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^  *  17  N  G  L  A  N  D'S 

bnued  on  the  iwenty- 
third  of  this  moitlh, 
ihe  anniversary  of 
the  martyrdom  of 
our  Tutelary  Saint. 
Ciinside-ring  the  re- 
pmatiuti  we  have 
gained  for  patriot- 
of  surpriise 


paid 


the 


obser\'ance  of  the  Fest; 

Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  do  not  fail 
tu  keep  their  national  festivals,  and  in  the 
same  wav  we  must  assert  our  claim  to  a 
similar  'right,  and  commemorate  St. 
George's  Day.  The  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine  sympathises  with  all 
efforts  to  revive  the  old  custom,  as  evidence 
of  ihe  free  expression  of  patriotic  emotion. 
Il  is  true  that  the  celebration  of  England's 
Day  has  been  so  long  neglected  that  we 
are  in  some  danger  of  forgetting  the 
respect  that  was  [mid  to  it  by  our  fore- 
fathers. 

As  the  special  Champion  and  protector 
of  the  military  profession  S(.  George  has 
won  great  popularity.  In  England  his 
day  has  alwavs  lieen  obsened  with  much 
enthusiasm  by  the  Nonliumberlar.d  Fusi- 
liers. On  the  13rd  of  April  ihey  celetirate 
it  by  TroojMiig  the  Colours,  wearing  the 
red  and  white  roses  in  their  busbies,  and 
decorating  the  drums,  the  drum  major's 
staff,  and  practically  everyth-mg  that  can 
be  so  decorated,  with  our  national  emblem. 
Dinners  and  dances  are  the  order  of  the 
day — or  rather  of    the    rsght — sports 'are 
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generally  held  f'lr  the  men  of  the  regimetX, 
and  the  festival  is  celelirated  with  a  gener- 
asi ty  and  fitness  worthy  of  the  traditions  of 
the"Fightiiig  Fifth."  The  regimental  badge 
is  St.  (jeorge  and  the  Dragon — a  badge 
ihat  may  well  be  the  envy  of  all  regiments. 
They  love  (o  honour  iheir  Patron  Saint, 
both  in  limes  of  i;eace  and  war;  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  wherever  the  Fifth 
Fusdliers  meet  on  St.  George's  Day,  there 
the  day  is  observed  and  honoured.  The 
dragon  slayer  is  constantly  in  Chiir  memo- 
ries, and  the  Officers  of  the  r^imenl  have 
brought  to  light  examples  of  St.  George  in 
an  that  must  ever  prove  valuable  to 
students  of  the  subject.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Major  >talet.  Editor  of  St. 
George's  Gazeltf,  (the  regimental  paper  of 
the  5th  Fusiliers)  I  am  here  enabled  to 
reproduce  pictures  of  our  Champion  that 
Would  otherwdse  have  'remained  hidden 
from  (he  general  public.  The  very  fact 
that  they  are  not  sii  well  known  as  popular 
paintings  of  the  subject,  reproduced  again 
and  again,  lends  to  them  additional  in- 
terest. My  sincere  thanks  are  due  to 
Major  Malet  for  this  and  much  other  kind 
assistance. 

While  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers 
have  friim  time  im:r.emonal  thus  delighted 
to  honour  their  Patron  Saint,  among  the 
general  public  the  revival  to-day  is  to  a 
large  extent  due  to  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  St.  George,  which 
numbers  among  its  members  leading  states- 
men, military  men,  and  nobility  of  the  day. 

Having  for  its  object  the  encouragement 
of  true  patriotism,  the  fostering  of  our 
best    national    characteristics,  it    has    not 
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failed  to  find  warm  supporters  at  home  and 
in  our  Colonies. 

Branches  have  been  formed  both  here 
and  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire, 
and  they  are  yearly  gaining  in  strength 
and  s<^lidarity.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
society  is  to  awaken  the  inherent  love  of 
country  that  lies  but  t(X)  dormant  in  the 
hearts  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
Writing  to  the  Royal  Society  of  St.  George, 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  Poet  Laureate,  makes 
the  following  remarks,  full  of  interest  as 
coming  from  his  pen:^ 

**  I  have  observed  with  the  keenest  satis- 
tion  the  growth  of  that  patriotic  sentiment 
which  1  can  truthfully  say  I  myself  have 
felt,  cherished,  and  from  time  to  time  ex- 
pressed, however  inade  juately,  for  the 
better  part  of  half  a  century.  Pride  of 
country  and  of  Empire,  if  not  aggressive 
in  character,  cannot  be  too  deeply  or  too 
widely  entertained ;  and  when  accom- 
panied by  the  conviction  that  they  do  not 
cjonfliot  with,  but  actively  ])r<>:iK)te,  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  they  assume  a  mjral 
sanction  that  is  at  once  ennobling  and  con- 
soling." Love  of  our  own  country  does  not 
necessarily  mean  hatred  of  other  countries, 
although  biaer  prejudice  is  sometimes  the 
ally  of  the  narrow-minded  patriot. 

On  St.  George's  Day  we  forget  to  be 
aggressive  when  thinking  of  our  neigh- 
bours. Still  less  is  true  patriotism  con- 
cerned with  feuds  at  home,  party  strife, 
and  the  clamour  of  faction. 

On  St.  George's  Day  we  forget  all 
points  on  which  we  differ  and  think  only 
of  the  one  great  theme  cm  which  we  agree 
— ^the  love  and  welfare  of  England.  And 
that  is  why  we  wish  to  revive  the  festival, 
and  see  an  increasing  number  of  persons 
"  wear  the  rose." 

Twice  on  "The  Day  "  the  grea-t  bells  of 
St.  Paul's  ring  out  an  invitation  to 
citizens  to  pause,  and  think  of  the  festival 
that  was  for  cemuries  held  in  such  high 
regard  by  our  forefathers. 

It  was'  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  that 
St.  George  became  our  patron  saint.  This 
King  founded  St.  Georges  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor, in  1348,  but  it  was  not  until  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  Edward  the  Confessor 
was  replaced  by  St.  George  for  England. 
It  came  to  pass  as  follows: — When  be- 
sieging Calais.  Edward,  by  a  sudden  im- 


pulse, drew  his  sword,  exclaiming,  "  Ha  ! 
St.  Edward!  Ha!  St.  George!"  The 
soldiers  felt  inspiriied,  and  fell  with  vigour 
on  the  French,  who  were  completely  routed. 

After  that  King  Edward  "to  the  honour 
of  the  glorious  Martyr  Saint  George, 
Patron  of  the  right  noble  Realme  of 
England,  ordained,  established,  created, 
and  founded  within  his  Castle  of  Windsore, 
a  Company  of  twenty -six  noble  Knights, 
to  be  of  the  said  most  noble  Order  of 
Saint  George,  named  the  Garter."  Thus  in 
1349  the  Celebrated  Order*  was  instituted, 
and  St.  George  at  the  same  time  berame  our 
patron.  Froissart  notices  that  his  name 
was  used  as  an  ordinary  oath.  "  By  St. 
George,  as  the  English  say."  This  lingers 
in  the  exclamation  By  George  !  which  may 
be  numbered  among  the  lesser  honours  still 
afforded  our  patron  in  England  ! 

St.  George's  bravery  caused  him  to  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  all  a  soldier  should 
be,  and  in  the  days  when  our  soldiers  went 
into  battle  with  a  war-cry  we  find  it  stated 
that  "all  soldiers  entering  into  battaile, 
assault,  skirmish,  or  other  action  of  arms 
shall  have  for  their  common  word  and  cry 
Sat  fit  George  Forward  I  or  Upon  them 
Saint  George!  Henry  V.,  in  Shakes- 
peare's play,  exclaims:  "Follow  your 
spirit ;  and  upon  this  charge,  cry — God  for 
Harry!  England!  and  Saint  George!" 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  biographical 
side. 

Great  damage  was  done  to  the  reputation 
of  our  Patron  Saint  by  the  historian 
Gibbon,  who  identified  him  with  the  Arian 
Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  a  most  un- 
scrupulous character,  who  lived  more  than 
half  a  century  later. 

This  Arian  George  of  Cappadocia  was 
noted  for  his  cnielty  and  avarice.  He  pil- 
laged the  rich  temples  of  Alexandria,  and 
made  himself  so  hated  that  he  was  finally 
lync^hed,  and  his  l)0<iy  cast  into  the  sea. 
"  The  odious  stranger,"  says  Giblxm,  "dis- 
guising every  circumstance  of  time  and 
place,  assumed  the  mask  of  a  martyr  and 
saint,  and  a  Christian  hero;  and  the  in- 
famous George  of  Cappadocia  has  been 
transformed  into  the  renowned  St.  George 
of  Englanfl,  the  ])atron  of  arms,  of  chiv- 
alry, and  of  the  Garter." 


•  Until  Uie  relirn  of  Edward  VI.  It  «ra>  called  Ui«  Order  of 
Hi.  Gforv«. 
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The  absurdity  of  ihis  is  jiroved  l|v 
the  fact  that  in  a  rudned  church  ai 


,  ther 


s  an  I 


tiiin,  dated  346,  in  which  St.  George 
is  named,  and  called,  "hiily  martyr." 
This  inscription  was  put  up  during 
the  lifetime  of  George  the  Atian,  who 
died  in  ^62,  si  h  must  refer  to  a  pre- 
decessor. Constamine  uhe  (jreat 
dedicated  a  church  to  St.  Georye  at 
Constarainople,  a.d.  330;  this,  loo, 
series  to  prove  that  there  were  two 
Georges,  although  lhe>  became  nni- 
fused. 

Unforlunaiely,  we  know  very  hitlt 
that  is  authentic  about  our  St. 
George,  and  the  mass  of  a«:umulnifd 
legend  serves  only  to  obscure  the 
facts.  Those  who  wish  fur  a  g.-i-l 
modem  jiistificationof  our  saint,  with 
an  interesting  account  of  him.  should 
read  the  "  Life  of  St.  GctirgL-,"  liy 
Dr.  Kdward  Clapton.  It  gi\^  mtich 
mformation  hinJierio  unknown  and 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  being  the 
result  of  original  tesearoh  and  pa- 
tient itiyesligation.  Briefly,  we  will 
revww  (he  events  in  the  career  of  our 

SiTOt. 

He  was  born  at  Lydda,  iu  Pales- 
tine, and  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  this  town  went  by  the  name  ot 
"St.  Georges"  in  the  Mid.lle  Ages. 
His  pajenis  were  Greek  Ciiristians  of 
noble  descent.  As  far  as  we  can  tell 
the  date  of  his  birth  was  about  a.d. 
i8i.  He  became  distinguished  as  a 
soldier  for  hLs  valour,  was  made  a 
tribune,  aiKl  grew  to  be  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  Diocletian.  His  mili- 
tary distinction  was  gained  through 
his  brief  Kgyptian  c^impaign,  and 
more  panicularly   w 


the  Fe 


e.1   : 


3.rge  rlur 
n  Arm  en' 


"     Tracer 
Persia  are 


The  generalshiji  r>f  Si 

ing  the  campaign  in  I*e 

won  for  him  sudi  Irtli 

ous"  and  "trophy  Ik-; 

of  the  saint's  long  stay 

to  be    found    to-day     at     Urumiah, 

where   "the   many  churdies  of   St. 

George  are  resorted  to  by   sufferer'. 

fr«n   fever  and  quaking  and  fear. 

The  sacred    rose-bush    also    reveals 

to    US    that    this    flower    has     evei 
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been  de<Iica.1ed  to  our  sainl.  After 
these  wars  he  came  to  Beirut,  and 
lived  there    as    a    rich    patrician.      There 

between  ihis  Phtenician  city  and  Britain, 
and  the  ancient  coins  of  Beirflt  had  upon 
them  the  trident,  which  still  figures  uiK>n 
the  English  penny.  Dr.  Clapton  thinks 
it  highly  probable  that  Diocletian  sent 
St.  George  to  Briiain,  where  Constantius 
and  Helena  his  wife  had  taken  up  Iheir 
residence  at  Eboracum  (York).  He  would 
sail  through  what  is  now  called  "St. 
George's  Channel,"  landing  in  Lanca- 
ehire.  The  omversion  of  the  Empress 
Helena  to  Christiainity  was  the  result  of 
this  visit.  Everything  was  prospering, 
when  suddenly  the  unjust    edia   was   is- 


sued bj  Diocletian  ordering  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians.  St.  George  hur- 
ried back  to  use  his  influence,  and  found 
terrible  massacres  everywhere  in  progress. 
Clad  in  armour  he  went  on  horseback 
outside  Beirut  and  declared  open  war 
against  the  tyrants.  At  this  very  spot 
to-day  stands  a  ruined  tower,  marking 
the  place  where  the  legendary  conflict  with 
the  drag(»i  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place.  It  was  in  reality  the  victory  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism.  The  mar- 
tyrdoni  of  our  saint  was  now  assured,  and 
was  finally  brought  to  pass  as  follows, 
according  to  Eusebius.  "  Immediately 
on  the  first  promulgation  of  the  edict,  a 
certain  man  of  no  mean  origin,  but  highly 
gsleemed    for    his   temporal    dignities,    as 
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soon  as  the  decree  was  published  against 
the  Churches  in  N icodBmia,  stimolalei!  by 
a  divine  leal,  and  exciled  by  an  ardent 
faith,  took  it  as  it  was  openly  placed  and 
posted  up  for  piiblic  inspection,  and  tore 
it  to  pieces  as  a  most  profane  and  wicked 
act.  But  this  man,  as  the  first  that  was 
distinguished  there  in  this  nianner.  after 
enduring  what  was  likely  to  follow  an 
act  so  daring,  presened  his  mind  calm 
and  serene  ui«il  Ihe  moment  when  his 
spirit  fled" 

The  date  of  his  martyrdom  is  April 
'3rd,  303  (Good  Friiiay). 

Twenty-five  years  afterwards  the  saint's 
remains    were    conveyed    to    Lydda,     his 


est  Acts  are  Greek,  and  belong  to  the 
fiflli  century.  There  are  also  some  Lalin 
Acts,  said  to  be  the  composition  of  Pasi- 
fcrSs,  [he  saints  servant.  Both  these  are 
now  pronounced  lo  be  apocryphal.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  tha.t  these  Acts 
contain  liitle  more  than  elaborate  ac- 
counts of  the  loriures  to  which  the  martyr 
was  sulijei.-ted.  According  to  the  Latin 
Acts    these    tortures    lasted    seven    years! 
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native  town.  No  doubt  the  Empress 
Helena  and  the  great  Constantine  wished 
to  pay  every  res])ect  lo  his  memory. 
Henceforth,  beiiig  canonised,  he  was 
known  to  the  world  as  "St.  Genrge  the 
Martyr." 

No  saint  has  been  more  [wpular  or 
Diore  universally  acct-pit-d.  His  worship 
was  soon  ejitcniled  llimugh  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  the  whuk  KaM.  Kven  in 
the  present  day  luth  <'hristi:ins  and  Mo- 
h;imme<lans  in  Pak-sliriL'  mak<;  vows  li) 
St    George  in  case  of  danger  or  distress. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  great  mass 
of  legendary  matter  soon  arose  to  supply 
the  lack  of  sensational  facts.     The  earli- 
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The  monks  found  litile  satisfaction  in 
contemplating  either  Christ  or  the  saints 
when  they  were  supreme  and  majestic.     A 
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morbid  love  of  dwelling  on  the  hour  of 
their  humiliation  and  darkness  seemed  to 
seize  them.  Manly  beauty  and  strength 
did  not  appeal  to  them,  for  they  were 
sickly  with  asceticism  and  feeble  with  sen- 
timentality. No  doubt  the  Acts  justly 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  those  who 
worshipped  with  spasmodic  penances  and 
groaning  emotion,  sobbing  over  the  five 
wounds  of  the  crucifix.  It  would,  of 
course,  have  been  impossible  to  spin  out 
the  sufferings  of  the  saint  if  occasional 
miracles  had  not  restored  him  to  health  in 
ths  intervals  of  the  orgy  of  seven  years' 
vivisection.  Each  time  he  returned  from 
a  torment  he  was  restored  to  full  vigour, 
and  worked  several  miracles  which  caused 
many  conversions. 

These  Acts,  with  the  seven  martyrdoms, 
were  the  (product  of  Oriental  Christen- 
dom. 

Europe  had  an  especial  legend  of  its 
own,  told  by  Jacques  de  Voragine  in  the 
famous  Legenda  Aurea.  This  was  the 
story  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  des- 
tined to  become  immortal. 

Although  not  within  the  realm  of  his- 
toric fact  the  story  comes  to  us  like  a 
voice  that  ihas  traversed  the  ages,  and 
spoken  with  the  men  of  all  time,  in  their 
own  language,  and  in  sympathy  with  their 
own  thoughts.  Little  wonder  that  it  found 
credence  in  the  Church,  and  on  St. 
George's  Day  an  anthem  was  sung  out 
of  the  Roman  Breviary  (Sarum  "  Horce  B. 
Marige) : 

**  O  Georgi  Martyr  inclyte, 
Te  deceb  laus  et  gloria,"  etc. 

-which,  'being  translated,  is  as  follows: 

«*  George,  holy  Martyr,  praise  and  fame 
Attend  upon  thy  glorious  name  ; 
Advanc'd  to  knightly  dignity, 
The  daughter  of  a  Kin^,  by  thee 
(As  she  was  making  grievous  moan 
By  a  fierce  Dragon  all  alone) 
\\  as  freed  from  death.     Thee  we  entreat., 
That  we  in  Heavt-n  may  have  a  seat ; 
And  being  washed  from  every  stain 
May  there  with  all  the  Faithful  reign  : 
That  we  with  thee  together  may 
Sing  gladly  many  a  sacred  Lay, 
The  gracious  throne  of  Christ  before, 
To  whom  be  praise  for  evermore." 

But  when  the  Missals  and  Breviaries  were 
reformed  by  Pope  Clement  VIL  the  stor>' 
of  the  Dragon  was  left  out,  and  the  saint 


acknowledged   simply  as  a  martyr,   reign- 
ing with  Christ. 

Calvin  was  one  of  the  first  to  "  bid  de- 
fiance "  to  St.  George,  as  Dr.  Peter  Hey- 
lin  quaintly  j)uts  it  in  his  "  Historie  of 
that  most  famous  Saym  and  Souldier  of 
Christ  Jesus,  St.  George  of  Cappadocia," 
1631. 

The  bold  assertion  that  "  neither  George 
nor  other  Saints  of  that  condition  had 
ever  any  being"  was  followed  by  the 
theorv  of  Dr.  Reynolds  that  he  is  identi- 
cal  with  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 
The  learned  work  of  Dr.  Hevlin  did  not 
prevent  another  inqui'r\'  into  the  saint's 
historical  character  in  1753,  iri^'i'de  by  Dr. 
John  Pettingall,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  an- 
swered by  Dr.  Samuel  Pegge,  in  1777. 

The  earliest  representations  in  art  give 
us  St.  George  as  a  "  fair  young  man, 
richly  arrayed,  and  of  hair  somewhat  in- 
climng  unto  yellow."  "Thus  was  he  pic- 
tured anciently,"  says  Dr.  Peter  Heylin. 
"  But  in  the  middle  times  he  was  presented 
to  the  common  view  more  like  a  man-at- 
arms,  mounted  upon  a  lusty  courser;  a 
young  maid  is  kneeling  by  him,  and  a 
fierce  dragon  thrust  through  with  a  spear, 
gasping  for  life,  just  as  we  see  him 
painted  (but  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
young  maid)  on  our  common  sign-jXTSts." 
How  old  this  form  of  representation  might 
be  the  learned  doctor  cannot  tell  us,  but 
he  gives  us  a  quaint  story  from  Niceph- 
orus  Gregoras,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Greece  (1200). 

"In  the  8th  book  there  is  a  memorable 
Story  of  St.  George's  Horse,  which  for 
the  rareness  of  it,  and  that  it  is  so  proper 
to  the  cause  in  hand,  it  shall  not  grieve 
me  to  relate,  nor  any  Reader  to  peruse. 
On  the  fiist  Saturdav  in  Lent,  the  Com- 
memoration  of  such  godly  Emperors  and 
Patriarchs  as  had  departed  in  the  Faith 
being  the  morrow  after  to  be  solemnized, 
it  pleased  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
Theodorus  to  be  present  with  us,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  at  those  night  watches. 
About  the  time  of  midnight,  I,  standing 
near  him  and  hearkening  to  divine  Ser- 
vice, a  messenger  in  all  haste  came  to  him 
from  our  Emperor,  telling  this  strange 
news  and  desiring  his  opinion.  But  now 
(saith  he)  when  as  the  Soldiers  of  the 
Guard  were  going  to  their  rest,  there  was 
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a  fe.nful  iieigliing  heard  so  upon  the  sud-  picture    of    a   certain   horse,    hearing    St, 

den   that    it    made   all  of  us   amazed,  the  George  ujxm    his   '  ack,    which    Paul   the 

rather  because  there  were  not  any    horses  famous  painter  had  long  since  painted  on 

then  about  the   Court,    all   of    them   car-  that   pan    uf    the   palace   wall,   which 

ried   in   the  evening  afar  off,    unto    their  clos 

Siablcs.  (sai 


'  Thi; 


lult    not    jei  quieted,  another 


L^idj's  Chapel.      This   is 
le)  the  message   which    1  am  com' 
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noise     of    th 

same    kind,     bui     greater 

than      the      1 

urmer,      was       lieard      unto 

the   Emperor 

s  Chainlicr,    who    presenih 

dispatched  a 

Servant   lo   inriuire  into  the 

mailer.       Th 

scrxajit   did    as    w.i:,  i-om- 

manded,  Ll ', 

icard    no  other    noise  than 

what  did   s  . 

J    to  him  to  issue  from   the 

I  his  Majesty  dt-sires  your  present 
The  Chani-ellor,  repairing  upon 
ihe  Kmperor  found  hiir 
exceedingly  disqiiieli;d ;  and  rheiefore 
spunivcly  aci-osling  him,  1  <]u,  my  Liege, 
said  he,  congratulate  those  noble  triumphs 
which  the  lusty  neighing  of  St.   Georges 
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horse  poiWnd  unto  you.  To  whom  the 
Emperor  replied.  It  seems,  my  Lord, 
that  you  of  purpose  to  compose  my 
thoughts  and  make  me  merry  will  not  take 
notice  of  the  matter,  but  I  am  able  to 
instruct  vou.  For  I  have  heard  upon 
good    credit  that   this  same   picture  of    a 


Horse  neighed  formerly,  as  now  it  did,  just     doubt, 
when  that  Baldwin  Emperor  of  the  Latins 
in  Consianti- 


that  the  princess  and  the 
dragon  were  as  great  a  reality  as  the  saint 
himself. 

The  historian,  the  scholar,  and  the 
divine  may  regret  the  intrusion  of  De 
Voragine's  romantic  story   into  the  life  of 

saint     whose    authenticity    we     cannot 


and  Ion 
before, 
painted 
mounted  on 
bis  Hoise ; 
which  is  as 
much  as  I 
desire  for 
my  present 
purpose." 

As 
"Golden 
Legend"  did 
not  appear 
until  after 
the  dates 
here  given, 
De     Voragine 
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we      may     suppose     that     George  as  the  Soldi* 
story     on     Crusaders    to    battle. 


have  already 
dwelt,  and  it 
is  with  some 

'"  relief    that 

we  turn  to  St. 

■Saint,   who  led  the 


founded 


representations,  and  being  a 
of  scholarship,  and  Archbishop  of  an 
important  City  in  Italy,  his  narra- 
tive found  ready  credence.  Even  after 
its  rejection  from  the  Breviary  there 
would  still  survive  a  lingering  belief  in 
the  historical  truth  of  the  stOTy,  and  the 
masses  would,  for  centuries,  cherish  a  firm 


ing  the  Holy  City, 
appeared  as  an  apparition  on  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  waving  his  sword  and  in- 
spiriiig  the  troops.  He  became  the 
tutelary  saint  or  guardian  of  military 
men,  and  was  held  in  higher  esteem  than 
either  St.  Sebastian  or  St.  Maurice,  who 
were    both     warriors.      Remembering    the 
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marvellous  successes  of  St.  George,  and 
how  he  won  the  titles  of  "  Trophy -bearer  " 
and  "  Victorious  One,"  we  are  not  aston- 
ished tl.at  he  received  the  homage  that 
was  his  due,  and  becanie  the  ideal  of 
the  aspiring  Crusader.  Perhaps  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to-day  to  realise  the  full 
extent  to  which  their  enthusiasm  would 
carry  them,  or  how,  whilst  sweltering  be- 
neath an  Eastern  sun,  tihe  cry,  "  For 
St.  George!"  would  rouse  them  to  fresh 
energy,  as  the  doughty  deeds  of  their  hero 
would  rise  before  their  imagination. 
It  is  interesting  here  to  remember  that  the 
choice  of  St.  George  as  Patron  Saint  of 
England  came  from  the  selection  of  his 
ensign  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in  com- 
pliment to  the  port  of  Genoa,  which  fitted 
out  the  eight  galleys  on  which  he  and 
Philip  IL  embarked  for  the  Crusades. 
Thus  the  name  of  the  hero  passed  from 
nation  to  nation,  as  a  burning  torch  passes 
from  hand  to  hand,  the  signal  of  the  up- 
rising of  an  indignant  people ;  and  his 
emblem  exists  as  an  enduring  portion  of 
the  world's  heritage,  graven  with  a  sword 
upon  the  rocks  for  ever.  He  became  the 
Mars  of  the  Christians.  The  poet  Man- 
tuan  said  : 

**  As  Rome  did  Mars,  so  we 
St.  George,  do  honour  thee." 

He  was  appealed  to  for  help  against  the 
enemies  of  our  religion,  and  became  the 
Protector  of  certain  states  and  countries. 
When  viewed  in  this  light  our  hero  is  re- 
presented in  art  as  a  figure  standing  alone, 
or  perhaps  grouped  with  other  saints 
round  the  Madonna. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  good  example. 
This  beautiful  conception  of  our  saint  is 
one  of  the  most  ideal  ever  painted.  St. 
George  stands  calmly  triumphant,  in  an 
attitude  of  most  restful  ease  from  which 
all  trace  of  the  conflict  has  passed  away. 
He  is  the  hero  who  has  conquered.  But 
there  is  no  pride  of  victory  in  his  attitude. 
His  youthful  fonii,  full  of  grace  and 
beauty,  sways  slightly  t<:  one  side  as  he 
rests  his  hand  upon  his  side,  and  with  a 
preoccupied  air  gazes  across  the  country. 
In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  broken 
lance,  and  the  dragon  lies  <lead  at  his 
feet.  But  he  heeds  it  not.  His  thoughts 
are  not  of  the  recent  strife,  nor  does  he 


think  of  the  K  ng,  serpentine  road  winding 
away  to  the  city  gates  and  the  fortress  on 
the  hill,  where  an  eager  crowd  awaits  the 
coming  victor.  He  knows  already  that 
he  will  not  himself  drink  from  that  cup 
of  rest  which  he  has  secured  for  the  dis- 
tant city.  Never  once  does  he  indulge  in 
a  vision  of  honour  and  riohes  and  earthly 
glory.  Honours,  if  they  come  in  that  far- 
off  time  when  Christianity  ds  victorious, 
will  be  for  those  who  follow  in  his  steps. 
When  the  thunders  of  universal  humanity 
shall  proclaim  the  grea.tness  of  the  "  Vic- 
torious One  "  he  will  have  been  dead  for 
centuries.  To  fight,  to  conquer,  and  to 
suffer — that  is  his  portion,  and  never  for 
one  moment  is  the  darkness  of  his  end 
hidden  from  him. 

Already  the  nimbus  of  the  saint  hovers 
roumd  his  head,  and  Mamtegna  has 
strongly  accentuated  the  spiritual  side  of 
the  hero.  Many  artists  have  given  us  the 
brave  knight,  glorying  in  his  physical 
prowess,  the  slayer  of  a  material  dragon ; 
we  have  no  deep  suggestions,  no  spacious 
meanings.  Mystery  'has  been  abolished, 
the  half  lights  separated  into  black  and 
white.  But  in  this  picture  we  are  still 
in  the  dim  land  of  the  uncertain,  we 
realise  a  little  all  that  tihe  saint  may  have 
meant  to  the  enthusiasts  of  the  Crusades. 
We  cannot  forget  the  strong  vein  of 
mysticism  that  coloured  the  Middle  Ages, 
revealed  in  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  where 
we  have  for  an  ideal  Sir  Galahad  and 
that  strange,  mysterious  quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  Some  of  this  feeling  has  crept 
into  the  artists'  conception  of  St.  George, 
so  that  we  find  it  difficult  sometimes  to 
distinguish  him  from  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel,  who  also  had  a  military  order 
founded  in  his  honour.  As  a  rule  the 
presence  of  wings,  and  often  a  pair  of 
scales,  may  help  us  to  recognise  St. 
Michael,  but  there  remain  instances  that 
still  defy  us.  There  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample by  Fra  Angelica),  combining  the 
wings  of  the  Archangel  with  the  red 
cross  s^hield  of  our  saint.  As  time  went 
on  the  distimiion  grew  more  emphatic. 
Our  saint  became  more  knightly  and 
martial,  until  no  trace  of  spdritual  victory 
was  left.  But  Mantegna  is  far  from  this  ^ 
conception  of  latter  days,  when  faith  is 
waning. 
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His  St.  George  has  met  messengers 
from  the  unseen  on  the  dusty  highway, 
has  beheld  their  radiance  and  felt  the 
beauty  of  their  heavenly  glory.  He  has 
stood  on  the  borderland  of  the  unknown 
and  been  fascinated  by  its  mystery.  Rapt 
worship  and  uplifted  adoration  have  filled 
his  life  with  glory.  Strange  and  be- 
witching music  has  come  to  him  across 
silent  wastes,  and  on  the  lonely  hillside 
unearthly  footsteps  have  followed  and 
guided  him  to  heights  of  beauty,  of  which 
he  had  not  dared  to  dream. 

Mantegna  has  in  this  instance  departed 
from  his  usually  rich  colouring,  and  the 
whole  scheme  is  of  silvery  grey,  bright  yet 
delicate,  the  blue-grey  of  the  armour  and 
the  light  tints  of  the  sky  making  a  soft 
and  harmonious  whole.  A  mosit  character- 
istic garland  of  fruit  and  leaves,  familiar 
to  all  acquainted  with  the  work  of  this 
master,  swings  above  .the  hero's  head,  add- 
ing some  rich  colour  to  a  panel  that  might 
otherwise  appear  cold.  St.  George  is  in 
the  full  armour  of  the  period  ;  it  is  rare 
to  find  him  in  the  armour  of  a  Roman 
soldier,   although  occasionally  it  occurs. 

Donatello's  St.  George  (page  5)  is 
one  of  the  best  known,  and  all  visitors  to 
Florence  are  delighted  when  they  find 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  reality. 
Unfortunately  the  statue,  so  much  beloved 
of  the  Florentines,  no  longer  keeps  guard 
in  its  niche  outside  Or  San  Michele,  where 
the  din  and  roar  of  the  bustling  Via  Cal- 
zaioli  has  for  centuries  brought  the  traffic 
to  the  church's  door,  where  St.  George  has 
been  the  silent  witness  of  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  Florentine  history.  Calm  and 
self-possessed  he  stood  above  the  mock- 
ing crowd  when  passions  raged  and 
seethed  all  day,  when  deadly  party  feuds 
made  the  streets  run  with  blood ;  past  here 
rushed  the  turbulent  crowd  to  the  Piazza 
Signoria  when  Savonarola's  soul  "  went 
out  in  fire'*;  also  many  a  gay  procession, 
patronised  by  the  pleasure-loving,  popular 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  while  the  clear  air 
rang  with  the  sound  of  song.  All  alike 
prized  the  St.  George  of  Donatello. 

"  Donatello  did  that,  and  it  killed  him," 
thev  sav  to  this  day.  "  Did  you  never  hear? 
When  'he  had  done  that  St.  George  he 
showed  it  to  his  master.  And  the  master 
said,    '  It    wants    one  thing   only.'     Now, 
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this  saying  our  Donatello  took  gravely  to 
heart,  chiefly  because  his  master  would 
never  explain  where  the  fault  lay ;  and  so 
much  did  it  hurt  him,  that  he  fell  ill  of  it, 
and  ciime  nigh  to  death.  Then  he  called 
his  master  to  him. 

"  *  Dear  and  great  one,  do  tell  me  before 
I  die,  what  is  the  one  thing  mv  statue 
lacks ?  '" 

"  The  master  smiled,  and  said — 
Only — speech.' 

Then  I    die  happy,'  said  our  Dona- 
tello.    An-d  he  died  indeed  that  hour." 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  ima- 
gine anything  nearer  one  s  ideal  of  the 
isoldier-saint.  Noble,  serious  and  tran- 
quil, he  has  a  more  resolute  air  than  the 
Mantegna  saint.  He  is  more  soldier-like, 
and  his  fighting  days  are  not  over.  There 
is  something  simple  and  straightforward 
in  the  figure  that  wins  us  at  once.  The 
warrior  hero  has  a  courageous  spirit  and 
a  loyal  heart.  When  Michael  Angelo  saw 
this  statue  he  exclaimed  "  March  !  " — a 
profound  compliment  to  the  sculptor's 
power  of  indicating  that  motion  lurks  be- 
hind the  calm  restfulness.  The  attitude 
of  repose  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
with  which  the  arti.st  has  to  contend.  We 
must  admit  that  this  is  a  supreme  triumph. 
Donatello's  St.  George  holds  an  important 
position  in  the  history  of  art  as  represent- 
ing the  first  revival  of  the  statue  of 
Hellenic  renown.  Yet  with  what  a  differ- 
ence !  Here  we  have  no  self-satisfied, 
complacent  Apollo,  but  the  typical  heroic 
youth  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  whom  the 
soul  with  its  struggles,  fears  and  aspira- 
tions has  entered  to  take  ])owerful  posses- 
sion.    It  is  the  St.  George  of  Spenser. 

"  Upon  his  shield  the  bloodie  cioss  was  scored, 
For  sovereign  help,  which  in  his  need  he  luiH. 
Right  faithful,  true  he  wtvs  in  deed  and  Mcrd  ; 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seem  too  solemne  sad  ; 
Yet    nothing    did    he    dretid,   but  ever   wa* 
ydrad." 

Another  representation  of  St.  George  as 
Patron  Saint,  and  (juite  a  modem  one, 
is  ait  the  west  end  of  St.  George's 
Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  the  artist 
is  Mr.  T.  R.  Spence.  Under  an  exquisite 
canopy  which  is  also  the  work  of  the  same 
artist  we  have  in  bronze  a  spirited  render- 
ing of  the  chivalrous  warrior.  Here  he  is 
indeed  the  Victorious  One,  armed   cap-a- 
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pie,  ready  In  liiirl  ilefiatice  at  the  onoomin(j 
foe.  Drawn  no  bis  full  height,  with  head 
slightly  thrown  back,  he  gr.isps  with  vigour 
a  lance  from  whirh  floats  the  penrton, 
whilst  balance  is  obiained  by  the  shield 
held  in  the  left  hand.  Tht-  figure  is  noble 
and  dignified,  more  soldier-like  than  the 
conceptions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  n'^en 
even  warrior  saints  nssumed  a  deprecaBng 
air  of  extreme  hiimihly.  V«  the  caehet 
of  a  spiritualised  knight  is  sufficiently 
nidicated  in  the  upturned  look  of  inspira- 
tion. This  be,iutiful  work,  which  shows 
the  possibi lilies  of  nwdem  art,  is  repro- 
duced on  page  19. 

To  turn  to  the  popular  subject  of    St. 


George  and  the  Dragon,  we  find  a  fairly 
complete  rendering  of  Voragine's  legend 
in  ihe  frescoes  of  Carpai-cio,  in  the  Chapel 
of  San  Giorgio  Schiavonl.  Venice.  The 
old  .story  runs  as  follows:  St.  George. 
when  travelling  to  join  his  legion,  came  tc 
Silene  in  Lybia.  where  the  inhabitants  were 
in  great  distress,  owing  to  the  ajipearance 
of  a  dragon  in  a  lake  near  the  cilv.  In 
search  of  prey  it  came  ti)  the  very  walls, 
and  t\en  an  armed  host  had  not  succeeded 
in  driving  it  back.  The  [Kiisonous  breath 
of  the  monster  killed  all  'vho  cime  near, 
and  in  order  10  appease  its  hunger  and 
keep  il  at  bay  the  citizens  were  obliged 
to    feed    it    daily    with  a  sheep    or    two. 
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When  their  stock  was  exhausted  great  was 
the  consternation,  for  then  it  was  decided 
to  sacrifice  the  children  of  the  people. 
At  last  the  lot  fell  upon  Cleodolinda  the 
beautiful  princess,  and  although  the  king 
offered  half  his  realm  and  all  his  money 
for  her  release,  the  people  insisted  on  tihe 
sacrifice  of  the  maiden.  So,  at  the  end 
of  eight  days,  the  princess  went  forth, 
clad  in  royal  robes,  and  amid  tears  and 
lamentations  the  city  gates  were  shut 
against  her.  The  people  then  climbed  on 
the  walls,  towers  and  gates  to  watch  the 
end  of  Cleodolinda.  They  must  indeed 
have  been  surprised  at  the  unexpected 
drama  that  took  place.  Weeping,  the 
princess  walked  towards  the  lake.  Now 
it  chanced  that  St.  George  passed  that 
way,  and  enquired  the  meaning  of  her 
tears.    Cleodolinda's  reply  was— 

"  Liood  youth !  quickly  imount  your 
horse  and  fly,  lest  you  perish  with  me." 
Thi-s  self-sacrificing  speech  showed  a  con- 
sideration for  tl  e  knight  that  may  well 
have  been  founded  on  genuine  anxiety  Tor 
the  safety  of  this  stranger.  Escape 
seemed  the  only  thing  possible.  The 
•princess  was  ready  to  offer  herself  as  a 
willing  sacrifice;  but  why  should  an  un- 
necessary life  be  given? 

Still  St.  George  pressed  to  know  all. 

"  Do  not  fear;  tell  me  wlhat  you  await, 
and  why  the  people  stand  afar  off  be- 
holding ?  " 

The  princess  again  evaded  the  question 
by  answering — 

"  I  see  that  you  have  a  great  and  noble 
heart ;  but  fly  !  "  she  persisted. 

Still  St.  George,  with  masculine  deter- 
mination, replied — 

"  I  go  not  hence  till  you  tell  me  the 
cause." 

So  she  related  all,  and  the  brave  soldier 
exclaimed : 

"  Fear  nothing  !  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  I  will  help  you." 

"Brave  knight!"  she  exclaimed,  "do 
not  seek  to  die  with  me.  Enough  that  I 
should  perish,  for  you  can  neither  assist 
nor  deliver  me,  and  you  will  only  die  with 


me. 
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At  this  moment  the  amiable  conflict  of 
words  came  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  for 
the  dragon  rose  from  the  lake  and  ap- 
proached them. 


Trembling,  the  princess  faltered  once 
more — 

"  Fly  quickly.  Sir   Knight  !  " 

But  nothing  was  further  from  his 
thoughts.  The  old  legend  goes  on  to  say 
how  St.  George  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  then  advanced  to  meet  the  monster. 
After  a  terrible  combat  the  dragon  was 
transfixed  with  hi-s  lance  which  broke  in 
the  encounter.  On  this  account  we  often 
find  St.  George  represented,  as  in  the 
frontispiece,  with  a  broken  lance.  Car- 
paccio  has  given  us  the  incident  (see  page 
6)  in  one  of  'has  dteligbt fully  orowded 
frescoes,  with  an  elaborate  background 
full  of  symbolism.  In  one  thing  he  has 
departed  from  the  conventional  rendering 
— the  horse  is  brown  instead  of  white. 
The  ground  is  strewn  with  the  bones, 
skulls  and  mangled  bodies  of  former  vic- 
tims. St.  George,  fully  armed,  is  a 
chivalric  youth  who  stoops  slightly  to 
gather  his  strength  as  he  drives  the  spear- 
point  between  the  dragon's  jaws.  He  is 
fair,  with  long  hair,  for  we  read  that  at 
'his  martyrdom  he  was  hung  up  by  his 
hair  to  be  scourged.  The  lance  is  break- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  legend. 

The  picture  is  full  of  symbolism.  The 
princess  stands  by  resignedly,  with  clasped 
hands.  She  represents  the  Soul,  and 
wears  a  coronet  of  seven  gems,  for  the 
seven  virtues.  The  five  palm  trees  may 
have  reference  to  the  five  senses.  The 
'spear  symbolises  human  wisdom,  which 
partly  subdues  the  enemy. 

The  second  picture  (page  6)  shows 
us  the  dragon  after  it  has  been  led  into 
the  market  place  by  the  princess  who  had 
placed  her  girdle  round  it.  St.  George  is 
in  the  act  of  slaying  it  with  the  sword, 
which  is,  allegorically,  a  holier  weapon 
than  the  lance.  Trumpets  and  drums 
proclaim  the  victory,  flags  fly,  and  every- 
one throngs  to  see  the  great  sight — keep- 
ing at  a  respectful  distance.  "  An  entirely 
collapsed  and  confounded  dragon,  all  his 
bones  dissolved  away,"  says  Ruskin,  who 
delighted  in  these  pictures. 

In  the  third  picture  (page  7)  we  see 
the  baptism  of  the  king  and  princess. 
The  legend  states  that  twenty  thousand 
men,  not  ooun.ting  women  and  children, 
were  baptised  in  one  day,  for  a  rapid  con- 
version to  Christianity  followed  the  won- 
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derful  feat.  A  grave 
commentalor,  wishing 
lo  justify  this  amaz- 
ing statement,  asserts 
solemnly  that  it  u'as 
achieved— by  means 
of  a  squirt !  However 
this  may  have  been, 
the  saint  is,  in  this 
fresco,  taking  a  good 
platterful  of  water  to 
pour  on  the  Sultan's 
head,  and  holding 
back  his  own  mantle, 
to  avoid  being 
splashed.  The  dog 
and  the  parrot 
ip  u  z  z  1  e  d  Ruskin. 
"  What  can  they  have 
to  do  with  the  pro- 
ceedings?" he  asks. 
"  Nor  is  the  d<^  the 
least  interested  in  the 
baptism,  which  a 
saint's  dog  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  "  !  The  King  lavished 
riches  and  honour  on  the  brave  warrior,  but 
he  gave  his  wealth  to  the  poor  of  the  town, 
and  soon  after  left  the  city  for  ever.  This 
is  the  orthodox  legend. 

Other  versions  arose,  to  suit  ithe  de- 
mands of  the  times.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained that  there  were  two  distinct  con- 
ceptions of  St.  George; — (i)  The  Great 
Martyr,  suffering  seven  years'  torture,  whooh 
living 
death  con- 
stituted his 
chief  claim 

reverence  ; 
{2)  The 
Soldier 

Saint,  whose 
d  e  e  d  s  of 


to     be    re- 
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add  the  latest  con- 
ception —  (3)  The 
Knight  of  Chivalry, 
who   claims  our   ad- 


bec;n 


of 
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element 


his  chivalrous  rescue 
of  the  Princess, 

These  are  three 
aspects  of  St.  George, 
and  the  tenor  of  the 
,ige  is  revealed  in  the 
choice  taken.  The 
Soldier  replaced  the 
Martyr  when  morbid 
asceticism  found  a 
healthy  outlet  in 
action  during  the 
Crusades.  The 
Knight  of  the 
Romance  period, 
rescuing  forlorn 
damsels,  found  in 
this  saint  an  example 
of  the  true  Chival- 
rous Youth.  An 
timent,  quite  unortho- 
Some  legends,  to  corn- 
went  so  far  as  lo  state 
that  St.  George  and  the  princess  married  1 
This  was  shocking  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church.  The  saints  never  married.  It 
was  a  most  unsaintljke  proceeding.  The 
dragon-slayer  baptized  her — that  was  all. 
Our  own  Spenser  in  his  "  Fairy 
Queene  "  elaborates  the  legend  on  romantic 


plete  the  story. 


garded  wiith 
especial  re- 
spect by  all 
engaged  in 
w  a  r  f  a  re. 
To  this  we 
must     now 
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Having    sprung    from 
Kings. 

"  Thou  Suiiit  Geoi  ice  slialt  callpd  be 
liiiiiiit,  (leorge  of   Meme  Lt  gland    tie  signe 


of    Saxon     A  frie/e  of  rhenil      and  (leror-ili\e  pila^ 
ters  complete  this  charming  work 

At  Verma  there  11  1  (iiiaint  srene  h\ 
1  inello  re,>resentmg  the  return  of  the 
inniess  ami  her  delixtrer  to  the  cit\  Ic 
HoHever  inajrrecl  hisloricalh  ma\  be  1  chieflv  reni^rkahk  t  ir  the  Gfrfhtc  in  hi 
the  princess  indriem  we  cannot  (ien\  thit  lecture  and  ehliorate  studies  of  ininial'; 
k  had  a  powerful  influence  jn  promotinj.  There  are  alvi  s.  me  interi.'rtint,  frescoes 
chivalnnis  resjie  t  towarJs  women  Nor  a  Pidua  b\  Ai-Ji/i  ind  Altichien 
was  this  a  matter  of  sinill  nvmient  when  The  most    f  iiikus   bt     Get  ri,e   and    the 

we  a>nsider  Dragon     in 

those     law- 


St.  George  (page  9).  Riding 
white  steed,  which  so  wonderfully 
adapts  itself  to  the  Delia  Robbia  require- 
ments,  the  champion  is  a  fanciful  and  pic- 
turesque figure  who  is  full  of  glee  at  the 
unwelcome  mouthful  he  has  given  a  some- 


The  commission  was  given  by 
baldo.  Duke  of  Urbino.  who  had  this  St. 
George  on  the  while  horse  painted  ex- 
pressly for  our  Henry  VII.,  who  had 
invested  him  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
unconviiK'itig   dragon.     Modem   an     The  picture  was  sent  to  England,  and  re- 


has  made  a  great  point  of  the  dragon,  but 
the  older  artiists  always  sulxtrdinaled  it, 
as  represetrtative  of    'Jxt  powers  of  evil. 


ained  in  the  Royal  Collection  until  1627, 
ivhen  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl 
jf  Pembroke.     In    1639  it    again   became 
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ihe  property  of  the  King.  It  is  sad  to 
recall  the  fact  that  Cromwell,  who  lOved 
not  art,  sold  th^  King's  pictures — this  one 
among  the  number.  It  fetched  the 
paltry  sura  of  ^150.  We  lose  sight  of 
the  painting  foi  some  time,  as  it  passes 
from  one  owner  to  anofher,  finally  settling 
at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is  treated  as  a 
sacred  object,  with  a  lamp  burning  before  it. 
We  must  hope  that  some  day  it  will 
be  restored  to  us,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
associations.  Painted  for  an  English 
King,  and  representing  St.  George  as 
Patron  of  England,  wearing  on  his  left 
knee  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  we  feel  that 
it  has  an  especi.il  claim  on  our  attention. 
There  were  two  engravings  made  of  it; 
one  by  Vorsterman  in  1627,  and  another 
bv  Des  Granges,  1628. 


instruciion  and  be  duly  impressed,  not  so 
much  by  the  artist's  gift  as  by  a  proper 
awe  for  kingly  slate.  Henry  VII.  seems 
to  have  cherished  great  admiration  for  St. 
George  and  Che  Dragon,  more  particularly 
the  Dragon,  wh'ch  he  caused  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Royal  Arms.*  In  company 
with  a  greyhoimd  it  supported  the  Royal 
shield.  It  is  supposed  that  Henry  VII. 
adopted  the  red  dragon  because  it  was  the 
ensign  of  King  Cadwallader,  who  had  pro- 
phesied that  one  of  his  posterity  would  be 
King  of  England,  Henry  VIII.  abo- 
liished  the  greyhound,  but  retained  the 
dragon,  with  a  lion.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Henry  VII.,  who  was  always 
trying  to  subsfantlafe  his  somewhat  uncer- 
tain claim  to  the  throne,  seized  this 
popular  superstition  and  asserted  himself 
boldly     a  s 


ENGLAND ; 

Court.      It 

was  Che  '''■■""  "  ''*""'"'  "^  " "'  "  '  '^"'•■ 
aharpiece  uf  H  enry  V II  .'s  pal.ice  at 
Shene  (Richmond),  and  must  have 
been  painted  after  1503,  because  of 
the  birth  of  the  youngest  princess  in  that 
year.  It  is  a  large  picture,  in  bad  condi- 
tion. The  receding  lines  of  figures  are 
united  by  an  angel  tugging  at  the  curtains 
of  the  (ents.  This  serves  also  to  suggest 
the  union  of  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  I  The  two  large  tents  lake  up 
much  unnecessary  space,  but  are  required 
chiefly  to  display  the  Tudor  Rose  and 
Portcullis,  and  the  whole  picture  is 
crowded  with  instructive  detail.  Art 
itself,  in  such  a  case,  must  be  subordinate 
to  the  claims  of  royalty,  and  the  arderrt 
spirit  of  patriotism.  A  picture  painted 
for  a  king  was,  in  those  days,  a  species  of 
book  from  which  the  ignorant  might  gain 
No.  26.    New  Series.    April,  1905. 
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prised  t  o 
see  an  elon- 
gated dmgon  flving  literally  over  the 
head  of  the  delighted  King.  This 
patriotic  dragon  is  appropriately  pierced 
with  a  lance  from  which  floats  the  pennon 
of  St.  George.  The  broken  fragments,  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition,  lie  on  the 
ground.  We  might  have  thought  that 
dragon,  pennon  and  all,  would  have 
rapidly  descended  to  earth,  but  the  crea- 
ture somewhat  considerately  remains  in 
mid-air  while  St.  George  prepares  to  slay 
it  with  the  sword.  He  will  smite  its  head 
off  with  the  rapid  stroke  he  is  preparii>g. 
An  elegant  Tudor  princess  watches  the 
proceedings;  she  is  leading  a  delightful 
lamb.     This  lamb  figures  also  in  the  Dart- 


ford    fresco.      As  i 


appearance 


fre. 
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quent  some  have  explained  it  by  reference 
to  Spenser's  Una,  who  led  *  a  milk-white 
Iamb/  But  as  the  "  F'aery  Queene"  did 
not  come  out  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
this  could  not  explain  pictures  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  same  reason  prompted  artist  and 
poet  alike. 

'*  So  pure  and  inno2ent,  as  that  same  lambe, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore." 

In  connection  with  this  we  must  remember 
that  the  princess  is  always  typical  of 
Truth  and  Innocence,  hence  the  emblem. 
The  dragon,  of  ouirse,  which  seeks  to 
devour  the  pure  soul  is  none  other  than 
that  "old  serpent  the  devil." 

St.  George  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
Christian  armed  with  the  breastplate  of 
righteousness,  the  shield  of  faith-^the 
spiritual  knight  who  wears  "  the  helmet  of 
salvation  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  or  Power  of  God." 
But  in  these  pictures,  as  in  Spenser's 
poem,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
deeper  meaning  in  enjoyment  of  the  s^ory 
itself. 

A  very  interesting  old  fresco  is  to  be 
found  on  a  wall  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of 
the  Parish  Churcli,  Dart  ford  (page  15). 
It  is  accuratelv  descril)ed  as  follows,  in 
Dawkins'  "  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Dartford":  — 

•*  The  i)icture  appears  to  be  of  tlie  time  of 
Henry  VII.  or  earlier.     The  foreground  exhibits 
St.   Cieorge  mounte<l  on  a  white  cluir^er,  Mith 
scarlet  caparisons  ;   his   lance  couched,   havinir 
transfixed  the  Dragon  throujrli  the  nicuth  and 
neck.     The  Saint  is  habited  in  plate  armour  of 
A  brown  colour,  covereti  with  a  white  surcoat, 
on  the  breaj»t  of  which  the  red  cross  is  displiyed. 
Round  the  skirt  of  his  vest  are  three  bands  of 
block,   and   the   sleeves  are  oi)cn   and   flowing 
behind.     In  his  (girdle  is  a  dacger.     His  helmet 
is  of  the  same  colour  as  his  body  armour,  and 
appears  to  be  united  to  the  corslet  by  a  Garget 
01  mail.     It  is  adorned  with  a  plume  ot  three 
feathers,  and  the  visnr  is  raised.    The  Dragon, 
which  is  of  a  green  colour  (except  the  up|)er 
part  of  the  wings  which  are  brown)  is  issunijif 
out  of  a  black  |)ool,  or  stajrnant  lake,  wherein 
we    are  informed   by   the    (ilolden   Legend   the 
Draffon  abode,  and  in  which  nre  seen  bones  and 
Testiges  of  his   ravenous  ap{>etite.     Ihe  back- 
ground of  the  picture  displays  a  hilly  country, 
with  the  city  of  Sylene  in  the  distance,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  st&nds  the  King's  daughter, 
in  her  bridal  dress  of  crimson,  trimmed  with 
ermine ;  her  head  uncovered,  but  adorned  with 
flowing  hair  after  the  usual  fashion  of  viivins  ; 
by  her  side  is  the  lamb  by  which  she  is  always 
Accompanied.     Behind  the  Holy  Champion  is  a 


castle  with  towers,  having  loopholes  and  be- 
tween them  an  arched  gate ;  and  in  a  turret 
above  are  the  King  and  Queen  anxiously  watch- 
ing their  daughter's  fate.  The  upper  centre  of 
the  painting  is  charged  with  a  shield  containing 
tie  arms  of  England  and  France  quarterly." 

This  old  fresco  is  rather  large,  and  in 
a  bad  light  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  quaint 
rather  than  excellent.  Its  chief  value  lies 
in  its  exaltation  of  our  Ghampion.  Even 
in  those  days  he  was  the  pride  of  our 
English  nation,  the  Red  Cross  Knight  who 
made  our  P'lag  res|>ected,  and  won  for  us 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Another  pictnre  painted  for  one  of  our 
kings  in  honoajr  of  our  Tutelary  Saint  is  to 
be  seen  at  Hampton  Court.  It  is  most 
melodramatic  and  crowded.  Two  angels 
from  above  descend  with  palm  and  laurel 
to  crown  St.  George,  who  is  a  portrait  of 
Charles  I.,  while  the  princess  is  Henrietta 
Maria.  Many  spectators  view  •the  scene, 
which  is  set  off  by  an  elaborate  landscape, 
with  a  view  of  the  Thames  and  Windsor 
Castle.  This  painting  Ls  the  work  of 
Rubens.  It  was  sold  bv  Cromwell,  but 
subsequently  purchased  for  England  by 
George  IV. 

Apart  from  its  national  interest  we  do 
not  feel  greatly  drawn  towards  this  dra- 
matic work  of  art.  It  is  irnleed  a  trifle 
absurd. 

A  singularly  quaint  and  unique  St. 
George  is  the  Abyssinian  one  to  be  foun<i 
on  page  16.  It  was  discovered  by  Major 
P.  H.  G.  Powell -Cotton,  who  sent  it  to 
St.  George's  Gazette,  witih  the  following 
remarks :  — 

*'  Altlioujfh,  during  my  journey  through 
Abypsinia  in  1000,  I  had  seen  many  pictures  of 
their  most  venerated  saint  St.  George,  it  was 
not  until  I  reached  (londar  that  I  was  able  to 
procure  one.  That  city  of  splendid  castles, 
churches  and  fortresses,  flourished  a«  the  capital 
of  Abyssinia  between  the  years  ICOO  nnd  18(X), 
but  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  Dervishes  in 
18S7  Its  churclies  were  renowne<l  throuj^liout 
Etliiopia  ;  but  alas  I  only  one  remains  intact 
among  the  ruins  of  the  city's  former  pi-andeur. 
From  the  relics  lescued  from  the  desecrating^ 
hands  of  the  Dervishes,  I  managed  to  se<Mire 
an  ancient  reredos,  on  one  })anel  of  which 
.**t.  George  was  depicted.  The  jncture  was  t»aid 
to  be  too  blackened  with  age  to  be  reproduced  ; 
but  Major  Lindben?  luis,  with  infinite  success, 
surmounted  this  difficulty,  and  has  jiroduced  a 
splendid  pen-and>ink  picture,  from  which  the 
accompanying  block  has  been  made." 

How  strangely  this  ancient  picture  con- 
trasts   with  the   vivid   modem   conception 
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by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  called  "  England's- 
Kmblem."  The  centuries  have  brought 
us  {perfected  art,  and  a  real  scene  replaces 
the  crude  symbol.  The  beautifully  capa- 
risoned steed  is  literally  flying  across  the 
low  marshy  country,  and  never  before 
have  SpeifSer's  words  been  so  well  realised. 

*'  The  knight  gan   fairely   couch   liis  steady 
s  pea re, 
AntI    liercclv    ran    at    him    with    rigorous 
might " 

Never  before  has  knight  attacked  his  foe 
wi(th  so  certain  a  sen<se  of  victorv.  His 
dragon  is  a  most  formidable  rejKile, 
enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  quail. 
But  it  is  practi«'al]y  all  over  with  him. 
He  raises  his  head  tor^make  a  final  snap 
with  his  horrid  fangs,  Jbut  never  more  will 
he  swallow  men  and  \  women,  nor  even 
sheep  and  poultry  !  ^.The  long,  low  lines 
of  the  picture  are  most  impressive  and 
original,  conveying  much  more  to  the  mind 
than  the  usual  circular  treatment.  The 
princess  is  not  introdured  because  <this  is 
not  so  much  the  scxine  out  of  the  legend — 
elaborated  by  other  English  artists — as  it 
is,  England's  emblem.  Hence  the  name 
given.  Such  represen>tations  are  to  a 
great  extent  allegorical,  rather  than  his- 
torical. 

A  very  fine  instance  of  this  mode  of 
treatment  is  the  Bronze  on  page  21  pre- 
sented by  Major  Malet  to  his  Regiment 
in  1903.  This  spiriteil  trendering  is 
an  artistic  triumph.  The  old  masters  had 
always  found  the  horse  an  insuperable 
difficultv,  but  here  we  see  how  modem 
knowledge  disposes  of  all  dxstacles,  giv- 
ing us  a  creatujre  of  bone  and  sinew,  in- 
stead of  a  rocking-horse,  or  a  creature 
stuffed  with  kid.  Drawing  himself  up 
with  determination,  St.  George  is  prepar- 
ing to  bear  down,  with  a  broa<i  sword,  on 
the  furious  beast.  It  will  never  rise  again. 
It  was  somewhat  a  shock  to  my  artistic 
mind  to  learn  that  this  exquisite  work  of 
art  is  put  to  so  prosaic  a  use  as  ac'orn- 
ing  the  top  of  a  cigar  box  -which  graces 
the  sideboard  in  the  Officers'  Mess. 

If  we  compare  this  bronze  St.  George 
with  that  on  our  coinage  we  shall,  I  think, 
admit  that  the  bronze  is  a  nobler  and  more 
spirited  conception.  No  doubt  association 
endears  us  to  the  St.  George  on  our  crown 
pieces  and  our  gold,  and  it  is,  in  one  sense, 


a  representation  of  which  \ye  never  weary  ! 
It  is  also  magnificenit  as  a  piece  of  die 
cutting.     But  the  design  itself  is  poor. 

Ruskin  indulged  in  the  following  re- 
marks at  its  expense.  "  The  horse  looks 
abstracte'Jlv  into  the  air,  instead  of  where 
precisely  it  would  have  looked,  at  the  beast 
between  its  legs ;  St.  George,  with  nothing 
but  a  helmet  on  (l)eing  the  last  piece  of 
armour  he  is  likely  to  want),  putting  his 
naked  feet  well  forward,  59  that  the  dra- 
gon may  with  the  greatest  convenience  get 
a  bite  at  them,  and  about  Jb  deliver  a 
mortal  blow  at  him  with  a  Jirord  which 
cannot  reach  him  by  a  couple  of  yards." 

This  design  was  tirst  introduced  on  our 
coinage  in  1817  by  Benedetto  Pistrucci ; 
and  under  the  dragon  to  the  right  of  the 
date  B.P.  can  be  seen.  He  was  the  finest 
coin  designer  of  his  day.  The  Master  of 
the  Mint  had  been  very  pleased  with  his 
model  of  a  gem  for  a  George  which  he 
had  seen,  and  askerl  Pistrucci  to  do  a 
jasper  cameo  for  the  new  gold  coinage. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  works 
of  art  dedicated  to  our  Patron  Saint  would 
b.e  beyond  the  scope  of  this  brief  article. 
To  contrast  the  differen«t  modes  of  treat- 
ment forms  a  most  interesting  study. 

The  German  painters  dealt  with  the 
subject  in  a  romantic  and  chivalrous  spirit. 
St.  George  has  casque  and  floating  plume, 
and  is  accompanied  by  an  attendant 
squire.  He  is  generally  represented  as 
middle-aged,  with  a  beard.  Albert  Diirer 
has  left  us  four  prints  of  our  Tutelary 
Saint,  who  also  presides  over  the  desti«nies 
of  Germany. 

There  is  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of 
St.  George  in  ithe  third  court  of 
the  Hra^isohan  (Burg)  at  Prague.  It 
was  erected  bv  the  brothers  Klus- 
seni)erg  in  1373  i)y  order  of  Charles  IV., 
the  "  Father  of  Bohemia."  More  I 
will  not  add,  since  Mr.  Horace  Penning- 
ton of  Prague  is  devoting  special  study  to 
this  and  other  representations  of  our 
saint,  besides  taking  active  measures  in 
promoting  an  observance  of  "  the  day " 
at  all  places  on  the  Continent  resorted  to 
by  our  countrymen. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  increasing 
efforts  are  being  made  to  honour  St 
George,  whose  day  we  celebrate  on  the 
anniversary     of    Shakespeare's     birthday, 
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and  thui  the  memory  of  the  great  Eliza-  words    Sir  Gilbert   Parker   expressed  his 

bethan   blends   with    that  of  our   Patron  fears  to  the  Royal  Society  of  St,  George* 

Saint,  making  the   twenCy-Dhird    of  April  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  held  out  great 

especially  valuable  to  ail   who  love  Eng-  hope  that  the  Society  would  successfully 

land.  combat     the     danger    and    preser^'e     tht 

"  It  is  good  to  gain  in  sympathy,  loler-  ancient  spirit  uf  English  char^-ter. 


BRONZE    STATUF-IXE   OF    ST.   GEOKGE    AND    tlR.AGON. 
OKIUIN    unknown:    DATE    I'ROBABLV   ABOLl    1858.    MOUNTED    BY 
THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CO-OI'ERAIJVE   SOCtETY,    LIMITED.     AND 
l-RESENTED    BY     MAJOR    MALET    TO     IIIV.   2ND   BATTALION   5TH 
FUSILIERS. 


ance   and  friend h ttcs s  ;  it    is  nut  go»d  to  In 

lose  distinctiveness.     The  tendency  of  the  ihc 

Englishman    is    lo   become    less    English,  ~>fu] 

puticularly  in  the  big  cities."     In  these  a^," 


Pr 


■   Bu 


iV    Calendar   we  see 
•!■,    Marlvr,    on    ihe 
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twenty-third  of  April.  On  that  day  he 
suffered  martyrdom  in  303,  and  our 
Church  has  always  recognised  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  prominent  Christian  saint,  and 
one  to  fitly  lead  the  noble  army  of 
martvrs. 

But  it  is  of  St  George  the  Victorious 
One  that  we  like  to  think  most  on  "  Eng- 
land's Day." 

His  courageous  spirit   and   loyal    heart 


still  inspire  us,  as  our  forefathers  were 
also  inspired,  right  back  into  the  dim 
ages  when  the  real  St.  George  was 
strangely  blended  with  the  Pagan  Perseus, 
and  reality  became  overshadowed  by  myth 
and  fantastic  allegory. 

St,  George  for  England  I  This  was  the 
ancient  battle  cry,  and  to-day  it  is  the 
motto  of  all  wIk)  work  in  the  cause  of 
Patriotism. 


A  TROUVERE  SONG 


TO    A    SCJIOLAR 


By  LAURA   ACKROYD 


WHAT   wouldst   thou  give,  O   moody 
one, 
With    laughing   eyes  to  greet  the  sun? 
With  songs  that  bubble  unrepress'd 
To  watch  the  martlet  frame  her  nest? 
And  know,  as  I  do,  come  what  may, 
The  cup  of  joy  is  full  to-day  ? 

Sing  hey,  a   roundelay  ! 

What   wouldst   thou  give,   O   pining  soul, 
To  eat  your  bread,  and  drain  your  bowl, 
Where  ripples  lap  the  bending  sedge. 
And   stitchwort   blooms  *neath    bank   and 

hedge  ; 
While  through  the  quiet  heavens  stray 
Fragments  of  cloud,  pearl-white  or  gray? 

Sing   hey,  a    roundelay  ! 

What  wouldst  thou  give  for  grace  to  feel 
New-wash'd  with  life  from  crown  to  heel. 
For  childlike  mirth,  an?!  babbling  speech, 
For  heights  of  bliss  you  cannot  reach? 
For  zest   to  watch  the   lambs  at   play. 
With  spirits  frolicsome  as  they? 

Sing   hey,  a   roundelay  ! 

Well,  some  are  born  to  weep,  G(xl  wot  ! 
And  who  may  change  his  destin'd  lot? 
Yet,  vast  in  learning  as  thou  art. 
Mine,  haply,  is  the  better  part ; 
And  all  men  love  me  when  1  say 
"  Put  on  your  smiles — be  glad,  be  gay, 

Sing  hey,  a  roundelay  I " 


THE  HERB  MOLV 


By  KEMLO   WATSON 


THOUGH  he  had  been  busy  all  that 
day,  Oliphant  could  not  sleep.  He 
tried  the  usual  things,  from  self-induced 
visions  of  sheep  to  mathematical  pillow- 
problems;  he  lit  a  candle,  and  smoked 
many  cigarettes,  whils  he  laboured  to 
read  one  of  those  sporting  novels  that 
are  found  in  the  bedrooms  of  country 
houses.  But  none  of  these  narcotics 
availed  him ;  and,  when  the  great  clock  in 
the  tower  struck  three,  he  blew  out  his 
light  again  in  despair.  Even  at  that  hour 
the  Northern  dawn  had  begun  to  glimmer. 
A  faint  grey  light  filtered  through  the 
blinds,  so  that  he  could  see  Rollo,the  New- 
foundland, showing  vaguely  like  a  black 
pool  on  the  big  sheepskin  mat  beside  his 
bed.  Presently  he  heard  a  cock  crow  at 
the  gamekeeper's,  beyond  tflie  firwoods. 
Then  at  last  he  dozed  off  into  a  strangely 
penetrating  dream. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  back  again 
in  his  Greek  island,  wandering  down  the 
narrow   path,   which  led   below  the   vine- 
yards to  the  rocky  amphitheatre  where  he 
had  found  the  buried  temple  of  Hermes. 
He  said  to  himself  that  he  would  find  his 
men  shirking  their  work,   as  they   always 
did  when  his  back  was  turned.     Somehow, 
when  he  reached  the  place,  which  ought  to 
have  been  bare  as  the  sea-shore,  he  was  not 
at  all  astonished  to  find  it  thronged  with 
dark  ilex  trees,  nor   to  catch  a  gleam  of 
marble  shafts  between  the  trunks.     Then, 
without    knowing    how,     he    had     passed 
through  the  temenos,  and  was  facing  the 
entrance.     His    workmen   were    not   to  be 
seen,  but  none  was  needed.     The  temple 
was  perfect        Time  had  not  stained  its 
white  beauty,  nor  winter  s  rain  blurred  the 
sharpness  of  its  contours.     Yet  had  it  not 
the  rawness  of  a  new  thing.     To  Oliphant 
in  his  dream  it  appeared,  indeed,  no  work 
of  human  hands,  but  rather,  like  a  gem  or 
a  flower,  something    wherein    the    hidden 
forces  of  the  earth  converged  and   found 
expression.       Here  was  all   Greece  made 
manifest — ^her  land,  her  glorious  song,  her 
incomparable  art,  her  gods  and  nymphs  and 
heroes. 


Suddenly  he  was  standing  within  the 
temple.  A  haze  of  pearly  smoke  filled  the 
air,  and  the  scent  of  burning  myrrh  was 
in  his  nostrils.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  made  an  offering  and  was  about  to 
utter  a  prayer.  He  raised  his  hands  in 
supplication  to  where  the  image  of  the 
god,  refulgent  with  gold  and  lapis-lazuli, 
towered  behind  the  altar. 

Then  he  awoke  with  a  start,  and  looked 
around  him.  "  If  it  had  only  lasted  !  "  he 
groaned,  realising  where  he  was.  "  I  was 
a  Greek — a  real  ancient  Greek,  for  the 
time." 

The  light  was  brighter  now,  but  it  was 
still  the  grey  that  precedes  the  sun.  The 
black  pool  on  the  rug  was  now  visibly  a 
dog.  "  RoUo !  "  whispered  Oliphant, 
leaning  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  "  I  was 
in  Greece  again.  Don't  you  wish  you  had 
been  with  me  ?  "  Rollo  beat  the  floor  with 
his  tail,  but  did  not  open  his  eyes.  "  Poor 
fellow  !  1  won't  disturb  your  dream,"  said 
his  master.  *'  I  wonder  if  I  can  find  my 
way  back  into  mine."  But  ere  he  could 
drowse,  a  chafl!inch  piped  tentatively  near 
the  window.  A  sleepy  chirp  came  in 
answer ;  then  the  notes  of  a  blackbird 
sounded  like  a  prelusory  cadenza  on  the 
horn ;  and  soon  there  was  everywhere  a 
noise  of  little  instruments,  tuning  for  the 
symphony  that  would  open  with  the  fall- 
ing baton  of  the  first  sunbeam. 

"  'Tis  a  pretty  attention  of  yours,  gen- 
tlemen, to  a  stranger,"  said  Oliphant,  "but 
you  promise  to  be  something  early  with 
your  aubdde.  As  it  is,  you  put  sleep  out 
of  the  question." 

He  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  drew  up  the 
blinds.  In  the  deer),  luininous  violet  of 
the  Northern  sky,  a  belated  star  twinkled, 
far  down  on  the  horizon  ;  while,  overhead, 
the  blue  was  dappled  with  flakes  of  rose- 
tinged  cloud,  like  a  fall  of  apple-blossom. 
So,  though  the  nearer  firwoods  were  still 
haunted  by  the  night,  the  great  rounded 
mass  of  Craig  Mhor  rose  out  of  them,  vivid 
with  heather  already  glowing  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

The  scene  framed  in  his  window  made 
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Oiiphant  forgive  the  birds.  He  leant  out 
and  inhaled  the  keen  air.  The  pungent 
balsamic  breath  of  the  firs  stirred  a  flut- 
tering crowd  of  memories  that  mere  sight 
had  failed  to  waken — memories  of  the  loch 
where  he  had  learnt  to  swim,  the  moors 
where  he  had  hunted  all  kinds  of  game, 
from  butterflies  to  tigers,  of  the  old 
"  dominie,"  who  read  with  him  and  sniffed 
at  his  English  pronunciation  of  the  learned 
tongues.  "  There's  something  in  this 
country  of  mine  after  all,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  It's  massive  and  lonely.  One  doesn't 
find  marble  temples  on  hills  like  these, 
but  they're  fine,  too,  in  their  savage  way." 

A  suppressed  yawn,  ending  in  the  snap 
of  strong  teeth,  made  him  turn.  RoUo's 
amber  eyes  were  regarding  him  with 
solemn  wonder. 

"  Wakefulness,"  said  Oiiphant,  patting 
the  black  head,  "  is  a  necessity  this  morn- 
ing. Let  us  make  a  virtue  of  it,  you  and  I. 
Suppose  we  climb  Craig  Mhor,  and  get 
heroic  appetites  for  breakfast." 

Rollo  whined  joyfully,  wagged  his  tail 
and  dropped  into  the  attitude  of  the 
Sphinx,  thereby  expressing  at  once  assent, 
expectancy  and  patience.  The  last  was 
not  demanded  long.  In  ten  minutes  the 
two  friends  had  slipped  downstairs,  and 
were  out  in  the  still  twilit  park,  where 
Rollo  discharged  his  superfluous  energy  in 
wild  gambols,  alternately  barking  and 
snatching  mouthfuls  of  the  dew -laden 
grass,  as  he  rushed  along.  Then  through 
the  darkness  of  the  woods  they  walked, 
slowly  climbing  for  half  a  mile  or  more, 
on  a  crepitant  bed  of  fallen  needles.  Next 
came  a  belt  of  green  bracken,  already 
flecked  with  rust-colour,  that  took  Oiiphant, 
tall  as  he  was,  breast-high,  and  quite  sub- 
merged his  companion,  whose  course  could 
be  traced  only  by  the  swirl  of  breaking 
fronds.  But  as  they  went  on,  the  sea  of 
bracken  shoaled  and  shoaled,  till  Rollo 
seemed  to  be  swimming ;  then  they  both 
waded  out,  and  saw  the  great  heather-clad 
slope  of  Craig  Mhor,  stretching  away  be- 
fore them  to  the  cairn  on  its  summit. 
Twenty  yards  ahead  the  hill  was  blazing 
in  the  sun ;  and  even  as  Oiiphant  looked, 
the  light  came  swiftly  downwards  till  it 
touched  his  head,  and  over  the  distant 
range  on  the  north-east  the  sun's  disc 
peered,  then  climbed  into  the  sky. 


Meanwhile  the  dog  was  running  frort 
side  to  side,  nosing  the  unfamiliai  ground. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  startled  flutter  in 
front  of  him,  and  a  brace  of  grouse 
whirred  sunwards.  Rollo  looked  at  his 
master  in  evident  chagrin.  "  Wouldn't 
they  stop  to  talk  to  you  ?  "  said  Oiiphant. 
"  They  don't  understand  us,  Rollo.  They 
take  us  for  sportsmen,  whereas  we  are 
sports — biologically  speaking.  Think  of 
it  !  A  man  and  a  dog  who  don't  want  to 
kill  !     Variations  from  the  normal  indeed  1 

.  .  .  Vet  we  can  hardly  be  said  to 
throw  back  :  for  vour  ancestors  and  mine 
uere  ferocious  enough,  goodness  knows. 
Perhaps  we  throw  forwards — at  any  rate 
it's  comfortable  to  think  so.  .  .  . 
What!  Are  those  off  too?  Well,  well, 
perhaps  they're  wise.  This  is  the  twelfth, 
Rollo;  and  many  a  blameless  grouse  that 
flies  the  ling  this  pleasant  morning,  will 
be  stiffening  in  the  parcel -post  before 
night.  They  say  a  shot  bird  dies  easier 
than  he  would  in  the  course  of  Nature; 
yet  I  would  not  be  his  executioner.  Yes,  I 
eat  them,  Rollo — a  thing  no  true  New- 
foundland would  do.  But  what  man  is 
the  moral  equal  of  a  go:;d  dog  ?  Yes,  yes, 
you  are  a  good  dug,  but  you  needn't  knock 
me  down  !  " 

For  all  its  fifteen  hundred  feet,  Craig 
Mhor  has  no  ravines  or  plateaux;  it  is, 
indeed,  rather  a  huge  knoll  than  a  moun- 
tain. A  quarter  of  an  hour's  tramp 
brought  them  to  the  top,  where  they  threw 
themselves  down,  the  dog  to  pant,  the  man 
to  watch  and  muse. 

There  was  no  breath  of  wind,  and  thev 
were  above  the  dews,  so  that  the  air  was 
gentle,  and  the  heather  both  dry  and  warm 
to  the  touch.  If  the  mountain  top  do  not 
freeze,  there  is  no  such  place  for  medita- 
tion. Here  vou  may  find  an  elevation  be- 
yond  the  physical,  a  wider  vision  not  less 
of  the  inner  than  of  the  fleshly  eye.  Things 
are  here  seen  in  their  true  proportions ;  at 
close  ranges  the  aberration  of  the  lens 
distorts  the  image. 

Oiiphant  sat  in  silence  while  his  com- 
panion lolled  in  the  sun  ;  then  he  began  to 
muse  aloud — a  habit  formed  in  the  island, 
where  he  and  his  dog  were  the  only  crea- 
tures that  understood  English. 

"  Do  you  notice,  Rollo,"  he  said,  "  that, 
though  it  is  only  about  half- past  four,  it 
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doesn't  feel  early  ?  "  RoUo  came  over,  and 
lay  beside  him,  putting  a  massive  paw  on 
his  knee.  "  I  wonder  why.  I  suppose 
it's  because  we,  being  really  intelligent 
travellers,  look  at  things  from  the  native 
point  of  view.  Up  here  it  is  not  early 
morning ;  business  is  in  full  swing.  If  you 
listen,  you  can  hear  the  hum  of  life  rising 
everywhere;  and  if  you  look  close,  you'll 
see  that  the  little  people  are  already  hard 
at  work.  There's  a  squad  of  ants  drag- 
ging along  the  carcase  of  some  kind  of  fly 
— and  yonder  is  a  little  red  bee,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  big,  black  and  yellow 
lowlanders,  but  quite  as  busy.  And  a 
huge  blue  beetle,  with  nasty  looking  jaws  ! 
Perhaps  he's  a  constable — he's  lumbering 
enough.  Steady,  Rollo  !  You  mustn't  in- 
terfere with  the  police  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty.  .  .  .  The  silent  hills! 
Why,  the  place  is   as  busy   as   Sheffield  ! 

.  .  .  And  the  humiliating  thing 
about  it  is  that  all  this  life,  this  scurry  of 
work,  is  just  what  would  have  been  here 
if  there  had  never  been  a  man  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  A  hill  like  this  is  a  strong- 
hold of  Nature.  After  all,  what  has  man 
done?  There's  one  of  the  railways  he's 
always  bragging  about  down  there — a  mere 
scratch  on  the  crust.  We've  changed  the 
colour  of  the  surface  in  places — destroyed 
trees,  and  substituted  over-grown  grasses ; 
we've  killed  out  a  lot  of  other  vermin,  as 
they  exterminated  their  predecessors — but 
look  at  those  tumbled  hills  and  the  glanc- 
ing lochs  and  rivers ;  and  you'll  see  that,  in 
spite  of  his  delusions  of  grandeur,  man  is 
among  the  meanest  of  the  forces  of  Nature. 

"  And  yet  there  are  people,  sane  people, 
and  even  one  or  two  distinguished,  who 
flatter  themselves  that,  not  this  earth  alone, 
but  the  whole  universe  is  a  contrivance  for 
the  manufacture  of  man  !  The  mountain 
in  labour  was  a  trifle  to  that  !  Then  some- 
body— I  think  it  is  Anatole  France — sug- 
gests that  life  is  really  a  sort  of  skin 
disease  of  the  earth's ;  and  that  there  are 
happier  planets  which  have  escaped  the 
rash.  Upon  my  word,  Rollo,  that  seems 
a  more  reasonable  theory  than  the  other; 
and,  if  it  weren't  for  you,  I'd  be  tempted  to 
embrace  it.  But  you're  such  a  fine  chap 
that  I  can't  think  of  you  as  a  pathogenic 
microbe.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  real  func- 
tion of  man  is  to  keep  dogs. 


"  Yes,  I  know  you  think  we  men  are 
great  chiefs ;  and  I  in  particular  am  a  god 
to  you.  Perhaps  I'm  morbid  about  my 
kind,  but  I'm  afraid  of  them,  my  friend, 
that's  the  truth." 

Rollo,  who  had  been  pretending  to 
understand,  here  wagged  his  tail  encourag- 
ingly; then,  finding  that  his  master's 
harangue  was  over  for  the  present,  re- 
turned to  his  experimental  study  of  the  blue 
beetle. 

Oliphant  continued  to  gaze  out  over  the 
valley — his  valley;  for,  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  it  paid  him  tribute.  The  boundary 
of  his  domain  was  a  chain  of  hills,  smoke- 
blue  on  the  horizon.  The  bald  old  castle 
below  had  been  the  home  of  ten  generations 
of  Oliphants — a  spirited  race.  The  earlier 
bearers  of  the  name  had  made  it  known 
and  feared  in  half  the  wars  of  Europe; 
the  later  had  carried  an  equal  daring  to 
the  chase  and  the  revels  of  the  town. 

Why  could  he  not  be  content  to  follow 
in  their  footsteps?  Indeed  he  felt  that 
it  would  be  only  to  easy ;  and  it  was  his 
consciousness  of  this  that  made  him  des- 
1  air.  He  would  have  been  no  true  Scot 
had  he  lacked  a  vein  of  austerity,  though 
in  him  alone  of  his  (house  had  it  out- 
cropped. It  had  shown  itself  in  his  boy- 
hood, when,  in  violation  of  family  tradi- 
tion, he  had  not  been  expelled  from  school ; 
and,  later,  when  he  took  a  First  in  Classics, 
a  feat  which  earned  him  the  derision  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  Their  simple  wit 
had  dubbed  him  "  the  Professor " — his 
nickname  to  this  day. 

But  when,  at  twenty-three,  he  found 
himself  the  head  of  his  family,  with  a 
tolerable  fortune  and  no  very  insistent 
duties,  his  ancestral  love  of  pleasure  began 
to  sprout.  Having  exhausted  the  role  of 
the  industrious  apprentice,  he  timidly  es- 
sayed to  play  the  rake.  His  natural  apti- 
tude for  the  part  astonished  even  himself, 
and  he  was  soon  perfect  in  words  and  busi- 
ness. For  a  year  he  rufiled  it  with  the 
best.  Then  one  morning  he  awoke — a  new 
man.  It  was  one  of  those  sudden  crises 
that  psychologists  explain  as  the  eruptions 
of  the  subliminal  self.  Shuddering,  he 
saw  the  degradation  of  the  life  he  had  been 
leading.  His  mental  and  moral  injuries 
hurt  like  wounds ;  they  might  heal,  but 
the   scars  would   remain    for  ever.     That 
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day  he  tried  in  vain  to  read  the  Timaus ; 
he  had  lost  the  clue  to  its  labyrinth.  Now 
fairly  frightened,  he  resolved  on  flight. 
Temperate  enjoyment  was  not  for  him, 
with  his  inherited  dipsomania  of  "  life  "  ; 
he  was  of  those  who  must  live  plaan,  if 
they  are  to  think  high.  The  anchoret  is, 
ia  truth,  often  a  past,  and  always  a 
p:)ssible,  voluptuary. 

That  evening  they  missed  him  at  his 
cjstomed  club;  and  he  was  next  heard  of 
from  a  small  Greek  island,  whither  he  had 
transferred  himself  with  a  portmanteau, 
a  box  of  books,  and  his  Newfoundland 
dog.  That  was  more  than  two  years  ago, 
and  it  was  not  a  week  since  he  had  re- 
turned to  England.  They  had  been  happy 
years,  those  two,  though,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause, he  had  led  the  simplest  of  lives. 
He  had  spent  hardly  anything  on  himself, 
although  he  had  lavished  money  on  ex- 
cavating and  restoring  the  temple  of 
Hermes,  which  he  had  discovered. 

That  work  reverently  completed,  he 
yielded  at  last  to  his  sister's  entreaties  that 
he  would  come  back  "  if  only  for  a  month 
or  two."  But  it  was  soon  evident  that 
Lady  Newbold,  having  got  hold  of  a  useful 
brother,  had  no  immediate  intention  of 
letting  go.  No  doubt  he  had  gone  the 
pace  rather  too  much  in  the  past,  but  even 
that  was  better  than  burying  himself  where 
he  was  no  good  to  anybody.  Now  he  was 
expected  to  take  his  proper  place  in  the 
set  which  his  sister  affected. 

So  he  found  himself  firmly  taken  in 
hand.  It  was  assumed  that  the  prodigal 
had  definitely  returned,  and  the  fatted 
calf  (his  own  calf,  by  the  way)  was  killed 
accordingly.  A  party  had  been  invited  in 
his  name  for  the  twelfth,  a  party  whose 
levity  would  have  excited  comment  in  the 
Abbey  of  Theleme ;  and  he  could  not  with- 
out brutality  refuse  to  be  their  host.  Yet 
ftie  foresaw  temptation,  and,  knowing  his 
weakness,  trembled  for  the  result.  On 
the  night  before,  when  he  met  his  guests 
for  the  first  time,  he  felt  that  his  fears  had 
been  indeed  well  founded.  The  old  in- 
fluences had  gradually  asserted  their 
ancient  swav.  The  talk,  which  at  first 
seemed  fatuous  and  vulgar,  began  by  its 
candid  hedonism  to  appeal  to  long  sup- 
pressed instincts.  The  old  adventure, 
whose    spell    a    hundred    disillusionments 


had  not  sufliced  to  break,  beckoned  with 
white  arms,  challenged  from  dark  eye«. 
In  this  instance  the  eyes  and  the  arms  be- 
longed to  a  Mrs.  Kirke,  a  lady  who  had 
"  come  up  "  since  Oliphant's  rime,  but  was 
already  of  acknowledged  supremacy  in  her 
craft.  When  he  had  been  with  her  for 
an  hour,  he  was  aware  of  the  familiar  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  and  by  the  time  when 
they  parted  for  the  night  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  was  in  for  a  bad 
attack.  "  I  shall  make  an  ass  of  myself 
over  that  woman,"  he  said  to  himself,  "if 
I  stay  here.  I  expect  I'll  have  to  run  for 
it  again." 

All  this  was  i)resent  to  his  mind  that 
morning  on  the  hill-top.  Overnight  he 
had  all  but  resolved  on  a  second  flight; 
yet,  kxjking  down  into  the  valley,  he 
wavered.  Now  for  the  first  time  he 
realised  that  the  home  of  childhood  is  the 
only  real  home.  Elsewhere  one  is  always 
a  foreigner.  "  No  :  "  he  said  at  length. 
"  Come  what  may,  I  won't  leave  my  own 
country." 

He  had  never  known  half  its  i)eautv  till 
now.  Even  as  he  watched,  the  descending 
sunlight  flashed  from  the  weathercock  on 
the  castle  tower  ;  smote  the  deep  blue  of 
the  pines  to  green,  the  grey  hay-fields  to 
pale  gold.  Then  in  the  low  meadows  the 
awakened  dews  transformed  themselves 
to  pools  of  mist,  that  flowed  and  deepened, 
till  they  grew  to  a  shadcnvy  lake,  wherein 
the  clumps  of  forest  trees  showed  as  en- 
chanted islets.  Over  the  loch  and  the 
streams  fantastic  spires  of  vapour  rose, 
fluctuating,  kissing  and  circling  (so  that 
one  might  have  thought  them  naiads  at 
play),  till  at  last  they  sank  into  the  still 
flowing  cloud,  which  now  engulphed  the 
valley.  From  invisible  depths  he  heard 
the  castle  (*lock  strike  fi\e,  ar.d  recalled 
the  sunken  city  of  the  Iketon  legend. 

Soon,  however,  the  mists  dissolved  in 
the  warmth,  and  the  lost  scene  reappeared 
in  flickering  glimpses,  that  fused  and 
cleared,  till  the  watcher  lo(jked  down  upon 
his  valley,  wide  open  to  the  sun.  Signs 
of  life  began  to  show.  From  the  chim- 
neys of  thatched  cottages  thin  shafts  of 
pearly  smoke  sprang  straight  into  the  still 
air;  cows  could  be  seen  trooping  in  single 
file  to  the  byres  ;  slow-moving  specks  in 
the   fields   marked  where   the  hay -makers 
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were  at  work;  somewhere  out  of  sight  a 
distant  mowing  machine  whirred  like  a 
grasshopper. 

"  No  !  "  said  Oliphant.     "  I  won't  leave 
my  count r)-." 

His  eyes  slowly  closed,  and  for  a  time 
he  passed  into  a  dreamless  sleep.  Then  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  awake  again — 
or  was  he  in  a  dream  ?  He  was  too  lazy  to 
decide  the  question.  The  scene  at  any 
rate  was  unchanged;  the  quiet  valley  still 
lay  open  to  the  sun ;  RoUo  still  lay  l)y  his 
side.  But  he  noticed  that  the  dog  was 
acting  strangely.  He  was  gently  wagging 
his  tail  and  gazing  fixedly  past  the  cairn. 
Turning  his  head,  Oliphant  saw — and, 
strange  to  say,  saw  with  but  languid  sur- 
prise— a  tall  figure  striding  towards  him 
across  the  heather.  Yet,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  was  a  startling  figure  enough  ! 
It  was  that  of  a  young  man,  beautiful  be- 
vond  human  canons  and  clad  as  no  mortal 
has  ever  been  clad,  though  in  a  manner 
familiar  to  the  man  who  now  watched  his 
approach.  From  the  left  shoulder  floated, 
rather  than  hung,  a  cloak  of  vague  sub- 
stance and  uncertain  iridescent  colour. 
His  feet  were  shod  with  golden,  winged 
sandals ;  and  there  were  golden  wings  also 
on  the  broad  cap,  that  shaded  his  crisp- 
curling  locks.  The  right  shoulder  and 
arm  were  bare,  and  in  the  right  hand  he 
bore  a  gleaming  rod,  twined  round  with 
writhing  serpents.  His  whole  figure  was 
outlined  with  a  delicate  radiance,  which 
even,  as  he  moved,  seemed  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  golden  sandals  and  the  earth  ; 
but  it  was  the  ineffable,  the  immortal 
serenity  of  his  face  that  made  his  nature 
clear. 

"  Hermes  himself !  "  murmured  Oli- 
phant. Somehow  at  the  time  this  divine 
visit  appeared  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  "  Even  if  1  am  asleep,"  he 
told  himself  with  the  fantastic  logic,  that 
is  so  convincing  to  the  dreamer — "  even  if 
I  am  asleep,  he  is  a  real  god."  He  felt  no 
fear,  but  only  a  faint  wonder,  as  he  looked 
up,  and  saw  the  god  standing  by.  Hermes 
regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  friendly 
eyes;  then  the  divine  lips  moved,  and  a 
voice,  the  like  of  which  Olij)hant  had 
never  heard,  now  met  his  ears. 

"  So,  friend,"  it  said,  "  you  look  at 
last    upon    the    smoke    of    your   country's 


fires;   yet    it    seems    that    you    are    not 
content." 

"  No,  Son  of  Maia,"  answered  Oliphant, 
who  in  his  dream  had  a  dim  idea  that  ono 
ought  not  to  address  a  god  by  name,  "  not 
wholly  content.  For  this  country  is  not  all 
Ithaca  to  me;  it  has  something  of  .^aea 
i.i  it,  too." 

"How  so?"  asked  the  god.  "Does 
some  enchantress  dwell   here?" 

Oliphant  smiled  bitterly  as  he  answered, 
"  The  land  is  full  of  enchantresses.  Each 
one  is  a  Circe  to  nie.  Some  one  of  them 
— some  fair-tressed  goddess  of  human 
speech  will  cast  her  spell,  and  turn  me  to 
a  brute.     It  is  my   fate." 

"  Xot  even  the  Immortals  can  strive 
against  Fate,"  said  Hermes.  "  Yet  your 
lot  may  be  better  than  you  deem.  No 
o:acle  has   spoken." 

Oliphant  sighed.  "  I  know  my  own 
weakness,"  he  said  dully.  "  P'ear  of  it 
drove   me  to   Greece." 

"  Are  the  women  of  Hellas,  then,  less 
beautiful?"  askcfl  the  Slayer  of  Argus, 
with  a  smile.  "And  if  those  of  your  own 
count rv  are  so  terrible  to  vou,  whv  did  vou 
come  back  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  my  country,  I  suppose," 
said  Oliphant.  "  This  has  been  the  home 
of  my  people  for  centuries ;  and  even  the 
most  restless  of  us  comes  back  to  die.  One 
cannot  escai)e  one's  native  land ;  it  drags 
unceasingly." 

It  seemed  to  the  dreamer  that  the  eyes 
of  Hermes  shone  with  grave  kindliness  as 
he  answered  : 

"  Nay,  my  friend,  I  blame  you  not. 
Pious  were  the  deeds  you  wrought  in 
Hellas;  but  it  is  just  and  pious  that  you 
should  cherish  the  land  which  holds  the 
l)ones  of  vour  fathers.  And  vou  mav  con- 
tinue  to  serve  the  gods ;  for  surely  their 
temples  are  everywhere.  True,  men  were 
less  timid  once.  They  did  not  fear  the 
votaries  of  the  Cyprian,  but  dealt  with  them 
as  Ares  with  their  mistress,  and  from  slaves 
grew  to  masters.  I  think  the  world  grows 
old,  and  blood  runs  thinne'r  and  colder 
than  it  did.  Yet  do  I  not  blame  you, 
being  what  you  are.  Indeed  I  am  well 
pleased,  and  therefore  do  I  grant  you  this 
—  that  you  dwell  here  in  peace,  unharmed 
by  any  spell." 

As  he  ceased  speaking  the  god  stooped 
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and  appeared  to  pluck  something  from  the 
earth.  Rising,  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
Oliphant,  who  saw  in  the  divine  fingers 
a  tiny,  white,  star-like  flower  surmounting 
a  dark  green  stalk  that  blackened  towards 
the  root.  He  had  never  seen  it  before, 
but  the  words  of  Homer  started  to  his 
mind,  and  he  murmured  :  "  Black  is  it  at 
the  root ;  like  milk  is  its  flower  !  ' 

The  god  smiled.  "  It  is  indeed  the 
herb  moly,"  he  said ;  "  the  same  that  saved 
Odysseus,  the  crafty  one,  from  the  charms 
of  Circe.  Nor  is  it  less  potent  now.  Take 
it,  my  friend,  and  you  shall  walk  secure 
through  this  isle  of  sorceries." 

Oliphant  thrilled  strangely  as,  in  closing 
on  the  flower,  his  fingers  touched  those  of 
the  god.  He  looked  up,  and  was  about  to 
utter  his  thanks ;  but  ere  he  could  speak, 
he  felt  the  caduceus  touch  his  head,  and 
darkness  fell  upon  him. 

Rollo,  tired  of  tumbling  in  the  heather, 
and  having  failed  to  induce  the  large  blue 
beetle  to  do  anything  but  sham  dead,  be- 
gan to  feel  bored.  He  had  come  out  for 
amusement,  he  understood,  not  to  lie  on 
dull  hill-tops,  while  his  master  slept.  He 
was  hungry,  too ;  it  was  high  time  they 
were  getting  back  to  the  breakfast  that 
had  been  spoken  of.  Would  the  man 
never  wake?  Rollo  looked  at  the  sleeping 
figure  and  w^agged  his  tail.  No;  Oliphant 
slept  on.  Rollo  whined  like  a  puppy; 
then  he  barked,  but  even  that  did  not  avail. 
He  began  to  be  uneasy.  At  last  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer ;  and,  walking  over  to 
him,  firmly  planted  his  cold  nose  in  the 
sleeper's  face. 

Oliphant  started  up,  bewildered;  then, 
taking  in  his  surroundings,  sighed  deeply. 
"  It  was  only  a  dream,  Rollo,"  he  said. 
"  Only  a  dream — but  how  vivid  !  How  it 
would  have  frightened  me  if  it  had  been 
real  !  "  He  shivered,  and  turned  his  head 
nervously,  half  expecting  to  see  the  god 
still  present.  "  Yet  what  a  dream  !  "  he 
went  on.  "  I  can  feel  his  touch  now  as  he 
gave  me  the  herb."  So  strong  was  the 
fancy,  that,  looking  at  his  fingers,  he  could 
have  sworn  that  he  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  a  little  white  star-like  flower 
with  a  thin  stem,  blackening  to  the  root. 

Silently  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  began 
to  descend  the  first  slope;  but  w-hen  he  had 


gone  a  few  steps,  he  stopped  and  looked 
back.  The  hill -top,  daedal  with  leaf  and 
bloom,  glowed  in  the  slant  sunlight  as 
when  he  had  climbed  it  an  hour  ago.  Form 
and  colour  were  unchanged,  yet  how  dif- 
ferent the  impression  !  Everywhere,  in 
the  earth  beneath  his  feet,  in  the  air  around 
him,  in  the  fathomless  blue  above,  he  was 
aware  of  an  unseen  presence,  benignant, 
yet  awe-compelling.  Suddenly  the  know- 
ledge penetrated  him  that  the  world  of  the 
senses  is  but  an  illusion;  the  reality  be- 
hind it  not  matter,  but  soul.  For  an  in- 
stant it  seemed  to  him  that  his  vision 
pierced  through  sense  to  the  absolute,  and 
the  glimpse  struck  in  him  almost  a  swoon 
of  terror.  He  had  lost  his  grip  on  com- 
mon things ;  he  was  a  shivering  ghost  in  the 
Infinite.  Clutching  at  companionship,  he 
turned  to  Rollo;  but  even  in  the  innocent 
eyes  of  the  dog  he  saw  a  gleam  of  the 
universal  spirit.  "You  too,  you  too  are 
part  of  it !  "  he  cried  ;  and  fled  down  the 
hill-side — fled  towards  the  homes  of  men. 

Not  till  he  had  reached  the  belt  of 
bracken  did  he  slacken  speed ;  but  there, 
blown  and  weary,  he  pulled  up,  and  threw 
himself  down  among  the  rustling  fronds, 
tiembling,  but  laughing  at  his  folly. 

"  That  was  a  queer  attack — something 
like  the  old  panic  fear,  I  suppose,"  he 
gasped.  "  Do  you  know  that  I  was  afraid 
of  you?  "  he  went  on  to  the  dog,  who  came 
up  at  the  moment,  panting  joyously. 
"  Afraid  of  you,  Rollo,  the  gentlest  crea- 
ture living  !  Yet  somehow  you  are  nearer 
to  the  gods  than  we  are — to  the  older 
shaggy  gods.  Besides  you  are  so  exactly 
the  same  as  your  father  and  grandfather, 
that  one  can't  help  thinking  your  whole  line 
one  immortal  Newfoundland,  revealing 
himself  in  successive  incarnations.  .  .  . 
No,  it  wasn't  madness  in  me — it  was  a 
revelation.  I  think  I  came  as  near  to  a 
conception  of  the  infinite  as  is  possible  to 
a  finite  mind — and  it  was  too  much  for  me. 
Rollo,  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  have  the 
courage  to  climb  Craig  Mhor  again."  And, 
looking  up  to  w^here  the  cairn  jutted  white 
against  the  blue,  he  shuddered.  "  Come  !  " 
he  said,  rising  to  his  feet,  "  let  us  get  back 
to  the  people  who  don't  see  visions.'' 

He  strode  briskly  on,  crushing  down  his 
fears ;  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
castle     had    almost    recovered    his    usual 
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phlegm.  Only,  when  he  had  dressed  and 
was  on  hi>  way  down  lo  lireakfast,  tie  de- 
lected in  himself  a  sudden  revolt  against 
the  society  of  his  gutsts.  Hi;  piuiyed  a 
moment  on  the  stairs,  it  was  tiio  liif;  'a 
drop  from  tiie  jmrnonals,  'tie  thoi!f,dit.  then 
smiled  in  se  It-con  tempt.  Before  long,  no 
doubt,  he  would  be  listening  to  Mrs. 
Kirke's  babble  and  doing  his  best  lo  at- 
tract her. 

As  he  opened  the  door  of  the  hreakfast- 
rooai  the  clamour  of  tnngnes  made  him 
shiver.     He  was  greeted  with  jovial  shouts. 

"  Hullo,  Professor  !  ''  cried  his  sister. 
who,  like  the  other  women,  was  dressed  fur 
shooting.  "  Two  minutes  more  and  we 
should  have  started  without  yoii  !  " 

"  But  we'll  give  you  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,"  said  Mrs.  Kirke.  indicating  a  vacant 
chair  by  her  side.  "  Come  and  have  a 
salmon  steak — they're  rippin'." 

Oliphant,  looking  at  her.  caught  his 
breath,  and  paled  slightly.  Some  of  the 
others  noticed  that  he  glanced  hurriedly  at 
his  ri^ht  hand.  Then  he  recovered  him- 
self, and  took  the  seat  reserved  for  him, 
smiling  hospitably. 

"  Tl.ank  you,"  he  said  ;  "  I'm  afraid  I'll 
take  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I 
had  a  long  walk  this  morning.  But  don't 
let  me  keep  you.  Bruce  can  be  trusted  to 
see  that  you  all  have  good  sport.  I  forgot 
to  mention  last  night  that  I  had  given  up 
shooting." 

"  What !  "  came  from  a  dozen  throats. 
Even  Mr.j.  Kirke  was  aghast. 

"Yes,"  continued  Oliphant  pleasantly, 
"I  will  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  golf 
with  you ;  I  will  even  play  bridge  with  you. 
But  I  v;ill  not  shoot  with  you,  fish  with 
you,  hunt  with  you." 


"  Good  lord  !  "  groaned  a  portly  person, 
facetiously  kr:own  as  "the  Cherub,''  on 
account  uf  his  winglike  ears;  "and  he 
has  the  best  moors  and  river  in  Britain  !  * 
"Guin'  tn  give  up  sport!"  cried  I.ady 
N'ewlx)!il,  purple  with  suppressed  rage, 
"What   for?" 

"  Perhajis,  mv  riear  Marv,  the  best  rea- 
son is  that  I  have  lost  all  interest  in  it." 

There  was  a  painful  silence.  Then 
gradually  a  suliilued  conversation  struggled 
into  being.  The  Cherub  whispered  to  his 
neighbour  that,  though  it  was  kejit  quiet, 
it  wa.s  jiretty  gcjierally  knowr  'hat  there 
was  insanity  in  the  familv. 

Mrs.  Kirke  leaned  towards  Oliphant. 
"  I'm  goin'  to  take  pilv  on  you,''  she  mur- 
mured.    "  I'll  stop  and  plav  golf." 

"  I  couldn't  dream  of  it."'.said  Oliphant. 
"  I  know  you'd  rather  shmrt.  and  I  should 
feel  a  beast  if  I  s[xjiled  your  day.  Be- 
sides,'' he  added  hastily,  seeing  her  al)Out 
to  interrupt.  "  I  shall  be  tremenilouslv 
busy  to-day." 

"Oh,  all  right  I  "  answererl  Mrs.  Kirke 
coldly. 

When  ()li])hant  had  seen  the  shooters 
go,  he  stooil  a  moment  in  silence.  "Good 
heavens  !  "  he  .said  at  last.  "  was  that  mv 
enchantress?  .  .  .  Poor  creature  1 
She's  not  altogether  bail.  I  suppose,  but 
.  .  .  ."  He  turned  and  gazed  over 
the  firwoods  at  the  clear-cut  summit  of 
Craig  Mhor.  "  It  was  not  a  dream,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice.  "  When  I  entered 
that  room  I  felt  his  touch  and  saw  the  herb 
nioly.  And  the  charm  has  worked  !  I  am 
a  free  man — free  to  live  sanely  and 
cleanly  !  No,  it  was  no  dream  !  You 
saw  him  too,  Rollo,  didn't  you?" 

Rollo  looked  wise  and  wagged  his  tail. 
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BURSTING  OF  THE  BUDS 

By  G.    CLARKE    NUTTALL,    B.Sc. 


AS  winter  passes  and  the  first  faint 
flush  of  green  runs  along  ihe  bare 
brandies  af  the  trees,  ihe  imagination  of 
an  observer  is  stirred  in  a  twofold  way, 
for  this  phenomenon  of  the  annual  renewal 
of  life  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  both 
the  emotions  and  the  reason — to  poet  anil 
sdentist  alike. 

"  Were  I  a  skillful  piiinter. 

What  shQuld  1  wiilit  for  tliee  ! 
A  tioy  spring  bml  peeping  out 
From  a  witheiw  wintry  tree," 

says  George  Mardonalil.  and  Tenn\sf 


I 

L" 
: 


peatedly  and  lovingl; 

i|o  the  buds  when  they 

burst  in    the  springtimi 

— "  Sweet 

in    spring,"    when    "  Th. 

folded  leaf 

out  the  bud,  whirh    winds 

upon  the  branch,  and   iher 

grows  green  and  broad.' 

But  apart    from    the    ei 
tions  and  the  tender   fane; 
the    poets    there    is    ; 
_    in    the    whole 
of    bud    formation    and    bud    de- 
velopment     that      is      particularl 
fascinating  to    the 
knowledge    from  the   scientific    poini 


of  \iew.  For  umler  broad  outlines  of 
siinilarity,  infinite  diversify  of  detail  con- 
fronts him  and  challenges  his  recognition, 
since  no  two  trees  manage  itielr  affairs  in 
the  same  manner ;  llie  oak  has  its  peculbr 
way,  quite  differeni  lo  that  of  the  elm, 
and  both  vary  in  diverse  particulars  from 
the  lime  and  all  other  trees  whatsoever. 

Moreover,  a  bud  is  a  very  marvellous 
thing  in  itself.  Lord  Avebury  simply  de- 
fines it  as"  a  short  shoot  bearing  a  number 
of  joung  leaves  closely  packed  together." 
Thus,  if  we  can  imagine  a  branch  bearing 
leavi 


the 


before, 


suddenly  compressed  so  that  all 
lea\-es  are  folded  and  lelesooped 
one  on  to  the  other,  and  then  the 
whole  al  once  shrunk  to  minute 
proportions  after  the  fashion  of 
'■  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  we 
should  get  a  bud.  But  a  bud  is 
Every  bud  is  a 
valuable  asset  lo  a  tree;  it  has 
been  produced  at  the  expense  of 
much  energy  aired  food,  and  is 
It  of  rr.onths,  perhaps 
f  effort.  The  majority 
of  the  buds  which  open  on  the' 
n  the  April  of  one  year 
been  forming  ever  since 
summer    of    the    year 


such 


been  slowly    coming   into 
existence  for  more  thin 
a  year  before  that,  and 
all  this   lime  the    tree 
has    been     manufac- 
turing   materials    to 
build     them     up. 
And  the  buds  hold 
within  themselves 
the  whole  future 
of     the     tree. 
Each    repre- 
sents     the 
potential 
birth    of     a 
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thii  upkecji  of  tliL-  tree  csMliIisIimeni    and  furry  ha  . 

aiil  in  (lie  |ir<i<lucti(.rL)  i>t  futurt;  lutils  for  jgain.si:  gn 

tlw  pcrjifliuilinii  of  tile  work.       HencL'  it  tht  hud.s  ' 

I  fnij)li:isi^ci|  that  ;i  l>ii(i  ihe  geiii 

L-  ihat  (.-.ills  fur  pn-U-c--  tliL-rn  to 
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t,  or  [ierlin[>s  an  inner  lining  of 
*  ivhirh  nrv  a  srn.Toij^n  re.iK-ilv 
Ml  iMici.  An.l,  tliiis  furiiislu-.i. 
'ri.-st"  thrinifjli  tin:  winter  imlil 
w:innUi  of  tlii'  spring  sun  a\v.:ke:j 

■lu-slnuts    aru   trees    wlxi  are 

'iilarlv     careful      over    their 

is,  (lerhaps  bei-aose  they  are 

ji!  to  l.L-  amont;  ilie  verv  first 

\o  resp.Hvi    II.   the    cali    of 

spring.  Thev  give  lliem  a 

ciVLTing  of  thick  scales, 

anil     then    niat    this 

over      with      stirty 

gum—  (Tennysiin 

s  hmv  tile 


tinil.     if     \Qu 
lii.>k,     that     the 
Iiase    of    the     leaf 
stalk.  iJuwn    where  it 
joined    the    branch,     is 
h..ll.iw.     an.i     further     in- 
vesiigati;in  shmvs    that    this 
liollinveil    stalk-en.l.    wlien     ...n 
the  hra:-c:i,  serve-l  as  a  e-iji  for 
a     tiny    InirJ    whii-h     tlimugli    the 


allv  matured  under  its  shelttT.  Now, 
whfii  it  is  le.if-fall  time  the  l.uil  lias 
beo>me  strung,  and,  fiirtlier.  is  L-.]uip]i.i! 
uiih  a  proiei.iive  s.-.ilv  o.ai  of  jis  i,«n  to 
e  a.  a  guani  dnring  its  winter  sie.p  in 
llie  open, 
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harm   during  .  ^ 

the    inevitable   winter  'Mid    they    must    all  si>rin;; 

|»re]>.ire;   ai  some  have   a  ccimpleie   si'alv  are     I 

Ortering  r>f  f5a:teiK<i  stalks  ..r  ..f  s;  ei.-iaUy  the     > 

mt«Iilied  leaves;  ..tlu-rs  again  ha\e  a  eoat  bur-tit 

of    dried    brown    S'-ale-S ;    wliile.    in    niatiy  .-iiriki- 

c^ses,  to  any  of  these  is  added  ai-iKiting  of  buds  t 
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HOW   THE   ELM   BUD  BURSTS. 

Some  of  the  bud  sculeH  turn  pink  and  look 

tike  atreamera  qdioi  g  the  green  leikvea. 

and  more  kiMibly.  They  are  now  smooth 
and  shining  at  the  top,  but  are  clad  below 
with  strong  brown  scales.  Presently  the 
smcxh  top  begins  \o  split,  and  through 
the  opening  the  lightly  folded  leaves  push 
out.  As  they  emerge  the  folds  become  less 
pressed  togeither,  and  the  leaves  begin  to 
fall  a  little  apart  When  they  !iave  quite 
freed  themselves  and  the  stalks  commence 
to  show,  in  every  bud  two  pairs  of  leaves 
spread  out  and  set  themselves  crosswise, 
anr"  then  the  whole  tree  looks,  for  all  the 


world,  as  if  its  dark  brown  limbs  were 
decked  al  every  point  with  delicate  four- 
branched  sconces,  the  outer  part  of  the 
bud  seri'ing  as  holder  for  the  four  graceful 
upstanding  leaves  which  are  just  beginning 
to  curve  outwards.  Moreover  their  beauty 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  pale 
green  tissue  of  the  leaves  is  still  lying  in 
dainty  pleats.  The  picture  on  page  32 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  course  of  events. 

The  maples,  which  follow  later,  bear 
a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  chestniKs, 
and  yet  are  different.  The  bud  is  slighter 
and  more  tapering,  and  just  before  it 
bursts  it  lengthens,  and  then  the  top  scales 
that  arch  over  the  bud  tip  are  pushed 
apart,  and  the  two  earliest  leaves  peep  out 
on  either  side.  The  bud  is  charming  at 
'this  stage — a  study  in  colour — for  while 
the  lower  part  is  brown  the  two  upper 
arching  scales  are  a  lovely  red.  a  striking 
oonirasi  lo  the  pale  green  of  the  leaves. 
Curiously  er.ough  the  lop  long  scales  seem 
loth  to  let  the  charge  they  have  protected 
so  faithfully  (he  winter  through  escape 
them,  for  they  also  piu  on  a  spurt  and 
grow  in  length,  as  though  endeavouring  to 
restrain  the  outbreak,  Kul  their  effort  is 
in  vain^ — vouth  will  assert  itself — and,  as 
the  third  stage  pirtured  shows,  we  have 
the  long  scarlet  bud-scales  pushed  well 
apart  arwl  the  leaves  triumphantly  emerg- 
ing. In  the  I.xst  stage  given  in  the  photo- 
graph the  first  ]>air  of  leaves  have  com- 
pletely freed  iheinsehes,  but  they  hang 
down  in  a  deprecating  way  as  though  half 
ashamed  of  tlieir  escape.  The  second 
pair  of  leaves  tliray  away  the  red  embrace 
dire<:lly,  an<l  the  bud-sciles  soon  fall  to 
the  ground,  forming  thereon  a  crimson  car- 
jwt  as  though  they  were  a  shower  of  flower 
petal.s.  Their  work  is  done.  A  compari- 
son of  the  opening  of  the  dieslnul  and 
maple  Inids  as  here  piaured  shows  plainly 
how  much  they  rlifler— the  humble  atti- 
tude of  the  niaple  l>eing  in  great  contrast 
to  the  j>erky  upstanding  of  ihe  chestnut. 

The  lime  is  cjuite  difTerent  to  either  the 
chestnut  or  (he  maple.  If  we  notice  (he 
lime  trees  in  the  spring  just  at  the  time  of 
the  bursting  of  their  buds  we  shall  be 
struck  with  the  multitude  of  little  green 
hearts  that  are  hung  out  along  either  side 
of  the  branches,  their  tips  poirHing  to  the 
ground.  And  at  the  top  of  the  hearts  He 
small,  reddish  brown  scales — the  scattered 
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fwits  of  the  buris'  winter  covering.  The.se 
leaves  are  particularly  fragile  and  rielicate 
in  iheir  early  life,  and  thai  is  perliaps 
why  they  hanj^  ilijun  in  this  fashion,  for 
by  so  doing  ihey  are  less  exjxxsed  to  oild 
and  wet  than  they  would  be  were  they  held 
out  aloft.  Moreover  in  drooping  thus  they 
shield  one 
another.  And       '  ~     '    ~~ 


the    bud 


ihing;     then 


f  r 


i  (  s 


arrival  of  the  leaves.  Since  the  leaves,  a« 
well  as  being  in  pleats,  are  also  folded  in 
half  ujxm  themselves,  we  get  nothing  l-Ve 
the  "  hearts  '  in  the  lime,  though  the  leaves 
are  not  very  di.ssimilar  in  sliape.  When 
the  bud  has  poured  furth  all  its  cot>tents 
the  leaves  unfold  and  unpleat,  the  pink 
s  t  r  e  a  mers 
"  ■  drop  off  one 
by  one,  and 
waft  to  the 
g  r  o  u  n  d 
below,  and 
the  lea ves 
raise  them- 
selves to  the 
level  of  the 
branches  and 
spread  out  to 
the  sunlight. 
The  beech 
bud,  one  ot 
the  m  o  s  I 
graceful  in 
its  opening, 
runs  close  to 
the  elm  in 
beauty, 
though   lack- 


A  VIGOROUS  BEECH  BUD. 
The  bud  contitiiied  tho  wliolo  of  those  Icavi 
tds,       and 


unrler  side  a 

p  r  o  j  e  cting 

green      point 

thrusts      dowi 

pnives     itself     to     be     green     leaf-lissue 

in     daintiest     pleats.      The    green    pleats 

lengthen  vertically,   and  at  the  same  time 

beatitiful  pink-tipped  streamers— with  the 

colouring  of  the  wild   rose  petals,   appear 

and  seem  to  announce  with  a  flourish  the 


mg 


the 


touch  of  rose 
colour.       I  n 

stage  it  is  a 
little  pointed 
spindle,  per- 
haps not 
more  than 
half  an  inch 
long,  but  as 
the  sap  rises 
in  the 
b  r  a  nch  es, 
and  the  new 
life  of  the 
spring  stimu- 
lates it  to 
action,  it 
literally 
shoots  forth  until  it  is  a  long  tapering  lance, 
wrapped  in  dry,  fawn-coloured  scales  that 
are  translucent  like  the  paper  on  the  out- 
side of  a  ChrLsimas  cracker.  Slill  the  life 
behind  the  bud  urges  it  onwards,  and  the 
leaves  gush  forth  like  a  fountain,  their 
vivid  greenness  intermingling  wkU^t.^  Csjfiiv- 
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noticeable  whfn  tliL-  bud  has  readied  the 
stages  in  its  i-aracr  that  are  depicted  third 
ami  fourth. 

But  il  urare  is  llir  s[».rlal  rharnctc-ristir;  to 
be  assij^ni'd  to  the  r.i]i..-iiiii(;  uf  ihe  lifcii  Inid, 
ihal  111  the  uak  bii-l  (]Mj;e  ■^^)  must  In;  put 
(I.HH1  ;us  Niurdiness.  .i  s-.lid  John  Hull  strtl 
of  lliickn_>ss  uliicii  is  aiirariive  l>y  its  very 
suggestion  of  vigiriir  and  force.  It  is 
short  arH.I  miniral.  wilh  five  tiers  of  dark 
bniivn  .Idles  ovi-rlapping  like  ihe  slates  on 
a  r.H.f.  and  I.or.l  Avehcrv  n.mpares  it   to 


t  sort  of  a 


II.\ZEI.    UL'D. 
Ill   its  eilllKT  sfaur-   this   llUll  J\- 

tttiiiil.U-.-.   n  cr-'v'i    ■>>"<l>   »'iLh  out- 
«i-clda-d  «ii.L;,. 

rate  finvn  of  ihr  s.mU-s  ib.H  ibey  carry  out 
with  ihfin.  And  everv  leaf  is  friiigL-d  iviih 
silver  hairs  and  has  a  .sibcr  ba.-k  and  is 
pleated  fan-wise.  The  jiholograph  givi-s 
some  idea  i.f  ifie  fonti  aiid  manner  of  ihe 
Intr.^ting.   but  it   c.^n  give  no  idea  of   the 

and  green.  Hhich   is  s|>cciaHy  lovely    and 
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>^ 


Its  uhuiacturUtK-  i-  iliinliii..".     TW  l.-.ivt-  ai-jic-u'  in  ii  IiuikU  at  llm  t.>i>  ■>£  ll>^■  bn.l 
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A  ULAC  BUD  IN  VARIOUS  STAGES. 
The  leaves  are  nefLtly  laid  one  upon  the  other,  and  no  8[ince 

way,  and  a  bunch  of  leaves  appears.  They 
hax'e  a  rather  crumided  appearance,  and 
lack  altogether  the  pleating,  folding,  and 
delicacy  of  arrangement  that  we  have  seen 
in  the  beech  and  other  buds.  Lon.1  Ave- 
bury  furtlier  points  out  that  because  the 
bud  is  full  short  for  the  leaves,  these  are 
bent  round  like  a  bow  within  it,  conse- 
quently it  is  necessary  for  the  baby  leaf 
edges  to  be  developed  in  folds;  ctheruise, 
when  the  leaves  stretched  out  on  emerging 
they  would  tear  in  all  directions.  Hence 
the  irregular  shape,  the  lobes,  and  weli-cirt- 
into  margin  of  an  oak  leaf.  No  such 
necessity  arose  in  such  a  leaf  as  the  Iwech 
for  the  buds  were  long  enough  to  hold  the 
leaves  full  length  in  their  pleats. 

It  will  l>e  remembered  diat  the  oak  and 
the  ash  a.re  rivals  in  the  mailer  of  lieing 
the   last   tri  put    forth    their  leaves   in  tlie 
.spring.     Tile  old   rhyme  .s:iys  : 
"CuiiK'^  tliuAxh  t^fin-ellmUiik, 

1><iiil>tk-s»  we  shnll  have  h  Muk  ; 

CiiincH  (lie  Oak  before  the  As)i, 

Wc,  nu  doubt,  shall  Iiave  a  splash. 


alluding    to   the 

superstition  that 
when  the  oak  is 
the  last  lo  come 
out  we  are  in  for 
a    wet     summer, 
when  the  ash  is 
last     we     shall 
have  a  fine  one 
with        only 
showers  —  that 
is,    a    "  splash." 
It     is     difficult, 
,     however,  to    say 
how    much   truth 
there     is     in     this 
perstilion,  and  for 
must  part  the  ash 
out  last.  This  tree 
is     particularly    remark- 
able    for     the      intense 
blackness    of   its    winter 
buds.    "  More  black  than 
ash  buds  in  (he  front  of 
Marrli,"  says  Tennyson, 
Irving  to  find  a  suitable 
ciuiiparison  for  the  black- 
ness cif  Juliet's  hair.  This 
darkness   is    due   to   the 
wasted,    black   colour   of  the   two 
outer  leathery  bracts  that 
enwrapt  the  whole  bud,  the  stems  and  other 
bud-bracts  are  of  jialer  and  greener  hue. 

Before  we  pass  away  from  the  heiJge- 
rows  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  the  buds 
of  the  hawl.  which  look  in  their  bursting 
like  so  many  little  green  moths  fluttering 
along  the  sleiu.s  (see  page  36).  As  the  buds 
awake  from  their  wiiWer  sleep  the  first  two 
little  leaves  lift  themselves  from  the  out- 
side and  stretch  out  like  wings  on  eill>er 
side,  and  the  pale  bmwn  bud  hangs  down 
between  them  and  gives  the  aj)j>earance  of 
(he  Uidy  of  the  moth.  This  is  very  obvious 
in  the  first  and  second  stages,  shown  in  the 
illuntratiiMi,  and  still  nx.ire  obvious  in  real 
life.  Again,  at  a  short  distance  the  buds, 
in  cxjlour  and  form,  k>ok  curiously  like 
little  hazel  nuts,  so  that,  even  if  one  regards 
the  nii'th-(Lp|icaram'e  as  fanciful,  one  is 
a.minualh  .■struck  «ith  ihe  idea  that  (here 
are  nul.-.  alrcad\  a|>|)c.arlng  down  the  .stem. 
FTiim  tlie  pliiiiograph  «e  can  see  that  the 
hazel  is  difiL-rent  lo  most  of  thetHhcr  buds 
we  have  interiiewed,    l>ecause  it   unpacks 
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from  the  outside,  so  to  speak;  it  never 
"  bursts  "  in  the  way  the  oak  or  the  chest- 
nut does, 

The  buds  of  the  wild  rose  are  very 
noticeable  too,  as  the  leaves  are  folded  in 
half  and  wrapped  up  in  a  tube  of  green 
scales,  out  of  the  top  of  which  they  are 
eventually  thrust  like  a  head  out  of  a  very 
tall  collar.  Furthermore,  in  this  case  we 
find  the  oldest  leaves  at  the  top  and  centre, 
and  the  younger  ones  arising  below  and 
outside  them — the  exact  converse  of  the 
hazel  (see  page  36). 

Turning  away  if-om  the  roadside,  we 
pass  to  an  extremely  interesting  bud  that  is, 
at  times,  found  in  our  gardens,  namely, 
th-it  of  the  tulip  tree — for  this  is  really 
one  of  the  curiosities  among  buds.  First 
of  all,  we  have  an  oval,  greenish -brown 
box  formed  by  t.vo  little  green  leaves,  con- 
cave like  a  watch-glass  and  enclosing  a 
space  within.  Presently  they  part,  and 
out  of  the  space  between  them  rises  a 
peculiar  shaped  leaf  with  a  long  stem.  This 
is  the  first  stage  photographed.  Then  the 
two  bud-leaves  that  formed 
the  box  turn  back  and  lie 
horizontally,  and  disclose  a 
second  box  precisely  similar, 
so  that  in  the  second  stage 
we   have  a  bud    exactly    like 


"^V 


the  first,  only  there  is  a  ^eaf  standing  up 
erect  at  one  side.  In  the  third  stage  given, 
one-half  of  '.is  second  box  is  drawn  aside 
to  show  the  second  leaf  coiled  up  inside  it, 
and  covering  up  a  still  smaller  and  third 
case.  The  second  leaf  is  now  ready  to 
emerge,  and  meanwhile  the  first  has  greatly 
increased  in  size.  In  the  fourth  stage  the 
second  leaf  is  almost  withdrawn,  and  one 
can  see  with  great  distinctness  the  two 
leaves  and  the  two  shells  of  the  boxes  in 
which  they  lay.  The  bud  of  the  tulip 
tree,  in  truth,  always  calls  to  mind  those 
Chinese  boxes  which  lie  one  within  another 
in  infinite  series,  the  only  difference  being 
that  in  this  case,  as  fast  as  the  outer  one  is 
removed  the  inner  one  grows  to  the  size 
of  the  original.  This  method  of  enclos- 
ing every  leaf  in  a  little  case  of  its  own 
is  most  ingenioiii  and  protective,  for  if 
even  the  frost  by  chance  catches  the  first 
leaf,  as  it  is  apt  to  do,  the  second  has  a 
double  protection  and  is  safe. 

But   the   more    we    look   into  bud    life 
the  more  wonderful   and   adaptive  k   apv- 
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A  very  carious  bud.     Stage  three  shows  the  second  bud-box  oi^en  and  a 
leaf  lying  coiled  within  and  wrapping  up  a  third  bud. 
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THE  HUMAN  GIRL 


"  Seven  is  usually  considered  to  be  a 
sufficiently  early  hour." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  at  seven  ?  " 

"  Oh  !— several  things." 

She  frowned  as  much  as  Nature  will 
permit  her — it  is  the  merest  wrinkle,  and 
conveys  no  great  impression  of  wrath. 

"  You  went  for  a  long  swim  in  the  river. 
You  came  home  just  in  time  to  shave  and 
you  were  five  minutes  late  for  breakfast. 
Since  then  you  have  done  nothing." 

I  blushed  a  little. 

"  There  is  the  lawn,"  I  protested. 

She  looked  at  it  critically. 

"  I  don't  call  that  serious  work,"  she 
remarked.  "  And,  besides,  you  have  for- 
gotten to  cut  round  the  jacqueminot 
bed." 

"  Life  is  crowded.     I  had  no  time." 

"  Crowded  ?  " 

"  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Peter,  called 
upon  the  vicar,  and  been  to  the  post  office. 
I  have  also  washed  Poncho,  and  mended  a 
croquet  mallet." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  a  really  strenu- 
ous person,"  she  said,  a  little  sadly. 

"  I  am  afraid  not." 

"  You  have  very  little  ambition." 

"Almost  none  at  all." 

"  But  I  love  you." 

"  And  who  could  be  ambitious  after 
that  ?  " 

"  Will  you  begin  your  book  to-day  ?  " 

And  when  Rhoda  talks  like  that,  when 
her  lips  part  and  her  eyes  j)lead,  why, 
who  am  I  that  I  should  resist  ? 

"  This  ver\'  minute." 

She  dropped  a  kiss  upon  my  forehead. 
And  then  the  Great  Mogul  issued  a  guttural 
command. 

We  are  at  the  feet  of  the  Great  Mogul 
and  he  sunned  himself  in  the  garden. 

Rhoda  went  forth  to  his  shrine  beneath 
the  elm-tree. 

But  at  the  window  she  paused,  poised  in 
the  sunlight  like  a  butterfly  about  to  take 
wing. 

"  You  have  not  told  me  the  Idea,"  she 
reminded. 

"  You  insist  ?  " 

"  I  command." 

"  I  am  going  to  write  about  you." 

"  Don't  be  horrid.  What  are  vou  really 
going  to  write  about  ?  " 


"  I  was  never  more  in  earnest — and  re- 
monstrance is  too  late." 

«  Wh— what  is  to  be  the  title  ?  " 

"  '  The  Scornful  Tvrant.'  " 

**  I  shall  never  forgive  you." 

"  Then—'  My  Queen.'  " 

"  That  is  a  kind  of  sweetmeat." 

"  *  The  Amazing  Marriage.'  " 

"  That  has  already  been  appropriated.*' 

Rhoda  prides  herself  upon  a  certain 
muscular  strength,  but  for  the  moment  I 
held  her  very  easily. 

"Then  I  shall  call  it  'The  Human 
Giri,'"  said  I.  "And  it  shall  be  about 
you,  and  Poncho,  and  Peter,  and  your 
father,  and — and  the  Great  Mogul."  And 
then  she  escaped  from  my  arms  and  ran 
lightly  across  the  lawn  to  the  cradle  be- 
neath the  elm.  I  watched  her  bend  down 
and  down  above  the  Great  Mogul  until 
her  brown  hair  crowned  them  both.  Her 
summer  blouse  shone  white  against  the 
trees,  the  trees  that  were  robed  with  leaves 
unsullied,  olive-green  beneath  the  hot  June 
sky. 

And  across  the  fields  to  the  bluest  of 
blue  horizons  stretched  the  downs,  never 
so  gloriously  tapestried,  purple,  and  russet, 
and  gold. 

The  white  road  struck  through  the  heart 
of  them  like  a  song,  and  heaven  like  a 
benediction  bent  down  to  touch  their  crest 

And  so  I  took  up  the  author's  pen. 

n. 

Stoke  Xewington  is  a  large  and  melan- 
choly district  that  helps  to  swell  the 
Northern  proportions  of  London,  and  there 
can  be  no  duubt  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Edinboro,  it  is  the  most  i)ious  place  on 
earth.  My  aunt  is  very  much  attached  to 
it,  and  indeed  has  si)ent  the  whole  of  her 
considerable  lifetime  in  one  of  its  propercst 
houses.  She  will  probably  never  leave  it, 
for,  as  she  frequently  observes,  her  church 
is  congenial,  her  d(x:tor  attentive,  mode- 
rately clever,  and  acquainted  with  the  i)ecu- 
liarities  of  her  constitution,  and  there  is  a 
gnx^er  at  the  corner.  1  will  not  describe 
my  aunt,  beyond  remarking  that  she  is 
respectable  without  being  aristocratic, 
evangelical  without  l)eing  demonstrative, 
and  economical  with  a  due  sense  of  appear- 
ances.    To  mention  her  age  would  be  un- 
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UT  Rhoda,  best  of  wives,  con- 
sider," said  I,  and  looked  at  her 
gravely.     She  was  silent. 

"  Consider  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
writers  of  books.  And  why  indeed  should 
I  launch  my  little  bark  upon  the  sea  of 
letters  ?  Consider  the  great  ones,  who  will 
stare  stonily  upon  me,  rocks  of  comparison 
to  shatter  me  to  atoms.  Consider  the 
lesser  ones,  who  yet  command  a  public  and 
will  scoff  at  my  loneliness.  Consider  also 
the  mvriads  who  have  sunk  where  I  shall 
sink."     But  she  laughed. 

"  Think  of  the  fun  of  writing  a  real 
big  book,"  she  said. 

"Fun?  But,  Rhoda,  dearest  of  girls 
and  briefest  of  corresiX)ndents,  think  of 
four  sides  of  a  sheet  of  notepaper  and  mul- 
tiply them,  oh,  by  a  million  I  should  think. 
Fun?"  She  grew  more  serious,  tliis  very 
lissom  and  unmatronly  young  woman,  who 
sat  upon  the  edge  of  my  writing-table  and 
swung  a  dainty  foot  impatiently. 

She  grew  more  serious. 

"  Then  think  of  the  duty,"  slie  observed, 
and  thus  with  a  woman's  intuition  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  weakest  spot  in  my  en- 
trenchment— an  over-sensitive  appreciation 
of  the  claims  of  duty.  "  Think  of  the 
good  you  might  do,"  she  continued. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Alas,  Rhoda,  I  fear  I  am  no  propa- 
gandist," I  said. 

"  Then  be  an  exemplar — and  you  ought 
to  write  a  book,  because " 

"Well?" 

"  Bec.iuse  you  are  unpractical  and  senti- 
mental, and  a  little  poetical,  and  you  can't 
write  when  you're  gloomy." 

She  pushed  back  a  wailful  wisp  of  brown 
hair  that  had  strayed  about  her  eyebrows. 

"  But  the  public,  Rhoda,  the  great  read- 
ing public?  " 

"  You  said  there  wouldn't  be  anv." 

"  Then  our  own  immediate  circle,  our 
friends — what  will  they  think?  They  will 
say  I  am  a  poseur,  a  fatuous  fellow,  a 
loud-voiced,  poor-minded  varlet  shouting 
upon  the  housetops." 


And  then  she  laughed  again,  and  when 
Rhoda  laughs  I  am  in  a  garden  of  June 
rosebuds  with  young  summer  knocking 
imperatively  at  their  petals. 

"  Thev  will  never  think  that,"  she  said. 
"  And,  besides,  besides  —  we  haven't 
minded  what  thev  said — before." 

The  colour  deepened  in  her  brown 
cheeks. 

And  then  the  whole  scheme  of  a  story 
came  to  me,  a  story  that  should  be  at  once 
an  offering  and  a  psalm,  and  a  sermon,  and 
a  history ;  the  story  of  how  two  people, 
I  was  going  to  call  them  commonplace 
people,  but  only  one  w^as  commonplace,  the 
story  of  how  these  two  rebelled  and  were 
happy,  and  are  j30or  and  proud  of  it,  and 
have  no  prospects  but  the  enjoyment  of 
such  cheap  entertainment  as  sun  and  sky 
and  mother  earth  can  bestow  upon  bodies 
simply  fed  and  sufficiently  vigorous,  upon 
hearts  content  with  po\erty  and  glad  of 
life.  It  should  be  a  poem  in  prose  this 
book  that  I  would  write. 

And  Rhoda  guessed  my  thoughts. 

"  You  splendid  person,"  she  cried.  "  You 
have  had  an  idea.  I  saw  it  come.  Oh, 
please,  please  take  care  of  it !  " 

I  collected  a  little  dignity  and  went  to 
the  window.  The  lawn  was  silken  and 
sunny  and  striped  from  recent  mowing. 
I  pursed  my  lips. 

"  Now  don't  be  silly,*'  said  Rhoda. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  said  Rhoda;  "  and  tell 
me  your  great  Idea." 

Then  I  sat  down  before  her  and  we 
iajked  at  one  another  in  silence.  Then  I 
drew  a  deep  breath. 

"Very  well,"  said  I,  "I  will  even  write 
a  book." 

She   nodded. 

"  Good  l)oy,"  she  said,  and  in  much  the 
same  tones  as  those  with  which  she  rewards 
Poncho  when  he  finds  a  tennis  ball  in  a 
shrub.  "  Ga)d  boy,"  she  repeated.  "  And 
1  hoi)e  you  will  begin  soon.  You  have 
been  horribly  idle  lately,  don't  you  think?  " 

"  Idle?     And  I  rose  at  seven." 

"Well?" 
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"  Seven  is  usually  considered  to  be  a 
sufficiently  early  hour." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  at  seven  ?  " 

"  Oh  !— several  things." 

She  frowned  as  much  as  Nature  will 
permit  her — it  is  the  merest  wrinkle,  and 
conveys  no  great  impression  of  wrath. 

"  You  went  for  a  long  swim  in  the  river. 
Vou  came  home  just  in  time  to  shave  and 
you  were  five  minutes  late  for  breakfast. 
Since  then  you  have  done  nothing." 

I  blushed  a  little. 

"  There  is  the  lawn,"  I  protested. 

She  looked  at  it  critically. 

"  I  don't  call  that  serious  work,"  she 
remarked.  "  And,  besides,  you  have  for- 
gotten to  cut  round  the  jacqueminot 
bed." 

"  Life  is  crowded.     I  had  no  time." 

"  Crowded  ?  " 

"  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Peter,  called 
upon  the  vicar,  and  been  to  the  post  office. 
I  have  also  washed  Poncho,  and  mended  a 
croquet  mallet." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  a  really  strenu- 
ous person,"  she  said,  a  little  sadly. 

"  I  am  afraid  not." 

"  You  have  very  little  ambition." 

"Almost  none  at  all." 

"  But  I  love  you." 

"  And  who  could  be  ambitious  after 
that  ?  " 

"  Will  you  begin  your  book  to-day  ?  " 

And  when  Rhoda  talks  like  that,  when 
her  lips  part  and  her  eyes  plead,  why, 
who  am  I  that  I  should  resist  ? 

"  This  verv  minute." 

She  dropped  a  kiss  upon  my  forehead. 
And  then  the  Great  Mogul  issued  a  guttural 
command. 

We  are  at  the  feet  of  the  Great  Mogul 
and  he  sunned  himself  in  the  garden. 

Rhoda  went  forth  to  his  shrine  beneath 
the  elm-tree. 

But  at  the  window  she  paused,  poised  in 
the  sunlight  like  a  butterfly  about  to  take 
wing. 

"  You  have  not  told  me  the  Idea,"  she 
reminded. 

"  You  insist  ?  " 

"  I  command." 

"  I  am  going  to  write  about  you." 

"  Don't  be  horrid.  What  are  vou  really 
going  to  write  about  ?  " 


"  I  was  never  more  in  earnest — and  re- 
monstrance is  too  late." 

«  Wh— what  is  to  be  the  title  ?  " 

"  '  The  Scornful  Tvrant.'  " 

**  1  shall  never  forgive  you." 

"  Then—*  My  Queen.'  " 

"  That  is  a  kind  of  sweetmeat." 

"  *  The  Amazing  Marriage.'  " 

"  That  has  already  been  appropriated.*' 

Rhoda  prides  herself  upon  a  certain 
muscular  strength,  but  for  the  moment  I 
held  her  very  easily. 

"Then  I  shall  call  it  *  The  Human 
Girl,'"  said  I.  "And  it  shall  be  about 
you,  and  Poncho,  and  Peter,  and  your 
father,  and — and  the  Great  Mogul."  And 
then  she  escaped  from  my  arms  and  ran 
lightly  across  the  lawn  to  the  cradle  be- 
neath the  elm.  I  watched  her  bend  down 
and  down  above  the  Great  Mogul  until 
her  brown  hair  crowned  them  both.  Her 
summer  blouse  shone  white  against  the 
trees,  the  trees  that  were  robed  with  leaves 
unsullied,  olive-green  beneath  the  hot  June 
sky. 

And  across  the  fields  to  the  bluest  of 
blue  horizons  stretched  the  downs,  never 
so  gloriously  tapestried,  purple,  and  russet, 
and  gold. 

The  white  road  struck  through  the  heart 
of  them  like  a  song,  and  heaven  like  a 
benediction  bent  down  to  touch  their  crest 

And  so  I  took  up  the  author's  pen. 

IL 

Stoke  Newington  is  a  large  and  melan- 
choly district  that  helps  to  swell  the 
Northern  proportions  of  London,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Edinboro,  it  is  the  most  pious  place  on 
earth.  My  aunt  is  very  much  attached  to 
it,  and  indeed  has  spent  the  whole  of  her 
considerable  lifetime  in  one  of  its  properest 
houses.  She  will  probably  never  leave  it, 
for,  as  she  frequently  observes,  her  church 
is  congenial,  her  doctor  attentive,  mode- 
rately clever,  and  acquainted  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  her  constitution,  and  there  is  a 
grocer  at  the  corner.  I  will  not  describe 
my  aunt,  beyond  remarking  that  she  is 
respectable  without  being  aristocratic, 
evangelical  without  being  demonstrative, 
and  economical  with  a  due  sense  of  appear- 
ances.    To  mention  her  age  would  be  un- 
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gallant,  but  she  remembers    the    Crimean 
war  and  loves  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe. 

She  wears  a  cap  and  disapproves  of  the 
juxtaposition  of  jam  and  butter  upon  the 
same  portion  of  bread.  When  I  was  thirty- 
it  occurred  to  her  that  I  should  take  a 
holiday.  "  You  are  looking  unwell.  You 
have  now  been  in  your  office,  where  1  pre- 
sume you  give  satisfaction,  for  ten  years. 
My  dear  Giles,  why  do  you  not  go  away  to 
some  quiet  country  place  for  a  complete 
change  of  air  and  scenery  ?  " 

"  But  you  know  I  never  take  holidays ; 
I  don't  believe  in  'em;  they  are  unsettling, 
unsatisfactory  and  hopelessly  overpraised." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  my  advice.  You  can  take  it  or 
leave  it,"  observed  my  aunt,  who  is  nothing 
if  not  obvious. 

I  resumed  the  evening  paper.  Pre- 
sently, "  They  can  spare  you,  I  suppose  ?  " 
she  suggested. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so." 

But  in  my  own  mind  I  doubted,  though 
with  shame  and  loathing  I  admit  it.  And 
yet  how  many  of  us  consider  ourselves  in- 
dispensable to  our  own  little  spheres? 

"Then,  my  dear  Giles,  I  should  take  the 
opportunity  of  so  singularly  fine  a  season 
and  go." 

But  I  shook  mv  head,  for  indeed  I  hated 
holidays.  They  disturbed  the  even  tenor 
of  life,  they  broke  the  steady  flow  of  a 
moderate  income,  they  interfered  with  the 
machinery  of  existence. 

For  my  life  was  lived  by  rule  and  regu- 
lation, my  world  was  bounded  by  bricks 
and  mortar,  my  skies  were  geometrical  and 
angular,  my  prospects  certain  if  some 
what  distant,  my  pleasures  urban  and 
anaemic. 

I  was  a  machine  for  making  an  annual 
supply  of  money  which  ])reserved  me  for 
purposes  of  similar  endeavour. 

In  twenty  years'  time  I  should  be  making 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much,  when,  if 
circumstances  so  arranged  it,  I  might  marry 
in  accordance  with  my  position,  and  breed 
children  to  follow  in  my  ffx)tsteps.  Mother 
Earth  was  then  only  so  much  damp  mould, 
useful  for  burying  ])urposes  ;  the  weather, 
sunny  or  wet,  was  merely  the  indication  as 
to  the  garments  to  be  worn  ;  the  shout  of 
the  wind  was  but  an  invitation  to  a  tram  ; 
warm  rain  meant  a  mackintosh,    and    the 


kiss  of  the  sun  was  but  a  reminder  of  too 
thick  an  overcoat. 

This  was  only  two  years  ago,  when  I, 
Giles  Vereker,  was  thirty  years  of  age,  en- 
tirely upright,  a  firm  believer  in  the  desir- 
ability of  the  life  I  led,  a  city  clerk,  and 
the  churchwarden  of  a  suburban  parish. 

Moreover,  there  were  probably  one  mil- 
lion persons  with  much  the  same  outlook 
upon  life. 

At  this  juncture,  the  vicar  came  in.  He 
was  very  brown  and  contemptuous,  and 
had  just  returned  from  Normandy. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Vereker  ?  My 
dear  Giles,  you  are  looking  quite  run  down. 
Why  don't  you  take  a  holiday  ?  " 

I  smiled  at  the  repetition  of  this  remark, 
and  reiterated  my  boast. 

"  I  never  take  holidavs.  I  don't  need 
them.  London  is  g(X)d  enough  for  me,  and 
I  have  twenty  minutes'  walk  to  the  station." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  vicar,  genially. 
"You  know  best,  but  you  are  not  looking 
well,  and  holidays  are  ga)d  for  the  soul  of 
man,  ha-ha  !  and — why  here  is  MissAshby." 

Miss  Ashby  has  the  district  next  to  my 
aunt's.  She  is  interested  in  temperance, 
and  knits  w(K)llen  cuffs  for,  orphan  children 
of  deficient  intellect.  She  is,  I  should 
judge,  about  half  my  aunt's  age,  and  there 
has  been  a  suggestion  of  matrimony. 

"  Mr.  Vereker  is  not  lo<jking  well,"  she 
observed,  after  having  greeted  the  vicar. 
"  Not  at  all  well.  You  should  make  him 
take  a  walk  in  Clissold  Park,  Miss  Vereker 
— a  walk  in  Clissold  Park  every  day." 

My  aunt  adjusted  her  spectacles.  "  I 
have  advised  him  to  take  a  holidav,"  she 
said. 

"  How  beautiful,"  observed  Miss  Ashby. 

"  But  entirely  unnecessary,"  said   I. 

"You  will  return  refreshed,"  said  she. 

"  I  might  never  return  at  all,"  said  I.  I 
trust  that  it  is  not  pride  which  bids  me 
record  that  she  turned  a   little  pale. 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,"  she  observed.  Then 
she  coloured  a  little  and  laughed.  "  How 
could  we  get  on  without  you — the  parish  I 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  imagine."  said  I.  with  a  tourh 
of  humour,  and  offered  her  some  tea-cake, 
which  she  accepted. 

"  It  will  do  you  so  much  good,"  she  said. 
And  so  it  did,  but  not.  poor  soul,  in  the 
way  she  imagined,  nor  indeed  according  t<^ 
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the  ideas  of  any  in  the  little  parlour  on 
that  eventful  day. 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought,"  said  Miss 
Ashby,  "that  Stoke  Newington,  pleasant 
though  it  is,  is  not  exactly  bracing." 

"It  is  exceedingly  healthy,"  said  my 
aunt. 

"  But  a  little  monotonous  perhaps,"  in- 
terposed the  vicar. 

"The  mortality  is  low,"  said  my  aunt. 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so,"  said  the  vicar,  "  but 
I  fancy  Miss  Ashby  was  referring  rather 
to  mental  than  bodily  stimulation." 

Stimulation  in  any  sense  is  distasteful  to 
Miss  Ashby,  but  she  looked  gratefully  at 
the  vicar. 

"  Mental,   of  course,*'  she  said. 

"Then  I  agree  with  you  entirely,"  said 
the  vicar,  heartily.  "  Present  company  ex- 
cepted, of  course,  ha-ha  ! '  Our  vicar  has 
a  keener  sense  of  humour  than  most  of  us, 
but  we  all  laughed,  and  ^liss  Ashby  had 
a  second  cup  of  tea. 

At  this  point,  Jones,  who  is  our  organist, 
and  works  for  some  wholesale  hemp  im- 
porters in  Saint  Mary  Axe,  made  his 
appearance. 

"  By  jove,  you  ai^  looking  very  unfit,"  he 
said. 

Then  he  begged  my  aunt's  pardon  for 
the  expletive. 

"  But  he  is,  you  know,  really.  He  ought 
to  go  away  for  a  bit  of  a  change." 

Jones  uses  dumb-bells,  and  is  the  least 
bit  self-assertive. 

"  I  advised  him  to  do  so,  myself,"  said 
my  aunt,  "  half-an-hour  before  you  came 


m. 

This  was,  of  course  a  hint  that  Jones 
was  not  alone  in  a  certain  power  of  rising 
to  an  occasion.  A  momentary  silence  fell 
upon  the  company,  but  Jones  broke  it  with 
quiet  assurance. 

"And  very  excellent  advice,  t(K),  Miss 
Vereker.     Where  did  you  tell  him  to  go?" 

"  I  had  not  specified  a  destination." 

"  Brighton  is  a  nice  place,"  said  Jones. 
"  But  mv  brother  likes  the  Broads.  No 
sugar,  thank  you,  and  Margate  is,  of 
course,  extremely  bracing." 

Jones  in  one  sense  is  my  rival. 

"You  have  travelled  such  a  great  deal, 
Mr.  Jones,  that  I  am  afraid  you  must  be 
rather  idle,"  said  Miss  Ashby,  with  gentle 
raillery. 


"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Jones ;  "  I 
deny  the  soft  impeachment,  but  I  do  go  to 
a  different  place  each  year." 

My  aunt  regards  Jones,  who  is  a  little 
modern,  with  disfavour.  "  I  should  think 
that  is  very  wise,"  she  observed,  ambigu- 
ously. 

"  That's  what  I  think,"  said  Jones.  "  It 
keeps  one  from  getting  in  a  groove." 

My  aunt  frowned. 

"  Did  Mrs.  Bellow  take  a  soup-ticket. 
Miss  Ashby  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  did  not  see  you  on  the  9.15  this 
morning,"  said  Jones. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  the  vicar. 

"I  must  really  be  going,"  said  Miss 
Ashbv. 

"  I  am  walking  your   way,"  said  Jones. 

"  Good-bve,"  said  mv  aunt. 

And  when  they  had  gone  she  turned  to 
me  with  a  certain  triumph. 

"  They  all  said  the  same,"  she  observed. 

I  nodded. 

"  People  often  do." 

"Shall  you  go?" 

I  walked  to  the  window. 

The  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  are  all  the  same  shape,  and  the 
years  have  painted  them  a  similar  colour. 

"  Kynance,  Sea-view,  Femdale,  Everest, 
Chillianwallah,"  I  read  their  names  one  by 
one.  They  were  very  familiar.  Far  down 
the  road  was  a  postman.  A  newspaper 
blew  aimlessly  in  the  gutter,  and  a  little 
way  up  the  street  a  fish-bone  lay  upon  a 
doorstep. 

The  sun  was  hidden  by  an  emporium  of 
ba^ts  and  shoes ;  a  tram  tinkled  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

In  half-an-hour  it  would  be  time  to  put 
on  my  carpet  slippers  with  the  crocuses 
upon  them.  In  an  hour  we  should  have 
high  tea.  Peter  would  be  late  to-night, 
but  we  might  yet  have  a  game  of  back- 
gammon. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  about  to  purchase  a 
oottle  of  the  digestive  tonic  that  two 
ministers  of  the  gospel  and  a  signalman 
had  recommended  so  strongly  in  my  morn- 
ing news[)aper.  I  stepped  to  the  front 
gate. 

There  a  small  boy  greeted  me  imper- 
tinently. 

He  was  very  brown,  and  he  looked  at 
me  contemptuously  with  saucy  eyes. 
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"  Hullo,"  he  said. 

"Hullo,"  said  I.  "And  why  are  you 
not  doing  your  home  lessons?" 

He  looked  cautiously  up  and  down  the 
street.  Then  he  lowered  his  voice  drama- 
tically. 

"  I  haven't  been  to  school  to-day,"  he 
said. 

"  You  have  played  truant  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

'*  It  was  such  a  ripping  day." 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"All  over  the  place." 

"  You  are  looking  very  well." 

"Thanks,  I'm  quite  fit." 

"What'll  happen  to-morrow?" 

"  Four." 

"  Four  ?  " 

"Two  on  each  hand." 

I  was  silent. 

"  But  it's  jollv  well  worth  it,"  he  said. 
"  Ta-ta." 

I  turned  meditatively  up  the  garden 
path,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
envied  this  small  boy  of  my  acquaintance. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Peter  and  I  sat 
over  the  backgammon  board. 

Peter  is  two  years  my  senior,  and  earns 
ten  pounds  a  year  more  than  I  do.  He 
never  buys  newspapers,  and  has  perhaps 
saved  a  hundred  pounds  more  than  I  have. 
Like  me  he  had  never  taken  a  holiday. 

Suddenly  I  laid  my  hands  upon  the  dice. 

"  Peter,"  I  said  solemnly.  "  Brother 
Peter,  I  am  going  to  make  a  decision." 

He  stared  at  me  dubiously. 

"  I  am  going  to  toss  with  you,  and  for 
the  moment  you  shall  represent  Work  and 
Tradition  and  Respectability  and  Unifor 
mity  and  Stoke  Newington.  I  am  going 
to  stand  for  Youth  and  Sunshine  and  Re- 
bellion. If  I  win  I  shall  take  a  holiday — 
a  holiday,  Peter,  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
different health." 

And  after  some  persuasion  he  threw,  and 
scored  a  four  and  a  hve,  a  quite  substantial 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  old  life.  But  I 
— I  threw  double  sixes,  and  rose  with  a 
strange  triumph  in  my  heart,  a  new  in 
toxication  in  my  veins. 

"  To-morrow,"  I  said.  "  To-morrow — 
where  shall  I  be  tliis  time  to-morrow, 
Peter  ?  " 

"I  cannot  say,"  said  Peter. 


IIL 

A  bright  moon -daisy  rose  and  fell 
against  my  cheek;  cool  grass  pillowed  my 
head,  surrounded  me,  sheltered  me,  sang 
to  me ;  a  stream  bubbled  peacefully  over 
shiny  pebbles ;  a  lark  rose  up  into  the  sky ; 
June   looked  down   into  my   eyes. 

Skirting  this  pasture,  where  I  lay,  with 
my  knapsack  tossed  beside  me,  a  hot  road 
stretched  out  across  a  common  bright  with 
broom  and  sprinkled  with  little  flowers. 

Beyond  the  common  lay  a  belt  of  pines, 
backed  by  a  blue  distance,  clear  and  re- 
mote, and  London — London  was  in  another 
world,  firmaments  away,  if  indeed  it  hid 
not  perished  aeons  ago. 

The  sun  smiled  down  into  my  face,  and 
its  hearty  kiss  lay  warm  upon  my  cheek, 
stealing  indeed  about  the  whole  of  my 
being,  into  my  heart  and  down  my  ar- 
teries, into  my  muscles  and  along  my 
nerves,  like  wine,  and  victory,  and  music 

Yet  beyond  the  fact  that  I  was  un- 
wonted ly  happy  and  free  from  care  I 
could  not  very  well  say  what  change 
possessed  me,  nor  did  I  rightly  know 
whither  in  this  benutiful  world  a  wavward 
circumstance  had  led  me. 

So  I  lay  staring  vacantly  into  the  sky 
and  thinking,  if  memory  does  not  plav 
me  false,  of  nothing  at  all ;  of  nothing  at 
all  until  a  voice  at  my  right  hand  observed 
monotonously  : 

"  A  simple  synthesis  of  pepsin,  there's 
the  rub;  a  suitable  admixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid — gastric  hydrochloric  acid, 
there's  another  rub,  and  the  proportions, 
there's  a  third  rub— ha-ha  !  a  rubber  of 
rubs,  a  rubber  of  rubs." 

I  lay  silent,  trying  to  collect  my  senses 
and  remember  mv  wherealxuits. 

"  A  rubber  of  rubs — and  yet  if  it  could 
be  done,  my  !  if  it  could  only  be  done  it 
would  transform  the  world." 

Here  the  hedge  rustled  excitedly. 

I  cocked  myself  on  an  elbow  and  looked 
cautiously  about  me. 

"  G.istric  juice,"  pursued  the  voice,  "  gas- 
tric juice,  its  want,  its  defects,  the  lack 
of  it,  its  superabundance;  they  be  at  the 
rojtof  the  round  world's  misery — I  wonder 
if  Rhoda  is  watching  that  distillation — it 
should  be  about  time  for  the  last  fraction." 

And  now,  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge 
I  saw  a  lean  face  with  grey  eyes  and  a 
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wide  mobile  mouth.  It  was  the  face,  I 
said,  of  a  dreamer.  It  was  a  combination 
if  Dante  and  Savonarola,  of  Luther  and 
S.  Francis —the  face  of  a  man  athirst  for 
the  well  being  of  others,  for  the  moral  up- 
raising of  a  careless  world.  He  had  pro- 
bably been  clean  shaven  some  three  days 
previously,  and  he  smoked  a  clay  pipe. 

"  Shades  of  Beaumont  and  S.  Martin, 
shade  of  Pawlow  !"  he  cried  enigmatically. 
"  If  I  succeed  the  world  shall  be  regene- 
late." 

And  the  hedge  rustled  a   second  time. 

Now,  on  first  thoughts,  it  had  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  surprised  a  secret  and  a 
ceitain  delicacy  of  feeling  had  suggested 
some  demonstration  of  the  nature  of  a 
cough. 

But  suddenly  a  horrid  doubt  crept  into 
my  mind  that  I  was  but  a  hedge's  width 
from  a  lunatic — and  a  hedge,  too,  that  had 
a  gap  in  it. 

I  lay  very  still,  with  a  beating  heart. 
The  lark  and  the  stream  still  sang,  but  the 
sky  seemed  stormy,  and  my  breath  came 
and  went  with  the  roar  of  an  engine. 

"  Gastritis,  chronic,  acute,  sub-acute, 
melancholia,  paroxysmal,  continual ;  de- 
pression, temporary  and  eternal ;  irrita- 
bility and  suspicion ;  they  are  all  one  pes- 
tilent brood,  and  I  am  on  their  track.  Ha- 
ha,  my  bucks,  I'm  after  you.  I  wonder 
if  Rhoda  is  watching  carefully ;  I  doubt 
if  I  should  have  left  so  minute  a  frac- 
tional distillation  in  her  hands."  And 
then  at  my  left  hand  I  heard  a  frightened 
whisper. 

"  Goodness,  an'  I  forgot  ever}^  bit  about 
it." 

The  situation  was  growing  tense.  This 
new  voice  sounded  very  close,  but  the  grass 
was  deep,  and  I  lay  very  still.  Then  a 
third   voice  exclaimed : 

"  Hush,  he  will  see  us;  stoop  down  here, 
in  the  shadow." 

Then  silence,  while  the  lark  sang  and 
the  stream  tinkled,  and  the  sun  shone 
down,  and  a  vbumble  bee  drummed  gor- 
geously above  my  head. 

"And  for  all  practical  purposes,"  said 
the  voice  of  the  dreamer,  "  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  when  cooled  to  body  tem- 
perature, the  last  fraction  should  be  pure 
normal  gastric  juice,  capable  of  replacing 
in  any  average  stomach  the  ordinary  secre- 


tion, and  opening  a  vista  to  the  dyspeptic, 
that  will  seem  a  shining  road  to  Paradise.'* 

"  That's  daddy  at  his  very  l)est,"  said 
the  second  voice  in  a  hushed  whisper. 
He  i)roceeded,  "  For  heaven,  according  to 
modem  theology,  is  rather  a  condition  than 
a  location,  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  we 
lack  in  the  moral  world,  a  complete  equip- 
ment of  uprightness;  in  the  dyspeptic,  a 
normal  gastric  secretion." 

"  Isn't  it  ripping  ? "  from  the  .second 
voice. 

"  A  perfect  stomach,  the  Valhalla  of 
dyspepsia." 

And  all  the  while  I  lay  like  a  corpse  in 
the  deep  green  grass,  a  bead  of  perspira- 
tion upon  my  forehead,  my  heart  melting 
within  me.  And  once  I  thought  of  Peter, 
at  his  office  in  Lime  Street,  and  groaned — 
fortunate  Peter,  who  was  in  no  predica- 
ment at  all. 

Then  the  third  voice  murmured : 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Rhoda?  " 

"  Can't  do  anything  now.  I  expect  it's 
burnt,  or  evaporated,  or  something." 

"  What — the  Valhalla  of  the  dyspep- 
tics?" 

"  Yes." 

"Oh,  I  say,  Rhoda,  you  naughty  girl 
Won't  he  be  angry  ?  " 

"  Very,  very  angry.  I  shall  have  to  get 
my  tea  somewhere  else." 

"  Does  he — often  get  angry  ?  " 

"  Sometimes." 

"  With  you  ?  " 

'*  Generally.  Vou  see  there  isn't  any- 
body else,  but  Phil  and  the  Mermaid.  And 
Phil's  at  school  and  the  Mermaid's  such  a 
darling." 

"  Why  do  you  call  her  the  Mermaid  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  She  used  to  think 
daddy  found  her  in  the  Isle  of  Wight — 
on  the  beach,  you  know." 

"The  next  question,  of  course,  will  be  its 
compression  into  tabloid  form,"  pursued 
the  voice  behind  the  hedge.  "  Everything 
must  be  compressed  nowadays.  The 
hand  that  makes  the  tabloid  rules  the 
world." 

And  then  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

He  seemed  excessively  tall,  for  above  the 
hedge  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  earnest 
clean-cut  face,  the  profile  of  a  mystic, 
struck  out  against  the  hot  June  sky. 

There  was  a  movement  near  me  as  of 
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persons  crouching  with  pent-up  breath,  a 
suggestion  of  summer  frocks  being  crum- 
pled into  shadow. 

Then  came  long  moments  of  suspense. 
Then  I  cocked  myself  upon  my  elbow 
again  and  looked  cautiously  towards  the 
hedge. 

The  figure  had  disappeared.  I  peered 
curiously  up  and  down,  and  then  to  my 
horror  perceived  him  gazing  at  me  with 
some  interest.  He  leaned  over  a  gate,  and 
his  eyes  were  very  keen. 

"  Have  you  lost  something  ? "  he  asked 
politely. 

I  stared  at  him,  with  my  mouth,  I  fear, 
somewhat  widely  open. 

"  Yes,  no,  yes,  no  I  don't  think  so." 

"You  do  not  seem  quite  certain." 

"  I — I  thought  I  saw  a  butterfly." 

"  They  are  common — it  is  very  possible." 

"  A — a  dark-coloured  one  with — with  red 
spots  on  it." 

"A  Painted  Lady,  for  example,  or  a 
Red  Admiral  ?  " 

"  Er — I — I'm  not  quite  sure.  I  fancy 
it  must  have  been  a  red  lady,  as  you  say, 
but  my  eyesight  isn't  as — as  good  as  it 
might  be,  you  know.  Er — have  you  got 
the  time  on  vou  ?  " 

He  glanced  thoughtfully  at  the  sun,  and 
I  could  swear  that  he  smiled. 

"  It  is  about  half-past  three  I  should 
think,"  he  observed. 

And  by  this  time  I  had  risen  to  my  feet, 
conscious  of  no  personal  dignity  at  all. 

My  waistcoat,  a  summer  one  of  a 
material  dictated  by  economy,  was  covered 
with  little  blades  of  grass.  My  trousers 
were  decked  with  pollen,  and  one  of  my 
cheeks  had  been  burned  by  the  sun.  My 
hat  lay  in  the  grass,  my  hair  was  ruffled, 
and,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  one  end  of 
my  tie  blew  carelessly  in  the  breeze. 

"May  I  suggest  a  traveller?"  queried 
the  man  at  the  gate,  taking  out  his  pipe  and 
blowing  a  cloud  of  smoke  into  the  air. 

"  Yes  I — I  think  so.     Oh  yes,  certainly." 

"You  delight  me,  you  are  a  philosopher, 


sir. 


>j 


"  Eh  ?  " 

"A  philosopher." 

"  I — I  don't  quite  understand  you." 
"  You  are  certain  of  nothing.     You  have 
an  open  mind — the  truest  rule  of  life." 
And  then  suddenly  I  became  aware  of 


two  pairs  of  bright  eyes,  looking  curiously 
at  me  trom  the  snadow  of  the  hedge.  They 
were  hidden  from  the  chemist  at  the  gate, 
but  I  stood  in  the  sunlight  full  in  their 
field  of  vision.  1  glanced  at  them  involun- 
tarily, and  with  something  of  a  shock,  saw 
a  sudden  flame  of  anger  leap  into  all  four 
of  them. 

Two  pairs  of  eyebrows  came  down,  two 
pairs  of  lips  threatened. 

I  got  one  moment's  vision  of  flushed 
cheeks,  and  untidy  hair,  two  summer  hats, 
cool  blouses,  and  dark  country  skirts,  and 
then  turned  blushfully  to  my  new  acquain- 
tance. 

"  The  truest  philosophy,"  he  repeated. 

"  I  should  like  to  make  further  ac- 
quaintance. May  I  join  you  for  a 
little?" 

And  here  by  some  inexplicable  spiritual 
impulse  my  glance  flickered  back  to  the 
girls  under  the  hedge. 

Two  heads  shook  in  unison,  and  I 
thought — I  thought  I  saw  a  brown  fist 
clenched  shyly  behind  a  tuft  of 
grass. 

The  situation  lay  beyond  any  previous 
experience,  nor  was  I  any  way  prepared  to 
grapple  with  it. 

I  looked  at  the  man  at  the  gate  and 
stammered. 

"Not  at  all — not  at  all,"  I  said,  and 
wondered  helplessly  what  he  would  do. 
But  he  merely  raised  his  hat,  with  a  piqued 
expression. 

"Then  good-day,"  he  observed,  and 
moved  thouglit fully  down  the  lane. 

Presently  the  girls  rose  cautiously  and 
shook  themselves  a  little,  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  either  of  them  had  seen 
their  twentieth  summer.  It  was  very  plain 
that  they  regarded  me  with  disfavour,  and 
indeed  I  sUyxl  before  them  an  eavesdropper 
self-confessed. 

I  wondered  which  was  Rhoda.  and  in- 
stinct told  me  that  she  would  be  the  angrier 
of  the  two. 

Her  brown  eyes  were  full  of  reproach, 
and  her  lips  seemed  to  be  as  nearly 
scornful  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  make 
them.  Her  cheeks  were  fresh  and  cool, 
and  she  stood  like  a  dainty  iceberg  in  the 
sunlight. 

Then  I  held  the  gate  open,  and  they 
passed  through  without  a  word. 
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IV. 

This  conversation  took  place  between 
Miss  Rhoda  Welbv  and  Miss  Susan  Blake 
in  a  road  between  Merridew  Mill  and  the 
village  of  Little  Elmington  : — 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  horrid.  He  looked 
just  like  a  bank  clerk.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  tie  ? — and  button  boots,  too — ugh  !  " 

"  He  kept  Mr.  Welby  from  finding  you 
out  anyway." 

"  He  didn't  mean  to,  an'  he  heard  all 
we  said.     I  hate  him.'' 

**  What  else  could  he  have  done  ?  Be- 
sides, perhaps  he  was  asleep.'' 

"  I  believe  he  was  tipsy.  Did  you  hear 
him  stammer?  An'  one  side  of  his  face 
was  all  red." 

"  You're  very  unkind,  Rhoda." 

"  I'm  not.  He's  a  horrid,  inquisitive 
Londoner.  Why,  he  hardly  knew  how  to 
open  a  gate." 

"  Never  mind,  Rhoda.  You  won't  ever 
see  him  again." 

"  I  w^onder  who  he  is." 

(Rhoda  says  she  didn't  make  this  last 
remark,  but  allows  it  to  stand  as  some  sf)rt 
of  apology  for  her  share  in  the  foregoing 
conversation,  which  she  assures  me  is  as 
near  to  truth  as  most  realistic  novelists 
can  hope  to  arrive.) 

V. 

It  was  ten  years  since  I  had  supped  out 
jf  London,  with  the  prospect  of  three  long 
and  entirely  idle  weeks  staring  me  in  the 
face. 

Dumbly  I  tried  to  realise  the  situation. 
By  the  time  I  had  demolished  my  third 
boiled  egg  it  dawned  up(jn  me  a  little. 

I  ate  bread  and  jam,  with  roses  blowing 
in  through  the  open  window,  dispensing 
fragrance  and  nodding  encouragement. 
I  drank  two  cups  of  tea,  and  the  cool  air 
swept  joyously  into  the  little  parlour  where 
I  had  installed  myself. 

I  pulled  out  a  pipe,  and  children  out- 
ride laughed  as  no  London  children  laugh, 
jesting  with  one  another  in  a  broad  anrl 
hearty  speech,  that  rolled  jovially  off  their 
baby  tongues,  and  smacked  of  a  yeoman 
sturdiness.  And  leaning  in  the  doorway 
with  the  new  mof^n  mounting  slowly  over 
the  downs  growing  dim,  I  took  a  deep 
breath  of  this  tonic  sun-cleansed  air,  and 
told  myself  that  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 


and  to-morrow  I  might  go  where  I  liked, 
and  come  when  I  liked,  be  slack  or 
strenuous,  take  the  downs  on  the  arm  of 
the  wind,  or  the  deep  lane  led  by  the  sun, 
or  the  cottage  porch  held  prisoner  by  the 
eloquence  of  my  landlady. 

And  in  the  dusk  a  pallid  procession  of 
my  old  associates  came  past  me ;  slunk  by, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  as  though  they  knew 
me  their  superior.  I  reviewed  them  with 
a  fine  pity,  my  aunt,  Miss  Ashby,  Jones, 
and  Peter.  How  I  pitied  them,  them  and 
my  city  associates,  poor  puny  fellows,  for 
the  most  part  narrow-chested  and  pallid, 
while  I — and  then  I  remembered  with  a 
blush  that  but  yesterday  I  was  one 
of  them,  and  one  day  could  have 
made  no  great  difference  in  my  a)lour  and 
physique.  And  so  I  sauntered  up  the 
winding  village  street  and  out  along  a 
hushed  lane  that  skirted  the  foot  of  the 
downs. 

And  presently  I  espied  the  prettiest 
house,  but  one,  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
see.  Leaning  upon  the  gate  I  saw  one  cor- 
ner of  a  lawn,  rich  like  cloth  of  gold,  and 
beyond  it  a  wing  of  the  house,  old  and 
red.  coloured  by  sun  and  wind,  clasped  by 
roses,  nodding  tremulously  in  the  dusk. 
It  would  seem  a  very  palace  of  rest. 

And  now  a  star  trembled  alx)ve  it,  and 
now  the  young  moon  peeped  over  its  roof- 
top, and  now  a  sudden  glow  of  light  pro- 
claimed the  front  door  opened  from  within. 
I  waited  lazily,  conscious  of  standing  in 
shadow,  and  wondering  to  myself  the 
nature  of  its  fortunate  inhabitants. 

And  then  the  bar  of  light  was  blotted 
out  by  the  figure  of  a  man  of  surpassing 
stature. 

He  walked  round  the  garden,  and  pre- 
sently, in  his  wanderings,  passed  close  to 
where  I  stood. 

"Entirely  spoilt,"  he  said,  "entirely 
spoilt,  and  a  week's  work  absolutely  un- 
done. Had  it  been  a  dog  I  should  have 
said,  *  Oh,  Fido,  Fido,'  but  since  it  was 
Rhoda,  there  is,  of  course,  her  character 
to  be  considered.  I'm  glad  I  .sent  her  to 
bed." 

And  the  last  words  I  heard  him  sav 
echoed  softly  through  the  shrubbery. 

"  Normal  pepsin-  -normal  pepsin  " — 
they  floated  clearly  down  the  cool  night 
air. 
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Then  something  warm  touched  my  hand, 
and  I  bent  suddenly  down. 

Honesty  compels  me  to  state  that  it  was 
the  ugliest  dog  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
having  seen  him  often  since,  a  maturer 
judgment  has  only  confirmed  this  impres- 
sion. But  he  seemed  friendly  and  wagged 
a  mottled  tail  so  that  it  beat  loudly  against 
the  gate.  Presently  the  chemist  went  in, 
and  I  heard  the  front  door  bang  behind 
him. 

So  I  had  tracked  him  to  his  lair,  and 
this  was  his  dog. 

The  world  is  full  of  incongruities,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  a  very  notable  example  that 
such  a  man  should  inhabit  so  gentle  a 
dwelling-place.  Then  a  slight  sound  at 
an  upper  casement  bade  me  spring  back 
into  my  hiding  place. 

A  head  was  protruded  cautiously.  The 
shoulders  to  which  it  belonged  were  clad  in 
white. 

I  could  almost  feel  two  brown  eyes 
searching  the  darkness,  and  then  a  voice 
called  guardedly. 

It  was  a  young  voice,  strangely  impeni- 
tent, clear,  and  full  of  laughter.  It  spoke, 
as  I  supposed,  to  the  dog,  "  Poncho,"  it 
called.     "  Poncho." 


VI. 

There  is  a  stream,  that  wanders  down 

from  the  hills  and,  winding  among  villages 

and   i)astures,   turns   Merridew   Mill,    and 

eventually  finds  its  way  to  a  sandy  estuary 

upon    the    coast.      Above    the    mill    I    lay 

upon   its  banks  and   smoked  my  morning 

pipe.     Presently  my  pipe  went  out,  the  hot 

air  began   to  quiver    over    the    grass,   the 

singing  of  birds  became   monotonous,   the 

insects  hummed,  the  stream  chattered,  sang, 

crooned,   whispered,  and   I    fancy  I   must 

have  slept,  for  in  a  dream  a  monkey  threw 

a  cocoanut  at  my  face  and  another  and  a 

third.     Then  I  started  up  to  challenge  him, 

and  saw  only  a  pellet  of  green  grass  upon 

my  lap,  and  a  little  brown  faced  girl  upon 

the  oppolite  side  of  the  stream. 

She  was  very  brown ;  her  cheeks  were 
brown,  her  neck  was  brown,  her  hands  were 
brown. 

She   wore  a  smock  frock  to  her  knees, 
and  her  legs  were  brown.     She  wore  san- 
dals, and  her  toes  were  brown. 
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Only  her  teeth  were  white,  and  these  I 
could  see  very  well,  for  she  was  laughing, 
as  I  gathered,  at  myself. 
"  Hullo,"  she  said. 
"  Hullo." 

*'  You  were  asleep." 
"  I  fancy  you're  right." 
"  I  woke  you  up." 
"  That  was  very  unkind." 
"  Why  was  it  unkind  ?     It's  on'y  morn- 
ing  yet." 

"  I  was  dreaming." 
"  What  were  you  dreaming  about  ?  " 
"  Little     monkeys    throwing     cocoanuts, 
only   it  was  a  little    girl    throwing    grass 
bullets.     But  there's  not  much  difference,  is 
there  ? ' 

"  I  don't  know.     What's  your  name  ?  " 
"Giles:  what's  vours?" 
"  Elizabeth  Jane  Maria — but    they   call 
me  the  Mermaid." 

"Why  do  they  call  you  the  Mermaid?" 
"'Cause  I  used  to  think  Daddy  picked 
me  up  on  the  beach — but  I  don't  now.    I'm 
eleven.     How  old  are  you  ?  " 
"  Ever  so  old." 
"  Twenty  ?  " 
"  Older  'than  that." 
"  Then  you're  older  than  Rhoda." 
"  Who's  Rhoda  ?  " 

"  My  sister.     She  teaches  me  lessons,  an' 
sometimes   I  hate  her,  but  generally  she's 
rather  decent." 
"  Oh." 

She  removed  her  sandals. 
"  I'm  coming  over,"  she  said,  and  entered 
th»%  stream. 

And  presently  she  sat  down  beside  me, 
looking  meditatively  down  her  long  slender 
legs. 

"  My  father's  a  Chemical  Physiologist," 
she  observed  at  last.     "  What's  vours  ?  " 
"He's  dead." 

"  A  corpse  ? "  in  shocked  tones. 
"Yes." 
"  I  say  !  " 

The  silence  became  a  little  awkward,  for 
I  was  unused  to  conversing  with  little  girls. 
"  He's  been  dead  a  long  time,"  I  said  at 
last,   in  an  effort  to  put  her  at  ease. 
"  I  say  !  " 

"  More  than  twenty  years." 
"  I  say  1 " 

Then  she   looked  at  me  gravely.     "It's 
rather  sad,"  she  said,    "that    my    father 
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should  be  a  Chemical  Physiologist  and  your 
father  a  C()ri)se,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes." 

"They  a)uldn't  be  much  differenter, 
could  thev?" 

"Not  much,  but  they — they  both  begin 
with  C  you  know." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  she  asked,  irre- 
levantly. 

But  before  I  could  answer  a  faint 
"  cooee  "  came  down  the  meadow. 

She  donned  her  sandals  and  jumped 
hastily  to  her  feet. 

"That's  Rhoda,"  she  said.  "I  must 
go,  I — I  think  I  might  like  you,  if  I 
knew  you  better.'* 

"Thank  you,  little  Mermaid."  said  I. 

Later  in  the  day  my  landlady  brought 
my  tea  into  the  porch.  She  had  been 
voluminous  in  conversation  for  the  last 
half  hour,  and  paused  now  with  her  hand 
upon  the  cosy. 

"  He  be  a  strange  man,  be  Master 
Welby,"  she  pursued.  "  A  very  strange 
gentleman  he  be.  but  wonderful  clever. 
He's  a — well  I  don't  know  rightly  what  he 
is,  only  it's  two  things.  Long  words,  too, 
they  be." 

"  Chemical   physiologist,"  I  murmured. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  shade  of  sus- 
picion upon  her  honest  o^untenance. 

"  It  do  sound  something  like  that,"  she 
admitted  at  last.  "  And  folk  do  say  he 
have  written  a  book." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"  Mrs.  Welby  she  died  ten  year  ago, 
after  her  last,  and  Miss  Rhoda  she  keeps 
house  for  the  poor  gentleman." 

"  Does  she  do  it  well  ?  " 

She  giggled. 

"  Ah,  now  you  be  asking  summat.  and 
the  poor  gentleman  that  hard  to  please.' 

"  He — he's  not  at  all  mad  is  he,  do  )oii 
think  ?  " 

"  Well,  there's  folk  as  say  he  be,  an' 
folk  as  say  he  ben*t,  an'  it's  that  hard  to 
be  certain  sure.  But  he's  what  thev  call 
a  phil " 

"  Philosopher." 

"That's  it,  an'  you  never  ran  tell  aljout 
them  sort  of  folk,  can  you  ?  " 

"  Never." 

And   then    two    figures    came   in   sight, 


stepping  lightly  down  the  dusty  road, 
accompanied  by  Poncho. 

As  they  passed  the  cottage,  the  little 
brown  girl  looked  round  and  flashed  a 
smile  of  recognition,  but  her  sister  held 
straight  forward  with  her  chin  perhaps  a 
fraction  higher. 

Some  girls  convey  an  expression  of  scorn 
with  great  natural  aptitude,  but  the  Human 
Girl  is  not  of  these,  and  hauteur  does  not 
sit  convincingly  upon  her. 

I  smiled  a  little,  and  gave  a  currant  bun 
to  Poncho. 

And  then  as  he  waited  for  another,  a 
bold  and  original  idea  flashed  unbidden 
upon  my  mind.  My  landlady  had  dis- 
appeared, and  a  crimson  ribbon  held  some 
gauze  about  a  pot  of  pink  geraniums.  I 
removed  it  deftlv,  and  to  Poncho's  leather 
collar  added  a  daring  decoration. 

VII. 

But  next  day,  as  I  dallied  over  my 
breakfast.  Poncho  appeared,  ribbonless, 
and  I  could  not  help  wondering  if  my 
Lady  Rhoda  had  removed  the  ornament 
with  her  own  dainty  and  indignant  fingers 
— if  she  had  hazarded  a  guess  as  to  its 
origin. 

The  act  seemed  a  sort  of  challenge,  and 
I  made  the  sudden  resolve  that  hencefor- 
ward there  should  be  a  duel  between  us. 
Poncho,  on  this  beautiful  morning,  seemed 
particularly  friendly,  and  devoured  at  my 
hands  large  quantities  of  home-made  bread 
soaked  cunningly  in  bacon  fat.  For  this, 
said  I,  is  a  strategical  move  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  should  prove  invaluable 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  battle.  And 
from  all  this  you  will  see,  as  n(»\v  on  a 
dispassionate  consideration  I  my.self  per- 
ceive, that  a  certain  lightsomeness  of  spirit 
was  already  displacing  my  heretofore 
monotonous  habit  of  life.  Occasionally  I 
would  find  myself  chuckling  for  no  reason 
at  all,  and  once  or  twice  I  .sang  a  bar  or 
two  of  "Robin  Adair"  or  "The  Bailiff's 
Daughter." 

The  inception  of  this  subtle  change  1 
cannot  date,  but  events  have  proved  its 
reality.  So  1  finished  my  breakfast  with 
a  mirthful  heart,  threw  a  pebble  at  a 
passing  chaffinch,  and  issued  jauntily  upon 
the    village    highway.      Little    Elmington 
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possesses  two  shops  where  may  be  pur- 
chased any  known  article  of  commerce, 
besides  many  that  can  rarelv  have  been 
seen  before — mole-traps,  and  portraits  of 
Elijah,  and  the  like. 

And  if  either  of  them  has  an  advantage 
over  the  other  it  is  perhaps  the  one  whose 
picture  hats  vaunt  a  direct  Parisian 
origin. 

This  indeed  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  master-stroke  of  commercial  diplomacy, 
for  the  rival  establishment,  as  I  am  told, 
has  lately  become  lamentably  deserted  by 
the  village  beauties. 

To  this  shop  I  hurried  with  a  light  heart, 
though  later  with  some  trepidation,  and 
when  I  stood  before  its  entrance  I  was  glad 
to  observe  that  I  should  be  the  only  cus- 
tomer. 

The  long  street  on  either  side  was  almo.st 
empty.     I  took  a  deep  breatii  and  entered. 

"Silk,  sir?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Broad  or  narrow,  sir?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  mind. 
Middling  I  should  think." 

"And  the  colour,  sir?  Any  particular 
colour?  " 

"  Anything  except  red." 

"  Ves,  sir;   how  would  orange  do,  sir?" 

"  Excellently." 

"For  a  lady,  sir?" 

And  then  for  a  moment  I  gazed  at  him 
dubiously.  Poncho  had  not  ajipeared  to 
me  as  a  creature  of  sex,  and  for  a  moment 
I  was  at  a  loss.  Then  probabilities 
asserted  themselves. 

"  For  a  gentleman,"  I  observed  with 
some  dignity. 

He  looked  a  little  surprised. 

"  Er — about  what  length,  sir?  One 
yard,  two  yards,  three ?" 

"About  a  foot." 

His  face  fell  a  little. 

"Yes,  sir;  and  the  next  thing,  sir?" 

But  here  a  voice  sounded  in  the  door- 
way. 

"  My  philosopher  again.  Good-morn- 
ing, sir,  good -morning." 

A  cold  shiver  ran  down  mv  frame,  but 
with  a  marvellous  presence  of  mind  I 
seized  my  ribbon  from  the  shopkeeper's 
palsied  hand  and  placed  it  in  my  bosom. 

Then  I  turned  quietly  to  my  inquisitor, 
though  I  fancy  my  voice  trembled  a  little. 


"  Good-morning."  1  observed  ;  **  it  is  a  fine 
day  and  will  probably  be  warm."  The 
Chemical  Physiologist  appeared  radiant, 
and  purchasing  some  wai.stcoat  butU^ns  and 
a  ball  of  string,  suggested  that  we  should 
take  a  walk  together. 

I  hesitated,  for,  to  be  truthful,  I  stood 
in  some  awe  of  this  strange  but  hospitable 
man.  But  presently,  with  a  boidne.ss  that 
had  become  almost  natural  to  me  in  these 
last  few  days,  I  fell  in  with  his  proposals, 
and  we  passed  out  of  the  village  together, 
out  of  the  village  and  up  a  lane  that  died 
away  into  a  track  upon  the  downs,  and  up 
the  downs,  studded  with  little  junipers, 
where  the  winds  met  us  and  the  peewits 
cried,  and  an  occasional  rabbit  darted  from 
our  feet. 

"And  talking  of  philosophy,"  said  my 
friend,  "  talking  of  philosophy.  I  will 
even  introduce  vou  to  the  finest  philosopher 
I  know." 

He  ix)inted  a  lean  finger  to  a  bit  of  a 
humped-up  cottage,  crouched  beneath  a 
shoulder  of  the  hills. 

"  He  has  lived  there  for  eighty  years, 
first  as  a  b<^v  who  scared  the  rooks,  then  as 
a  shepherd's  lad  and  lastly  as  a  full-blown 
shepherd.  He  can  almost  talk  to  sheep, 
and  understands  them  like  a  father.  In 
biblical  phrase,  they  know  his  voice,  or 
knew  it,  until  he  retired  from  the  business. 
And  now  he  lives  in  the  old  house  still,  and 
grows  his  beans  and  potatoes,  and  lcx)ks 
upon  his  sons  and  grandsons,  and  went  a 
year  ago  to  a  christening  of  his  eldest 
grandson's  boy." 

And  presently  the  old  man  hailed  us  in 
the  tremulous  sing-song  tones  of  age,  but 
his  cheeks  were  wrinkled  healthily  with 
clear  blood  beneath  them,  and  his  eyes 
were  blue  and  bright. 

Of  his  conversation  I  cannot  remember 
all  after  two  years,  but  it  seemed  to  me  his 
philosophy  was  chiefly  as  follows : 

"  There  be  some  as  goes,"  he  said,  with 
the  Socratic  emphasis  of  the  rustic  senior, 
"  there  be  some  as  goes,  an'  some  as  bides. 
An'  the  happiest  be  them  as  bides."  He 
pointed  back  to  his  cottage,  and  indicated 
the  top  window. 

"  Eighty  year,"  he  o:)ntinued.  "  Eighty 
year  come  Mirhaelmas  I've  slep'  in  that 
there  room,  slep'  in  the  same  bed  I  have, 
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an'  stared  o'  mornin's  through  the  same  bit 
o'  winder. 

"  When  I  were  a  boy  that  bit  o'  sky  as 
I  seed  seemed  to  me  like  a  bit  o'  the  blue 
sea,  an'  1  lay  an'  told  myself  as  how  I 
would  go  out  to  furrin  parts  an'  wander  an' 
see  the  world,  an'  all  the  time  that  bit  o' 
sky  seemed  to  smile  at  me  and  tell  me  to 
come  along.  But  I  didn't.  I  jest  stayed 
where  I  was,  an'  follered  mv  father.  And 
then  when  I  were  a  grown  man  an'  walked 
out  wi'  M'ria,  as  were  the  blacksmith's 
darter  in  Little  Elm  yon,  I  still  stared  at 
that  bit  o'  sky  mornin's,  but  I  didn't  want 
to  travel  no  more,  an'  told  myself  as  how 
t'were  M'ria's  eyes,  so  blue  like  an'  clear 
thev  were.  An'  I  looked  at  'em  hard  an' 
wondered  if  she  loved  me.  An'  then  I  arst 
her,  an'  we  got  married.  An'  still  I  jest 
stayed  where  I  were,  an  M'ria  long  of  me. 
An'  now  mornin's,  aye  an'  evenin's,  too,  I 
thinks  'tis  the  Good  Lord's  place  waitin' 
for  me.  There's  them  as  goes  an'  there's 
them  as  bides,  an'  vour  bacca  do  suit  me 
wonderful  well.  Master  Welby." 

Walking  quietly  down  the  homeward 
road  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  cottage, 
which  I  now  know  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  two  hemispheres. 

Even  then  its  situation  and  surroundings 
pleased  me,  with  the  wide  view  of  the  hills 
before  it,  the  elms  about  its  flanks,  and  its 
hushed  protected  garden.  I  think  I  ad- 
mired it,  for  the  Chemical  Physiologist 
turned  to  me  with  some  emphasis. 

"  And  next  week  it  will  be  empty,"  he 
said.  "  For  the  grandson  of  that  same  old 
philosopher  considers  that  he  will  be 
happier  in  town  on  a  somewhat  augmented 
income.  Isn't  it  terrible — this  rush  for 
money,  this  inordinate  desire  for  luxury, 
this  fleeing  away  from  simplicity,  from  the 
old  ordained  order  of  life,  and  the  real 
joys  of  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body, 
at  peace  with  God  in  a  country-side  like  this. 
The  rent  of  that  cottage  is  four  shillings 
a  week,  and  the  garden  will  go  far  in 
keeping  a  family.  There  are  downs  for 
the  children,  and  fresh  air  by  day  and 
night,  unsullied  by  any  suspicion  of  fog  or 
soot  or  smoke.  And  the  future  of  that 
family  ?  A  sordid  suburban  street,  pallid 
and  anaemic  children,  cheap  theatres,  and 
penny  magazines.  Now  I  am  a  sane 
man,    and    I    say    this.       Why     do    not 


men  come  out  boldly  and  at  any 
sacrifice  of  so-called  social  position, 
live  in  a  peaceable  poverty  in  places  like 
these?  A  little  income  would  go  far  out 
here  to  make  life  very  happy  and  sufficient, 
and  we  should  breed  strong  children,  with 
the  love  of  nature  in  their  hearts." 

He  paused. 

"  There  would  be  less  gastritis,"  he  began 
pensively,  but  here  I  left  him  rather  hur- 
riedly. 

"  I  have  a  letter  to  write,"  I  said,  and 
retired  into  my  parlour. 

In  the  evening  Poncho  went  proudly 
home  with  an  orange  ribbon  flaunting  at 
his  neck. 


VIII. 

And  so  two  days  passed  very  unevent- 
fully, marked  by  no  change  except  the  con- 
firming of  that  physical  regeneration  which 
was  opening  my  eyes  to  the  full  possibili- 
ties of  life. 

I  grew  sunburnt  and  strong.  I  felt  my 
muscles.  I  could  not  tire  myself.  I  sang 
like  a  boy  and  slept  like  a  child. 

And  one  day  I  tied  a  green  bow  round 
Poncho's  neck  and  one  day  a  blue,  and 
still  he  returned  to  me  ribbonless  and 
naked.  It  was  only  natural  that  I  should 
often  meet  Rhoda  and  her  sister,  and  once 
or  twice  I  saw  her  friend  of  the  pasture, 
whose  eyes  I  felt  certain  twinkled  with  re- 
membrance. And  once,  on  the  same  coun- 
try lane,  I  met  Rhoda  and  the  Mermaid, 
hatless  and  flushed,  and  both  of  them  out 
of  breath.  Rhoda's  brown  hair  was  verv 
untidy,  and  strayed  about  her  eyes,  and 
before  she  saw  me  she  was  laughing, 
balancing  herself  like  a  schoolboy  on  a 
stile.  Then  suddenly  her  eyes  met  mine. 
I  ought  not  to  have  stared,  but  indeed  I 
could  not  help  it.  Her  lips  were  parted, 
her  young  body  poised,  her  hands  out- 
stretched, as  though  she  scattered  favours 
on  the  grass.  She  was  wild,  and  sweet, 
and  glorious,  and  I  could  not  help  it,  and 
if  I  should  name  a  moment  I  would  sav 
that  It  happened  then. 

I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  her,  and 
slowly  a  deeper  colour  crept  into  her 
cheeks.  Then  her  arms  fell  suddenly. 
She  spoke  sharply  to  the  Mermaid.  She 
picked  up  her  hat. 
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The  Mermaid  had  not  seen  me  at  first, 
was  for  coming  to  talk  to  me,  only  her 
sister  held  her  arm. 

And  so  we  stood,  we  three  and  Poncho. 
The  girls  had  been  playing  with  Poncho, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  my  glance 
rested  upon  him. 

I  believe  I  must  have  rubbed  my  eyes. 
I  am  certain  that  my  heart  leaped  thrice 
within  my  breast.  For  there  around  his 
neck  were  all  my  riblxms,  red,  and  orange, 
and  green,  and  blue.  1  could  hardly  trust 
myself.  And  then,  at  last,  but  very 
tardily,  good  manners  reasserted  them- 
selves. 

I  turned  my  eyes  away  and  gripped  my 
walking  stick,  and  through  a  world  that 
might  have  l)een  a  garden  of  the  gods  I 
walked  on  air  and  drank  nectar,  as  I 
climbed  the  crisp  green  down.  But,  alas, 
one  may  not  dwell  for  long  upcm  the  moun- 
tain to})S  of  experience,  and  every  golden 
hour  goes  to  a  grave.  When  I  returned 
for  lunch,  upon  the  self -same  track,  still 
musing  joNOUsly,  an  apparition  came  to  bid 
me  mourn.  For  there,  almost  where  T 
had  left  them,  they  in  their  turn  had  left 
Poncho. 

Poor  Poncho,  I  can  see  vou  now  as  vou 
looked  in  that  terrible  hour,  jKX)r  crest- 
fallen, tail-dragging,  slinking,  bald  and 
miserable  Poncho. 

You  crept  home  at  my  heels,  oh. 
Poncho,  and  we  were  but  a  sorry  couple  to 
travel  through  such  a  gorgeous  summer 
noon. 

And  yet  I  made  a  satisfactory  lunch. 
and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  we  shared  the 
fourth  chop  between  us. 

IX. 

In  the  garden  of  the  second  most  beau- 
tiful house  in  the  world  I  drank  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  Rhoda  talked  to  me  in  a  very 
proper  and  gn)wn-up  manner. 

"  I  hope,'  she  said,  "  you  are  feeling 
better  for  vour  holidav." 

"  Thank  you.     I  feel  (juite  strong." 

"  Are  vou  fond  of  London  ?  ' 

"  I  hate  it." 

Then  I  realised  what  I  had  said.  It 
gave  me  something  of  a  shock.  Men  who 
lescind  a  cree<l.  or  lav  aside  a  cherished 
di»gma ;  men  who  betray  their  country,  or 


sell  their  brethren,  must  surely  feel  as  I 
felt  then. 

Did  I  mean  it?  Was  I  truthful?  And 
then  I  looked  at  her  very  deliberately. 

"  I  loathe,  and  abhor,  and  detest  it,"  I 
said,  solemnly,  like  one  who  says  the 
Athanasian  creed.  It  was  to  me  a  very 
awful  and  notable  speech,  but  Rhoda  ap- 
peared unaffected. 

She  added  a  lump  of  sugar  to  her  tea — 
the  Human  Girl  takes  three  lumps,  and 
sometimes  four,  if  no  one  is  looking. 

"  Reallv  ?  "  she  said. 

I  looked  at  her  a  little  helplessly.  Could 
this  very  prim  young  woman  be  my  vision 
of  the  downs? 

"  Er — do  you — do  you  cycle?''  I  asked. 

"  A  little — when  the  roads  are  gfKxi." 

"  Are  the  roads  about  here  g(K)d  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them." 

I  groaned  inwardly. 

"  Do  you — I  mean  are  you  fond  of — of 
tennis  ?  " 

"  I  like  it  very  much,  when  the  weather 
isn't  too  hot." 

"  It's  rather  hr.t  to  dav,  isn't  it?" 

"Do   you  think  so?     Well,   perhaps  it 


IS. 


"  Do    vou 


— .  Oh,  I  say,  does  she 
always  talk  like  this.  Mermaid?"  , 

Now  this  was  very  rude,  considering 
that  her  father  had  onlv  introduced  us  that 
afternoon.     But  what's  an  introduction? 

I  had  known  her  years  before,  nor  ever 
thought  about  anyone  else.  But  the  Mer- 
maid shook  her  head. 

"  Only  since  she  put  her  hair  up,"  she 
observed. 

Then  Rho  la  grew  very  rosy,  and  the 
servant  came  to  fetch  the  tea  things. 

"I'll  show  \ou  round  the  garden,"  she 
said.     "If — if  vou  like,  vou  know." 

I  said  I  should  like  it  verv  much,  and 
we  walked  leisurely  alxjut  the  garden 
p.iths. 

And  now  slie  even  became  a  little 
friendly,  and  once  was  beginning  to  tell 
me  about  her  troubles,  her  hatred  of 
chemistry  and  C(K)king,  teaching  ami 
managing,  and  in  fact,  so  far  as  I  could 
understand  it,  of  everything  except  certain 
forms  of   recreation. 

But  at  this  ^xunt  the  Mermaid  joined  us, 
prattling  irrelevantly,  and  had  to  be  satis- 
fied and  amused. 
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At  orife  end  of  the  garden  a  low  wall 
separated  it  from  an  adjoining  meadow 
recently  mown.  The  evening  air  was  full 
of  the  scent  of  hay,  and  cool  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  adventure  in  it.  The  Mermaid 
was  in  the  wildest  spirits  and  presently 
jumped  the  wall,  Poncho  barking  at  her 
heels. 

From  the  opposite  side  she  looked  back 
at  us,  flushed  and  triumphant.  "  Vou  can't 
do  it,"  she  said,  looking  at  me  witii  some 
contempt.  "  You  can't  do  it,  an'  Rhoda 
daren't." 

I  looked  at  Rhoda  and  smiled,  for  the 
wall  that  is  built  of  hairpins  is  hard  to 
scale,  and  to  long  frocks  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed. 

Then  I  leaped  the  wall,  as  I  trust,  with 
some  grace,  and  caught  up  the  Mermaid 
and  set  her  upon  my  shoulder,  and  then 
together  we  looked  back  at  the  Human 
Girl.  The  sunset  shone  about  her,  nestled 
in  her  hair,  caressed  her  cheeks.  She 
looked  one  way  and  another  and  then  at  us. 

"  You  daren't,"  crowed  the  Mermaid, 
from  her  point  of  vantage.  "You  know 
you  daren't,  you  promised  Daddy." 

But  alas  for  promises,  she  leaped  lightly 
over  the  wall  with  well -accustomed  limbs. 

"  Who  said  I  daren't  ?  "  she  asked,  stand- 
ing before  us,  panting  a  little. 

The  Mermaid  was  moving  up  and  down 

triumphantlv- 

"I'll  tell'Daddy,  I'll  tell  Daddy,"  she 
said.  "  Oh,  Rhoda,  you  know  you  oughtn't. 
I'll  tell  Daddy." 

"  You're  a  bad  little  girl,'  said  I  to  the 
Mermaid. 

"You  shall  do  dictation  for  a  whole 
week,"  said  Rhoda. 

"  But  you'll  never  be  able  to  talk  to  me 
again  like  you  did  at  tea-time,"  said  I,  and 
Rhoda  smiled. 

"  I'm  so  glad.  I  simply  hated  it,"  she 
said. 

Then  the  Mermaid  had  to  go  in  to  bed, 
and  Rhoda  came  with  me  to  the  gate 
beneath  the  trees. 

Poncho  followed  us  and  nuzzled  against 
her  skirt. 

"  Isn't  he  sweet  ? "  she  said,  bending 
down  to  kiss  him.  "  Don't  you  think  he's 
very  sweet  ?  " 

"  Sometimes." 

"Why  not  always?" 
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Yesterday  I  never  saw  him  looking 
better — on  the  down  you  know." 

"With  all  those  horrid  ribbons?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  wonder  who  ties  them  on." 

"I  wonder." 

"I  don't  like  them  a  bit,  do  you?" 

"  I  thought  they  looked  very  nice.  They 
made  me  feel  quite  happy. 

"  All  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  nearly." 

"That's  why  they  made  me  happy." 

"  I  don't  understand  vou." 

I  leaned  upon  the  gate. 

"  The  first  rainbow,"  said  I,  "  was  a 
jewel  of  hope,  set  in  tears." 

X. 

And  now  the  days,  that  were  not  long 
enough  to  contain  all  that  I  must  do,  began 
to  gallop,  to  gallop  until  a  fortnight 
became  nearly  three  weeks,  and  in  all  this 
time  I  had  written  but  once  to  my 
aunt  in  Stoke  Newington,  and  that  had 
been  but  the  briefest  tidings  of  my  safe 
arrival. 

It  was  not  without  some  misgivings, 
therefore,  that  I  opened  a  letter,  bearing 
the  London  postmark,  which  lay  one 
Saturday  upon  my  breakfast  table. 

It  was  from  Peter,  and  announced  with 
a  brevity,  almost  curt,  his  proposed  arrival 
at  Little  Elmington  on  that  same  after- 
noon. 

"  Distasteful,"  he  wrote,  "  as  travel  has 
become  to  me,  our  aunt's  anxiety  as  to  your 
condition  has  bidden  me  come  to  put 
her  mind  at  rest.  I  shall  arrive  at 
four. ' 

Now  at  first,  I  must  confess,  this  news 
(lid  not  altogether  please  nie.  It  seemed  very 
like  the  rebuking  voice  of  a  taskmaster,  the 
knock  of  a  sordid  reality  at  my  door  of 
dreams. 

But  later,  under  the  broadening  influ- 
ences of  a  ten-mile  trami)  l.ieneath  a  sunny 
and  windy  sky,  these  baser  feelings  fled, 
and  were  replaced  by  a  generous  desire  to 
infuse  Peter  with  the  worship  of  Motlier 
Earth  and  her  gifts  to  man. 

With  alert  and  springy  footsteps  I  paced 
the  little  platform  and  waited  for  the  train. 
Yes,   I  would  proselytize  Peter. 

"  Hullo,  old  man,"  I  said,  gripping  his 
hand  with  a  hearty  zest.     "  I'm  so  awfully 
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glad  you  were  able  to  run  down.     You're 
not  looking  first  rate." 

He  looked  a  little  pained,  and  his  hand 
trembled,  as  though  my  grasp  had  been  too 
much  for  him.     He  looked  somewhat  sus- 
picious, as  if  scenting  a  jest.     Then  he  re 
moved  a  handbag  from  his  carriage. 

"Thanks,  I  am  in  my  usual  health."  he 
said.  "  You  are  looking  brown."  There 
was,  I  fancied,  some  reproach  in  liis  voice. 

"  Our  aunt  supposed  you  to  be  ill." 

I  laughed. 

"  No  news  is  good  news,"  said  I. 

"  Not  from  a  business  man,"  said  he, 
looking  gravely  at  the  country  road.  A 
business  man  ?  I  groaned  inwardly. 
Yes,  I  had  almost  forgotten  that. 

"  We  have  been  having  ripping  weather, 
down  here,"  said  I.     "  Simply  first-class." 

And  again  he  flashed  a  suspicious  glance 
in  mv  direction. 

"  It  has  been  fine  in  town,"  he  said, 
"  and  for  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  take  a  train." 

"  Is  aunt  well  ?  " 

"  She  is  in  her  usual  health,  but  natur- 
ally somewhat  anxious.  Miss  Ashley  is 
wondering  if  you  will  be  home  in  time  lo 
help  her  with  the  Band  of  Hope,  which 
she  is  taking  shortly  to  the  Alexandra 
Palace." 

And  now  we  were  in  the  hot  road  with 
the  long  line  of  the  downs  before  us,  cut- 
ting the  horizon  beneath  a  sky  of  serenest 
blue. 

Haymakers  sang  at  their  work,  brown- 
armed  boys,  looking  at  us  shyly,  led  laden 
teams  to  barn  and  stack,  and  fresh -faced 
women  paused  from  their  raking  to  wonder 
whence  Peter  had  come.  I  took  deep 
breaths  and  strode. 

"  You  are  walking  rather  fast,"  said 
Peter. 

I  slowed  down,  looking  luxuriously 
about  me. 

"  It  is  rather  hot,"  said  Peter. 

"  Let  us  rest  a  bit  under  the  trees  and 
watch  the  haymaking.  I  have  been  doing 
some  myself.  It's  splendid  work, 
broadening,  bracing,  sane  and  splendid 
work,"  said  I. 

"Is  the  grass  damp,  do  you  suppose?" 
asked    Peter. 

T  had  thrown  mvself  down  carelesslv, 
but  now   sat  up  and  saw   that   Peter  was 


spreading  his  pocket  handkerchief  beneath 
an  elm  tree. 

"The  country  is  usually  damp,"  ob- 
served Peter ;  "  and  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
turn to  town  with  impaired  health." 

"  Impaired  health  ?  Why,  man,  I  don't 
believe  you  have  ever  lived — ever  lived  in 
the  real  meaning  of  the  world." 

Peter  stared  me  in  frank  bewilderment. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Giles." 

But  I  sighed. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  I  said,  "  nothing  at  all. 
How  is — how  is  Jones?"     * 

"  In  his  usual  health,"  said  Peter.  "  But 
hemp  is  not  doing  well." 

Presently  he  grew  a  little  restless. 

"  Where  are  you  staying?"  he  asked. 

"  About  a  mile  away." 

"  Isn^t  it  nearly  tea-time?" 

"  Why,  yes,  perhaps  it  is.  Shall  we 
move  .on  ?  " 

"  I  think  we  had  better,"  said  Peter. 

"  I — I   have  brought    down    the    back 
gammon  with  me." 

"  Oh — thank  you,  thank  you  very  much.'' 

And  then  we  heard  voices  that  set  my 
heart-strings  fluttering.  I  shot  a  sidelong 
glance  at  Peter.  He  walked  stolidly, 
clutching  his  bag  and  umbrella. 

And  at  a  bend  in  the  lane  Rhoda  and 
the  Mermaid  almost  ran  into  our  arms. 

"  Hullo  !  "  they  cried,  then  paused  sud- 
denly, and  looked  soberly  at  Peter,  who 
raised  his  hat,  and  I  briefly  introduced 
him.  I  had  never  seen  Rhoda  looking 
more  radiant,  but,  oh  !  the  infinity  of  sus- 
picion in  Peter's  gaze  when  we  had  passed 
them  on  our  homeward  way. 

I  swung  my  stick  nonchalantly. 

"  Rather  nice-lojking  girls,"  I  suggested. 

"  They  seemed  healthy,"  said  Peter,  and 
we  proceeded  silently  to  our  tea.  I  have 
seldom  had  a  more  doleful  meal. 

After  tea  Peter  pulled  out  the  back- 
gammon board,  and  with  all  the  evening 
world  a  starlit  invitation  to  wander  be- 
neath the  skies,  with  the  scents  and  sounds 
of  the  village  in  our  ears,  and  the  world 
filled  with  the  rumour  of  peace,  we  rattled 
our  dice  and  moved  our  draughts,  while 
the  hands  of  the  clock  crept  snail-like 
round  the  dial. 

After  an  infinite  amount  of  clicking  and 
scraping  Peter  won,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  victory, became  almost  genial. 
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I  suggested  a  little  stroll  before  retiring, 
and  we  took  the  lane  beneath  the  downs. 

With  the  fresh  air  my  spirits,  which  had 
become  overcast  and  gloomy,  began  to 
rise,  and  presently  as  we  approached  the 
gate  that  led  upon  the  crisp  upland  turf, 
I  felt  my  new  self  again. 

The  gate  was  shut,  and  then  a  sudden 
inspiration  came  to  me. 

"  Peter,"  I  said  solemnly,  "  brother 
Peter,  I  believe  I  could  jump  that  gate." 

He   looked  at   me  open  mouthed. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  could  jump  that  gate." 
And  I  did. 

**  And  it  must  be  four  feet  high,  too,'* 
observed  Peter. 

As  we  returned  to  the  cottage  Poncho 
joined  us,  a  white  and  substantial  mongrel, 
trotting  through  the  dusk. 

"  You  seem  to  have  made  a  lot  of 
friends  here,"  said  Peter. 

"  A  few." 

"  I  had  not  looked  upon  you  as  a 
sociable  man." 

"  Nor  had  I." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  the  countrv  air." 

"  I  think  it  must  be." 

Halfway  up  the  staircase  to  his  bed- 
room Peter  paused,  and,  holding  his  candle 
in  one  hand,  turned  himself  about  to  ad- 
dress me. 

The  flickering  light  fell  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, lean  and  pale,  and  in  his  eyes  I 
read  something  that  was  almost  a  menace. 

I  had  thought  to  proselytize  Peter,  but 
now  he  stood  above  me,  a  very  sword  of 
Damocles. 

I  saw  Duty  and  London,  I  saw  Business 
and  Stoke  Newington,  I  saw  Prudence  and 
the  Past,  all  personified  in  this  my  brother, 
and  I  trembled. 

"  I  presume,"  he  said,  "  that  being  re- 
stored to  health,  you  will  return  with  me  on 
Monday  ?  " 

He  waited  for  an  answer. 

I  looked  at  him,  and  then  my  eyes  fell. 
Wan  streets  rose  up  before  me,  and  the 
9.15  to  the  city  came  creaking  before  my 
vision.  Buns  at  lunch-time,  Chillianwal- 
lah,  Ferndale,  and  a  fish-bone  on  the  door- 
step crept  to  my  mind's  eye,  and  brooding 
above  them  all  an  inviolable  tradition. 

"  I — I  suppose  so,"  I  gasped,  and  tot- 
tered out  to  the  garden  gate  in  solitary 
wretchedness. 


Nor  did  I  find  any  to  comfort  me  save 
only  Poncho,  who  rubbed  a  warm  nose 
against  my  trembling  hand. 

We  walked  up  the  village  street  together, 
in  the  gathering  darkness.  Being  Saturday 
the  shops  were  still  open,  though  the  hour 
was  late,  and  gazing  miserably  into  the 
window  of  one  of  them  I  gained  a  dismal 
inspiration. 

I  purchased  two  feet  of  crape,  and  late 
ii  the  night,  when  the  village  slept,  and 
only  the  bright  stars  saw  his  homeward 
path,  Poncho,  a  sorrowful  figure,  clad  in 
profoundest  mourning,  marched  solemnly 
to  his  kennei. 

XL 

Sunday  in  the  country  is  a  day  of  placid 
and  lovely  rest,  nor  is  there  about  it  any 
of  that  aching  exhaustion,  which  charac- 
terises the  same  period  in  most  of  the 
larger  cities. 

And  this  Sunday  rose  peacefully  above 
a  contented  world,  and  shone  into  the 
little  parlour  where  Peter  and  I  discussed 
our  breakfast  dishes. 

Peter  proposed  that  we  should  attend 
morning  worship  in  the  village  church,  and 
afterwards  take  a  brief  walk  before  our 
mid-day  meal,  and  this  was  the  programme 
that  we  followed  out.  The  church  was 
very  full,  and  the  atmosphere  of  it  was  in 
itself  a  tonic.  The  contact  with  these 
sun -burned,  clear-eyed  men  and  women, 
decked  quaintly  in  their  best  costumes,  the 
weather-beaten  ring  of  their  voices,  chant- 
ing the  Psalms  or  singing  lusty  hymns,  the 
broad -tongued  responses,  combined  to  make 
a  man  feel  better  and  purer  and  stronger. 

1  contrasted  them  with  our  Stoke  New- 
ington congregation,  srent-laden,  sallow, 
bef rilled,  intensely  theological,  learned  in 
criticism,  jealous  of  detail. 

Yet  who  was  I  to  judge  them,  when  next 
Sunday  I  myself  should  be  again  among 
their  number? 

Rhoda  was  in  church,  very  quiet  and 
cool  and  freshly  clad,  sitting  beside  her 
father,  the  lean-jawed  prophet  of  the 
dyspeptic. 

And  once  she  looked  at  me  with  a  glance 
that  I  could  not  understand,  half  careless, 
half  mischievous,  and  perhaps  the  least  bit 
puzzled. 
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I  watched  her  iips  moving  and  listened 
for  her  voice,  but  witliout,  I  fancy,  any 
real  success. 

The  red-cheeked  parson  preached  a 
genial  and  unsearching  sermon,  and  then 
amidst  a  healthy  contented  throng  we 
passed  beneath  the  cool  archway  and  out 
into  the  hot  and  fragrant  garden.  And 
here  the  white  stones  shone,  and  the  black 
letters  upon  them  told  the  tale  of  the  aged, 
who  had  died  in  hope,  and  left  warnings 
to  their  children. 

And  then  we  parted  from  the  crowd,  and 
I  took  Peter  to  the  downs. 

We  did  not  converse  a  great,  deal,  but 
or»ce,  when  we  caught  a  sudden  glimpse  of 
twenty  miles  of  wood  and  common,  stretch- 
ing out  to  a  low  line  of  distant  hills ;  when 
the  sunlight  turned  the  brook  into  a  thread 
of  gold,  dying  amid  translucent  amber 
valleys;  when  involuntarily  we  had  paused 
and  I  had  taken  a  sharp  breath  of  pure 
enjoyment,  Peter  turned  to  me  and  broke 
the  silence. 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  asked.  "  Do  you 
think  we  could  catch  the  8.20  to-morrow 
morning  ?  " 

And  then  we  turned  our  steps  home- 
wards towards  dinner.  But  on  the  way 
back  Peter  suddenly  paused. 

"  Now  that's  what  I  call  a  really  pretty 
little  cottage,"  he  said,  with  some  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  It  will  be  empty  next  week,"  said  T. 
"  The  inhabitants  are  moving  to  London.*' 

"  I  wonder  what  the  rent  would  1  e." 

"  Four  shillings  a  week." 

'*  And  there  is  a  garden." 

"  That  would  go  far  in  the  upkeep  of  a 
family." 

**  I  think  it's  dinner-time,"  said  Peter. 

Looking  back,  it  seems  a  strange  and 
striking  fact  that  of  all  the  countryside  this 
little  spot  should  alone  have  succeeded  in 
rousing  Peter's  interest,  even  for  so  slender 
and  transient  an  interval.  And  yet  such 
was  the  case,  for  thereafter  to  all  my 
rhapsodies  he  turned  the  ear  of  indif- 
ference. 

After  dinner  we  rested,  and  then  Peter, 
complaining  of  a  headache,  announced  his 
intention  of  resting  in  the  cottage  for  the 
remainfler  of  the  day. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  I  went  alone 
to  fulfil  a  promise  made  to  the  chemical 


physiologist.  I  found  him  having  tea 
under  the  trees.  Poncho,  unadorned,  lay 
at  his  feet,  blinking  idly  for  breadcrumbs, 
the  Mermaid  sprawled  upon  her  stomach 
on  the  lawn  reading  a  picture-book,  and 
Rhoda  sat  gravely  at  the  tea-table.  And 
over  us  all,  unless  indeed  it  was  purely 
subjective,  there  brooded  some  kind  of  re- 
straint. The  man  of  learning  was  distrait 
and  uncommunicative,  and  Rhoda  lacked 
her  readiness  of  smile.  We  talked  a  little 
of  botany,  and  geology,  and  the  local 
butterflies,  we  even  discussed  a  political 
question. 

Then  the  chemist  rose  and  observed 
that  his  laboratory  demanded  his  presence, 
and  Rhoda  and  I  were  left  alone  with  the 
Mermaid.  The  sound  of  the  church  bells 
came  through  the  trees,  and  to  me  they 
sounded  solemn  and  wistful ;  they  seemed 
to  be  ringing  a  knell. 

And  so  for  nearly  an  hour  we  lolled  in 
our  chairs,  and  talked  for  the  most  part 
upon  alien  and  uninteresting  topics. 

Then  the  Mermaid  kissed  us  both,  and 
collected  her  books  and  went  soberly  in- 
doors to  bed. 

"Shall  we  walk  round  the  garden?" 
asked  Rhoda. 

"  You  must  let  me  fetch  you  a  cloak." 

"  Nonsense.     I'm  not  a  bit  cold." 

"  I  insist."  And  I  rose  to  fetch  one  for 
her. 

"You  are  very  silly,  you  know,"  she 
said  when  I  returned. 

"  It  is  so  easy  to  catch  cold." 

"  I  never  catch  cold." 

"  I  know  you  are  a  very  hardy  young 
woman." 

In  the  soft  light  her  dark  eyes  shone  as 
I  put  the  cloak  about  her  shoulders. 

The  bright  moon  swung  alK)ve  the  trees, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  roses  and  the  hush 
of  nestling  leaves. 

And  she  could  not  find  the  clasp  that 
held  the  cloak  at  her  neck,  and  I,  from 
the  front,  could  see  it  very  well. 

I  helped  her  and  our  hands  touched. 

We  were  quite  close,  and  her  eyes  looked 
straight  into  mine,  very  honest  and  merry 
and  fearless.  And  as  she  laughed  at  my 
clumsiness,  so  small  an  effort  could  have 
drawn  her  to  me,  that  a  sudden  wild  im- 
pulse swept  into  my  heart  to  clasp  her  and 
kiss  her,  and  make  her  my  own.       And 
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then — and  then  as  I  looked  into  her  eyes, 
behold  a  veil  lifted  for  one  fleeting  moment 
from  the  sanctuary  behind. 

And  I  knew  that  I  was  standing  on  holy 
ground. 

But  in  the  tumult  of  my  heart  only  this 
much  was  borne  upon  my  senses,  that  T 
dared  not,  I  dared  not  give  the  rein  to 
this  desire  of  my  heart. 

We  walked  down  the  laurel  path,  and 
at  last  very  slowly  came  to  the  white  gate. 

And  there  she  pulled  from  her  frock, 
where  it  had  lain  hidden,  a  crumpled  piece 
of  crape. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  she  asked, 
looking  at  me  with  grave,  bright  eyes. 

"  I — I  think  it  means  good-bye,"  I  said. 

"  You  are  not  going  back  yet  ?  " 

"  To-morrow. *' 

She  was  silent  a  minute,  smoothing  out 
the  crape  along  the  top  bar  of  the  gate. 

"  I'm  sorry  you're  going,"  she  said  at 
last.  "  It  has  been  rather — rather  jolly 
having  you." 

"  I  have  never  enjoyed  anything  in  all 
my  life  until  I  came  down  here ;  till  I — 
till  I  met " 

"  Father  has  been  very  glad  of  your 
company.  He  hasn't  manv  friends  near 
here." 

"  It  is  verv  good  of  vou  to  sav  so." 

"  Not  at  all." 

And  then  we  both  laughed. 

"  But  why  the  crape  ?  "  asked   Rhoda. 

"  Because  I  couldn't  bear  the  thought 
of  leaving — of  leaving — Poncho,"  I  said 
desperately. 

"  Poor  Poncho,  perhaps  he  will  miss 
you,  too.     Will  he  ever  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I— I  hope  so." 

She  opened  the  gate,  and  I  followed 
her  across  the  road.  Upon  its  further  side 
the  dark  stream  bubbled  to  the  river. 

*' Then  shall  we — drop  the  crape?" 

She  held  it  above  the  water,  and  looked 
back  at  me  for  a  moment. 

I  did  not  say  anything,  but  it  fell  from 
her  hand,  and  we  saw  it  no  more. 

"  Must  you  go  ?  "  she  asked. 


XII. 

Must  I  go?  Must  I  go?  The  words 
echoed  in  my  ears  as  I  went  homewards 
through  the  night. 


Must  I  go?  And  why  must  I  go?  To 
make  a  living,  of  course,  to  work  and  earn 
money. 

And  then  I  remembered  that  I  had  saved 
enough,  with  my  little  patrimony,  to  bring 
me  in  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  And 
then  I  remembered  the  cottage  that  would 
hi  empty  next  week,  at  a  rental  of  four 
shillings  a  week. 

And  then  I  reflected  that  to  these  clear- 
eyed  labourers,  one  hundred  pounds  a  year 
spelt  an  enviable  affluence. 

And  all  the  while  the  vision  of  Rhoda, 
as  I  had  seen  her  on  the  lawn  for  that 
fleeting  moment,  came  back  and  back  and 
back  before  my  eyes. 

Could  I  imagine  her  in  Stoke  Newington, 
ten  years  from  now  on  four  hundred  a 
year  ? 

Was  it  desirable  that  I  should  do  so? 

And  then  I  thought  of  the  future,  and 
walked,  as  I  argued,  a  great  many  miles, 
among  the  silent  moonlit  hills. 

And  at  last  I  made  the  grand  decision 
and  came  boldly  and  joyfully  homewards 
U)  my  bed.     Peter  snored. 

At  a  quarter  to  eight  he  sat  at  the  break- 
fast-table, his  black  bag  neatly  packed, 
and  himself  prepared  for  travel. 

I  had  risen  earlv  and  taken  a  swim  in 
the  river. 

To  my  mind  it  had  been  the  baptism 
that  marked  my  regeneration  of  life. 

I  came  easily  up  the  i)ath,  swinging  a 
towel,  singing  a  song,  and  hungrier  than 
ever. 

And  never,  maybe,  in  the  world's  history 
has  a  man  been  greeted  with  a  chillier 
welcome,  than  was  mine  from  Peter,  as  I 
lounged  into  the  parlour. 

I  saw  him  gaze  at  my  flannel  shirt,  oi)en 
at  the  collar,  at  my  smoking  jacket,  at  my 
old  grey  trousers. 

'*  You  haven't  much  time,"  he  said. 
"We  shall  most  certainly  miss  the  train. 
This  is  extremely  aggravating." 

"  I'm  not  going  back,"  said  I. 

His  eyes  grew  wider. 

"  Not  going  back  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head,  and  opened  an  egg. 

"  When  do  you  propose  to  return  ?  " 

"  Never." 

He  dropped  his  knife  and  fork.  He 
swallowed  his  bacon  with  a  gulp.  His 
jaw  fell. 
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"  But,  gcx)d  Heavens,  I  mean  good 
gracious,  (jiles,  what  do  you  mean?  Are 
you  mad?  Never  go  back?  Never  do 
any  more  work?" 

"  Not  that  sort  of  work." 

"  How  are  you  going  to  live  ?  " 

"  Pretty  simply." 

"  On  what  ?  " 

"  What  little  I  have  got." 

Then  he  rose  and  paced  the  room  in  the 
extremest  agitation  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
witness. 

"  But,  Giles,  have  you  seriously  thought 
what  this  means?  " 

"  I  was  never  more  serious  in  mv  life — 
or  happier." 

"  But — my  goodness — what  will  every- 
body say  ?  " 

"  Haven't  any  idea.  Don't  care  a  great 
deal." 

He  sat  down  and  gaped  at  me  open- 
mouthed. 

And  then  I  looked  at  him  solemnly. 
"  Peter,"  said  I.  "  Peter,  I  am  a  different 
man  to  the  clerk  you  knew  three  weeks 
ago.  I  had  never  thought  that  life  could 
be  so  sweet.  I  had  never  dreamed  of  its 
possibilities,  or  that  I  could  so  enjoy  it. 
Now  ask  yourself,  who  is  the  happier,  a 
city  clerk  immured  in  a  London  suburb, 
with  no  greater  prospect  than  some  four 
hundred  jx^unds  a  year  in  ten  or  fifteen 
Ncars*  time,  when  his  capacities,  such  as 
they  have  been,  are  beginning  to  fail,  or  a 
man,  living  in  a  four-shilling  cottage,  dig- 
ging his  own  garden,  breathing  pure  air, 
sleeping  like  a  child,  strong  and  free  and 
vigorous,  on  a  hundred  a  year  ?  " 

iiut  Peter  shook  his  head. 

"  Position — prospects  ?  "  he  gasped. 

"  What's  position  ?  Seriously  now,  what 
is  position,  as  a  thing  to  be  desired  ?" 

Peter  was  silent. 

Then  he  looked  at  the  clock. 

**  You  have  completely  upset  me,  Giles," 
he  stammered.  "And  what  our  aunt  will 
say,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  think  it  mav  kill 
her,  Giles.'* 

"I  doubt  it,"  said  I. 

XITL 

I  shook  my  fist  at  the  departing  train, 
not  because  it  a)ntained  Peter,  but  rather 
on  account  of  all  that   Peter  represented, 


the  thrald'jm  againit  which  I  had  rebelled, 
the  habits  I  had  eschewed  for  ever. 

I  shook  my  fist  and  started  for  my  morn- 
ing tramp. 

And  if  at  first  I  was  so  filled  with  the 
sense  of  my  new  freedom,  there  came  to- 
wards noon  a  time  when  graver  thoughts 
succeeded. 

I  had  taken  a  bold  step,  I  had 
measured  the  consequences,  but  now  my 
thoughts  were  full  of  Rhoda  and  the  im- 
mediate future.  I  had  plunged  into  a 
voluntary  obscurity,  into  what  the  great 
world  would  probably  call  a  foolish 
poverty.  Dare  I  ask  anyone  to  share  It, 
with  all  it  meant  and  the  future  that  it 
opened  ? 

And  then  as  I  sat  on  the  hillside  ponder- 
ing, somebody  slapped  my  shoulder,  and 
a  well-known  voice  greeted  me  heartily. 

"  The  philosopher  in  doubt,"  he  ob- 
served. 

"  Yes,"  said  L 

"  I  thought  you  were  returning  to  town." 

"  I  am  never  returning." 

He  whistled,  then  pursed  his  lips  and 
looked  at  me  keenly  through  half-shut 
eyelids. 

"  What's  happened  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I'm  making  an  experiment." 

"Of   what  nature?" 

"  One  that  you  should  approve." 

He  stood  in  front  of  me  looking  quizzi- 
cal I  v  into  my  eves. 

"Well?" 

"  I  am  a  city  clerk  with  a  small  salary,*' 
said  I. 

"  God  help  you,"  said  he. 

"  My  prospects  are  briefly  these,  four 
hundred  a  vear  when  I  am  fortv,  five 
hundred  a  vear  when  1  am  fiftv.  For  this 
I  work  nine  hours  a  dav,  and  live  in  a 
London   suburb." 

He  nodded. 

"Well?" 

"  I  have  a  hundred  a  vear,  the  result  .^f 
ten  years'  savings,  and  some  money  that 
mv   father  left  me." 

'"  Yes." 

"  There  is  a  cottage  that  yon  recom- 
mended, whose  rent  is  four  shillings  a 
week,  and  the  garden " 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

"  Dear,  dear,  this  is  splendid.     Go  on.*' 

"  The  garden  would  go  far  in  keeping 
a  familv." 


She  presently  came  nntl  nnl  'ioini  hcnide 
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Then  he  laughed  again. 

"  My  first  convert,"  he  said. 

"  And  now  do  you  think  that  God  meant 
a  man  to  feel  as  I  feel  now,  fit  and  free 
and  happy,  sound  in  wind  and  limb, 
always,  or  only  for  three  weeks  in  every 
year,  when  he  is  supposed  to  he  making 
holiday  ?  " 

He  looked  grave. 

"  And  to  that,"  he  said,  "  there  is,  of 
course,  only  one  answer." 

"  Well,  I  have  risked  it ;  thrown  away 
my  suburban  position,  as  Peter  calls  it, 
and  sunk  into  happier  circles." 

He  laughed  again,  and  looked  at  me 
with  so  much  approval,  that  suddenly  with 
a  great  rush  of  resolution,  I  burned  my 
bridges,  and  told  him  what  I  wanted. 

"  It  is  an  experiment,"  I  said. 

"  Quite  so.     But  it  will  succeed." 

"And  yet  to  demonstrate  it  fully,  I 
need,  don't  you  think,  an  assistant  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  love  Rhoda." 

He  looked  at  me  calmly. 

"  She  is  a  poor  assistant,"  he  observed, 
"  as  you  accidentally  discovered." 

"  It  is  a  different  field  of  research." 

"  Quite  so.     Does  she  love  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"Have  you  asked  her?" 

"  No." 

He  mused  for  awhile. 

"  Rhoda  has  fifty  pounds  a  year,"  he 
observed  at  last,  a  little  grimly. 

I  was  silent,  and  then  he  looked  me  up 
and  down. 

"  You  are  young,"  he  said.  "  You  have 
become  vigorous,  and  Rhoda  has  never 
been  ill  in  her  life.  You  would  have 
children.     What  about  their  future  ?  " 

"If  they  had  brains  they  would  succeed 
in  the  more  learned  professions." 

"Without  money?" 

"  With  sufficient  brains." 

He  laughed. 

"  And  if  not ;  if  they  are  merely  average 
little  boys  and  girls  ?  " 

"  They  should  be  healthy,  which  is  the 
first  and  finest  endowment.  They  will  not 
be  paupers.  They  may  be  ploughmen — 
what  of  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  we  want  ploughmen.'" 

"  Would  you  rather  be  the  forbear  of 
future  bank  clerks  ?  " 


"  No ;  I  think  not." 

Then  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  think  you  have  done  well,"  he  said, 
"though  I  a)nfess  I  had  not  thought  to 
see  my  theories  so  soon  in  practice,  or  in 
so  near  a  neighbourhood  to  myself." 

"And  Rhoda?" 

But  he  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

"How  can  I  speak  for  Rhoda?"  he 
asked. 
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It  was  by  the  stream,  where  I  had  first 
met  the  Mermaid,  that  Rhoda  came  to  me, 
swinging  her  hat,  and  singing  to  herself. 

She  walked  easily,  as  one  unused  to 
drawing-rooms,  and  unconscious  of  critical 
eyes. 

I  lay  on  the  bank  and  watched  her  for 
a  long  time,  before  she  discovered  my 
presence. 

Then  she  smiled  and  waved  her  hat,  and 
presently  came  and  sat  down  beside  me. 

"  So  you  haven't  gone  back  to  London, 
after  all,"  she  said. 

"  No ;  I  am  never  going  back  to  Lon- 
don." 

"  How  jolly." 

"  I  feel  very  glad." 

"  Wh — where  are  you  going  to  live  ?  " 

I  looked  at  her  seriously. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure,"  I  said. 

She  threw  a  buttercup  into  the  stream, 
and  we  watched  it  dancing  out  of  sight. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  want  somebody 
to  help  me  make  up  my  mind." 

'*  I  always  thought  you  were  rather  lazy." 

"  I  am  very  serious." 

"Is  it  so  difficult?" 

"The  world  is  rather  big." 

She  lay  back  in  the  grass  and  stared  up 
into  the  still  sky. 

"  Mine  is  quite  small,"  she  said. 

"  Is  it — is  it  very  much  inhabited  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"There  are  only  a  very  few  people  in 
it."  she  said.  "  But  they  are  mostly  rather 
nice. 

"Are  any  of  them — poor  people, 
Rhoda  ?  " 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  called 
her  by  her  name  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
notice  the  change. 
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"They  are  all  poor,"  she  said. 

I  took  a  deep  breath. 

"Then — is  there  room  for  one  more  do 
you  suppose  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Not  just  now,  I  think.' 

Then  the  world  became  suddenly  sorrow- 
ful and  the  sky  black,  but  Rhoda  sat  up, 
shaking  the  grass  from  her  hair,  and  I 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  laughing. 

"Not  to-day,  I  think,"  she  repeated. 

I  bowed  my  head.  "  I  was  going  to  beg 
an  entrance,"  I  muttered. 

Then  I  lifted  my  eyes,  for  she  was 
silent,  and  we  looked  at  one  another. 

And  then  she  held  out  both  her  hands. 

"You  came  in  yesterday,"  she  said. 

♦         «         ♦         ♦         * 


"And  the  Great  Mogul?"  asks  Rhoda, 
reproachfully.  "  You  have  forgotten  to  say 
anything  about  the  Great  Mogul." 

"I  am  so  sorry.     What  "rhall   I  say?" 

And  what  can  I  say  except  that  he 
dominates  us,  and  we  bow  before  his 
throne  ? 

Some  day  when  he  is  a  little  l:.*.-faced 
boy,  round  and  mddy  and  smackable,  we 
shall  doubtless  call  him  Teddy,  which  is 
his  official  name,  but  now,  in  the  cradle 
beneath  the  elm-tree  he  is  our  sovereign 
lord,  and  to  describe  him  were  sacrilege. 

"  If  you  really  loved  me,"  says 
Rhoda,  "  you  would  alter  the  title  of 
your  book." 

But  at  this  I  am  firm,  and  merely  shake 
my  head. 


HIC  JACET  RAHERE 

By  A.   L.   HARRIS 


SEVEN  centuries  ago,  at  least. 
Foremost  at  tournament  and  feast, 
A  courtier  (afterwards  a  priest), 

He  made  grx)d  cheer. 
So  gallant,  gay.  and  delxmnaire, 
The  common  folk  would  gape  and  stare. 
Point  as  he  passed,  and  mutter,  "  There 

Goeth    Rahere  !  " 


Seven  centuries  ago,  at  least, 
For  Rome,  he  left  the  Royal  feast. 
Returning — most  unlike  a  priest — 

He  gives  his  gear 
(By  faith  upheld,  with  zeal  on  fire) 
To  build  a  fair  great  church  and  choir, 
And  there,  "  Canonicus  et  Prior," 

Prayeth  Rahere  ! 

Seven  centuries  ago,  at  least. 
He  quitted  court  and  camp  and  feast, 
Put  of  the  noble  on  the  priest — 

His  tomb  is  near. 
(The  lamp  of  Life's  so  .short  a  wick). 
Beside  the  altar,  covered  thick 
With  dust  of  ages,  read  we.  "  Hie 

Jacet  Rahere  1  " 
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the  re.idei  u'ill  no  doubt  be  able  to  deduce 
niui;li  from  the  descriptions  of  the  boudoirs 
uf  nur  English  princesses,  as  given  here, 
.press  my  indebtedness  lo  several 
of  them  fur  kind  permission  to  use  these 
f/holograpfts  of  their  boudoirs,  which,  in 
fome  cases,  were  allowed  to  be  specially 
pholograptied  for  this  article. 

icessily  and  loyalty,  begin 
wilh  the  boudtwrs  of  the  Queen.  It 
easy  to  say  whether  the  Queen's  private 
sitting-room  at  Windsor  Castle,  or  the  oiK 
at  Sandringham,  is  the  prettier  and  i 
loved  by  its  beautiful  mistress.  ProbablyJ 
however,  old  associations  and  the  knowi_ 
love  of  Her  Majesty  for  her  Norfolk  hpir.el 
will  incline  the  average  person  lo  believe 
that,  after  all,  she  still  prefers  the  charm-B 
boudoir  at  Sandringhan) 
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lo  Che  mare  stately  beautiful  apartment  re- 
served for  her  use  a*  Windsor. 

The  Windsor  room  is  more  full  of  costly 
treasixres  than  is  the  oCher  boudoir,  for 
Queen  Victoria  left  an  immense  amount  of 
priceless  diina,  caJunets,  and  nick-nacks, 
Buch  u  one  associates  with  an  apartment 
of  this  kind,  most  of  w-hioh  legacy  the 
present  Queen  has  retained  at  Windsor. 
The  couches  iind  cushions,  the  chairs  and 


settees  in  the  Queen's  boudoirs  are  of  the 
most  beautiful  upJiolstery,  and  one  of  her 
favourite  colours  is  pale  green,  though  pale 
blue  and  pale  pink  have  also  been  much 
favoured  by  her  in  this  connection. 

The  Queen's  taste  for  dainty,  lovely 
arrangement  of  her  treasures  has  become 
almost  proverbial,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  boudcririn  this  kingdom  that  excels  hers 
in  pretliness  and  cosiness.       Let  not    the 
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rvnir  Herlare.  either,  thai  "  (;iveji  fine 
thinjrs  arxi  numey,  aiiiljudv  i\in  Ii,ne  a 
pretry  lnu'loir."  Most  lailies  on  i-onjiiru 
up  inslanc-es  to  the  iiKKrary — in  si  a  tees 
they  know  too  well  ! 

.  The  private  sitting-room  of  the  Queen 
at  Buckingham  Palace  contains  a  large 
number  of  small  tables  set  wuh  houks,  anil 
sev-eral  very  rare  and  \*alual>Ie  china  orna- 
menls.  The  furniture  is  of  the  large,  well- 
stuffed,  comfortable  style,  rather  than  of 
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(he  dainty  fairy  stamp  tiial  characteris 
the  Sandringham  room.  The  ceiling,  to 
at  the  London  resid^ice  is  of  a  mo 
ornate  descripiion  than  ihat  at  eiihtr  i 
the  ijueen's  oiher  homes,  and  indeed  e 
the  Buclcingham  Palace  ceilings  are  ve 
fine  in  their  scheme  of  decorative  wor 
Many  are  painted  bv  the  greatest  ariii 
of  the  period,  and  have  lasted  well. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  has  alwa 
made  sontewhat  of  a  worknom  of  h 
private  boudoirs.     She  has  been,  perha] 


was  very  splendidly  furnished.  Yet. 
somehow,  you  missed  the  dolct  far  tiiente 
air  that  the  <Juecn"s  boudoirs  gave  you. 
The  large  bookc.isc.  cr>mite.l  from  top  to 

" "    "ly 


olid  chai 


vilh 


Ul)riglit  Im-ks  ;  the  large  lamp  closy  liy  the 
table;  the  almi)St  ii>tal  absence  of  pictures 
and  photographs  which  axe  such  a  common 
sigtit  in  lovch  boudoirs;  these  all  predis- 
[Xised  \oU  to  till;  idea,  even  did  \ou  not 
know  it  for  a  fact,  thai   Her  H.nnI  Hi,'h- 
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ness  the  Princess  of  Wales  spent  her  time 
in  this  room  in  a  way  far  different  to 
lolling  easily  about,  or  doing  nothing  of 
importance. 

Since  she  came  into  her  new  home  at 
Mariborougli  House  the  princess  has  made 
a  similar  boudoir  ihere.  The  hangings 
and  decoration  of  the  room  are  more  effec- 
tive; the  furniture  may  not  be  quite  so 
severe  in  its  solid  slateliness.  But,  all 
the  same,  this  apartment  is  a  place  for 
work,  with  the  brain  at  any  rate,  arid  you 
can  tell  that  at  a  glance. 

W'hen  she  was  yet  Princess  May,  and 
lived  at  White  Lodge,  iher  room  bore  just 
(he  same  characteristics.  It  was,  of  course, 
not  so  large;  indeed,  for  a  princess's  room, 
it  was  very  small.  And  it  was  a  study  in 
white,  for  all  the  painting  and  upholstery, 
as  far  as  possible,  was  of  that  colour- — if 
we  may  call  white  a  colour.  The  general 
appearance  was  certainly  dainty  ;  but  the 
array  of  writing  materials,  letters,  etc., 
always  told  you  cJiat  an  immense  amount  of 
work    wa^i    done  there,    whilst    the    walls, 


plain  almost  to  bareness  except  for  a  pic- 
ture and  a  few  fans  here  and  there,  con- 
firmed the  impression  of  it  being  reallv  a  -. 
"  study."  One  noticeable  feature  existeil 
at  that  White  Lodge  boudoir  that  the 
princess  has  not  retained  since  in  her 
later  boudoirs ;  that  was  the  great  number 
of  photographs  that  faced  you  on  every 
hand.  They  simply  alxtunded  at  Ric4i- 
mond,  but  seem  to  have  almost  been  buried 

Let  us  deal  neitt  with  the  boudoir 
of  Princess  Victoria,  since  she  is 
now  the  "  maiden  ''  daughter  of  the  Royal 
family.  Although  the  princess  has,  of 
course,  a  delightful  sitting-room  of  her  own 
at  Windsor,  she  much  prefers  the  favourite 
one  she  has  had  so  long  at  Sandringham. 
Whilst  the  Queen  favours  pale  blue, 
and  her  youngest  daughter  pale  green, 
in  decoration.  Princess  Victoria  has  given 
her  favour  to  rose-pink,  for  her  room's 
walls  shoiv  a  large  rose  chintz  style  of 
covering.  As  is  well-known.  Her  Royal 
Highness  is  an  expert   photographer,   and 
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S'j  OIK  is  not  surprised  al  finding  scores  of 
her  sTMpshols  and  camera  gems  disposed 
on  all  sides.  Books  and  jiiciures  .ire  in 
good  array,  and  show  that  llie  princess  is  a 
student  of  lx)th  art  and  literature.  The 
COS)  chair,  covered  with  a  rose  piitleni  in 
matcli  the  waJIs,  is  very  inviting. 

Prin«i5s  Victori;i  is  fond  of  leaiher- 
tvOrk,  aiTd  is  an  adept  a:t  design -stain  ping. 
'She  has  several  articles  in  diis  room  which 
are  co\'ered  witli  leather  ihat  she  herself 
has  thus  stamped,  and  very  well  done  they 

,  Her  Rojal  "TligJiRess  the  Duchess  of 
Fife  has  a  very  lovely  boudoir  at  each  of 
her  two  principal  residences,  tJiough  the 
London  one  is  perhaps  the  more  striking. 
Here  again  one  is  ininiediately  struck,  on 
etitering  the  rooms,  by  the  fact  rhal  the 
boudoirs  of  the  Duchess  seem  to  have  been 
arranged  rather  for  certain  duties  that 
niusl  be  fulfilled  than^for  aclual  "  idle- 
hout  "  njoms.  When  one  recoITects  the  keen 
interest  the  Princ=:sI.ouise,Dut-hess  of  Fife, 
rakes  in  so  manv  things,  however^ — an  tn- 
■Kresl  of  whitii  'the  oiitsiik-   iiiiblic  knows 


possessor — one  I-ardly  wonders  at  the  busUT 
ness'like  way  in  which  these  boudoirs  ant:| 
fumislied. 

In  Portman  Siiuare  the  Duchess  has  re-fl 
served  a  spacious  room  on  tlie  second  flixirV 
as  her  own,  and  tliere  siiie  has  gathered  aM 
large   number  of  iher  special    "  lares   and* 
penates,"   curiosities  kiown     and     shown* 
(inly  to  her  most  intimate  friends.     Indeed^r^^ 
i-t    is  cKtremely   rare   that   anyone  not    an 
immediate  member  of  her  own  circle,  or  a 
close  personal  attendant,  is  allmved  to  go 
into  the  ruum  al  uW.     It  might  almost  in 
some  senses  be  called  a  sort  of  nursery — 
at  any  rate  it  was  tha-t  a  year  or  two  back —  | 
for  the  iwii  little  girls  of  the  Duchess  v 
generally  to  be  found  tliere  with  her,  whenj 
in  town,  enjoying  themseU'ss,  as  she  v 
very  much  in  thai  own  quiet  way, 

When  the  princess  is  in  Scotland  at  herj 
residence,     New    War    Lodge,    she  has  a'l 
boudoir   Ilwt   is    even  more  simple  i 
character  and  furniture  than    the  or 
Portman    Srjuare,      The   upholstery 
sulichicrl    shades;    Lhe    favooniif    iiiicrinj;   , 
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useJ  seems  to  be  a  jireltv-f;aueme>d  cre- 
Itinne,  and  all  l»x>ks  just  as  home-like  and 
sulisiantial  as  pi^ssibie  rather  tJinn  ilamtv. 
You  may  almost  juHye  llie  owner's  tastes 
ami  hobbies  b_v  a  glance  round  the  room, 
for  one  comer  will  hold  a  camera  and  its 
adjuncts,  whilst  another  gives  glimpsea  of 
fishing-iuds,  lines,  a  creel,  etc.  Several 
booksheh'es  filled  with  works  on  these  and 
kindred  sports  and  pastimes  show  tliat  the 


that  strikes  the  vistlor  b  the  special  daintl't 
ness  of  this  apartment.  It  is  not  a  work- 1 
room,  that  is  clear.  It  is  more  like  the  | 
pictured  quiet  prett_.  relreal  of  the  "  chate- 
laine of  the  castle  "  of  oiu:  yomhfu!  da; 
Pale  green  artd  cream  are  the  prevailing  1 
tints  of  thedecf>raiive  work,  furniture,  and  \ 
hnngings,  and  a  charming  piciiire 
whole  makes.  Her  father,  the  King,  hat  J 
jlwavs    lietrn   sumehow    closelj    assoriaied  4 


i   CHMIST1A.NS    ICL'liOIR,  CUMBERLAND  LODGE. 


Uurlicss  is  a  thei>retical  siude:«  as  well  as 
practical. 

The  private  nxjoi  of  Ptim^es*  Charles 
of  Denmark  a(  Applel(«i  House  is  an 
apartment  extremely  indicative  of  the 
siieria)  inriitiatiorw  of  the  Pnmress. 
Knowing  the  difference  in  tastes  and  char- 
aclerislks  Iietween  this  lady  atid  hcf  Royal 
relations,  one  is  pieikircd  lo  find  the  l<ou- 
doir  at  Appldon  on  other  lines  th;in  tlwae 
we  have  meniioncd.     Arnl    the    fitu   nole 


with  the  Princess  Charles,  and  so  we  are 
not  surprisml  lo  find  thai  the  chief  picture 
iii  the  room  is  a  good  porlrait  of  him. 
One  or  two  dainty  c-binets  of  uni<iue  wiffk- 
manship  are  sure  to  attract  attention; 
whilst  l»ri< -a-bfiic  and  omamenls  iire  more 
numenius  here  ih.in  in  most  of  ihe  boudotn 
we  have  dealt  with. 

Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor,  may  not 
I>e  as  I irUcnt ions- looking  fitmi  the  outside 
as   stime  of  the  "  stately    htimes  of  Eng- 
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land,"  but  no  one  can  deny  that  the  oharm- 
ing  homeliness  i.-.d  comfort  of  4is  interior 
will  taJte  much  beating.  F*>m  her  clever 
mother,  the  Princess  Christian,  the 
Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig  -  Hol- 
stein  has  inherited  a  taste  for  art 
and  a  cleverness  of  the  f.ngers  that  always 
proved  very  acceptable  and  use-ful  to  the 
late  Queen  in  her  latter  years,  and  made 
thi^  princess  such  a  favourite  with  her. 
The  bondoir  of  the  Princess  Victoria  is 
shared  bv  her  sister.   I'rincess  Ijiuise,  and 


which  the  Princess  Christian,  her  mother,  ] 
has  also  often  joined. 

Another  feature  of  this  boudoir  that  ia^ 
worth  noticing  is  the  large  number  offl 
brackets  standing  out  from  ihe  wall,  to  holdij 
photographs,  china,  etc.  Princess  Victorial 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  ap[iears  to  have  jlM 
particular  liking  for  this  kind  of  omament^'a 
for  she  employs  it  wherever  possible,  s 
very  effective  she  makes  it,  too.  A  few  pio» 
tures  are  seen,  but  they  are  not  very  strik^ 
inc.  thoufih  pliotoL;ra|ihs  are  everywhere. 


i  CZARINAS  fRlVATE  EOUOOIR,   IN  THE  V 
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bears  a  i)a]>er  of  unusual  c>lour,  being  of 
a  gre)'isli  tinge,  set  off  by  a  dado  much 
darker.  Musk  would  be  judged  by  an 
occasional  visitor  to  be  the  stock  recreation 
of  this  princess,  for  one  at  once  notes  a 
splendid  pianoforte,  lots  of  .songs  and 
music-books,  and  many  volumes  dealing 
with  musical  topics  and  theory.  Her 
Royal  Highness  is  an  excellent  musician, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  She  is  an 
active  member  of  tJie  Windsor  Musical 
Sociel\.  :ind  b;is  taken  an  energetic  part 
in    its  various    practices   and    concerts,   in 


A  pathetic  interest  attaches  il:;lf  to  thi 
private  sitting-room    of    the    Duchess 
Albany.     When  her  late  husband  llvei 
Claremor:  he  was  very  fond  of  the  librai 
as  a  sitting-room,  and  used  to  spend  hours 
there.     After  his  death  the  Duchess,  with 
affectionate  thought  and  tender  love,  made 
it    her  own  private    apartment,  and  since 
then    it  has   remained  so.     It    has   lovely 
views  over    the    charming    country    rouiK 
Ksher,  and  it   is  a   bright,    cheery    roonr; 
despite  the  rather  h;avy  look  of  the  walls 
owing  to  their  covering  of  bookcases  --" 
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books.  The  laie  Duke  was  a  notable  col- 
lector of  all  kinds  of  rare  and  valuable 
pottery,  and  most  of  his  priceless  specinnens 
were  kept  in  tliis  rami  There  they  still 
remain,  tenderly  cared  for  h\  the  Duchess. 

Many  pleasant  hours  has  she  spent  in 
this  apartment,  with  her  son  and  daughter 
beside  her,  whilst  she  nent  on  busily  with 
her  fancy-work  or  her  knitting  Here  she 
received  the  une^tpected  offer  of  an  Eitm- 
pean  throne  for  her  son.  and  from  Clare- 
mont  the  young  Duke  went  to  rule  Saxe- 
CobuTg.  HJs  devxjleii  mother  left  her 
loved  boucioir  for  three  \ears,  in  order  to 
be  near  him  in  hjs  new  country,  deeming 
this  to  be  her  dul\.  How  well  she  haji 
fulfilled  it  we  all  know.  Germans  and 
English  are  alike  indebted  to  her  for  her 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  people  round  Ciare- 
mont  are  now  onlv  too  delighted  to  have 
her  back  with  them  again. 

Cosiness  is  the  prevailing  rbaracl eristic 
■of  the  boudoir  of  H.R.H,  Princess  Henry 
of  Rattenberjr  at  t^ljorne  Cottage.  Her 
rn:im  is  nut  l:'rge.  but  we  b.Tie  left   il  till 


last  in  this  article  bei^ause  it  is  one  of  our 
best  examples  of  assy  rooms  to  be  found 
amotigat  the  apart.ne:".ts  wcred  to  our 
princesses.  T.ie  tastes  of  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Queen  are  clear  at 
once  when  one  sees  her  taims.  Music 
e\'ei  stands  out  proaiinently.     A  fine  piano, 

if  its  owner  is  present ;  piles  upon  pilesof 
all  softs  of  musicj  books  ditto,  with  the 
paraphernalia  for  amateur  theatricals  and 
treatises  thereon,  paintings  and  drawings 
of  far  more  than  a\erage  merit.  These 
are  a  great  part  of  the  Princess  Henry's 
life  nowadays.  They  always  gave  her 
immense  pleasure.  Since  her  many  truls 
fell  on  her  they  have  proved  a  true  com- 
fort and  solace. 

And,  afte-  all,  these  things  are  what  one 
needs  in  one's  privata  apartment,  are  they 
r.of  ?  Whatever  one  has  to  appear  outside, 
the  mask  is  thrown  off  in  the  private  room ; 
here  one  indulges  tho.^e  special  likes  and 
disiikM.  tastes  and  wishes,  that  imltviiliial 
f.^ll>■^   ilicl.ii.-s. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  FELL  IN  LOVr 


By  STANLEY  WATERLOO 


HE  lived  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
America,  the  man  who  fell  in 
love,  and  was  in  that  city  a  character  at 
least  a  little  above  the  ordinary  rut  of 
men.  He  had  talent  and  energy,  and 
there  had  come  to  him  a  hard  schooling  in 
city  ways,  though  he  was  born  in  the 
forest,  and  his  youth  had  been  passed  upon 
a  farm  sloping  downward  to  the  shore  of 
the  St.  Clair  River,  that  wonderful  strait 
and  stretch  of  water  which  flows  between 
broad  meadowlands  and  wheat-fields  and 
connects  Lake  Huron  with  the  lower  lake 
system,  and  itself  becomes  at  last  the  huge 
St.  Lawrence  tumbling  down  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Upon  the  St.  Clair 
River  now  passes  hourly,  in  long  pro- 
cession, the  huge  fleet  of  the  lakes,  the 
grain  and  ore  laden  crafts  of  Lake 
Superior,  queer  "  whalebacks "  and  big 
propellers,  and  the  vast  fleet  of  merchant- 
men from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  and 
other  ports  of  the  inland  seas.  The  pro- 
cession upon  the  watery  blue  ribbon  a  mile 
in  wadth,  stretching  across  the  farm  lands, 
is  something  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  upon 
the  globe.  The  boats  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance appear  walking  upon  the  land.  Broad 
sails  show  white  and  startling  against 
green  groves  upon  the  shore,  and  the  fun- 
nels of  steamers  rear  themselves  like 
smoking  stumps  of  big  trees  beyond  a 
corn-field.  Here  passes  a  traffic  greater 
in  tonnage  than  that  of  the  Suez  Canal,  of 
the  Mersey,  or  even  of  the  Thames.  But 
it  was  not  so  when  the  man  who  fell  in 
love  was  a  boy.  There  were  dense  forests 
upon  the  river's  banks  then,  and  only  sail- 
ing crafts  and  an  occasional  steamer 
passed,  for  that  was  half  a  century  ago. 

The  man  who  was  to  fall  in  love,  as 
will  be  told,  had,  in  the  whirl  of  city  life, 
almost  forgotten  the  sturdy  days  when  he 
was  a  youngster  in  the  little  district  school, 
when  at  other  times  he  rode  a  mare  drag- 
ging an  old-fashioned  "  cultivator,"  hekl  by 
his  father  l)etween  the  corn  rows,  and  when 
the  little  farm  hewed  out  of  the  woodland 


had  yet  stumps  on  every  acre,  when  "  log- 
gings "  and  *'  raisings  "  drew  the  pioneers 
together,  and  when  he,  one  of  the  first- 
born children  of  that  region,  had  fled  for 
comfort  in  every  boyish  strait  to  a  gentle, 
firm- faced  woman  who  was  his  mother. 
He  had,  with  manhood,  drifted  to  the  city, 
and  had  become  one  of  the  citv's  cream  in 
all  acuteness  and  earnestness  and  what 
makes  the  pulse  of  life,  when  thousands 
and  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  con- 
gregate to  live  together  in  one  vast  hive. 
He  was  a  man  of  affairs,  a  man  of  the 
world,  easily  at  ho.me  among  traders  and 
schemers  for  money,  at  a  political  meeting, 
at  a  banquet,  or  in  society.  Sometimes,  in 
the  midst  of  things,  would  float  before  his 
eyes  a  vision  of  woods,  of  dark  soil,  of  a 
buckwheat  field,  of  squirrels  on  brush 
fences,  of  a  broad,  blue  river,  and  finally 
of  a  face,  maternal  and  sweet,  with  brown 
eyes,  hovering  over  him  watchfully  and 
lovingly.  He  would  think  of  the  earnest, 
thoughtful,  bold  upbringing  of  him,  and 
his  heart  would  go  out  to  the  woman ;  but 
the  tide  of  city  affairs  rose  up  and  sv.ept 
away  the  vision.  Still,  he  was  a  good  son, 
as  good  sons  at  a  distance  go,  and  occa- 
sionally wrote  a  letter  to  the  woman  grow- 
ing older  and  older,  or  sent  her  some  trifle 
for  remembrance.  He  was  reasonably 
content   with   himself. 

Here  comes  another  phase  of  descrip- 
tion in  this  brief  account  of  affairs  of  the 
man  who  fell  in  love.  One  afternoon  a 
woman  sat  in  an  arm-chair  on  the  long 
porch  in  front  of  what  might  have  by 
some  been  called  a  summer  cottage,  by 
others  a  farmhouse,  overlooking  the  St. 
Clair  River.  The  chair  she  sat  in  was  of 
oak,  with  no  arms,  and  tilted  easily  back- 
ward, yet  with  no  chance  of  tipping  clear 
over.  It  must  have  cost  originally  about 
fifteen  shillings.  In  its  early  days  it  had 
possessed  a  cane  back  and  cane  bottom, 
through  the  round  holes  of  which  the  little 
children  were  accustomed  to  thrust  their 
fingers,  getting  them  caught  sometimes,  and 
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howling  until  released.  Now  its  back  was 
of  stout  canvas,  and  its  seat  of  cords,  upon 
which  a  cushion  rested.  It  was  in  general 
appearance,  though  stout  enough,  a  most 
disreputable  chair  among  the  finer  and 
more  modern  ones  which  stood  along  the 
porch  upon  either  side.  But  it  was  this 
chair  that  the  aging  woman  loved.  "  It 
was  this  chair  he  liked,"  she  would  say, 
"and  it  shall  not  be  discarded.  He  used 
to  sit  in  it  and  rock  and  dream,  and  it  shall 
stay  there  while  I  live."  She  spoke  the 
truth.  It  wa-s  that  old  chair  the  boy,  now 
the  city  man,  had  liked  best  of  all. 

She  sat  there,  this  grey -haired  woman, 
a  piicLure  of  one  of  the  mothers  who  had 
made  that  nation  what  i^;  is.  The  hair  was 
drawn  back  simply  from  the  broad,  clear 
forehead,  and  her  strong  aquiline  features 
were  sweet,  with  all  their  force.  Her 
dress  was  plain.  She  sat  there,  looking 
across  the  blue  waters  thoughtfully,  and 
at  moments  wistfully. 

Not  far  from  the  woman  on  the  long, 
broad  porch  was  a  pretty  younger  woman, 
and  beside  her  two  children  were  playing. 
The  younger  woman,  the  mother  of  the 
tumbling  youngsters,  was  the  niece  of  the 
elder  one  in  the  rude  old  rocking-chair. 
She  spoke  to  the  two  children  at  times, 
repressing  them  when  they  -became  too 
boisterous,  or  petting  and  soothing  when 
misadventure  came  to  either  of  them  in 
their  gambols.  At  last  she  moved  close 
to  the  elder,  and  began  to  talk.  The  con- 
versation was  about  the  children,  and 
there  was  much  to  say,  the  grey -haired 
woman  listening  kindlv  and  interestedlv. 
Finally  she  spr)ke. 

"  Take  comfort  with  the  children  now, 
Louisa,"  she  said,  gently,  "because  it  will 
be  best  for  you.  It  is  a  strange  thing ;  it 
is  something  we  cannot  comprehend, 
though  doubtless  it  is  all  for  the  best,  but 
I  often  think  that  my  happiest  days  were 
when  my  children  were  little,  climbing 
about  my  skirts,  dependent  upon  me  for 
everything,  as  birds  in  the  nest  are  depen- 
dent, and  with  all  my  anxiety  over  them, 
giving  me  the  greatest  comfort  that  can 
come  to  a  woman.  But  the  years  passed, 
and  the  children  went  away.  They  are 
gCKjd  men  and  women  ;  I  am  proud  of 
them,  br't  they  are  mine  no  longer.  They 
love  the  old  mother,   too,    I  know   that — 


when  they  think  of  her.  But,  oh,  Louisa  1 
there  is  lead  in  my  heart  sometimes.  I 
want  something  closer.  But  Til  not  com- 
plain. Why  should  I  ?  It  is  the  law  of 
nature."  And  she  sighed  and  looked 
again  across  the  blue  water.  There  were 
tears  in  the  corners  of  her  eves. 

The  niece,  hopeful  in  the  pride  of  young 
motherhood,  replied  consolingly  ;  "  Aunt, 
you  should  be  proud  of  your  children. 
Even  Jack,  the  oldest  of  them  all,  is  as 
good  as  he  can  be.  Think  of  his  long 
letters  once  in  a  while.  He  loves  you 
dear  1  v."' 

"Yes,"  the  old  lady  replied;  "I  know 
he  loves  me — when  he  thinks  of  old  times 
and  his  boyhood.  But,  Louisa,  I  am  very 
lonesome." 

And  again  her  eyes  sought  the  water  and 
the  yellow  wheat-fields  of  the  farther 
shore. 

The  road,  which  follows  the  American 
bank  of  the  St.  Clair  River  is  a  fine  thing 
in  its  wav.  It  is  what  is  known  as  a 
"  dirt  "  road,  well  kept  and  level,  of  the 
sort  beloved  of  horses  and  horsemen,  and 
it  lies  close  to  the  stream,  between  it  and 
the  farm  lands.  At  every  turn  a  new  and 
wonderful  panorama  of  green  and  yellow 
landscape  and  azure  expanse  of  water 
bursts  upon  the  lucky  traveller  along  this 
blessed  highway.  Still,  being  a  "dirt" 
road,  when  one  drives  along  it  at  speed 
there  arises  in  midsummer  a  slight  pillar 
of  dust  as  the  conveyance  passes,  and  one 
may  from  a  distance  note  the  approach  of 
a  possible  visitor. 

"  There's  a  carriage  coming,  aunt,"  said 
the  younger  woman. 

The  carriage  came  along  rapidly,  and 
with  a  sudden  check  the  horses  were 
brought  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  the  house 
upon  the  porch  of  which  the  two  women 
were  sitting.  Out  of  the  carriage  bounded 
a  broad-shouldered  gentleman,  who 
stopped  only  for  a  moment  to  give  direc- 
tions to  the  driver  concerning  the  bringing 
(^f  certain  lugg'age  to  the  house,  and  who 
then  strode  up  the  pathway  confidently. 
The  elder  woman  upon  the  porch  looked 
upon  the  performance  without  saying  a 
word,  but  when  the  man  had  got  half-way 
uj)  the  walk  she  rose  from  the  chair,  moved 
swiftly  for  a  woman  of  her  age  to  where 
the  broad  steps  from  the  pathway  led  up 
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to  the  porch,  and  met  the  ascending  visitor 
with  the  simple  exclamation  : 

"  Jack,  my  boy  !  " 

Jack,  the  "  my  boy  "  of  the  occasion, 
seemed  a  trifle  affected  himself.  He 
looked  the  city  man,  every  inch  of  him, 
and  was  one  known  under  most  circum- 
stances to  be  self-contained,  but  upon  this 
occasion  he  varied  a  little  from  his  usual 
form.  He  stooped  t(j  kiss  the  woman  who 
had  met  him,  and  then,  changing  his 
mind,  reachecJ  out  his  arms  and  hugged  her 
a  littk  as  he  kissed  her.  It  was  a  good 
meeting. 

There  was  much  to  talk  about,  and  the 
mother's  face  was  radiant  ;  but  the  instinct 
of  caring  and  j)rovi(ling  for  the  being 
whom  she  had  brought  into  the  world  scxjn 
became  paramount  in  her  breast,  and  she 
moved,  as  she  had  done  decades  ago,  to 
provide  for  the  plnsical  needs  of  her 
child.  This  man  of  the  world  from  the 
city  was  but  the  barefooted  six  year-old 
whom  she  had  Ixjrne  and  loved  and  fed 
and  guarded  in  the  \ears  that  were  past. 
She  must  care  for  him  now.  And  so  she 
told  him  that  he  must  have  sui)i)er,  and 
that  he  must  let  her  go;  and  there  was  a 
sweet  tinge  of  motherly  authority  in  her 
words — unnnsciousl)  to  her  aibiirary, 
and  unconsL'.ojsly  lo  him  submissive-  and 
she  left  him  to  smoke  up(»n  the  broad 
porch,  and  dawdle  in  the  chair  he  remem- 
bered so  well,  and  talk  with  the  bright 
Louisa. 

As  for  the  supper — it  would  in  the  city 
have  been  called  a  dinner — it  was  g(H)d. 
There  were  fine  things  to  eat.  What  alM)Ut 
biscuits,  so  light  and  fragrant  and  tooth- 
some that  the  butter  is  glad  to  meet  them? 
What  about  honey,  brcjught  by  the  bees 
fresh  fnmi  the  buckwheat  field?  What 
about  ham  and  eggs,  so  fried  that  the 
appetite-tempting  look  of  il:e  dish  an<l  the 
smell  of  it  makes  one  a  ra\ernus  monster? 
What  alK)ut  old-fashioned  "coDkies"  and 
hucklel)erry  |)ie  whic'n  nidts  in  the  mouth? 
What  aoout  a  cup  of  tea  not  the  dyed 
green  abomination,  but  lus(  ious  blark  tea, 
with  the  rich  old  flavour  ot  Confucian  ages 
to  it,  and  a  velvety  smoothness  to  it  and 
Sf)ftness  in  swallowing?  What  about  pre 
serves,  recallinir  ol<l  memories,  and 
making  one  tnink  of  lees  and  butterflies 
and  apples  on  the  trees  and  pumpkins  in 


the  corn-rows,  and  robins  and  angle-worms 
and  brown-armed  men  in  the  hav -fields? 
Eh,  but  it  was  a  supper  ! 

It  was  late  when  the  man  from  the  citv 
went  to  bed,  and  there  was  much  talk,  for 
he  had  told  his  mother  that  he  intended 
to  stay  a  little  longer  this  time  than  in 
the  past ;  that  he  had  been  bothered  and 
fled  away  from  everything  for  rest.  "  We'll 
go  up  the  river  to-morrow,"  said  he,  '*  just 
you  and  1,  and  '  visit  '  with  each  other." 

He  went  to  his  room  and  got  into  bed, 
and  then  came  a  little  tap  at  his  door.  His 
mother  entered.  She  asked  the  big  strong 
man  how  he  felt,  and  patted  his  cheek 
and  tucked  the  bedclothes  in  about  his  feet 
and  kissed  him,  and  went  away.  He  went 
back  forty  years.  And  he  repeated  reve- 
rently— he  could  not  help  it — "Now  I  lay 
me,"'  and  slept   well. 

There  was  a  breakfast  as  fine  as  had 
been  the  su[)i)er,  and  as  for  the  coffee,  the 
hardened  man  of  the  city  and  jests  and 
cvni(^ism  found  himself  wondering  that 
there  should  have  developed  jokes  about 
what  "mother  used  to  make."'  The  more 
he  tiiought  of  it,  the  madder  he  became. 
"We  are  a  nation  of  cheap  laughers,"  he 
said  to  himself  savagely. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  mother  came  out  to 
where  the  man  was  smoking  on  the  piazza, 
with  her  bcninet  on  and  ready  for  the  little 
boat -trip.  Thev  were  to  go  to  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Huron  and  back.  They  would 
have  luncheon  either  at  Sarnia  or  Port 
Huron.  They  would  de^^ide  when  the 
time  came.      They  were  two  vagrants. 

Dawdling  in  steamer  chairs  and  looking 
u|)on  the  Micliigan  shore  sat  little  mother 
of  the  count rv  [ind  big  son  <»f  the  city. 
Tile  woman  — the  l)lesse<l  silver-haired 
creature  -  forgot  herself,  and  talked  to  the 
son  as  a  vTon\.  .She  pointed  out  spots 
upon  the  shore  where  siie.  an  early  teacher 
in  the  wilderness,  had  adventures  before  he 
was  L.orn.  There  was  Hruces  Creek, 
emptying  into  t!ie  river;  and  Mr.  Bruce, 
most  long  li\e  1  of  pioiuers.  had  but  lately 
died,  aged  one  hundred  and  five  years. 
There  was  where  the  liille  school -house 
st(K)d  in  whi<*h  she  once  taught  school  in 
i8^^6.  There  was  where  she,  ri<ling  horse- 
back with  a  >wv  .tlirart  who  later  l>ecame 
governor  of  the  state,  once  joined  with 
him  in  a  riotojs  and  aimless  chase  after  a 
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black  bear  which  had  crossed  the  road. 
Her  cheeks,  upon  which  there  were  not 
many  wrinkles,  glowed  as  she  told  the 
story  of  her  youth  to  the  man  beside  her. 
He  looked  upon  her  with  the  full  intelli- 
gence of  a  great  relationship  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.      He  fell  in  love  with  her. 

It  dawned  upon  this  man,  trained, 
cynical,  an  arrogant  production  of  the 
citv,  what  this  woman  had  been  to  him. 
She  alone  of  all  the  human  beings  in  the 
world  had  clung  to  him  faithfully.  She 
had  borne  and  bred,  and  now  she  cherished 
him,  and  for  one  who  could  see  beneath 
the  shell  and  see  the  mind  and  soul,  she 
was  wonderfully  fair  to  look  upon.  He 
had  neglected  her  in  all  that  is  best  and 
most  appreciated  of  what  would  make  a 
mother  happiest.  But  now  he  was  in  love. 
Here  came  in  the  man.  He  had  the  courage 
to  go  right  in  to  the  woman,  a  little  while 
after  they  had  reached  home,  and  tell  her 
all  about  it.  And  the  foolish  woman 
cried  ! 

A  man  with  a  sweetheart  has,  of  course, 
to  look  after  her  and  i)rovide  for  her 
amusement.  So  it  happened  that  Jack  the 
next  morning  announced  in  arbitrary  way 
to  his  mother  that  they  were  going  to 
Detroit. 

Men  who  have  been  successful  in  love 
will  remember  that  after  the  first  declara- 
tion and  general  admission  of  facts  the 
woman  is  for  a  time  most  obedient.  So  it 
came  that  this  man's  sweetheart  obeyed  him 
implicitly,  and  went  upstairs  to  get  ready 
for  the  journey.  She  came  down  almost 
blushing. 

**  My  bonnet,''  she  said,  as  she  came  from 
her  ro(.)m  smelling  of  lavender  and  dressed 
for  the  journey,  "is  a  little  old-fashioned, 
but  it  justs  suits  me;  I  am  old-fashioned 
myself." 

She  was  smiling  with  the  happy  look  of 
a  girl. 

Jack  looked  at  her  admiringly.  She  wore 
the  black  silk  <lress  which  every  American 
woman  considers  it  only  decent  that  she 
should  have.  It  was  made  i)lainly,  with- 
out ruffles  or  jet  or  lace,  and  it  fitted 
her  erect,  stately  figure  perfectly.  A  broad 
real  lace  collar  encircle<l  her  neck,  and  Jack 
recognised  with  <lelight  the  solid  gold 
briKK-h  in  .shape  like  nothing  that  was 
ever  on   sea  or  land     with   which  it   was 


fastened.  It  was  a  relic  from  the  dim 
past.  Jack  remembered  that  piece  of 
jewellery  as  far  back  as  his  memory 
stretched. 

The  old  lady's  hands  were  neatly  gloved, 
and  her  feet  were  shod  with  substantial, 
well-kept  laced  shoes.  Everything  about 
her  was  immaculate.  Jack  knew  that  she 
had  never  laid  aside  the  white  petticoats 
and  stockings  it  was  her  pride  to  keep 
spotless.  She  abominated  the  new 
fashions  of  black  and  silk.  Jack  could 
hear  her  starched  skirts  rustle  as  she  came 
toward  him.  Her  bonnet  was  black  and 
in  style  of  two  or  three  years  back,  and 
its  silk  and  lace  were  a  trifle  rusty. 

"  Never  mind,  mother,  we  will  buv  vou 
a  bonnet  '  as  is  a  bonnet  '  before  we  come 
back,"  the  man  said  as  he  kissed  the  happy, 
shining   face. 

The  steamers  which  ply  between  Detroit 
and  Port  Huron  and  Sarnia  are  big  and 
sumptuous,  and  upon  thern  one  sits  under 
awnings  in  midsummer,  and,  if  knowing, 
takes  much  delight  in  the  wonderful 
scenery  passed.  The  St.  Clair  River  pours 
into  St.  Clair  Lake,  and  Lake  St.  Clair 
is  one  of  the  great  idling  places  of  those 
upon  this  continent  who  can  afford  to  idle. 
It  is  a  shallow  lake,  ujxjn  the  American 
side,  stretching  out  into  what  are  known 
as  the  "  Flats,"  a  vast  area  of  wild  rice 
with  deep  blue  waterways  through  them, 
the  haunt  of  the  pickerel  and  black  bass 
and  of  duck  and  wild  geese.  \}\yd\\  the 
Canadian  side,  the  Thames  River  comes 
through  the  lowlands,  a  deep  and  reed- 
fringed  stream  to  contribute  to  the  lake's 
pure  waters.  It  was  u|)on  the  banks  of 
this  stream,  a  little  way  from  the  lake,  that 
the  great  Indian,  Tecumseh,  fought  his  last 
fight  and  died  as  a  warri(^r  should.  There 
is  nothing  that  is  not  beautiful  on  the 
waterway  fn)m  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  St. 
Clair.  It  is  just  the  place  in  which  to 
realise  how  good  llie  world  is.  It  is  just 
the  i)lace  for  lovers.  So  Jack,  the  man 
who  had  fallen  in  love,  and  his  grey- 
haired  sweetheart  were  vastly  content  as 
the  steamer  bore  them  toward  Detroit. 

The  man  lookeil  upon  the  woman  in  a 
cherishing  mo)d  as  she  sat  l>eside  him  in 
a  (N)mfort.iblc  chair.  Hi'  noted  again  the 
grc\  hair,  ihinniT  than  it  was  (  ni*e,  and 
tlu):iglit  of  !hc   lime  when   he,   a   lho:i|;ht- 
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less  boy,  woink-red  at  its  mass  and  dark- 
ness. He  rompared  the  pale,  acjiiiline 
features  with  the  beauty  of  the  woman  who, 
centuries  ago  it  seemed,  was  accustomed 
to  take  him  in  her  lap  and  cuddle  him  and 
i.iake  him  brave  when  diildish  misadven- 
lures  came.  A  greater  wave  of  love  than 
ever  came  over  him.  He  regretted  the 
lost  years  when  he  might  have  made  her 
happier,  might  have  given  her  a  greater 
realisation  of  what  she  had  done  in  the 
world  with  her  firm  exam})le,  in  a  new 
country,  and  the  strong  hnxxl  siie  had 
lx)rne  and  suffered  for.  And  he  had  man- 
hood enough  and  a  sudden  impulse  to  tell 
her  all  about  it.  She  listened,  but  said 
nothing,  and  clasped  his  hand.  Mothers 
will  cry  .sometimes. 

The  city  was  reached,  and  there  was  a 
proper  luncheon,  and  then  the  arbitrary 
.son  dragged  his  sweetheart  out  upon  the 
street  with  him.  The  first  thing,  the 
matter  of  great  importance,  was  the  Ixmnet, 
not  that  he  cared  for  the  bonnet  particu- 
larly, but  he  was  a-sweethearting.  He  was 
going  to  spoil  his  girl  if  he  could,  that  was 
what  he  said.  His  girl  only  looked  up 
with  glistening  eyes,  and  submitted  obe- 
diently to  be  haled  along  in  the  direction 
of  a  *' swell  "  milliner's  place,  the  name  of 
which  Jack  had  secured  after  much  exa- 
mination of  the  directory  and  much  inquiry 
in  offices  where  he  was  ac'iuainted. 

As  they  walked  along  the  busy  street 
thev  met  a  ladv  of  unmistakablv  flistin- 
guished  appearance.  In.stantly  she  recog- 
nised the  mother  and  son,  and  sto])ped  to 
greet  them. 

She  was  an  old  playmate  of  Jack's  and 
a  protege  of  his  mother's,  now  the  wife 
of  a  man  of  brains,  influence,  money,  and 
a  leader  in  the  social  life  of  the  (Jity  of  the 
Straits. 

There  came  an  inspiration  to  the  man. 
"  Mrs.  Sheldon,"  said  he,  "  I  want  you  to 
help  us.  We  are  this  moment  al)Out  to 
engage  in  a  business  transaction  of  great 
importance;  in  fact,  if  you  must  know 
the     worst,     we     are     going     to     buy     a 

bonnet !" 

Mrs.  Sheldon  entered  into  the  shopping 
expedition  with  a  zest  which  reminded 
Jack  of  the  Scriptural  battle-steed  which 
saveth  "Ha-ha"  to  the  trumpets.       When 


the  brief  but  brisk  and  determined  en- 
gagement was  over.  Jack's  mother  appeared 
in  a  bonnet  of  delicate  grey,  just  a  shade 
darker  than  her  silver  hair.  There  vas  a 
pink  ro.se  in  that  bonnet,  half  hidjden  by 
lace,  and  in  the  cheeks  of  its  wearer  faintly 
bloomed  two  o^jer  pink  roses.  It  was 
just  a  dream  in  Konnets  as  .suited  to  the 
woman.  The  mother  had  protested 
prettily,  had  said  the  Ixmnet  was  '*  too 
young"  and  all  that,  but  had  been  brow- 
beaten and  overcome  and  made  sul)missive. 
Mrs.  Sheldon  was  in  her  element,  and 
ha[)])y.  Well  she  knew  the  man  of  the 
world  who  had  demanded  her  aid,  and 
much  she  wanted  to  please  him;  but 
deei)er  than  all,  her  woman's  instinct  told 
her  of  his  suddenly  realised  love  for  his 
old  mother,  and  she  was  no  longer  a  Woman 
of  fashion  alone,  but  a  helpful  human 
being,  l^ven  her  own  eyes  were  suspici- 
ously moist  as  she  dragged  the  couple  off 
t.")  dine  with  her. 

They  were  to  go  to  the  theatre  t-hat.  even- 
ing, the  man  and  his  sweetheart,  and  by 
chance  stumbled  upon  a  well-staged  comic 
opera,  with  ;;o;)d  music,  brilliant  ahd  pic- 
turesque. On  the  way  down  the  son  told 
the  mother  of  how  in  Detroit,  way  back 
i'l  the  sixties,  he  had  seen  for  the  first 
time  a  theatrical  performance.  He  told 
her  what  she  had  forgotten,  how  she  had 
induced  his  father  to  take  him  to  the  city, 
and  how  he  had  seen  Laura  Keene  in  "  A 
School  for  Scandal."  Then  she  remem- 
bered, and  was  glad.  They  had  .seats  in  a 
box  at  the  theatre,  and  she  enjoyed  herself 
amazingly.     It  was  a  glorious  outing. 

Well,  in  the  way  which  has  been  de- 
scrilied,  the  man  made  love  to  the  woman 
for  a  day  or  two.  TTien  he  took  her  home, 
and  bade  her  good-bye  for  a  time,  and 
told  her,  in  an  exaggeratedly  formal  way, 
which  she  understood  and  smiled  at,  that 
he  and  she  must  meet  each  other  much 
oftener  in  the  future.  Then  he  hugged 
her  and  went  away.  And  she,  being  a 
mother  whose  heart  had  hungered,  watched 
his  figure  as  it  disappeared,  and  laughed 
and  cried  and  was  very  happy. 

"  Louisa,"  said  a  dignified  old  lady,  "  I 
was  mistaken  in  saying  that  all  happiness 
from  children  comes  in  their  youth.  It 
mav  come  in  a  greater  w^ay  later — if  1" 
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Thsalimj  eojiac  and  brake. 


THE  BIGOUDEN"  EMBROIDERERS  OF 
PONT-E'ABBE 

By  KATHLEEN  SCHLESINGER   AND  CHARLES  GHNIAUX 


IN  Uie  heart  of  Briltany,  there  Iliiurishes 
in  a  liitle  sealxiard  town  not  far  from 
Quimper,  a  craft  whi(;h  forms  a  graphic 
between  the  rc;moie  past  ami  the 
present. 

Tlje  embroideries  of  Pont  I'Abbe  carry 
13  back  lo  an  age  when  the  Druids  cele- 
brated their  mjsiic  rites  in  primevai 
forests,  and  by  certain  affinities  to  the  most 
incient  civilisations  of  ihe  East. 

Breton  embroideries  of  conventional 
design  traced  on  fine  cloth  in  delicate 
shades  of  silk  thread  are  widely  known ; 
the  peasants  ihemselves,  men  and  women 
alike,  make  extensive  use  of  them  in  their 
o>vn  dresi,  more  eapecialty  in  the  gala  cos- 
tumes  set  aside  for  weddings    and    high 


festivals.       The     embroideries     of     Pontf 
I'Abbe.  however,  have  us  lUlle  in  con 
with  these  products  of  ihe  llreton  peasant  1 
industry,  as   the  strange  race  dwelling  in  ' 
this  small  district  has  with  the  rest  of  the 
Bretons,  or  even  with  the  peasants  of  their  | 
(iwn  County   of   Cornouailles   (Cornwall),,! 
a  county  noiurious  for  possessing  as  many  ■ 
types  as  parishes.    The  Bigoudens  of  tht:! 
Peninsula    of    Penmarck   and     of    Pontl 
rAljhc  stand  alone,  cut    off    from    iheirB 
fellow-countrymen  by  opixjsite  racial  cha- T 
racteristics,    different    customs,  dress, 
even    embroideries,  so   much  so    that    the  ^ 
townsmen  of  ijuimper.  their  nearest  neigh- 
bours, sjjeak  of    them    rather    contemptu- 
ously as   Us  Cliinois;    and    although    the  J 
Quimpcrois  condescend  to   buy    their 
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s:i.mn  in  ont-  of  the 
|ih<it'jgra[>lis,  and  alsii  (he 
curiiiusly  shaped  hat  so 
rh a rart eristic  of  the  Low- 
Breton  peasant.  Over  this 
ivnistcnat  are  worn  ni<a  or 
ihrtt  short  \-ests  ot 
fine  doth  cut  tow  at  the 
nerk.  the  yellow  braided  or 
emlroidered  edges  rising 
in     liers     one     al  ove     the 


nrher  : 


the    *rffe:-t 


pir- 


A   BIGOUDEN    WAISTCOAT. 

The  r.iore  richly  embroidered  aide  in  wor 

on   Sundayn  and  holLila3'a,  inward  on  wi 

and    vegetables,    not     a    single     shop     in 
Quim[ier  is  kept  by  a  Bigouden. 

A  most  vivid  impression  of  these  em- 
broideries is  gained  by  observing  the 
people  of  Pont  I'Abbe  as  they  stream  out 
of  church,  and  stand  about  in  knots.  The 
bodies  of  men  and  women  alike  seem  to 
be  enclosed  in  a  golden  cuirass  of  massive 
embroidery.  The  men  wear  a  waistcoat 
of  black  or  .lark  blue  ckilh  heavily  em- 
broidered, double-breasted  and  buttoned 
on  one  side.  For  the  sake  of  economy 
and  convenience,  the  fronts  are  not  made 
alike;  one  half  is  literally  covered  with 
orange  or  flame-coloured  silk  embroidery 
of  the  utmost  richness  and  is  worn  outside 
on  Sundays  and  holidays;  while  the  other 
flap,  whose  embroidery  is  more  simple  in 
design  and  worked  in  pale  \ellnw  wnol, 
serves  for    week   days.       Kmh    sides    are 


iu:es']ue  in  the  exirt 
Thi  short  vests  fall  ju.st 
over  the  wide  leather  belt, 
the  prii!.'  of  the  peasant, 
who  has  in  mo.it  capes  in- 
herited it  from  his  ehovan 
gre.t  -  grandfather  ;  there 
waistcoats  and  vests,  whose 
r,nalitv  and  ntimber  form 
an  inilex  to  the  worldly 
possessions  of  ihe  owner, 
are  so  dazzling  and  brilliant 
in  colojr  that  they  contrast 
strangely  with  the  sombre 
black  felt  sailor  hat,  with 
long  velvet  streamers, 
curled  up,  twisted  and 
faded,  falling  over  shoul- 
ders and  back,  and  giving 
the  men,  both  old  and 
young,  a  qiiaii  juvenile 
appearance, 
of  the  women  is  very 
similar,  but  instead  uf  a  multiplicity  of 
vests,  they  carry  out  the  idea  of  redun- 
dancy in  their  skirts,  which  are  full,  rather 
short,  and  like  the  vests  in  tiers  of  three 
or  four  edged  with  velvet  and  yellow  em- 
broidery. The  bodices  are  magnificent, 
but  as  unyielding  as  a  cuirass;  stiff  with 
yellow  or  orange  embroidery,  and  close  fit- 
ting, they  give  no  grace  to  the  figure,  con- 
tracting the  chest  and  widening  at  the 
waist,  which  gives  the  women  a  heavy,  un- 
gainly appearance.  The  sleeves  are  often 
triple  on  gala  days;  the  upper  one  wide 
and  turned  up  from  the  elbow  in  a  bulky 
square  revers,  heavily  embroidered  like  the 
plastron  of  the  bodice,  has  a  distincilv 
Oriental  character;  an  under  sleeve  of 
coloured  cloth,  et^ually  fine,  falls  over  the 


whit. 


>  slet 


ruv-  monuDr:>r  R^rBRorDpRFins  of  pon't  r'AncE 
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th?  wfisl.  A  siik  apmn  of  brilliant  bra- 
cade  or  rich  silk  edged  wiih  gfild  braid, 
fringe,  or  lace,  adds  its  noie  of  colour  to 
the  lest  of  this  gorgeous  costume,  which 
ii  a  precious  possession  often  handed  down 
in  poorer  families  from  moiherto  daughter. 
The  coif  is  the  crowning  piece,  and  is 
described  further  on. 

The  Bigouden  erabroidery  is  always 
mtinochrome,  of  a  brilliant  orange,  gold,  or 
greenish  vellow ;  in  former  times  the 
colour  «as  flame  red.  The  fundamental 
design,  which  constitutes  the  chief  interest 
oi  the  embroidery,  is  always  the  same,  and 
consists  of  successions  of  concentric  circles, 
spirals,  and  round  arches,  little  borders  of 
interlaced  circles,  a  conventional  palm-leaf 
design  which  the  peasants  themselves  call 
the  fern  leaf,  little  dots 
symmetrically  grouped, 
the  whole  forming  a 
design  which  the  French 
very  aptly  describe  as 
l/age.  There  is  no  dis- 
plav-  itf  imagination,  no 
eviiience  of  composition 
in  this  de^oTalion,  it  is 
the  reiteration  of  one  or 
two  symbols  until  they 
become  an  obsession. 
The  corselets  of  the 
women  and  the  waist- 
coats of  the  men  re- 
setnble  nothing  so  much 


modern  embroideries  follow  the  fasliir 
varying  year  by  year  under  the  in-  ' 
fluence  of  orders  fro-n  the  large 
shops.  A  visit  to  one  of  the  em- 
broidery establishments  of  Pont  I'Abb^, 
and  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  tha 
older  workmen  and  their  foreman  will  sorn 


con  VI  n: 
allegat 


craft 
work, 


u  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
1  this  case.  An  old  craftsman 
who  has  ceased  to  practise  his 
but  is  still  interested  in  ih'i 
ts  that  his  father  often  told 
I  that  the  fundamental  design  had  nevir 
varied  by  a  hair's  breath.  The  Pichavent 
family  who  have  for  generations  owned 
onp  of  the  large  ateliers  of  embroidery, 
likewise  state  that  no  alteration  in  the 
style  of  composition  has  ever  been  known. 


as    a    piec 


of 


rated  pottery,  such 
as  is  still  occasionally 
unearthed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  found  in 
the  chambers  of  the 
tumuli  and  dolmens 
which  abound  in  this 
part  of  Brittany- 

If  you  question  the 
craftsmen  themselves 
about  their  embroideries, 
ihey  will  tell  you  that 
the  design  is  simply 
called  la  pur  dii  faon 
(the  peacock  iluwer), 
from  its  resemblance  to 
the  blue  eye  in  the  pea- 
cock's tail. 


mid    have 


belies 


that     the     patterns    of  n 
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They  possess  old  pieces  of  embroidery, 
which  have  long  been  used  as  patterns,  and 
bad  been  in  their  turn  copied  from  others 
still  older.  It  is  a  tradition  in  this  Bigou- 
den  craft  to  keep  religiously  to  the  old 
designs,  which  it  would  almost  be  con 
sidered  a  sacrilege  to  alter  in  any  way. 
The  only  concession  made  to  fashion 
during  the  last  half-century  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  vellow  silk  for  vellow  or  vermilion 
cotton. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  population  of 
Pont  I'Abbe  consists  of  artisans,  most  of 
whom  practise  the  craft  of  embroidery  in 
one  or  other  of  the  large  workshops.  The 
men  aajuire  a  far  greater  dexterity  than 
the  women,  for  the  latter,- as  soon  as  they 
marry  forsake  the  workshop  for  the  home ; 
the  women  earn  from  25  to  30  sous  (is.  to 
IS.  3d.)  a  day  and  the  men  2fr.  50c.  (2s.). 
Squatting  on  their  heels  like  the  Arab  em- 
broiderers, men  and  women  spend  their 
days  in  reproducing  indefinitely  on  black 
and  coloured  cloths  the  traditional  designs 
which  they  call  "fleur  depaon,"  im  \ellow, 
orange,  and  vermilion.  Their  skill  is  so 
great  that  they  embroider  the  design  with- 
out tracing  it  on  the  material  first ;  having 
no  doubt,  inherited  the  facility  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  who  followed  the  same 
craft,  and  could  wield  the  needle  as  dex- 
terously as  their  country-bred  clansmen  do 
the  scythe  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

A  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
the  Bigoudens  is  that  they  use  orange, 
yellow,  or  green  as  a  sign  of  mourning;  a 
selection  of  colour  customary  with  certain 
Asiatic  races.  Widows  wear  yellow 
gowns  and  yellow  ribbons  in  their  caps, 
whereas  in  the  province  of  Leon,  further 
north,  the  women  wear  black  and  white 
under  ordinary  circumstances  and  pale  blue 
w^hen  thev  are  widows,  but  then  the 
Leonards  take  life  more  tragically  even 
than  death,  and  see  only  the  sombre  side  of 
things,  whereas  the  Bigoudens  are  merry 
and  lively. 

The  Breton  cap  in  its  infinite  variety  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  the  picturesque  national  cos 
tume  3  almost  every  village  has  its  own 
shape  and  style.  The  most  graceful  and 
picturesque  are  those  composed  entirely  of 
white  linen  or  muslin,  with  pleated  wing? 


at  fhe  sides  and  lapels  or  strings  either  de 
murelv  fastened  under  the  chin,  as  in  a 
nurse's  cap,  hanging  loosely  over  the 
shoulders,  or  pinned  up  over  the  crown. 
The  embroidered  caps  of  velvet,  gold 
braid,  spangles,  and  lace  are  richer,  but 
they  lack  the  freshness  and  purity  of  thj 
simpler  coits  and  appear  singularly  un 
suitable  for  working  women. 

The  Bigouden  conical  cap  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  controversies,  it  is  said 
10  be  Asiatic  in  detail  ;  the  cap  alone  would 
scarcely  be  deemed  sufficient  to  indicate  th-e 
origin  of  a  people,  however  tenaciously 
they  might  cling  to  their  traditions.  A 
cap  of  gold,  for  instance,  which,  if  made 
of  some  baser  material,  might  be  seen  in 
Tartary  any  day,  was  found  at  a  depth  of 
ten  feet  in  a  bog  on  the  top  of  the  hii' 
known  as  the  Devil's  Bit  in  County  Tip 
perary,  Ireland.*  When,  however,  one 
sees  a  group  of  Bigouden  peasant  women 
wearing  these  curious  cai)s.  one  cannot  but 
be  struck  by  their  rei-emblance  in  type, 
costume,  and  complex'on  to  certain  Asiati.: 
races,  and  one  is  set  wondering  how  it  has 
come  about  and  what  the  origin  of  this 
strange  people  is. 

The  coifs  are  very  complicated  and  con- 
sist of  five  different  pieces  forming  a  head- 
dress, which  cannot  be  removed  without 
undressing  the  hair  at  the  same  time. 

First  comes  the  coef-bUo  (hair-coif)  a 
sort  of  close-fi:ting  cap  put  on  while  the 
hair  still  hangs  down  the  back.  Over  this 
the  hair  is  twisted  and  fixed  by  means  of 
the  rozeres,  a  band  of  cotton  stuff  or  a 
wide  galon  which  is  not  seen,  being  covered 
at  the  back  by  a  s'juare  of  stitched  or  em- 
broidered linen,  the  ial-lcdcn,  and  at  the 
sides  by  the  two  I'tnte  argatiisy  square 
pieces  of  stuff  embroidered  with  paillettes 
and  jingling  ornaments  and  finished  in 
most  cases  with  rosettes  and  long  streamers 
of  bright  coloured  ribbons.  Over  this 
elaborate  edifice  is  finally  placed  the  coni- 
cal white  linen  or  lace  cap  resting  on  a 
velvet  frontlet,  and  kept  in  its  place  by 
strings  passed  under  the  chin  and  tied 
under  the  right  ear.  This  last  erection, 
with  the  symbolical  point,  is  known  as  the 
bigouden,  and  the  name  seems  to  have 
passed  on  to  the  women  to  w^hom  it  right- 
fully belongs,  the  men  being  curiously  de- 

•  See  BorlalM  "  The  Dolmens  of  Ireland,**  Vol.  II,  fig.  637. 
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K-      uf  j.n.  mill  m,i-!e  miirh  ..f  rtv  ii.       The  i 


siK'iateiJ  by  ilie  reighlioun  a^  iIk- 
"  liHibands  of  llie  Bigaiii/eiis." 

All  the  details  of  this  singular  heLid- 
(Iress  m.iy  be  distinguished  in  one  of  the 
photiigraphs ;  it  possesses  ni>ne  of  the 
grut  or  charm  of  the  linen  oap  of  the 
Concanieau  or  Morliihan    rlisiricls. 

What  is  the  real  origin  uf  the  cap  <;alle.i 
Kij;i>ii(len ;  was  it  so  named  after  the 
peuple. 


fiiri.ii=<l  lr.islai;ds  on  thfir  rtjiiLn),  sur- 
Ijri.sing  the  usMr]  trs.  dmve  ihtim  ..ff ;  iheii, 
givini;  vent  to  ilifir  rummun  anger,  they 
rcscjjveil  to  punish  their  wives  by  branding 
liiem  with  a  sign  of  infamj.  This  proved 
to  Iw  the  /ii;^i'iilfii.  a  i-ap  oipieil  exactly 


the  town  iif 
I'ont  r.AbI,'-. 
oning    to    its 

.•  of   a  navit.ai.li 

and  were  often  absent 
for  months  with  the  fishing  fleet  in 
distant  waters.  Ii  hapjiened  long,  long 
ago  that  an  English  fleet,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  husbands  and 
brothers,  invaded  the  district.  The  wives, 
instead  of  protecting  hearth  and  home,  re- 
cdved  the  strangers    with    demonstrations 


curious  moral  attitude  is  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  innate  puriij  and  chastitv  which  are 
generally  found  str<inglv  accentuated  in 
the  Bretons  and  even  in  those  who  are  ttie 
immediate  nei-hlnuri  of  ih-  Bigouilens. 
History,   prompted    probably   by    tradi- 


FMIiROIDFRFRR 


ihe    llig'.iinlcii   rap    as 
allows: — 

1075,    ^    Ureton  pcasajils,     ciown- 

I  trodden  and  oppressed    by   fresh  taxation 

'  and  more  es[>ecially  Jjy  the  imposition  of 

Ihe    Gabelle    or   Salt    t 

against   the  lords  uf  the  tnanors,   led  b\ 

their  priests.     The  district  of  Pont  I'Abh^ 

^^    look  the  lead  in  ravaging  ami  pillaging  the 

^^  neighbouring  castles,  and  in  destruv  ing  itie 

^H  title  deeds  and  valuJ)le  dociimeiUs,  whicji 

^H  the  women,   w!«>  were  M  The  heafl  of  tjie 

^H  movement,   carriei]  off    in    their    aprons; 

^H   throwing  ihem  on  to  a  huge  twnfire,  they 

^H  gloated  over  this  w.inion  destruction  with 

^H  5houis  and  dances.     A  climax  was  reache.l 

^H  when  the  Lord  of  ihe  Ca&tle  of  Cosqtier, 

^H'  Ihe  Sieur  de  Kcrsalaun  was  seized  in  hi£ 

^P   castle    by    the    infuriated    peasants    and 

hanged  from  one  of  his  own  windows. 

Condign  punishmeaiit  was  not  slow  to 
follow.  The  Duke  of  Chaulnes,  Goveinwr 
Brittany,  writing  to  the  Governor  of 
Morlaix  an  account  of  the  suppression  of 
the  rising  in  the  most  seditious  canton  of 
Quimper,  said  ihat  "(he  trees  were  begin- 
ning to  bend  over  the  roadiways  in  the 
direction  of  Quimper  from  the  added 
weight  imposed  upon  them." 

To  ihis  day  the  peasants  from  Penmarck 
tu  Vilr^'  put  out  their  tongues  when  they 
■  a  crow.  Retribution  overlook  the  in- 
habitants of  Pont  I'Abb^  also.  In  the 
,ear,  on  the  day  of  the  Michaelmas 
which  attracts  hundreds  of  pefipii 
from  the  neighbouring  villages,  ArmanH 
Jean,  Duke  of  Richelieu  and  Lord  of  Poni 
I'Ablrf,  arrived  on  the  scene  with  several 
nds  of  the  King's  soldiers,  who  dis- 
maiftled  the  steeple  of  the  old  Church  ol 
Lambour,  while  the  Duke  entered  iht 
town  and,  as  tradition  has  it,  ordered  all 
Ihe  wwnen  10  cut  their  coifs  into  two 
pieces  in  oriler  to  punish  them  for  burning 
all  his  papers  and  title-deeds.  The 
women  who  refused  were  sei/ed  by  the 
soldiers,  who  performed  the  ignominous 
mutilation  with  their  swords  with  such 
right  goodwill,  that  ai.ime  heads  were  split 
during  the  struggle.  The  enraged  women 
ran  through  the  streets  shouting:  "As  the 
King  has  demolished  the  steeple  of  Lam- 
hoiir.  and  our  I/)rd  has  cut  off  our  raifs, 
vill  put  the  steeple  on  to  our  herds," 
and  they  were  as  good  as  iheir  word. 


The  Lord  of  the  Manor  knew  the  women 
of  Pont  I'Abbe.  and  struck  them  in  their 
vulnerable  point;  most  keenly  did  they 
feel  the  loss  of  dignity  and  the  ridicule  to 
which  the  mutilation  of  iheir  head-gear 
exposed  them,  but  the  Duke  had  counted 
without  the  finesse  of  ihese  daughters  of 
Eve,  whii  being  Bassc-Brft/es  (Low 
Bretons)  were  not  without  resource. 
Turning  the  pieces  of  linen  about  in  iheit 
fingers,  ihey  made  a  fold  here,  a  crease 
there,  pulleil  out  the  toji  lo  a  steepIe-Hke 
point,  pinned  the  cap  down  and  smiled 
proudly,  conscious  of  having  bested  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  in  effect  did  r»oi 
so  easily  retrieve  his  own  tosses. 

History  relates  ihat  after. these  events 
the  manor  changed  hands  three  tiroes 
within  ten  years,  and  that  as  late  as  1709 
the  Lord  of  Pom  I'Abbe  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed in  enforcing  his  seignorial  lights, 
not  having  the  nei-essary  deeds  lo  establish 
his  authority  and  make  gnorl  his  claims. 
This  yuasi  historical  account  is  given  for 
what  it  is  worih;  it  is  certain  that  the 
steeples  in  the  peninsula  of  Penmarck 
were  all  dismantled  by  order  of  the  King, 
but  the  cap  episode  liears  the  unmistakable 
impress  of  tradition.  The  clan  of  Bigou- 
dens,  despised  liy  ili  neighlxiurs.  differing 
so  radically  from  the  other  Bielon  races, 
possesses  nevertheless,  sterling  qualities. 
Formerly,  the  inhabitants  of  Penmarck 
were  lisherfolk.  and  grew  rich  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  i-od  fisheries.  At  the  present 
dav,  however,  ihe  Uigoudens  have  turned 
farmers  and  h.ne  proved  themselves  to  be 
no  less  remarkable  agriculturists,  and  the 
men  are  active,  intelligent,  and  enterpris- 
ing, At  the  College  of  Quimper  the 
Bigouden  lads  all  come  to  the  fore,  and 
are  known  for  their  almost  proverbial 
aptitude  for  learning.  The  peasant  women 
are  massive  and  heavy  featured,  with  in- 
scrutable faces,  their  jaws  are  neither  over 
nor  underhung,  and  iheir  teelh  meet;  but 
they  are  lively  and  delight  in  dancing, 
noise,  and  mo\'ement  of  every  kind;  their 
love  for  bright  colours  has  already  been 
indicated  while  describing  their  traditional 


It  i*  said  thai  up  to  the  seventeenth 
centur)',  the  Bigoudens  mixed  with  their 
rather  strange  form  of  Catholic  worship 
pagan  practices  reminiscent  of  Druidism. 
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What  is  Ihe   origin   c 
people?  Savants,  lorh  B 
"    ;  jxjint. 


Romar 


and  French, 
Mahe    de    la 
,  wlio  has  tra- 


Jisagree  on 
Bourdonnais 
veiled  all  o^ 
the  di a ract eristics  and  customs  of  the 
-various  races  un  that  continent,  maintains 
that  the  tyjie  is  Mongol,  and  that  many  of 
the  manners  ami  customs  of  the  l'ii;ou(lens, 
their  costume  and  ethnugraphiiMl  charac- 
teristics are  similar  to  ilic.se  of  jiure-breii 
Mongols  of  the  present  chn.  Oihers, 
again,  assert   that  the  I'lgdudens  are  onl\ 


Vannes,    and    Nantes, 
studies  the  origin  of  the  Bret( 
obscure    the    subject    seems 
Armiirica    (Ancient    Britianv) 
over,   by    its    very    geographic 
favourably  situated  to 
ing  races  of  hardv  sear 
the  coasts  of  I'hceniria 
seek  their  fortunes  in 
not  unlikely  that    ibcy 


e  to  the  cities  of  Renr.es, 


lid  else 


more  one 
IS  the  more 
)  become, 
was,  more- 
I  position, 
ttracl  the  colonis- 
en  who  came  from 
and  Canhage  to 
he  West,  and  it  is 
established  settle- 
irt  of  Brittany,  as 
rani^,  and  were  in 
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not    Moiiirnl^. 

Bi-ctong, 

[he  product  c.f  ibe  variims  rac-es  which  iu     time  driven   back 
turn  invaded  Urittaii>   and  settled  therein     into    the    mimntaii 
First  the  Iberian  .ir  Silurian   race  of  the     whose  inhabitants 
stone  age,  which    overran     the    whole    of     live,  the  viildest.  a 
Western    Eurn]>e:  then  at    snme  unknown     whule  of  Brittany, 
perioti.  the  tiatils  ivinc[iiered  iliis  race  ami          Rum.m  ciiilis^iii 

l.>    the  viciorinus  Gauls 
lous   regiim    of    Arrhee. 
are  still  the  most  primi- 
nd  least  civilised  of  (he 

io:i  iln-i  not  n[ipear   to 

of    t 


Ihe  period  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and 
fmally  the  Britons,  driven  out  of  England 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
and  later  still  of  the  Saxons,  came  over  to 
Brittany  in  great  waves,  causing  the  Gallo- 
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found  in 

1  a 

tomb. 

and  in  many  [ilaces  Phoenician  medals  and 
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1.  Greeli  pfiiiery  and  engraved  sione* 
l.ave  been  uneanhet)  in  siiffi.'ient  numbersKi 
lend  colour  ro  ihe  suj)[M.isition  th.il  jKirts  of 
Armurica  had  been  at  one  lime  cuUmiscd 
Ijv  wandering  tribes  from  Asia  and  North 
Africi. 

All  Ihese  ra«S  tlid  nol  succeed  in  leav- 
ing iheir  impress  upun  the  Bretons  of 
Armorii.-A.  The  ethnical  rharart eristics  of 
.1  |ie()|ile  canniit  be  ch.inged  by  the  mere 
imiJDsilion  uf  the  laws  of  their  comnierors, 
by  Ihe  installation  al":^;  iheir  ciiasis  of  the 
conmiemial  depots  of  Liilonisia ;  iliosc  are, 
after  all,  but  episodes  whose  influence  dis- 


Oil  tilt)  cuibmidercf]  taw    .... 
]>att«l'n,  the   pnhn  Irjil  |mlteni.  olid  t>>a  « 

(Nutt-  I  lie  pTyooiii'  •Ininuiri'n  irf  lliu  « 


.ijipears  as  soon  as  the  primitive  inhabiiams 
re},'ain  liberty  of  action.  The  ethnical 
rharacleiiilirs  of  the  Breloiis  were,  to 
pursue  this  jmiL-ess  of  reasoning  to  its 
logical  fonclusion.  derived  from  ihe 
Il'erians  and  the  Btilons,  but  this  does  not 
explain  nhv  the  Bigoudens  should  have 
preserved  a  tjpe  of  their  own, 

It  is  nol  necessary  to  be  versed  in 
ethnography  to  see  that  Brittany  is  a  land 
of  many  tjpes;  a  summer  l.oliday  spent  in 
w-anderiny  thniugli  the  country  is  stifficient 
111  con\ince  the  observant  traveiler.  In 
ihe  Sv'altered  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
Murbihan,  the  women  are  tall 
nnd  stalely  and,  like  the  Arlesi- 
ennes.  have  classical  profiles 
that  might  belong  to  antiijUL- 
Greek  statues.  The  natives  nf 
Corrouailles  are  short,  alert, 
an  I  lively  ;  Ihe  Leonards  tall, 
with  long  flat  faces  and  an 
a'most  mo-bid  gravity.  The  dis- 
tricts of  Treguier  and  Vannes 
each  have  their  characteri&lic 
rare,  but  besides  these,  there  are, 
here  and  there,  clans  like  iht 
Bigoude^s  or  the  Paganeds  of 
Ihe  Island  of  Batz,  so-called 
bei.'ause  ihev  are  said  In  have 
revnained  Pagans  until  the 
ei);hteenth  century,  living  with- 
out  priests  or  lawyers,  but 
famed  for  iheir  jieaceful.  gentle 
disposilion;  their  costume  prc- 
senti  fome  similarity  with  thai 
of  the  Arabs,  llieir  horses,  toi, 
are  small  and  hames.sed  in 
Moorish  fashion.  The  most  in- 
lercjling  jKiint  concerning  Ihe 
BigoudenE  is  undojbtedly  the 
Il:e  design  of  their  embroideries, 
which  they  fljipear  to  have 
m|)ieri  from  the  sculptured  slabs 
of  the  dolmens  and  menhirs  so 
profusely  dotted  alioul  the  dis- 
iriil  ;  here  we  tind  the  concen- 
tric circles  and  spirals,  the  semi- 
elliptical  or  arched  motifs,  the 
zig-jag  or  chevron  lines,  the  cups 
and  cup  hollows,  symbolic  of 
the  sun,  the  numerous  tiny  pil- 
markings  l>eing  represented  in 
(he  embruidrries  bv  raised  dots. 
Onix    Ihe    orgiu  'of    the    dol- 
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mens  is  clearly  established,  Breton  savants 
claim  that  we  shall  know  more  about  the 
earliest  ancestors  of  the  Bigoudens,  but 
even  then  the  persistence  of  the  Asiatic 
t}pe  in  this  handful  of  Bretons  alone — 
which  is  more  pronounced  even  in  the 
peasants  than  in  the  more  refined  artisans 
whose  photographs  are  here  reproduced — 
must  still  remain  a  mvsterv.  In  the  heart 
of  Auvergne  there  exists  a  clan  of  people 
akin  to  the  Bigoudens  and  having  similar 
cust(^ms  ;  this  seems  to  he  the  onlv  other 
instance  known  in  FraiK^e  of  this  pro- 
nounced Asiatic  t\ptf.  The  dolmens  of 
Brittany  possess  many  characteristics 
common  to  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland; 
the  carvings,  fundamental ly  similar,  are 
everywhere  rei)eated  with  slight  variations, 
the  symlxjiic  language  is  the  same.  Let 
interested  readers  compare  the  em- 
broideries with  the  designs  carved  on 
megalithic  monuments,  on  archaic  pottery, 
Greek  or  Assyrian,  on  jewellery,  cells.  et(\ 

The  motifs  of  the  design  on  the  revers 
of  the  sleeve  (shown  in  the  j)h()tograi)h 
"An  Oriental  Cap  and  Sleeve ')  C()m|)osed 
of  j)alm  leaf  patterns  divided  by  what  is 
known  as  the  globe  atlc.  a  circle  sur- 
mounted by  a  horned  crescent  and  flanked 
bv  two  tinv  dots  or  circles,  are  seen  in  Assv- 
rian  and  Phoenician  symbolical  designs; 
the  same  design  o:xurs  again  in  the  border 
of  the  embroidered  square,  held  uj)  to  view 
by  a  "Breton  or  M(»ngol  Maiden.'  Thepalm 
leaves  are  similar  to  those  held  h\  the 
slaves  of  Sardanapalus.  These  s\mbols 
of  the  ancient  Asiatic  races  found  their 
way  into  Europe  and  notably  Greece  by 
various  channels  ;  the  influence  of  art  in 
textile  fabrics  and  metal  work  was,  we 
know,  transmitted  from  Assyria  and 
Phoenicia  to  the  .-Egean,  where  it  took  nx)t 
and  reappeared  in  Archaic  Greek  pottery. 

The  earliest  expression  of  deccjrative  art 
among  primitive  races  is  largely  symboli- 
cal, all  races  whose  common  origin  has  not 
been  established  show  a  striking  resem- 
blance in  their  first  efi'orts  at  decoration  ; 
the  same  needs  have  probably  brought 
about  the  same  results.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  trace  the  channels  through  which  sym- 
bols have  been  transmitted  from  one  race 
to  another  ;  the  migration  follows  the  waves 
of     international      commercial      relations. 

•  Sc«  BorUir.  idem  Hgt.  iW.  537  tr.  541,  555. 667.  etc. 


Nothing  is  more  infectious  than  a  symbol, 
more  especially  when  accompanied  by 
superstition.  Certain  symbols,  such  as 
wheels  and  discs  for  the  sun,  crescents  for 
the  mcon,  broken  lines  for  water  are  so 
natural  that  they  constitute  a  characteristic 
of  humanity  in  certain  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  sun  symbols  predominate  alike  on 
the  dohiians  and  in  the  embroideries,  and 
tr:.cei  oF  sun-worship  still  persist  in  Brit- 
tany. Tr.e  festival  in  honour  of  the  summer 
s  )Istice,  the  sun  festival  in  fact,  is  still 
celebrated  with  all  the  ardour  of  the  days 
of  primitive  worshij),  and  has  not  lost  its 
hold  on  the  Breton  folk;it  is  now  kej)t  on 
the  Day  of  St.  Jolin  the  Baptist.  The 
worship  of  the  Breton  Heol  (the  Helios  of 
the  Greeks)  or  the  King  of  Planets,  as  they 
still  call  the  sun,  survived  in  certain 
customs  and  beliefs  in  spite  of  the  efi'orts 
of  Christianity  to  stamp  it  out  or  assimilate 
it.  The  early  bishops  of  Brittany  built 
chapels  near  the  sacred  fountains  of  the 
Celts,  placed  images  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
hollows  ut  drullic.il  oaks,  and  substituted 
saints  for  all  tl.e  de'fied  forces  of  nature. 
From  certain  ];oints  in  his  legend,  it  would 
seem  that  Meriadek,  the  hypothetical 
bishf)p  of  \\innes,  was  sent  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Brittany  to  receive  the  homage 
formerlv  addressed  to  the  sun.  An  ancient 
Breton  m\ster\  of  Cori:ouailles.  represents 
the  saint  as  '' cndoiced  nit  It  the  gift  of 
light,''  dispersing  the  shadows  of  night  in 
the  e\es  of  the  blind  and  opening  them 
to  the  divine  light  of  the  sun.  Meriadek 
is  to  this  da\  the  he.iler  of  the  blind,  and 
the  patron  saint  of  the  village  of  Saint 
Jean  du  Doigt  ;  the  waters  of  his  miracu- 
lous fountain,  now  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
are  still   said  to  cure  all  sore  eyes. 

On  the  da\  of  the  Pardon  du  Feu,  or  of 
St.  John,  a  huge  Taut  ad  or  pyranvid  of 
bracken,  gorse,  and  branches  is  piled  up 
in  the  valley  n<»t  far  from  the  church;  the 
women  and  maidens  bring  ribbons,  gar- 
lands of  leaves  and  flowers  to  decorate  it. 
\i  sunset  the  Tantad  is  ignited  by  some 
pyrotechnical  de\ice  called  the  Dragon, 
which  travels  along  a  wire  cable  from  the 
steeple  of  the  church  to  the  Tandad ; 
formerly  it  was  an  angel  bearing  a  torch 
that  descended.  As  the  flame  rises  and 
curls,   the  immemorial  sacred  cr)-  of   the 
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solar  liturgies,  "  Au  Tan!  Au  Tan!"  (the 
fire)  is  heard  from  thousands  of  lips  as 
the  blind  pilgrims  struggle  for  the  front 
places  near  the  fire,  lo  which  is  ascribed 
ihe  miraculous  power  of  curing  blindness 
under  certain  conditions. 

Even  some  of  the  ptrtures^ue  Breton 
dances,  which  may  be  seen  at  weddings. 
during  the  lianests,  and  at  certain  festi- 
vals are  said  to  have  a  druidical  origin. 

Emil  Souvestre  thus  describes  one  of 
these:  "The  maidens  advanced  in  small 
ih)-*hmical  steps.  e>es  downcast  and  arms 
loosely  banging  at  the  side,  their  heads 
slightiy  turned  to  the  left;  whereas  the 
young  men,  with  heads  erect  and  an  air  of 
austerity,  walked  side  by  side  with  them. 
Then  suddenly  stopping  they  faced  the 
maidens  and,  talcing  their  hands,  turned 
with  Ihera  three  limes,  and  returned 
gravely  to  iheir  places.  One  thing  in  this 
dance  was  striking :  that  in  al!  ihe 
succession  of  steps,  ihe  whole  band    pre- 


served a  complete  circle.  All  the  evolu- 
tions were  made  on  an  axis  with  mathema- 
tical precision.  One  felt  that  this  solemn 
and  orderly  round  had  quite  a  different 
origin  to  that  of  our  joyous  modern  rounds. 
It  was  a  survival  of  the  sacred  dances  of 
the  Druids  with  iheir  regular  interlacings, 
symbols  of  the  movements  of  the  planets. 
The  modest  repose  of  the  maidens,  the 
austere  gravity  of  the  young  men,  all 
point3d  to  an  antiipie  religious  tradition. 
Watching  the  silent  solemnity  of  the  dance 
with  its  hidden  joy  and  its  air  of  duty,  oni 
felt  that  this  dance  had  originated  witti'ii 
the  shadow  of  the  sanctuary  and  that  a. 
mysterious  significan.-e  was  attached  lo  it." 
Allhough  we  have  failed  lo  find  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  Ihe  mystery  which 
.shrouds  the  origin  of  the  Bigoudens,  we 
feel  that  it  must  be  sought  in  ihe  lands 
of  the  rising  sun ;  Hetii  pervades  iheir 
religion,  iheir  dances,  ihe  designs  and 
colour  of  iheir  embroidery. 
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By  OSCAR    PARKER 


LET  lis.  when  wi;  are  ncxl  accused  of 
ni;(;l'.' "lin^  Sl;aki'S[ieare,  remenilier  to 
retort  tliat  in  tht  winter  of  1905  three  of 
the  plays  of  thi-  "  myriad  niiniJeil  "  one, 
were  simuliatiemislv  li.iving  "giKxi  runs" 
on  the  I.<rt.|..n  s;a^e.  The  rettjrt  will  be 
more  iniprt-i.-iiv;-  if  we  do  not  add  that  the 
fact  was  unprecet.ieni^i  in  .i:ir  i^eneraliun, 
anil  thai  niaiiv  a  icar  of  ih-  preceding 
>  had  p.)       ■     ■  ■ 


of  a  I 


lake.^' 


theleis.  let  lis  imi;:e: 

havear-'juirtrd.  evi;n  ihniigh  sn  late,  and  not 

inte:es;  h  oniiv.;  to  a  ijiiickeneil  sense  of 
duly,  ijr  lo  iht-  fai-i  that  Shakesiieare  has 
lijen  a  giail  deil  advertiseil  of  late,  or  to 
the  lirilliant  chararter  of  the  revivals,  or  to 
a  weiriness  Hiiii  n:oiiern  drama,  or  to  a 
vaf;i:e  curiosity  almut  tin-  dramatic  value  of 
Klii-alielhan  drama,  or.  final K,  ti>a  tieniiine 
and  loving  aiJiirwiati'in.  Terhaits  all  these 
mi>tiv,.s  .v.nminsle  in  the  au.li.-Kcs  -.hat 
sleidilv  |.r,vid.-  |.a\inK  lvai>es  .at  His 
Majesty's,  the  lm|)crial.  aiid  the  .\delphi. 
and,  perhaps  -it  is  jiermilted  to  hope — the 
baser  motives  are  transmuting  into  the  finer 
iticlal. 

With  "The  Taming  .,f  the  Shrew"  and 
"Henrv  V.'  I  have  alreadv  dealt.  Mr. 
Tree's  produi-tion  of  "  Much  Ado  AI>oul 
Nothing"  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  is  so 
admirable  as  to  .stand  on  a  par  wii)i  tln- 
uCliei  twv.  and  that  is  s.iying  much.  It  is 
with  some  trepidation.  Id  il  be  frankly  con 
fesscd.  that  Shakespearian  revivals  at  Hl?< 
Majesty's  are  anticipated.  The  tcmplalion 
to  create  a  (;orgeous  mise- en -scene  is 
suj.i.n-d  t.,l,i.  i.resistil.le  U  i\w  iiiunage- 
n.."il.  and  t.^  iKcheerfultv  cimd.ine.i  l.v  the 


patrons  of  this  tlieatre.  and  gorgeous  mise- 
en-scenes  *re  apt  to  l>e  distracting  and 
iloaiinecting.  Hut  in  this  priniuciion  Mr. 
Tree  has  staged  the  pla\  effectively,  and  in 
doing  it  has  sacrificed  nothing  of  greater 
im|x>naiice.  He  has  left  the  comedy  intact, 
and  we  are  grateful  for  the  lK>on.  The  only 
changes  in  this  revival  consist  in  trans- 
ferring the  action  *>(  thj  hall  room  scene 
iji  Ai't  II.  t  .  the  ganlen  of  I.eonato's  house 
i:i  Act  I..  an<i  in  placing  the  love  scene  be- 
tween Ik-nedick  and  lieatrice  in  the  clois- 
ters of  the  church  instead  of  within  the 
e  liti;:e  itself.     And  I  believe  that  to  every- 

reverence  for  even  tiie  mechani<-al  arur- 
lure  of  a  Shakespeare  jilay,  Mr.  Tree's  pro- 
duction in  three  arts  will  appeal  as  pecu- 
liarlv  arti'lic  and  logical.  For  look  at  it. 
In  the  first  act  we  have  Beatrice  and  Bene- 
dick hotlv  engaged  in  that  bubbling  war  "f 
Hits,  that  raillery  at  love  and  mauimon> 
v.hicb  murks  tlicm  out  as  de.stined  for  one 
aiiollier.  huivever  little  ihev  mav  susi.'e:1  il  ; 
aiKi  wc  h.uv  t;ic  .piick  and  'tempestiu.i.s 
«iioi;ig  an.I  betro:hal  of  Hero  and 
Cbuidio;  and  prompt  i>n  the  breath  of  that 
eroti-  alinn.,phere  comes  tiie  merrv  plot  lo 
inni  lb.-  di-dalTi  i.f  Beatrice  and  Benedick 


Ther 


nd  a 


s  given  whnlly  to  the  foul  <iL-.ign  again.st 
ler...  it.,  cun.uionialioii  in  llie  .-hurch.  .ic.d 
IS  iidlueiire  upon  Beiierlick  an<l  Beatri.v. 
•.■■.-.-K  alr.Milv  pre]>ar.>d  lo  foregu  war  f.^r  a 
Hv  1  pe.uv'.  an-  thus  drawn  mgeiher  in 
iiuiual  alliance  against  a  wnimon  foe  .ind 
n  a  cnmmnn  f.iitli.  An.I.  finally,  in  the 
ast  a'-t,  diL-  villainv  is  exposed,  the  havers 
ennitid.  .iiid  uilli  .'.iv  !as|  m.-'kerv  id  tiwjr 
.I'l  disd.iiri  lie.iedirk  .llld   Itealri.e  .lel>  "  a 
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oillege  of  ivi  I -crackers  to  floul  them  out  of 
their  liumojr."  This  division  of  the  play  is 
logically  dramntic,  and  thiiigh,  no  doubt, 
it  lends  itself  to  three  fine  stage  scenes,  we 
are  not  Ixiund  to  consider  that  that  con- 
litlgencv  had  any  influence  in  the  arrange- 
ment. I,  myself,  believe  that  a  good  deal 
Vi)  much  deference  is  paid  by  modem  stage 
management  tn  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
demand  from  the  public  for  elaborate  stage 
sotting.  The  success  of  the  Vedrenne- 
Barker  management  at  the  Court  Theatre 
prtjves  that  ccnclusively.  Give  the  ptiilic 
drama  of  real  human  Interest,  drama  which 
fro:ii  any  intrinsic  merit  holds  the  intellect 
or  grips  the  e.-notiuns.  and  the  setting  is  of 
very  Utile  monenl. 

Out  to  return  to  "  Much  Ado  Alx)iit 
Nothing."  there  was  unquestionably  a  keen 
interest  in  seeing  Miss  Tree  in  a  part  whiHi 
mu^t  make  a  more  consi<leral)le  demand 
up9n  the  young  actress  than  any  she  had 
tiiideruken  hitherto.  Of  Miss  Emery's 
rendition  of  Beatrice  no  one  had  any  doubt. 
The  part  suits  her  to  perfection.  But  Hero 
was  another  matter.  The  church  scene  is 
exceedingly  trying,  all  the  more  because 
Hero,  around  whom  all  the  action  moves, 
lias  so  little  to  say  or  to  do,  but  Miss  Tree 
plays  it  with  a  restrained  pathos  that  carries 
conviction.  She  is  not  i]uite  Shakespeare's 
Hero;  she  is  too  simple-minded,  too  unso- 
phisticated and  ingenuous  for  a  maid  of  her 
time;  but,  this  granted.  Miss  Tree's  Hero 
is  til  this  scene  a  very  touching  impersona- 
tion. She  is  as  one  struck  dumb  by  the 
ciiiel  slander,  inc.ipable  at  first  of  under- 
standing  its  purport  even,  horribly  con- 
sqons  of  some  awful  calamity  wh,':h  she 
canhot  measure.  When  she  staggers  to  the 
altjr  and  kneels  there  aloot,  the  voiceless 
|iatt)os  of  ihc  moment  appeals  to  every 
sentimeni  of  chivalry,  and  turns  Don  Pedro 
aUd  Claudio  into  comem|(tible  c.ids,  whom 
oT)c  longs  t^)  kick,  which  was  certainly  not 
Sh«lfespeare's  intention.  Mr,  Tree  does  not 
make  a  quite  coivincing  Henedick.  The 
gay.  light -heane'l.  flippant,  young  solilier. 
scirning  luvf  out  of  sheer  fondness 
for  bachelorhood,  is  noi  Mr.  Tree's  ejiact 
m^ier,  which  rcqtiires  something  of 
diablerie  in  the  composition  of  the  parts  he 
mpsl  successfully  effects.  But  still  it  is  a 
robust  piece  of  acting,  virile  and  forceful, 
and  th«  cast  of  the  play  as  a  whole  is 
alinos:  entirely  satisfactory. 


"  .Moileniravc  on  Women"  presents 
of  those  annoying  enigmas  which  can  be 
most  obviously  compared  to  the  puzzling 
doubt  in  which  Mr.  Stockton's  "  The  Tiger 
or  the  Lady  ''  leaves  us.  Just  as  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  solve  quite  satisfactorily 
whether  Mr.  Stockton's  hero's  trust  in  tW 
unselfish  devuliun  of  his  lady  was  justified' 
or  not,  so  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  Mr. 
MoUentrave's  experiments  at  match-making 
leaves  us  profoundly  duiiious  whether  he 
was  an  arrant  hunriiug  or  an  exceedingly 
clever  deus  ex  maclrina.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  act  the  humbug  is  quite  clear  ;  at  the 
end  of  the  third  the  scales  have  returned  tc 
an  even  balance.  It  is  a  tribute  to  an  unde- 
niably clever  piece  of  work  on  the  part  of 
both  author  and  actor  that  this  result 
achieved.  For  if  Mollentrave  has  really 
imposed  upon  os,  we  can  better  understand 
how  he  could  impose  upon  his  clients.  I 
doubt  if  the  play  is  destined  to  a  long  life, 
but  I  am '  convinced  that  every  lov 
comedy  ought  lo  see  Mr.  Eric  Lewis') 
"Mollentrave"  in  Mr.  Sutro's  play  at  the 
St.  James's.  That  irrepressible  vivacity, 
that  magnificent  assurance,  that  superi)  con- 
ceit of  one's  self,  that  undying  faith  in  one's 
theories,  however  rudely  fate  may  deal  with 
ihem  form  a  comedy  character  study  of  un- 
doubted interest.  As  a  daily  companion  Mr. 
Mollr-mrave  would  gel  on  the  nerves,  and 
helji  materially  to  people  the  asylums,  but 
for  a  couple  of  hours  he  is  a  treasure.  But 
it  is  only  for  the  one  part  that  the  play  wilt 
hold  the  boartis;  inno  other  respect  has  it 
a  strong  human  interest.  The  j>ersons  cm 
whom  Mr,  Mollentrave  is  able  to  practise 
his  theoretical  knowledge  of  women  are 
rather  weak  and  limp-backed  specimens  of 
the  race.  One  and  all  they  are  either  in- 
capable of  knowing  their  own  minds,  or  else 
lack  moral  courage.  Therefore  they  make 
very  sus(%ptible  subjens  for  Mr.  Mollen- 
trave to  practise  u]Mn,  and  therefore,  ton, 
we  cannot  but  feel  some  contemjrt  for  ihem. 
The  truth  is,  the  play  lies  in  the  region  of 
farce  rather  than  nimcdy,  and  sh<iu1d  be 
deilt  with  as  such,  for  the  whemc  of  it  has 
only  that  superficial  relation  to  reality,  lo 
real  men  and  women,  and  to  real  life  that 
distinguishes  farce  from  r'umedy.  We 
never  gel  interested  in  ihe  love  affairs  of  Sir 
Joseph  and  Everard  and  Margaret  ami 
L:idy  Claude,  but  onli  in  the  overpowering 
[lersonality    of    Mr.   Mollentrave  and    his 
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tempestuous  interferein^c  with  the  course  of 
love,  and  finally  we  are  so  piqued  and  tor- 
mented by  an  inability  to  decide  whether 
the  couples  are  at  last  rightly  sorted  by 
those  interferen-^es,  or  in  spite  of  them,  that 
the  play  clings  lantalisingly  in  the  memory. 
I  havi*  alr«M(l\  referred  to  tht-  Vedrenne- 
J^ark.^r  season  of  matinees  at  the  Court 
Theatre.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  record 
that  the  venture  has  j)roved  a  success,  and 
that  these  Tuesdav,  Thursdav,  and  Fridav 
matinees  have  drawn  full  houses.  The 
j)lays  annojnrc'd  for  this  month  (April)  are 
Hnuptmann's  "Thieves'  (\)med\  "  and 
Euripides'  "Trojan  Women."  but  the  most 
imix)rtant  pro(lucti(»n  tluis  far  has  been  Mr. 
Bernard  Slimv's  "John  Hull's  Other 
Island."'  It  has  become  an  almost  insuffer- 
able pleonasm  to  prefix  "cle\er  *  to  any  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  work,  and  I  will  not  be  guilty 
of  it.  "John  lUdl's  Other  Island"  is  an 
example  of  the  paradox  that  \ou  may  be 
as  didacti:^  as  you  please  in  <lrama.  mav 
make  your  cliaracters  talk  endless  lectures 
and  yet  be  interesting.  That  is,  pr()vi<led 
you  are  a  genius  and  have  a  sense  of 
humour.  "  John  Bull's  Otlier  Island  ''  is 
a  satire,  a  biting.  a:Md  satire.  The  dreamy, 
unfrr)cke<l  Irish  priest,  who  talks  with  the 
grasshopjjers,  and  has  di^c  jvererl  that 
worldly  success  and  a  clean  soul  are  in- 
compatible, is  the  only  creature  whom  the 
dramatist  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
satirise,  but  the  fact  that  one  righteous  per- 
;on  remains  is  at  least  an  ar.swer  to  tr.e 
r'.-jarge  too  often  mr.rle  that  Mr.  Shaw  is 
without  c(!nvict'ons  or  reveren^'e  ;  unless,  in- 
deed, we  strain  the  point  too  far,  and  in  the 
Irish  j)easant*s  ooinion  that  "Father" 
Ke^^gan  is  a  madiv.an  we  find  a  jibe  at  his 
expense  abso.  All  else  is,  as  I  have  said, 
mordant  satire,  anrl  the  pictures  drawn  are 
seiecterl  with  the  (bject  of  enforcing  the 
satirical  {)()int  of  view.  To  describe  the 
|)lay  as  didactic  is,  i5erhaj)s,  misleading, 
for  though  it  is  brimful  of  moral  purpose 
there  is  no  getting  at  the  moralist's  own  con- 
victions, except  that  everything  is  mis- 
chievous in  the  most  inexplicable  of  world.s. 
He  gives  us  some  very  salutary-  pictures, 
however,  even  if  they  lead  no  whither  but 
to  incline  every  man  to  think  out  the  moral 
for  himself.  There  is  the  Englishman, 
Broadbent,  pushing,  self  -  opinionate<l, 
unimaginative,  obtuse,  winning,  not  by  any 
grace,  but  because.  John  Bull-like,  he  never 


knows  wl.en  he  is  beaten.  There  is  the  Irish 
farmer,  with  his  political  obliquity  and 
readiness  to  lK)rrow  money  wherever  it  is  to 
be  got,  the  Irish  evicted  pea.^ant,  with  his 
everlasting  "  wrongs,"  the  young  Irishman, 
edurated  in  England,  who  shares  the  imagi- 
native fervour  of  his  race,  and  despi.ses 
himself  and  his  people  for  it.  the  Irish 
parish  priest,  with  his  tyranny  of  rule  and 
adaptiveness  of  policy.  There  is  the  Irish 
girl,  Nora,  proud,  faithful  through  long 
years  of  neglect,  giving  herself  at  last  to 
the  man  who  knows  his  own  mind  and  cap- 
tivates her  because  he  represents  a  new- 
force,  the  force  that  will  not  be  denied. 
And  then  we  have  the  honest,  humble  wor- 
ship[>er  of  Nature  and  Nature's  God,  tl.f 
student  of  life,  the  recluse,  the  unsuccessful 
man  because  success  m.eans  captivity  and 
degralation.  And  the  only  conclusive 
le.-son  of  the  hour  is  that  for  success,  that 
wliich  the  world  counts  success,  the  quali- 
fications are  those  of  a  steam-roller, 
doggerl,  persistent,  untiring,  unimagi- 
native, Foulless,  crushing  force.  Broad- 
f>ent  g<  es  to  Ireland,  arrives,  sees, 
a^nquers.  He  captures  a  constituency, 
seizes  a  wife,  turns  a  sweet  countrvside  into 
a  gasping,  mioney-making  summer  resort, 
m.f>dernises  the  ruins,  and  never  for  one 
solitary  moment  suspects  that  he  is  the 
blundering  fool  he  reallv  is.  Quite  true 
that,  if  this  is  a  play,  we  must  revise  our 
rlramati"  definitions,  but  if  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  c>.(.oses.  for  greater  vividness,  to 
tlirow  his  gospel  into  dramatic  form,  it  is 
not  bv  anv  means  recessarv  that  we  should 
bulwark  oiirs.dves  with  a  definition  for  self- 
defence.  He  gives  us  two  hours  or  more 
of  delightful  enjoyment  and  a  good  many 
more  of  serious  contemplation  after,  and  I, 
for  one,  am  thankful  for  lK)th.  But  let  me 
repeat  here  what  was  said  earlier  in  these 
notes  as  to  the  ne?d  for  elaborate  stage 
Fets.  Here  is  a  play  (or  a  series  of  ser- 
n.ons,  if  <-ne  likes,  in  dramatic  f(Tm)  with 
the  \ery  simjilest  of  scenery,  and  I  venture 
to  sav  not  one  in  the  audience  missed  the 
elal)orate  and  costly  setting,  regarded  as  so 
necessary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  playgoer  will  look  with 
suspicion  upon  the  sumptuous  dressing  of 
a  play  as  an  artifice  to  conceal  the  empti- 
ness of  the  body  within  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fa'^t,  it  never  makes  a  ixx)r  play  "go"; 
it  is  little  more  than  padding. 
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)nplace 

The  April  to  say  that  there  is 
Tempehament.  much  signiticance  in  a 
name,  and  it  is  equally 
obvious  to  retort  that  names  ate  nothing, 
and  that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet.  Both  points  of  view  are 
true,  bi]t  the;e  is  a  differenre  in  the  two 
pairs  of  eyes  which  are  rancerned  in  the 
ol>servation.  The  eye  sees  only  what  it 
has  the  power  to  see,  and  imagination 
counts  for  little  with  those  who  are  not 
sensitive  to  the  appeal  to  the  mind  which  is 
made  by  a  beautiful  name.  For  instance, 
the  difference  between  March  and  April  in 
this  countrv  is  often  simplv  a  matter  of 
longer  days,  and  winter  still  lingers  in  our 
midst.  Hut,  speaking  for  myself,  there  is 
an  infinity  of  distinction  between  the  31st 
March  and  the  1st  April.  There  is  some- 
thing harsh  and  forbidding  in  the  sound  of 
the  one  date;  there  is  something  soft  and 
enticing  in  that  of  the  other.  There  may 
be  snow  and  east  winds  on  both  days,  but 
to  the  eye  of  faith,  and  imagination  a 
barrier  has  been  crossed;  a  new  year  has 
really  begun.  I  leave  off  my  great  coat 
on  the  ist  April  in  obedience  to  this  feel- 
ing; if  I  feel  chilly  1  simply  whisper  to 
myself,  "April  is  here,"  and  I  am  in- 
stantly warm.  The  wind,  be  it  ever  so 
keen,  has  lost  its  power  to  annoy  us,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  it  is  blowing  in  April  and 
not  in  March.  March  is  often  more  trying 
than  either  January  or  February,  and  I 
think  this  is  partly  due  to  the  harsh  mono- 
syllable by  which  we  describe  the  month, 
and  however  unpleasant  April  may  be,  the 


mu&ic  of  her  name  helps  us  to  bear  her 
tantrums  with  patience.  I  know  a  man 
whiise  wife's  name  is  Margaret,  and  he 
.Thvays  calls  her  by  that  name.  She  is  a 
very  trving  woman  to  him,  but  he  says  he 
ii  ahvays  thankful  that  he  has  never  called 
her  "  Maggie,"  because  reverence  for  the 
beautiful  name  "Margaret"  helps  him  to 
keep  his  temper.  He  never  can  associate 
the  ordinary  words,  witii  which  the  man 
in  the  street  usuallv  expresses  his  annoy- 
ance, with  his  wife's  name.  He  says  he 
could  never  condemn  a  Margaret  to  eternal 
damnation ;  but  he  thinks  he  could  at 
least  be  rude  to  a  Maggie.  But  April 
appeals  to  the  man  of  imagination  for  other 
reasons  than  the  charm  of  her  name.  She 
presents  to  us  a  paradox:  she  is  sunshine 
and  shower  at  one  and  the  same  time.  She 
is  the  most  feminine  of  the  months :  when 
she  is  seasonable  she  is  never  consistent. 
I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  April 
temperament.  Mr.  Hawker,  of  Mor- 
wenstow.  used  to  say  that  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible fo  hold  two  exactly  continry 
opinions,  provided  a  five  minutes  interval 
were  alleged  between  the  expression  of 
each  beliaf.  But  why  should  we  insist  on 
a  five  mtputes  interval?  "Lord,  I  believe, 
help  Tbou  my  unbelief,"  is  the  most  per- 
fect expression  of  the  paradox  of  April  in 
the  intellectual  world.  Reason  pulls  us 
one  way  and  intuition  the  other,  and  while 
we  are  slemly  advocating  our  cause  on  the 
lines  of  the  one,  some  power  which  we  call 
intuition  suddenly  floods  our  whole  being 
like  sunshine,  and  at  once  we  are  inlellec- 
lually  in  April.     It  is  the  same  with  tern- 
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perament  as  it  k  with  opinions.  "  When 
things  are  at  their  worst  they  begin  to 
mend  "  is  an  old  saying,  but  the  real  reason 
for  the  change  is  often  not  that  the  things 
alter,  but  that  a  perfectly  unreasonable 
hope  has  suddenly  taken  possession  of  us. 
We  are  seeing  the  things  differently,  though 
to  everybody  else  nothing  has  altered.  A 
cry  which  ends  with  a  laugh  is  supposed  to 
be  evidence  of  hysteria,  but  it  is  as  natural 
and  healthy  a  phenomenon  as  an  April 
shower.  We  may  easily  cultivate  para- 
doxical philosophy,  until  the  only  logical 
course  left  to  us  is  to  stand  on  our  heads. 
I  am  only  pleading  here  for  the  possible 
superior  sanity  of  those  who  have  what 
appear  to  be  unreasonable  moods,  and 
opinions  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
each  other.  The  man  who  prides  himself 
on  being  faithful  only  to  the  bare  fact  as 
his  reason  apprehends  it,  and  is  always  per- 
fectly clear  and  definite  in  his  opinions,  is 
so  only  because  he  is,  intellectually  speak- 
ing, deficient  in  long  sight :  he  is  a  near- 
sighted man.  I  heard  Mr.  Chesterton  the 
other  day  defend  Christianity ;  and  in  his 
characteristic  way  he  showed  that  the  three 
great  virtues.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
were  only  virtues  when  they  were  deprived 
of  that  sweet  reasonableness  with  which  so 
many  Christian  apologists  have  invested 
them.  Faith  was  onlv  a  virtue  when  it  im- 
plied  belief  in  what  was  not  demonstrable, 
otherwise  it  was  only  common -sense  accep- 
tation of  facts.  Hope  was  only  a  virtue 
when  it  was  hope  in  the  apparently  hope- 
less, otherwise  it  was  simply  justifiable  ex- 
pectation of  the  probable,  and  Charity, 
when  it  was  a  virtue  meant  forgiveness  of 
the  unforgivable,  otherwise  it  was  simply 
justice.  The  ideals  im[)lied  here  are  almost 
counsels  of  perfection,  but  it  is  their  per- 
sistent presence  in  different  crises  of  their 
lives  which  explains  the  unreasonableness 
of  many  people.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
as  human  nature  is  constituted,  these 
flights  beyond  reason  are  only  occasional, 
but  they  often  are  taken  when  other  influ- 
ences set  most  strongly  in  an  opposite 
direction.  A  cook  in  the  employ  of  one  of 
my  neighbours,  and  who  was.  from  no  fault 
of  her  own,  separated  from  her  husband, 
confessed  to  her  mistress  one  day,  "  Down 
in  my  'eart  I  loves  'im  still ;  but,  oh  !  mum, 
Bie  loathin'  I  'ave."  In  her  poor  way  she 
was    struggling    to   express    that    double- 
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mindedness  which  appears  so  unreason- 
able: in  reality  it  is  the  most  reasonable 
of  all  positions,  for  it  allows  the  play  of 
heart  as  well  as  of  mind.  The  unreason- 
ableness is  only  in  the  failure  of  language 
to  give  it  adequate  expression.  In  Oscar 
Wilde's  striking  book,  "  De  Profundis," 
there  is  a  passage  whioh  bears  on  this  diffi- 
culty— "  On  the  other  side  of  the  prison 
wall  there  are  some  poor,  black,  soot- 
besmirched  trees,  which  are  just  breaking 
into  buds  of  an  almost  shrill  green.  I 
know  quite  well  what  they  are  going 
through.  They  are  finding  expression." 
That  is  what  is  happening  also  when  we 
are  passing  through  an  intellectual  April. 
We  must  not  be  called  insane  because  of  a 
failure  in  expression.  The  border  line 
which  separates  insanity  from  unreason  is 
always  difficult  even  for  a  Commissioner 
in  Lunacy  to  determine.  I  heard  the  other 
day  of  an  effort  made  by  one  of  these 
gentlemen  to  decide  the  state  of  mind  of 
a  man  who  was  brought  before  him.  He 
asked  the  man  what  was  his  trouble,  aikl 
the  reply  was  that  he  was  married  to  one 
of  Satan's  daughters.  "  But  are  not  you 
happy  with  her?'  asked  the  Commissioner. 
"  Not  altogether,  replied  the  man,  sadly. 
"  You  see,  Sir,  we  don't  get  on  with  her  old 
people." 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell 

Coleridge's      once  said  that  "  lucidity 

Table  Talk,     is     one     of     the    chief 

character  istics  of 
sanity."  But  he  qualified  this  hard  saying 
by  admitting  that  "  lucidity  is  not  sim- 
plicity." In  other  words,  because  a  man  is 
difficult  to  understanrl  we  have  no  right  to 
say  he  is  unintelligible,  or  that  there  is  no 
meaning  in  what  he  says.  To  be  able  to 
follow  an  author  who  is  thinking  with  a 
pen  in  his  hand  we  have  also  to  exercise  our 
brains,  but  many  people  seem  to  demand  in 
a  writer  that  he  should  do  their  thinking 
for  them.  The  charge  of  obscurity  which 
is  brought  against  writers  such  as  Carlyle, 
Browning,  and  Meredith  resolves  itself  into 
the  statement  that  they  are  difficult,  not 
that  they  are  unintelligible,  and  the  curious 
thing  about  all  these  so-c^illed  obscure 
authors  is  that  every  now  and  then  there 
comes  from  them  in  the  middle  of  much 
difficult  and  apparently  involved  thinking, 
some  sentence  which  seems  to  go  right  f 
the  heart  of  the  matter  under  discussion. 
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and  is  inspiring,  as  well  as  illuminating. 
It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  the 
intellect,  as  it  is  of  the  natural  world,  that 
there  should  bo  an  apparent  waste  of  pro- 
duction in  bringing  greatness  to  maturity. 
Messrs.  George  Bell  and  Sons  have  lately 
brought  out  in  their  York  Library  a  de- 
lightful edition  of  Coleridge's  Table  Talk. 
Coleridge's  prose  works  are,  I  suspect,  re- 
garded by  the  average  man  ami  woman  as 
something  they  cannot  l)e  expected  to 
understand.  They  picture  him  as  a 
philosopher,  voyaging  in  the  "  high  seas 
of  transcendental  philosophy,"  lost  in  the 
hazv  infinitude  of  Kantean  transcen- 
dentalism,  with  its  "sum-m-jects  and  om-m- 
jects."  But  Coleridge,  who  was  frequently 
so  obscure  in  his  talk,  as  well  as  in  his 
writings,  was  also  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  penetrating  critics  this  country  has 
ever  produced,  and  he  who  (ares  for 
criticism  at  all  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
man  who  on  so  many  subjects  has  said  the 
best  word  that  has  vet  been  uttered.  Car- 
lyle  in  describing  Coleridge's  conversation, 
said,  "  Glorious  islets,  too,  I  have  seen  rise 
out  of  the  haze,  balmy,  sunny  islets,  islets 
of  the  blest  and  the  unintelligible,"  and 
this  edition  of  the  Table  Talk  is  peculiarly 
a  selection  of  the  islets  of  the  blest.  In 
order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  them  it  is  worth 
while  travelling  in  the  fog  for  .sf^me  time, 
for  you  know  that  the  thought  will  shape 
it.self  into  illuminating  clearness  at  last. 
Take  such  thoughts  as : — "  The  j>rinciple 
of  the  Gothic  architecture  is  infinitv  made 
imaginable,"  or  "  The  man's  desire  is  for 
the  woman;  but  the  woman's  desire  is 
rarelv  other  than  for  the  desire  of  the 
man,'  or  "  Sympathy  constitutes  friend- 
ship, but  in  love  there  is  a  sort  of  antipathy 
or  opposing  passions.  Kach  strives  to  l)e 
the  other,  and  l)Oth  together  make  up  one 
whole."  In  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for 
^[arch  there  is  an  interesting  arti;'le  bv  the 
late  Canon  Ainger  on  the  "  Art  of  Conver- 
sation," and  an  imi)ortant  distinction  is 
drawn  therein  between  talkers  and  convrr- 
sationalists.  Coleridge,  of  course,  was  a 
talker;  he  knew  .scarcely  anything  of  the 
art  of  conversation.  The  same  might  l?c 
said  also  of  Lord  Macaulav  and  >fr.  Glad- 
stone.  Canon  Ainger  tells  the  old  story 
how  Coleridge  once  button-hole<l  a  friend 
and  began  to  talk  with  his  eyes  closed,  after 
h's  fashion,  and  how,  after  an  hour  or  so, 


the  friend,  who  could  not  well  stay  longer, 
silently  severed  the  button  with  his  pocket- 
knife,  and  stf)le  away,  returning  after 
another  hour  to  find  Coleridge  still  talking 
with  the  button  in  his  hand.  Now,  the 
artist  in  conversation  depends  on  his  audi- 
ence, not  on  a  button,  for  his  inspiration. 
We  don't  tolerate  such  talkers  now  :  we  can 
all  talk  ourselves,  and  we  insist  on  obtaining 
our  rightful  innings.  But  I  always  like  to 
listen  to  any  speaker  who  is  thinking  as  he 
goes  along.  He  may  be  hesitating  and 
halting,  and  he  may  continually  be  wander- 
ing off  the  main  road  of  his  argument  into 
little  by-paths  of  his  own  fancy,  but  he  is 
a  relief  to  listen  to  after  some  glib  talker 
who  is  perfectly  at  home  with  words,  and 
who  is  a  stranger  to  ideas.  The  best  con- 
versations occur  when  the  talkers  are  think- 
ing aloud  :  what  is  called  an  easy  stvle  has 
often  no  "  glorious  islets  "  at  all,  and  no 
light  and  shade  are  possible.  A  habit  of 
thinking  aloud  will  lay  a  man  open  to  the 
charge  of  obscurity,  because  in  the  meie 
expression  of  an  opinion  he  is  often  only 
endeavouring  to  shape  something  which, 
until  he  spoke,  was  formless  in  his  mind 
He  will  probably  contradict  himself  con- 
stantly in  the  course  of  conversation,  but 
none  the  less  he  is  usually  saying  things 
which  are  worth  hearing.  A  good  talker  is 
not  necessarily  a  good  reasoner,  and  it  is 
often  his  thoughts  which  are  thrown  out  by 
the  way  which  strike  his  hearers  more  than 
his  argument.  Indeed,  the  argument  is 
evidently  only  being  used  by  him  as  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  his  thoughts.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  conversation  l)etween  two  men  who 
have  botii  ready-made  sets  of  opinions,  and 
who  are  anxious  that  these  should  prevail, 
is  only  a  species  of  game  :  it  is  far  removed 
from  the  art  of  conversation.  In  one  of 
the  deli^'htful  little  asides  which  add  so 
nui-'h  to  til.*  eharni  of  his  mcxxls,  Thackerav 
meditates  on  the  rarity  of  gentlemen  in  the 
world.  An<l  lie  adds.  "  Let  us  take  a  little 
scrap  of  paper  an<l  each  make  out  his  list." 
Let  us,  in  the  same  wa\ .  think  of  the  g(;o:l 
talkers  we  have  heard,  and  let  us  each 
make  out  his  little  list. 

It  has  always  been  a 

L'Kntente        favourit.'     theory     with 

CoRDiALE.        advanced   thinkers  of  n 

<\'rtain    .srh<x)l  •  that  the 
more  we  increase  the  means  of  communica- 
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tion  between  rival  nations,  and  the  more 
opportunities  we  provide  for  the  inhabitants 
of  various  countries  to  becx>me  acquainted 
with  one  anotlier.  the  fewer  chances  there 
will  be  of  friction  and  of  war.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  I'Entente 
Cordiak.  Sentimental  politicians  are  fond 
of  telling  us  that  we  are  all  brethren,  and 
that  but  for  the  interested  action  of  authori- 
ties in  high  places  we  should  naturally  be 
falling  on  one  another's  necks,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  love  we  bear  to  each  other. 
I  have  myself  talked  in  this  strain  at  de- 
bating societies  and  in  after-dinner 
speeches.  Now,  it  is  often  a  short  step 
from  sentimerrtalism  to  cynicism,  and  a 
very  slight  contact  with  the  facts  of  the 
world  as  they  are  will  produce  this  change 
in  one's  mental  outlook.  Let  me  illustrate 
my  opinion  by  a  little  amusing  experience 
of  my  own. 

I  found  myself  one  day  some  years  ago 
on  board  the  Palace  steamer,  La  Mar- 
gueriU^  with  a  return  ticket  to  Boulogne. 
The  cockney  was  on  board  in  full  force, 
together  with  other  interesting  varieties  of 
the  British  species.  We  were  tolerably 
crowded,  but  quite  two-thirds  of  our  num- 
ber were  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  old 
England  was  good  enough  for  them,  and 
they  therefore  left  us  at  Margate.  Those 
who  went  on  to  France  were,  however,  a 
very  representative  crowd  of  English  men 
and  English  women.  Most  of  us  were  in 
the  sentimental  stage,  and  were  like  cook 
in  Leech's  picture,  "  in  that  'appy  condition 
when  we  could  love  anybody,'*  even  the 
French.  As  we  ran  between  the  jetties 
which  form  the  entrance  to  Boulogne  Har- 
bour all  the  sentimentalism  in  us  was  in- 
tensified when  we  saw  the  French  on  either 
side  waving  their  handkerchiefs  and  wel- 
coming us  with  cheers.  Our  own  passen- 
gers broke  out  into  the  "  Marseillaise,"  and 
I  turned  to  my  friend  and  gave  enthusiastic 
utterance  to  the  sentimental  theory  of  the 
advanced  thinkers.  "  Where,''  I  asked, 
"  is  the  evidence  of  the  chronic  suspicion 
and  hatred  of  each  other  that  we  read  about 
in  French  and  English  journals?  Leave 
the  people  to  themselves ;  they  will  in- 
stinctivelv  become  friends,  and  their  swords 
will  be  turned  into  pruning  hooks."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  the  people  had  been  left 
to  themselves  on  this  particular  afternoon 
they  would  have  torn  each  other'i  eyes  out. 


When  the  l)oat  drew  up  alongside  the  quay 
we  were  informed  that  she  would  be  start- 
ing back  for  London  in  twenty  minutes 
time.  A  large  number  of  our  passengers 
were  visiting  France  for  the  first  time,  and 
thev  were  naturally  anxious  to  be  able  to 
tell  their  friends  on  their  return  that  they 
had  been  on  the  Continent.  So  some  thirty 
or  forty  honest,  pig-headed  Britons,  who 
owed  no  allegiance  to  any  Sovereign  or 
President  except  Queen  Victoria  went  on 
shore.  At  the  expiration  of  the  twenty 
minutes  the  bt^at  started  whistling,  and 
then  out  of  the  neighbouring  restaurants 
rushed  back  our  forty  passengers,  men  and 
women.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  gang- 
way had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  police,  assisted  by  the  military,  and 
they  declined  to  allow  anybody  to  return  to 
the  boat  until  the  word  of  command  had 
been  given  by  their  own  officers.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  subjects  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, who,  in  spite  of  notice^:  to  the  con- 
trary, are  accustomed  to  cross  the  line 
under  any  pretence.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  they  had  been  told  to  "  move  on  "  by 
a  single  ordinary  London  policeman  they 
would  have  obeyed  without  much  protest, 
and  order  would  have  been  maintained. 
But  to  be  ordered  about  by  a  set  of  domi- 
neering French  soldiers  and  gendarmes, 
whom  they  had  been  taught  in  their  school- 
books  to  despise,  was  not  to  be  expected  of 
Englishmen.  Moreover,  most  of  my 
countrymen  who  were  visiting  France  for 
the  first  time  that  day  evidently  recognised 
in  these  men  with  strange  uniform  the 
individuals  who  had  killed  their  grand- 
parents and  fellow-Englishmen  at  Water- 
loo, and  hereditary'  influences  were  at  work 
to  inspire  them  to  follow  up  that  battle. 
A  surging  cDwd  pushed  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  quay,  for  everybody  in 
Boulogne  seemed  to  have  come  out  to  see 
the  big  English  boat  arrive,  until  at  last 
one  Englishman,  rendered  almost  desperate 
by  the  idea  that  he  was  l>eing  illegally  de- 
tained on  a  foreign  shore,  pushed  a  gen- 
darme aside  and  made  a  successful  bolt 
down  the  gangway.  For  a  moment  the 
gendarme  held  him  by  his  coat-tails,  but, 
as  we  all  know  that  it  takes  three  French- 
men to  settle  one  Englishman,  the  gen- 
darme's unaided  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
Then,  before  the  excitement  at  the  Eng- 
lishman's victory  had  subsided,  an  English 
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lady  of  solid  proportions  suddenly  seized 
a  gendarme  by  his  collar,  pushed  him  aside, 
and  made  for  the  gangway.  She  appeared 
t')  be  saying,  "  Now  then,  out  of  the  way, 
Froggy,  and  let  me  pass."  Then  the  fun 
really  began.  The  gendarme,  scarlet  with 
rage  at  this  insult  which  he  did  not 
understand,  drew  his  swofd  on  her,  and 
behaved  as  though  he  meant  business.  A 
howl  of  execration  from  boat  and  shore 
brought  him  to  his  senses ;  but  from  that 
moment  peace  was  impossible.  In  vain  our 
purser  went  on  shore  to  calm  his  expatri- 
ated countr)men.  The  passengers  on  the 
boat  were  not  in  the  mood  to  see  peace 
restored.  Most  of  us  had  now  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  our  lives  a  sword  drawn  in 
sober  earnest,  and  we  felt  the  tingling  of 
the  war  fever  in  our  blood,  all  the  stronger 
because  in  any  battle  which  might  ensue 
we  should  only  be  the  spectators.  When, 
at  last,  those  on  shore  were  allowed  to 
return,  anybody  who  had  resisted  authority 
was  received  with  deafening  applause. 
When  the  lady  who  had  defied  in  her  own 
estimation  the  whole  French  army  came  on 
deck  she  received  a  tremendous  ovation, 
passengers  of  all  grades  crowding  round  to 
shake  hands  with  her.  And  as  La  Mar- 
gueriie  sailed  out  of  Boulogne  Harbour 
these  dreadful  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria 
sang  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  "  Britannia 
rules  the  waves,  Britons  never,  never  will 
be  slaves,"  while  those  of  our  number  who 
had  no  ear  for  music  were  shaking  their 
fists  at  the  French  on  the  quay,  and  were 
hurling  at  them  such  pleasant  and  unwm- 
plimentary  taunts  as :  "  Strike  a  woman, 
would  you?"  "Who  won  Waterloo?" 
"Who  ran  away  from  Hegypt?"  "What 
price  the  Germans,  eh  ?"  "  Could  you  eat 
a  frog?"  Fortunately  for  our  reputation 
as  a  nation,  the  French  obviously  misunder- 
stood, or  did  not  comprehend  at  all.  the 
English  of  these  barbarians.  They  looked 
bewildered  and  troubled,  and  evidently  re- 
garded us,  as  well  they  might,  as  so  many 
wild  beasts.  There  was  one  French  woman 
on  board,  but  she  prudently  declined  to 
stand  up  for  her  own  nation.  Moreover, 
she  knew  the  English :  she  told  me  she 
had  lived  in  the  Whitechapel  Road  for  five 
years,  and  that  "  some  people  *ad  not  ought 


to  'ave  come  out  if  they  couldn't  be\ive 
theirselves."  I  agreed  with  her,  an<l  con- 
gratulated her  on  her  English  accent,  and 
on  the  apparent  ease  with  which  she  had 
acquired  metropolitan  English.  "  It  is,"  I 
said,  "  what  would  be  called  in  the  case  of 
an  Englishman  and  the  French  language, 
'  quite  Parisian.' "  She  blushed  very 
prettily,  and  said  something  about  there 
being  a  few  English  gentlemen  in  existence, 
but  if  the  compliment  was  intended  for 
me  it  was  undeserved.  For  I  have  to  con- 
fess that  I  had  richly  enjoyed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  afternoon,  and  although  I  felt 
in  a  way  ashamed  of  the  bad  taste  of  my 
countrymen  there  appeared  to  me  some- 
thing intensely  human  about  the  whole 
businessw  During  the  voyage  home  I  ven- 
tured to  approach  the  heroine  of  the  day 
on  whom  the  French  sword  had  been 
drawn,  and  to  congratulate  her  on  the  stand 
she  had  made  on  behalf  of  the  English- 
man's liberty  to  do  exactly  as  he  likes 
wherever  he  may  be.  I  found  her  still 
much  excited,  and  the  story  of  her  experi- 
ences was  growing  in  improbability  with 
every  fresh  narration.  "  Such  a  tupney 
'alf penny  blade  when  he  did  draw  it,  too ! 
No  wonder  they  git  sat  upon  by  the  Ger- 
mans !"  she  said  to  me  with  beautiful 
scorn. 

So  ended  our  aftern<x)n  call  on  the 
French  :  so  ended  my  dream  of  universal 
brotherh(X)d.  Surelv  no  nation  in  the  world 
has  such  bad  manners  as  the  English,  or 
can  be  relied  upon  to  act  with  such  bad 
taste  in  all  emergencies  where  the  opposite 
qualities  would  be  most  effective.  Surely, 
also,  no  nation  in  the  world  takes  itself  so 
seriously  and,  consequently,  with  so  litt!e 
perception  of  the  ludicrous  as  the  French. 
I  shall  not  sfX)n  forget  the  terribly  earnest 
look  of  that  French  crowd  in  face  of  a  very 
ludicrous  situation.  "  But  still  the  daily 
visits  of  La  Marguerite  may  have  helped 
to  promote  a  better  understanding," 
says  the  optimist.  I  doubt  it.  The 
only  remedy  with  quarrelsome  children  is 
to  keep  them  apart.  None  the  less  the 
result  is  often  very  amusing  when  they  do 
meet,  and  at  the  next  encounter  of  cockneys 
and  French  bourgeoisie  may  I  be  there  to 
see  the  fun. 
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BARGAINS  IN  PAINT 

By  HUGH    BLAKER 


THE  financial  history  of  the  National 
Galkry  affor<L5  some  of  the  most 
astounding  evidence  as  to  the  fluctuating 
value  of  the  Old  Masters  that  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  Scores  of  pictures  that  were 
originally  bought  at  considerable  cost,  or 
received  as  gifts,  and  gladly  hung,  have 
been  relegated  to  the  cellars,  or  sent  to  pro- 
vincial collections,  while  on  tiie  other  hand, 
there  are  many  works  for  w^hich  a  small 
price  was  originally  paid,  but  which  have 
come  to  be  considered  such  treasures  thajt 
to-day  one  is  almost  afraid  to  name  a  sum 
which  would  adequately  represent  their 
value. 

Looking  at  the  collect  ion  merely  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  student  of  prices,  we 
are  struck  by  the  very  remarkable  increase 
in  value  of  some  of  the  pictures  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time.  The  fludtua- 
tion  in  critical  opinion  has  enabled  the 
directors,  tihanks  to  the  bad  tasje  of  the 
experts  of  former  tdmes,  to  buy  very  great 
pictures  at  very  small  prices.  Their  occa- 
sional mistakes  are  atoned  for  many  times 
over  by  the  remarkable  bargains  that  they 
have  secured  for  fhe  Nation.  That  these 
fluctuations  will  be  just  as  noticeable  in  the 
future  it  is  prelty  safe  to  prophesy.  If 
one  had  the  necessary  foresight,  courage, 
and  capital  it  is  probable  that  he  could, 
with  a  few  thousands  pounds  build  up  the 
basis  of  a  large  fortune  for  his  descen- 
dants. 

To  take  a  modem  instance,  how  many 
times  would  an  investor  'have  doubled  his 
capital  if  he  had  bought  the  etchings  of 
Whis*tler  twenty  or  thirty  ^-ears  ago  when 
they    were   being  sold  for  a  sovereign  or 
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two  apiece?  And  for  years  one  could 
buy  his  splendid  lithographs  for  sixpence, 
or  even  one  penmy  each.  Again,  did  not 
M.  Durand  Ruel  make  a  'huge  fortune  by 
buying  the  works  ol  the  French  impres- 
sionists— Manet,  Monet,  Sisley,  Pissaro, 
and  Renoir,  when  chey  could  be  picked  up 
for  a  mere  song  ?  It  is  "quite  certain  t'hat 
the  works  of  many  of  (the  men  who  are 
painting  to-day  (and  w^hich  could  be  se- 
cured very  cheaply)  would  be  magnificent 
invesltmenits.  But  (always  the  "  but ")  .the 
question  is,  who  are  these  Old  Maalters  in 
embryo  ? 

In  the  good  old  times,  w*hen  prices  ren- 
dered possible  the  purchase  en  bloc  of  col- 
lections, the  would-be  investor  in  Old  Mas- 
ters had  the  besit  chance,  and  after  a 
generation  or  two  i?everal  of  the  pictures 
would  probably  in  themselves  pay  for  the 
initial  outlay.  The  Naitional  Gallery  has 
obtained  several  bargains  in  th,is  way,  tbe 
best  of  them  prdbably  being  the  Peel  col- 
lection. This  cost  ^75,000  for  sevemty- 
seven  pictures.  Experts  have  valued  it  to- 
day ait  u[)wards  of  ^£300,000. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatesit  bargains 
ever  obtained  in  the  picture  world  was  for 
a  work  which  hangs  in  the  gallery  devoted 
to  the  Early  Flemish  School,  and  which  the 
man  in  the  street  might  pass  by  almost 
without  noticing.  This  is  the  famous 
panel,  "  Portraits  of  Arnolfind  and  his 
Wife,''  which  was  bought  for  the  insigni- 
ficant sum  of  jC^^o.  The  painrtier  is  Jan 
van  Eyck,  w<ho  was  probably  the  first  to 
invent  the  art  of  paantiiig  in  oils.  This 
pdctuire,  executed  five  hundred  years  ago, 
is  as  perfect  as  the  da^  ltl<e&*^'5;^'«x\*«S^"s» 

\0^  ^^ 
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•i.  Never  was  an  anist  more  gifted  or 
more  huraUe  than  van  Eyck.  Some  of  his 
works  for  a  signature  bear  simply  these 
words  in  Latin: — "As  I  can,  not  as  I 
would." 

Van     Eyck's       Madonna    and    Child" 


day  it  has  been  valued  at  a  '\'thing  over 

Another  ridiculously  cheap  picture,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  collection, 
from  the  pfrint  of  view  of  bxh  amajteur 
and  expert,  is  Andrea  del  Sartu's  "  Portrait 


PORTRAITS    OF    ARNOLFINI    AND    HIS    WIFE, 


If  pat  up  for  Bale  thia  famous  ptiintLng  woald  fetch  at 

letmt  £20,000 ;   it  was  acquired  for  the  National  Gnllery 

for  £630. 


V  (8J  in.  by  6  in,)  sold  some  ten  years  ago 
for  ^£2,500,  ivorking  out  at  something  like 
j£$o  a  square  inch.  The  work  under  dis- 
cuiKon  measures  2  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft.  J  in,, 

kand  in  workmanship  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  the  "Madonna  ai.d  Chtld,"  It  cost  the 
National  Gallery  15s.  the  square  inch.  To- 


of  Himself,"  the  subject  of  The  well- 
known  poem  of  Browning's.  No  praise 
can  be  too  high  for  thii  poitrait — 

AU  iSBJiTergrey, 

Plficid  and  perfect  witfa  tnj  arL 

It  was  obtained  for  the  paltry  lum  of 
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jCjJO  from  Sig.  N.  Puccini  but  forty  years 
ago.  Some  experts  would  call  ^6,000  a 
rooderale  price  for  it  at  the  present  lime. 

An  interesting  and  very  popular  piclure 
which  was  picked  up  at  a  ridiculous  price 
at    the    Louis  Phillipe  sale  half-a-century 


his  eyes  in  supplication  to  Heaven.  This 
was  purchased  for  a  paltry  jC^6$,  but 
twenty  limes  that  amount  would  probably 
better  represent  its  value. 

Maroni's  "  Portrait  of  a  Tailor,"  which, 
says  an  ancient  Italian  writer,  "is  so  well 


OF   ANDREA  DEL  SARTO. 


Though  acquired  for  only  £370,  £6,000  would  bo  a  modemie 


ago  is  Zurbaran's  "Fr;inri.-ic,Tn  Monk,"  one 
of  (he  Foaat  character i h ic  pictures — if  we 
omk  the  works  of  Velasiiuez,  who  enjoys 
a  plaoe  apart — in  the  rooms  devoted  to  the 
Spanish  School  of  painting.  Kneeling  in 
his  shabby  and  patched  hood,  ihe  monk, 
Clwpiog   a  ikull   in  his  fhin   hands,  lifts 


iclay. 

(lone  lliiit  iispoaks  bolter  ;ban  an  advocate 
rould,'  is  ibe  next  i.ne  we  pick  out  from 
the  long  lis:  of  barg.iins.  It  is  said  that 
iuch  a  noi>J  judge  as  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes,  R.A,.  cnnsidcrs  this  the  best  por- 
trait in  the  whole  gallery.  It  should  be 
wor.h     many     thousands  of  pounds — per- 
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haps  even  running  into  double  figures, 
this  was  acquired   In    1862  for  the  9 
sum  of  :£320. 
Piero  de  Cosimo's  "Death  of  Proc 


as  indeed  a  forlunaie  one  for  art-lovers 
1  tJiis  country.  Thus,  for  the  compara- 
vely  insignificant  sum  of  ^1,081  the 
ation    obtained  four  masterpieces  which 


PORTfiAlT   OF   I 


This  picture  has  been  variously  vuluod  ot  from  £6,D00  la 
£10,000;   the  Katitm  bought  it  for  £320. 


ft   " 

L 


one  of  the  best-known  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery, quaint  and  naive  in  design,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  poem  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  must 
also  be  counted  among  the  cheapest.  In 
(he  same  year  ns  the  last  Uiree  conspicuous 
barganns  Lorenzo  Ixitlu's  most  delightful 
ponlrait  of  a  "  Professorand  hisBrcther" 
was  piuchased  for  ;£320— the  year  186a 


to-day  would  certainly  coa  thirty  or  forty 
times  that  amount, 

Mention  musl  be  made,  too,  of  Piero  del- 
la  Francesca'  s  "  Baptism  of  Christ."  This 
remarkable  picture  wai  painted  about 
1460,  and  is  full  of  interesi  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  srtudent  of  technique  and 
perspective,    being    perhaps    one    of  the 


A  FRANCISCAN  MONK. 

but  ita  pteeent  valoa  V&  «b  Vau^i  X.'vnn.'iis 
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earliest  examples  of  cofJ 
rect  "  foreshortening  " 
both  in  figure  drawing 
and  archil  eel u re.  The 
landscape,  too,  marks  8 
distinct  advance  from 
the  conventions  of  the 
painter's  predecessors. 
This  inleresting  picttKe 
cost  ;£z4i,  but  would, 
feich  a  large  sum  at  the; 
present  day. 

In  a  list  of  bargains 
one  could  not  omit  such 
a  masterpiece  as  Botti- 
celli's "  Virgin  and 
Child,  St.  John  and  the 
Angels,"  which  was 
picked  up  for  ;£iS9  ^•, 
fore  the  painler  was 
tx»med — first  by  Rus- 
kin  and  then  by  the 
sesthe'-icj  of  tb*  "  seven- 
ties." To  buy  it  now 
ore  would  Jiave  to  pay 
several  thousands. 
Ronmey's  famous  "  Par- 
son's Daug'hier"  was 
bought  in  1879  for  the 
small  sum  of  ^378. 

Othera  ihat  can  be 
mentioned  from  a  cur- 
sory glance  are  Rem- 
brandt's portrait  of  him- 
self as  a  young  man — 
one  of  the  best  examples 
in  existence  of  his  ear- 
lier period,  and  one  of 
the  finest  pictures  by 
the  versatile  Dutchman 
in  the  gallery.  This 
was  purchased  for 
;£8oo.  Moroni's  well- 
known  "  Lawyer  "  cost 
£"528;  Raphael's  "Vis- 
ion of  a  Knight " 
£1  ,050;  Gainsbor- 
ough's "  Mrs.  Siddons" 
;£i. 000— surely  a  great 
bargain ;  Mantegna's 
"Virgin  and  Child" 
;£i.r25,  and  the  "Tri- 
umph of  Scipio" 
;£i,5oo ;  and  Botticelli's 
"Glorification  of  the 
Virgin"  X^Si- 


bahcains   in   paint. 


AND      ARIADNE. 


Ana  Tlibuk 
Thi«  pictur 


t  be  Ijou^lit  to-.lay  lor  les.-  than   £4l>,00l> ;    i 


-liaaed  for  £4000. 


Of  ;he  larger -pricmi  bargains  mention 
should  cerlainlv  be  maile  of  Titian's 
"Bacchus  and  Arladi-e,"  »iiii-li  was  bouglii 
with  two  others  for  ^^g.ooo  in  1826.  Ap- 
portioning the  .'Um  of  ^£^4,000  as  ils  pro- 
bible  share  of  this  amount,  ii  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  best  strokes  of  busi- 


^40.0 


ever  carrie^l  out  on  behalf    of    the 
Today     it    is   a  certainty    rhat 


>o]d  11 


if  it  ( 


into 


rket.  Many  competertt  critics  sMrta 
it  to  be  the  be.st  [>i:ture  in  the  gal- 
leri,  and  morwivcr  fliat  it  is  Tkian's  mas- 
terpiece. 


TOLD  IN  A  SOUTHERN  VILLAGE 


By  PHYLLIS   PROCTOR 


HE  sat  smoking  did  Le  Rossignol  d^Ar- 
cadie — smoking  on  the  doorstep  with 
one  eye  fixed  on  a  bantam  picking  among 
some  decayed  vegQtables  in  a  corner  of  the 
garden,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  but- 
ton of  his  blouse.  The  button  had  once 
been  covered  with  blue  stuff  like  the  blouse, 
but  it  was  now  half  rubbed  off,  and  showed 
the  black  tin  underneath.  All  the  other 
buttons  were  the  same. 

The  squint  of  Le  Rossagnol  d'Arcadie 
was  useful  sometimes,  and  his  smile,  when 
it  revealed  only  the  upper  row  of  teeth, 
seductive,  but  he  had  a  discoloured  stubble 
around  his  lower  lip  and  chin,  and  was 
unclean. 

It  was  a  very  hot,  blue  afternoon;  a 
large  bee  made  a  continuous  buzzing  as  it 
leisurely  despoiled  each  of  the  few  wall- 
flowers the  narrow  garden  contained,  and 
there  was  a  slight  smell  of  burning  wood 
in  the  air. 

A  fat  mongrel  calling  itself  a  terrier  lay 
at  Le  Rossignol's  feet,  ostentatiously  pant- 
ing, and  now  and  then  looking  up  into  its 
master's  face  with  a  vacant  glare  born  of 
heat  and  too  much  food. 

Le  Rossignol  d'Arcadie  laid  the  short 
pipe  on  his  knee,  pulled  another  shred  of 
blue  stuff  off  the  button,  and  slowly 
scratched  h/is  'head.  Then  he  rubbed  one 
sabot  meditatively  against  the  other  and 
stretched  himself.  "  Men  Dieu,"  he  said 
aloud,  yawning  and  showing  two  gaps  in 
his  lower  teeth,  previously  hidden  by  the 
stubble—''  Qu'ai-je  ?  " 

The  bantam  and  a  soiled-looking  white 
cock  of  villainous  appearance  were  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  for  a  lump  of  rotten 
cabbage;  they  neither  of  them  wanted  it 
in  the  leas»t,  but  each  was  determined  to 
balk  the  other  in  every  attempt  at  possess- 
ing the  morsel.  After  several  feathers 
had  been  lost  in  the  fray  the  cock,  being 
the  larger  and  stronger  of  the  two,  with  a 
vigorous  peck  discomfited  the  smaller  bird, 
and  made  off  swiftly  with  his  odourous 
prize  to  a  neighl)ouring  dunghill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wooden  palings ;  having 
determined     to    make     the    best     of     a 
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bad  job,  the  bantam  returned  to  her  old 
pickings. 

In  the  meanwhile  Le  Rossignol  d'Ar- 
cadie  had  apparently  answered  his  own 
question,  for  he  was  sound  asleep,  his  large 
head  thatched  with  reddish  yellow  hair 
flung  back,  his  jaw  drooping,  and  both 
hands  hanging  by  his  side.  He  had 
kicked  off  one  sabot,  which  now  lay  near 
the  bantam,  and  his  legs  well  stretched  out 
showed  the  shoeless  foot  protected  by  a 
coarse  blue  sock  from  which  one  big  toe 
protruded. 

The  dog  was  also  in  oblivion,  its  matted 
sides  heaving  at  regular  intervals. 

Le  Rossignol  d'Arcadie  had  always  been 
known  by  that  name;  he  was  very,  very 
dull,  and  very,  very  unattractive. 
"  Jacques,"  said  his  mother  to  him  a  month 
or  two  before  his  second  birthday,  "thou 
art  ugly,  thou  art  stupid,  but  thou  shalt  be 
good,  as  good  as  thou  art  stupid  and  as 
kind  as  thou  art  ugly."  Jacques  grunted, 
made  a  staccato  movement  with  his  bare 
pink  feet,  and  tried  to  ram  one  creased  fist 
into  his  mother's  mouth,  who  smiled  gently 
and  covered  the  tiny  arm  with  kisses.  No 
one  ever  kissed  him  now,  but  who  could 
caress  a  Rossignol  d'Arcadie?  It  was 
Henri  who  first  christened  him  that — 
Henri,  his  clever,  beautiful  younger 
brother,  whom  he  loved  with  an  almost 
dog-like  devotion,  which  the  youth  re- 
turned with  a  careless,  good-natured  toler- 
ance. Henri  really  had  an  affection  for 
his  brother,  but  he  was  long  in  finding  it 
out,  and  then  Jacques'  habits  and  appear- 
ance were  so  revolting  it  was  better  not  to 
see  too  much  of  him. 

Their  father  always  felt  aggrieved  when 
he  thought  of  Jacques ;  it  was  hard,  he 
used  to  say,  that  when  he  had  only  two 
children  one  of  them  should  be  such  an 
unsightly  dolt,  and  he,  too,  avoided  his 
elder  son  as  much  as  possible. 

Then  one  cold  winter  the  mother  died, 
and  her  first-born  tried  to  live  on  patiently 
without  her,  hungering  for  a  few  crumbs 
of  love  which  never  fell. 

They  were  poor,  but  every  week  several 
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sous  were  laid  by  in  an  old  magenta  tea- 
pot bearing  the  inscription  in  gilt  letters, 
**  Souvenir  de  Bologne."  These  savings 
were  for  Henri  when  he  should  marry- 
pretty  Z61ie  Roc,  the  blacksmith's 
daughter.  Every  evening  these  two  walked 
the  green  lanes  together,  while  their  con- 
versation usually  ran  as  follows: — 

"  Z^lie,  es  tu  heureuse  ?  " 

"  Mais  oui." 

"  Mon  cceur  !  "     A  long  silence. 

"  Zelie,  est-ce  que  tu  m'aimes  ?  " 

"  Mais  oui  !  "  breathed  out  in  a  raptur- 
ous whisper. 

"  Ma  ch^rie  !  " 

Two  deep  sighs  of  unutterable  content 
would  follow,  and  the  lovers  wandered  on 
hand  in  hand  under  the  sweet-smelling 
pines  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  car- 
peted with  bluebells  like  heaven  "  up- 
breaking  through  the  earth."  To  each 
other  there  was  heaven  even  in  silence  until 
they  reached,  at  dusk,  the  tiny  cottage  in 
the  valley  that  was  Zelie's  home,  when 
Henri  would  say,  "  Au  revoir  ma  mie,  dors 
bien,'*  as  they  kissed  and  separated  till  the 
morrow  repeated  the  tale.  Jacques  loved 
Zelie  too.  He  had  loved  her  long  before, 
when  Henri  was  still  at  the  stage  of  allud- 
ing impatiently  to  "  lover's  nonsense  "  ;  but 
he  had  never  shown  it.  He  would  have 
thought  it  sacrilege  to  even  dream  of 
touching  that  sunburnt  little  hand  with  his 
lips,  and  the  idea  of  making  love  to  the 
owner  of  it  never  crossed  his  mind.  That 
was  before  he  was  sure  that  her  eyes  were 
often  fixed  on  Henri's  face  witli  a  wistful 
gaze,  and  when  at  last  the  belief  became  a 
certainty,  and  that  look  was  returned,  he 
took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  had 
always  been  used  to  giving  up  everything 
to  his  younger  brother ;  why  should  it  be 
otherwise?  Zelie  could  never  love  such 
an  one  as  he,  and  besides  Henri  was  so 
beautiful  and  spiriiuel,  it  was  right  that 
he  should  have  the  best  there  was  to 
give. 

Le  Rossignol  d'Arcadie  sighed  heavily 
and  awoke  as  the  big  red  sun  was  setting 
behind  "  Le  Dent  d'Achille  "  and  the  hay- 
makers were  returning  from  their  work. 
He  could  hear  them  singing  as  they  came 
down  the  vallev  : — - 

"II   y  etait  une  bergere 
Ron  ron  ron  petit  patapon — 


II  y  6tait  une  bergere 

Qui  gardait  ses  moutons  ron  ron 

Qui  gardait  ses  moutons " 

And  now  and  then  a  burst  of  merry 
laughter  came  on  a  ripple  of  wind.  By 
standing  upon  his  stool  and  craning  his 
neck  Jacques  could  distinguish  Zelie  Roc 
stepping  along  among  a  crowd  of  men  and 
girls. 

He  was  just  thinking  how  gracefully 
she  w^alked  when  the  gruff  voice  of  his 
father  behind  told  him  to  "  hurry  in  and 
see  about  supper  instead  of  standing  gap- 
ing at  a  parcel  of  girls  and  fools  like  him- 
self." 

Jacques  jumped  down  and  walked  hur- 
riedly and  unevenly  to  the  truant  sabot, 
which  he  carefully  rubbed  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  blouse  and  put  on.  "  Lubber  that 
thou  art  !  "  muttered  his  father ;  and  as  the 
youth  slouched  into  the  house,  "  See  here, 
thou  simpleton,"  he  said,  and  whispered 
some  words  in  his  ear,  at  which  the  other 
started  violently  and  turned  white  to  the 
lips. 

"  Father,  where  is  Henri  ? "  he  stam- 
mered. 

"  Gone  to  Beaucaire,"  was  the  laconic 
reply. 

Jacques  knew  only  too  well  why  his 
brother  had  gone  to  Beaucaire.  He  re- 
ceived the  news  in  silence,  and  in  silence 
the  father  and  son  ate  their  evening  meal. 

Supper  over,  Jacques  sat  down  on  a 
stool  in  the  shadow,  and  taking  up  a 
paper  (it  was  seven  months  old)  pretended 
to  read,  but  the  words,  though  he  was  not 
trying  to  say  them  aloud,  seemed  to  choke 
in  his  throat,  and  his  eyes,  as  he  kept  them 
fixed  on  the  page,  suddenly  brimmed  over, 
whilst  a  large  (iro})  fell  with  a  splash  on 
the  information  that  a  certain  powder  was 
"  absolument  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  meilleur  pour 
les  soins  de  la  bouche  et  des  dents,"  which 
words  he  had  been  reading  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  in  succession. 

All  the  time  he  was  saying  to  himself 
over  and  over  again,  "Que  faire?  Ah! 
mon  Dieu,  que  faire?" 

Just  then  a  damp  muzzle  was  stuffed 
into  his  hand,  w^hile  a  warm,  soft  body 
wedged  itself  between  his  knees.  "Ah! 
mon  Chicot,"  said  Le  Rossignol  d'Arcadie, 
looking  tenderly  into  the  liquid  brown 
eyes  gazing  iuto  \\\%  ^SjC^  \xv>2{w^  v^-cK^'iii^s^^ 


iia 
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"Tu  viendras  avec  ton  maitre  —  tu 
m'aideras — ^tu  m^aimes  n'est-ce  pas?" 

Chicot  slobbered  ecstatically,  and  in  an 
excess  of  devotion  tried  to  leap  on  to  his 
master's  knee,  but  he  was  too  fat  and  old 
for  such  physical  exertion,  and  descended 
to  the  ground  with  a  thud,  where  he  sat 
wagging  his  tail  in  a  ferment  of  goodwill. 

Jacques  put  the  paper  aside,  and,  kneel- 
ing on  the  floor,  drew  the  old  dog  to  him 
and  laid  his  cheek  against  the  broad  sleek 

head.     "  Mon  ami  fiddle,"  he  murmured. 
,  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

"  I  tell  thee,"  burst  out  Henri  stormily, 
"  Z^lie  must  not  know.  We  were  to  be 
married  in  August  and  it  is  already  June, 
and  If  she  knew  " — he  stopped  and  passed 
his  hand  quickly  over  his  eyes. 

"DJable,  mem  neveu,  if  Z^lie  knew  that 
thou  hadst  speculated  with  thine  uncle's 
money  she  would  not  have  thee,  n'est  ce 
pas?"  The  question  came  slowly, 
gravely,  but  with  no  sympathy  in  their 
intonation. 

Henri  was  silent.  He  sat  opposite  his 
uncle  in  the  fast  darkening  parlour  of  the 
little  inn  at  Beaucaire  on  one  of  the  six 
straight-backed  wooden  chairs  which,  with 
the  same  number  of  spittoons  and  a  table, 
made  up  the  furniture  of  the  room.  The 
misery  of  his  present  position  rose  up  be- 
fore him  like  a  nightmare.  What  a  fool 
he  had  been  !  First  to  borrow  (without 
asking)  his  uncle's  nrwDney,  and  then  to  let 
that  toad  Andr6,  the  barber  of  Beaucaire, 
drag  it  all  out  of  him  at  cards.  What  a 
night  that  was :  he  remembered  the  stuffy 
smell  in  the  little  room  behind  the  barber's 
shop,  the  unceasing  play  hour  after  hour, 
and  his  agony  of  hope  that  the  luck  might 
turn;  then  the  village  clock  slowly  strik- 
ing two,  desperate  fumbling  in  empty 
pockets,  and  Andre's  taunting  laugh.  Oh  ! 
it  was  horrible,  horrible.  In  a  frenzv  of 
despair  he  had  told  his  father  the  next 
day,  but  he  could  not  help  him,  and  now 
he  was  practically  penniless;  the  barber 
had  fleered  him  of  his  own  and  the  money 
belonging  to  his  uncle,  and  when  /elie 
knew  what  he  had  done  she  would  never 
love  him  anv  more.  Could  he  tell  her? 
No,  it  was  too  great  a  risk ;  life  without 
Z^lie — the  very  thought  seemed  to  make 
his  heart  stop  beating. 

The  room  was  almost  dark  ik>w.     Henri 


saw  only  in  his  mind's  eye  and  with  a 
sinking  of  the  heart,  the  old  man's  yellow, 
puckered  eyelids  and  uncompromising  jaw. 
From  the  bar  came  the  sound  of  clinking 
glasses  and  the  slow  dragging  of  a  chair 
over  a  stone  floor. 

"  Oncle,  mon  oncle,  avez  piti^  de  moi !" 

The  words  rang  out  suddenly,  sharply, 
in  a  passion  of  entreaty.  At  the  same 
moment  an  unwieldy  form  resembling,  in 
the  dusk,  a  large  mastiff,  crept  from  under- 
neath the  tablecloth  and  stood  on  its  hind 
legs  between  the  other  two  occupants  of  the 
room.  It  was  Le  Rossignol  d'Arcadie 
who  had  run  all  the  way  from  the  cottage 
to  Beaucaire,  a  matter  of  three  kilometres. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  and 
then  Jacques  with  a  quick  gesture  turned 
to  the  old  man,  but  he  was  too  late. 

"  Eavesdropper,  beast !  "  said  Henri  in 
a  low,  hard  voice,  "  hiding  till  the  moment 
arrives  to  set  my  uncle  against  me  and  then 
off  to  try  and  marry  Zelie  Roc  thyself.  If 
thou   were  fit  to  touch   I  would  flay   thy 

flesh  from  thy  bones.     As  it  is "     He 

shrugged  his  shoulders,  flashed  a  look  of 
contempt  at  his  brother  and  left  the 
room. 

"  Parbleu  !  A  sweet -natured  youlth,** 
remarked  the  old  man  drily;  then  seeing 
the  look  of  dumb  misery  on  Jacques'  gaunt 
freckled  face :  "  Do  not  mind  him,  my 
boy,"  he  said  kindly.  "  Thou  art  worth 
ten  of  him,  and  came  to  beg  him  off  I 
doubt  not?" 

"  Oh,  uncle  !  **  cried  Jacques  brokenly, 
"  if  thou  wouldst  only  say  nothing  this 
time." 

"  I  must,"  was  the  reply.  "  For  his 
good  and  the  girl's  the  theft  must  be  made 
known ;  in  all  probability  he  had  the  in- 
tention of  paying  the  money  back,  but  it 
was  a  theft  all  the  same." 

"Will  nothing  change  thee?"  asked 
Jacques,  turning  his  head  away  with  a 
hard-drawn  breath. 

The  other  extracted  a  toothpick  from 
his  pocket  and  thoughtfully  applied  it  to 
his  upper  jaw. 

"  Nothing — unless  thou  canst  jump  from 
*  Le  Rocher  Pointu  '  to  the  lower  ridge  of 
'Le  Dent  d'Achille,'"  he  added  with  a 
sardonic  laugh. 

"If  I  did  that  thou  wouldst  be  silent?" 

"Assuredly.     And  now  come,   my  boy. 
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let  us  drink  to  Z6\\e  Roc's  new  sweetheart 
whoever  that  may  be." 

The  moon  had  risen  when  Jacques,  the 
faithful  Chicot  by  his  side,  left  the  inn 
and  turned  his  face  towards  the  little 
cottage  on  the  hill. 

There  was  a  high  wind,  and  the  trees 
moaned  in  the  darkness.  A  startled  rab- 
bit scudded  across  a  patch  of  moonlit 
clover  and  disappeared  in  the  black 
depths  of  brushwood  beyond. 

"  The    uncle — he    was    only    joking,    I 

know/'  said  Le  Rossignol  d'Arcadie. 
*  *  *  *  » 

Chicot  was  having  a  bath.  Soft  soap 
clung  to  his  matted  sides  and  dripped  from 
his  shining  muzzle.  One  paw  hung  limply 
over  the  side  of  the  tub ;  with  this  he  made 
repeated,  though  futile,  efforts  to  scratch 
a  hinder  portion  of  his  body,  but  before 
the  action  was  completed  the  paw  was 
always  thrust  unfeelingly  back  into  the 
lukewarm  water.  This  was  not  a  red 
letter  day  for  Chicot ;  he  had  been  beaten 
for  something — he  could  not  remember 
what;  that  was  the  cause  for  dejection 
number  one;  then  he  objected  to  being 
washed ;  dirt  was  warm,  and  the  soap  got 
into  his  eyes.  Then  he  wanted  his  master. 
He  was  sure  it  must  be  a  long  time  since 
he  had  seen  him,  for  these  disagreeable 
things  had  happened  since,  and  he  had 
chased  two  cats  and  barked  at  the  baker 
as  well.  Chicot  made  up  his  mind  he 
would  not  bear  life  without  him  any 
longer,  and  seeing  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  that  Marie,  the  baker's  little  girl,  who 
was  washing  him  had  turned  away  for 
more  soap,  he  made  a  sudden  spring,  upset 
the  tub,  and  dashed  out  at  the  open  door. 

"  Eh  !  coquin  ! "  cried  Marie  running 
out,  her  little  round  face  scarlet  with  the 
exertion  of  scrubbing  and  vexation  com- 
bined ;  "  Reviens  done  !  " 

But  it  was  no  use;  Chicot,  his  nose  to 
the  ground,  had  already  reached  the  brook 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  which  he  crossed 
at  a  leap.  Marie  watched  his  plump 
brown  body  bounding  over  a  fallen  tree 
and  then  proceeded  with  a  sigh  to  mop  up 
the  river  of  grey  water  with  which  the 
kitchen  was  flooded.  "Where  was 
Jacques  ? "  she  wondered.  Henri  had 
asked  her  the  same  question,  saying  he  had 
not  seen  him  since  last  night  at  "  Le  Boeuf 


Noir "  at  Beaucaire.  Henri  seemed 
troubled  she  had  thought.  And  what  were 
he  and  Zelie  Roc  talking  about  so  earnestly 
in  the  garden? 

Zelie  was  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  gar- 
den, her  back  towards  the  cottage,  her  face 
hidden  in  her  hands.  Henri  stood  over 
her;  the  little  girl'  could  see  that  he  was 
very,  very  pale. 

"  I  know  thou  canst  not  love  me  any 
more,  Z61ie,''  he  was  saying,  "  now  that 
thou  knowest  all,  but  if  thou  couldst  only 
pity  me  a  little  " — he  stopped  and  the  girl 
looked  up,  her  dark  eyes  full  of  tears. 
"  Henri,"  she  said,  "  I  do  love  thee — more 
than  ever;  let  us  help  each  other  to  be 
good." 

WJien  next  Marie  looked  out  die  lovers 
were  walking  slowly  down  the  hill,  their 
arms  intertwined. 

Henri  was  in  a  dream  of  joy;  and  the 
other's  one  thougiht  was  an  inward  cry  of 
gratitude  to  heaven  that  he  had  loved  her 
enough  to  tell  her  of  his  sin. 

The  two  walked  far,  and  had  climbed 
3ome  dist-ance  up  "  Le  Dent  d'A^ihille " 
before  they  knew  where  they  were.  Hand 
in  hand  they  stood  on  its  lower  ridge 
among  the  yellow  broom  looking  up  at  the 
massive  outline  of  "  Le  Rocher  Point u  " 
flooded  with  crimson  light  from  the  now 
setting  sun. 

Suddenly  the  little  hand  holding  Henri's 
tightened  convulsively,  and  looking  down, 
he  saw  Le  Rossignol  d'Arcadie  lying  on 
his  face  in  the  rocky  hollow  between  rock 
and  ridge,  Chicot  pressed  against  his  side. 
The  dog  was  asleep,  but  Le  Rossignol 
d'Arcadie  was  dead. 


.V. 


Henri  sat  at  his  open  window  leaning 
on  the  sjll  and  looking  out  upon  the  peace- 
ful night.  A  light  wind  stirred  the  trees, 
bringing  with  it  a  smell  of  new  mown  hay ; 
there  was  a  gentle  30und  of  nmning  water 
and  a  bat  fluttered  by  and  was  lost  in  the 
darkness. 

Love  known  too  late  is  an  ever-aching 
presence.  A  short  dry  sob  shook  Henri's 
frame,  and  he  laid  his  head  on  his  arms. 
"  Jacques,  mon  petit  Jacques  1  "  he  said, 
"  Thou  knowest  I  loved  thee — is  it  not 
so?"  he  added  pleadingly. 

The  night  wind  soughed  in  the  pin«- 
trees. 
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By  B.  H.  CUNNINGTON,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Ilhi-itrated  by  Ci.  I>eubolm  Armour 

**  The  tenn>er  being  hot  and  sometinie»  strong, 
T'is  meet  to  pub  a  bridle  on  the  tonge  '' 
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IF  you  don't  rest  wkh  your  tongue, 
I'll  send  for  the  bridle  and  hook 
you  up." 

Thus  it  is  said  husbands  in  some  Eng- 
lish country  towns  may  have  threatene<J 
their  wives  when  they  indulged  a  ooolding 
or  malicious  tongue  beyond  endurance,  and 
this  not  much  more  than  a  century  or  so 
ago. 

In  some  of  lihe  old -fashioned  tiimlbered 
houses  in  Macclesfield  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  were  to  be  found — perhaps 
some  remain  to  this  day — hooks  or  staples 
driven, into  one  of  the  uprights  of  the  large 
open  fireplaces,  so  that  when  a  man  found 
his  wife  in  a  bad  scolding  temper  he  might 
send  to  the  town  jailer  to  'bring  the  bridle. 
This  would  be  placed  over  .the  clamorous 
lady's  head  and  fastened  with  a  padlock 
or  catch,  and  by  means  of  a  chain  that 
acoomipanied  the  bridle  she  was  then 
attached  to  the  hook  by  the  fireside  until 
she  had  cooled  her  temper,  or  during  her 
lord's  pleasure. 

The  application  of  the  "  brank," 
"branks,"  ^'scolds'  or  gossips'  bridle,"  as 
they  are  variously  called,  was  at  one  time 
a  fairly  common  mode  of  punishment  for 
erring  und  unruly  women.  The  earliest 
known  mention  of  its  use  in  England  is  to 
be  found  in  the  cori)oration  recx>rds  of 
Macclesfield  in  1623,  where  it  is  referred 
to  as  a  "  brydle  for  a  curste  (jueane."  It 
seems  not  a  little  strange  that  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  primitive  and  bar- 
barous brank  should  have  4;een  stidl  in  oc- 
casional use  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
country. 

As  late  as  1824  ^^^  ooqx>ration  registers 
of  Congleton  contain  an  account  of  its  use 
for  the  benefit  of  '*  Anne  Runcorn,"  a 
woman  who  was  brought  up  before  the 
Mayor  charged  with  sa)lding  and  using 
abusive  language  to  the  churchwardens  and 
oonMables   of  the  borough,  as  they  went 
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their  usual  rounds  on  Sunday  morning,  see- 
ing that  the  public-houses  were  closed  dur- 
ing Divine  service.  The  Mayor,  in  sen- 
tencing the  prisc>ner,  said  "  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  himself  and  fellow- 
justices  that  she  should  have  the  town's 
bridle  for  scolding  women  put  upon  her, 
and  that  she  be  led  by  the  magistrates' 
clerk  through  every  street  of  the  town,  as 
an  example  to  all  the  scolding  women." 
This  was  conscientiously  carried  out,  the 
town  clerk's  clerk  being  her  conductor,  in 
the  presence  of  hundreds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  usual  construction  of  the  "branks" 
was  that  of  a  frame  work  of  iron  bands  or 
hoops ;  certain  of  the  parts  were  hinged  so 
as  to  oi^en  to  admit  the  head  of  the  scold. 
In  the  front  part  was  a  tongue-plate  or 
gag,  so  arranged  as  to  fit  into  the  mouth 
over  the  tongue  in  order  to  keep  that  un- 
ruly memiber  quiet. 

There  were  several  varieties  of  th^ 
branks,  and  of  those  still  in  ex)"stence  theje 
hit  scarcely  two  alike.  But  they  must  all 
have  been  effectual,  and  some  cruelly  so, 
in  keeping  still  tihe  tongue  that  was  <\vont 
to  iwag  t(xj  fast  and  freely.  Of  this  fact 
the  curious  may  judge,  if  they  care  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves  the  examples  still 
preserved  in  museums,  and  (xvasionally  on 
the  walls  of  oorjxirat'on  buildings. 

A  cliain  was  usually  aUiarhed  to  the 
t ranks,  by  which  the  wearer  might  l)e  led 
?b<^ut  the  streets,  or  fastened  up  in  some 
conspicuous  and  frecjuented  s\x>i — such  as 
the  town  (or  market)  s(iuare — to  sen'e  in 
either  case  as  a  public  spectacle  and  warn- 
ing. We  may  well  be  thankful  that  ws 
live  in  more  humane  times,  and  that  we 
can  no  longer  witness  in  our  streets  the  de- 
grading scene  of  a  woman  exposed  to  pub- 
lic obloquy,  her  head  enc;ised  in  a  frame  of 
iron,  bleeding  at  the  mouth,  j:)elted  with 
mud    and  all    manner    of   garbage,     and 
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forced  to  endure  with  no  means  of  redress 
the  brutal  jeer  and  insults  of  a  thought 
less  mob  It  has  been  suggested  thai  as 
insanity  was  then  a  disease  so  little  under 
Stood  in  all  probabilit)  manj  of  the  vio 
lent  and  noisy  so  called  scolds  were  in 
reality  more  or  less  insane  or  hjstencal 
and  subjects  that  we  should  new  consider 
fitter  for  treatment  than  for  punishment 
U   us   not    knoun  when  or  where  the 


ment  in  Germany  for  certain  military 
offences  a  early  as  the  sixteenth  century 
The  brank  is  belieied  to  haie  been  used 
in  Soatland  long  before  its  introduction 
into  En{,lind  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
wh>  It  seems  to  have  been  more  frequently 
used  in  the  north  and  midlands  than  in 
the  aoulh  There  are  single  examples  it 
la  true  at  Reading  Silisbury  and  at  Ox 
ford  but  the  three  counties  of  Lancashire 


A    BRIDLED       SCOLD. 


branks  were  first  used.  The  word 
"  brank  "  is  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  signi- 
fies simply  a  bridle;  iit  may  ■well  be  ohat 
the  punishment  was  originally  derived 
from  the  same  Teutonic  source  as  the  word 
itself.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
old-time  brani,  in  common  with  so  much 
that  is  modern,  might  have  been  labelled, 
"Made  in  Germany."  It  is  said  that 
similar  instruments  were  used  for  punish- 
No.  28.    Uav.1905. 


Staffordshire,  and  Cheshire  possess 
between  them  over  twenty. 

It  is  still  possible  to  trace  a  progressive 
development  in  the  form  of  the  brank, 
The  simplest  type  seems  lo  have  consisted 
merely  of  a  hoop  of  iron  made  to  open  on 
one  or  two  hinges,  ana  to  fasten  by  means 
of  a  staple  or  p.idlock.     (Skelch  No.  1.). 

Attached  to  the  inner  side  of  this  hoop 
was  a  projecting  piece  of  metal  to  serve 
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SIUPLEST  TYPE  OF  "  BRANK," 


as  a  gag  or  mouth  piece.  It  must  have 
been  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  this  simple 
contrivance  in  place  over  (he  mouth  and 
head,  and  zs  time  went  on  additional  pieces 
were  added  to  curve  orver  the  forehead,  and 
to  pass  round  the  head  as  ingenuity  and 
experience  suggested  improvements  in  the 
fi*  and  stability  of  the  instrument.  Some 
of  the  branks  slill  extant  are  quite  elabor- 
ate and  complicated  affairs,  resembling 
grotesque  helmets  with  rude  masks  over 
the  face,  with  holes  for  the  nose,  eyes,  and 
mouth.  Probably  these  masks  were 
painted  and  decorated  as  the  rough  and 
unrefined  humour  of  the  day  sugge'S<ed, 
and  sometimes  they  were  further  embel- 
lished with  grotesque  protuberances  over 
the  nose  and  mouth.     (Sketch  2.). 

The  branks  of  simpler  make  are  some- 
times confused  with  the  Scottish  "  jougs," 
but  the  two  things  were  in  reality  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  used  for  different  purposes.  The 
"jougs"  were  a  distinaively  Scottish 
punishment,  and  scarcely  known  south  of 
the  border.  The  jougs  an  Scotland  took 
the  place,  and  sen-ed  the  purpose,  of  the 
Stocki  m  England. 

The  jougs  was  simply  an  iron  collar,  by 
means  of  wliich  rogues  and  offenders  were 
tied  up  as  a  punishmerkt  in  some  public 
place,  not  uncommonly  to  the  church  door 
or  in  the  churchyard.  The  culprit  was 
fastened  by  a  short  chain  attached  to  the 
jougs,  and  as  this  chain  was  not  more  than 
a  few  inches  in  length  it  allowed  of  very 
little  movement  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy 
wearer;  thus  to  be  tied  to  the  jougs  must 
have  been  an  almost  more  irksome  and  un- 


comfortable means  of  detention  than  thai 
of  the  English  stocks. 

The  brank  in  Scotland  ii  said  to  have 

been  used  as  an  instrument  of  ecclesiastical 
punishment,  and  applied  to  church  brawl- 
ers, and  as  an  effectual  silencer  of  heresy. 

They  were  also  used — at  least,  in  Scot- 
land— in  the  case  cf  witches,  not  merely 
as  instnimenLs  of  torture — as,  indeed,  they 
were — but  also  to  prevent  the  witch  from 
exercising  her  supposed  powers. 

Deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  ihe 
witch  was  believed  lu  be  iKnverless  to  cast 
jfpells  and  evil  enchantments  on  those 
around  her  and  on  ihojc  who  sought  to  do 
her  hur;. 

There  is  now  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Edinburgh  a  brank  of  horrible  construc- 
tion that  formerly  hung  for  many  years  in 
Ihe  old  steeple  at  Eorfar,  and  was  known 
as  the  "Witches  Bridle."  It  is  said  to 
have  been  used  to  bridle  -w.itches  when 
brought  to  death  at  the  stake,  or  otherwise 
tortured,  to  prevent  their  malignant  utter- 
ances, and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  them 
of  the  power  of  transforming  themselves 
into  other  shapes  and  thus  outwitting  and 
eluding  their  tormentors. 

This  witches'  bridle  is  merely  an  iron 
collar,  hinged  in  three  places,  and  armed 
with  a  cruel  three-pointed  gag  of  great  size. 
This  pointed  triangular  gag  must  have  been 
most  painful,  and  have  caused  severe 
wounds  to  the  mouth  of  the  poor  unfortu- 
nate   woman    who  was  the  victim  of  the 
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superstitions  of  those  times.  The  collar  is 
dated  1661,  and  bears  the  words  "Angus 
S  "    (Sketch  3.). 

A  fine  example  of  the  brank  with  several 
cross  bands,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
skeleton  helmet,  was  found  some  years  ago 
behind  the  panelling  in  an  old  house  in 
the  Canon  Gate,  Edinburgh,  once  the 
mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Moray.  The 
tongue  plate  or  gag  was,  in  this  instance, 
not  spiked,  but  of  a  size  calculated  to  in- 
flict great  discomfort  and  even  suffering 
upon  the  wearer.     (Sketch  4.). 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  of  "  brank^ng  " 
depended  chiefly  on  the  size  and  character 
of  the  mouth  piece.  The  "  mouth  piece," 
"  gag,"  or  "  bit,"  is  indeed  the  essential 
part  of  the  instrument,  the  rest  being  only 
the  contrivance  to  keep  the  gag  securely 
fastened  in  the  mouth.  The  gags  vary 
much  in  sdze  and  design.  Some  are  com- 
paratively harmless,  and  need  have  en- 
tailed little  actual  suffering  on  the  wearer. 
They  measure  from  ij  to  4  inches  in 
length,  and  much  depended  upon  the  mere 
size  of  the  piece  thrust  into  the  mouth.  The 
longer  gags  must  have  caused  a  sensation 
of  violent  nausea,  and  added  very  much  to 
the  pain  and  misery  of  the  unhappy  victim, 
as  well  as  lead  to  serious  and  even  penna- 
nent  injury.  In  some  of  the  gags  the  edge 
of  the  metal  is  curled  over,  apparently 
with  the  humane  intention  to  prevent  actual 
injury  to  the  mouth  or  tongue. 

One  of  the  earliest  known  branks  now  in 
existence  is  that  preserved  in  the  vestry  of 
the  Church  at  Walton -on -Thames.  It 
bears  the  date  1633,  and  has  inscribed  on 
it,  "  CKester  presents  Walton  with  a  bridle 
tJO  curb  women's  tongues  that  talk  too  idle." 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the 
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FIG.    4.        SCOLDS     BRIDLE   FOUND   IN   THE 
CANONGATE,    EDINBURGH. 

parish  by  a  gentleman  named  Chester,  who 
had  suffered  considerable  pecuniary  loss 
through  the  too  fre^  cbaUtering  of  a  lady. 

At  Stockport  there  was  a  brank  of  ex- 
ceptionally brutal  character.  Dr.  Hy. 
Heginbutham,  the  local  historian,  says 
*'  that  the  special  characteristic  of  this 
brank  is  a  peculiar  construction  of  the 
tongue  plate  or  gag.  It  is  about  two  inches 
long,  having  at  the  end  a  ball  into  which 
are  inserted  a  number  of  short  iron  pins — 
three  on  the  upper  surface,  three  on  the 
lower,  and  three  pointing  backwards.  These 
could  not  fail  to  pin  the  tongue,  and 
effectually  silence  the  noisiest  brawler.  At 
the  fore  part  of  the  collar  there  is  an  iron 
chain  with  a  leathern  thong  attached,  by 
which  the  offender  was  led  for  public  gaze 
through  the  market  place."  The  torture 
thus  inflicted  could  be  increased  at  the  will 
of  the  conductor  by  simply  jerking  the 
leading  rein,  and  so  lacerating  the  mouth 
of  the  unfortunate  wearer.  It  would  be 
hard  to  exaggerate  the  cruelty  and  callous 
brutality  that  the  use  of  this  barbarous  in- 
strument implies.  It  leaves  one  amazed 
that  even  our  stronger-nerved  and  less- 
srjueamish  forefathers  could  ever  have 
tolerated  its  use  for  even  the  most  heinous 
of  crimes,  much  less  for  the  mere  exercise 
of  a  shrewd,  unruly,  and  perhaps  ill-timed 
elocjuence.  There  is  no  evi<lence  of  this 
brank  having  ever  been  actually  used,  but 
there  is  testimony   to  the  fact    that  "  the 
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brank  was  brought  to  a  tenna- 
gant  market  woman,  who  was 
effectually  silenced  by  its  threatened 
applicatk^n.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped — and 
it  is  easy  to  believe — that  no  ciooer  ac- 
quaintance with  this  ghastly  brank  was 
ever  needful  to  quiet  the  most  determined 
shrew,     (Sketch  5.). 

There  was  at  Macclesfield  a  brank  of 
far  less  torturing  nature.  The  gag  is 
plain,  and  the  end  turned  rjown,  only  one 
band  passes  over  the  head,  and  this  is 
hinged  to  the  hoop  thai  goes  round  the 
neck,  and  prwision  is  made  for  ready  ad- 
justment to  any  size  head.  The  old  chain 
ttill  remains  attache^!.  Although  the  la-st 
time  it  was  actually  used  is  not  on  record, 
io  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  k  was 
sometimes  pro^luce^i  at 
petty  jessions  as  a 
threaCy  and  always  met 
with  the  desire<] 
effect. 

As  already  sta;te'I, 
Che  earliest  mention  of 
a  brank  in  England  is 
in  the  Macclesfield  re- 
Gordi4  of  1623,  biMt  in 
Scotland  in  the  Ixjrough 
nr<xirds  of  Ghisgow 
there  is  mention  of 
branking  under  date 
1547.  Old  ooqx)ration 
records  often  afford 
so.-ne  curious  and  in- 
te  «;.*  mg  reiirling,  and 
it  is  a  rhousan<l  pities 
liljat  they  are  not  taken 
be'.ter  care  of  than 
are.  The  following 
reference : 

"  Ma  none  Smyt  and 
•ft  re,  having  quarreled,  they  a]>i)ear 
and  i^nMliKx*  two  cautioners,  or 
sureties,  that  tliaa  &i\  al»stene  fra  str\k- 
ing  mtiherui  in  tyme  cuming,  unrler 
tlie  p;uie  nf  X  lib  and  gif  thai  flyte  to  Ix: 
brankil." 

OiTAnnitTMiWy  in  ocher  old  coq)oration  re- 
roprls,  items  such  as  the  folKjwing  occur. 
The  Worcester  reamls  of  1685  "paid  for 
mending  the  bridle  for  bridelmg  of  sooulds 
arul  for  two  njrtls  for  the  same  j  s  ijd  (is. 

2d.)." 

In  the  muni<-ipal  accounts  of  Newcastle, 
under  date  1595,  wc  find.  "  Paide  for  ca»* 
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tlK'V      *>mer'imes 
is     the    GlasgfAV 

Margaret    Hun- 


ing  a  w- j.Tian  thrwigh  the  towne  for  skould- 
ing.  with  branks.  4d." 

In  :he  Kirk  5essx>as  Reojrds.  Dunferm- 
line, i8:h  NoveaiL^r,  1652,  we  read:  **She 
shall  stand  at  the  :10a  with  the  branks  on 
her  mouth."'  It  has  been  said  :ha:  the  use 
of  the  branks  was  never  a  legal  form  of 
punishment  in  England.  Ne\"ertheless,  in 
the  Enc>cIopae*J'a  of  the  Laws  of  England 
under  the  word  *"  scol-is  '*  it  is  stated  that 
a  scold,  if  a  wjman,  was  or.>gnisabie  by  the 
Courts  Leec.  aiKl  since  the  disappearance 
of  those  Couns  is  n*jc  jiPysecuted.  The 
punishment  was  tu  pu:  the  s^.^/id  in  the 
dudcing  st^ji^I.  or  to  put  00  her  the  branks, 
or  sojliis'  bri'lie. 

Bu:  be  t!ia:  as  it  may,  %hat  the  punish- 
ment wa.s  one  f  re  jurntly  resorted  to  by  the 

Ma\ors  and  Magis- 
tnues  of  the  17  th 
and  1 8th  centuries, 
private  as  well  as  oflS- 
cial  evidence  amply  tes- 
tit'ies.  PeniKint  in  his 
"  Tour  in  Scotland  "  in 
1772  s[)eaks  of  having 
seen  the  branks  in  use 
for  punish-ng  scolds, 
and  so  roughly  applied 
that  the  moirh  of  the 
wearer  was  made  to 
bleed  profusely. 

In  his  "  Curious 
Natural  Histories  of 
Oxfordisshire  and  Staf- 
fordshire," Dr.  Plot  de- 
so ril  es  the  public  brank 
of  Walsall,  and  main- 
ta'ns  that  as  a  jjunishment  for  scolds 
it  was  mu 'li  bc.UT  and  more  effectual  than 
the  Oimmoner  one  of  the  Ducking  Stool, 
f  )r,  siiys  he,  "the  la:>er  not  only  endan- 
gererl  the  heal 1 11  of  the  woman  by  rej>eated- 
ly  sousing  her  in  the  water,  but  between 
eadi  dip  allows  her  free  play  of  her  tongue, 
whereas  the  branks  is  harmless  and  en- 
forces j)er|)e:nal  s'lcnce.  bringing  shame 
for  die  tran;;rc>sion  and  humility. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  branks  ever 
having  beni  aj)plied  to  man.  For  the 
n<«sy,  quarrelsirtne  male  shrew,  we  may 
presume,  the  st^x'ks  and  the  jougs  had  to 
suffi':e  as  'piite  adequate  substitutes,  while 
the  more  pirlorial  a  id  vastly  m<>re effectual 
branks  was  rhivalrously  preserved  for — 
shall  we  say  the  fairer  or — the  weaker  sex? 
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MORLEY'S  RUSE 


By  JAMES    BARRATT 


Itr  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Eamley 
Forester.  The  news  that  his  uncle 
Mortimer,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
supplied  him  with  a  liberal  income,  had 
married — ^married  Norah  Beardsley,  a  girl 
to  whom  he  had  made  love — fell  on  him 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Mortimer  in- 
formed Eamley  that  in  consequence  his 
future  allowance  would  be  but  a  third  of 
his  present,  and  Eamley  replied  by  re- 
fusing any  assistance.  He  would  not 
listen  to  details,  for  the  situation  touched 
him  on  a  vital  point.  So  he  faced  a  pro- 
blem. . 

For  three  days  his  chambers  became  the 
forum  where  the  possible  ways  of  making 
;^3,ooo  annually  by  a  man  who  had  no 
particular  aptitude  for  anything  were  dis- 
cussed at  great  length.  Probably  the  simi- 
larity of  great  minds  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  the  wisdom  of  a  dozen  of  his 
bosom  friends  only  produced  a  single  idea 
— Eamley  must  go  to  Africa !  What  he 
was  to  do  when  he  reached  there  did  not 
transpire. 

One  afternoon  Dudley  Chevin  strolled 
in,  and  after  fixing  his  eyeglass  so  as  to 
get  a  more  complete  view  of  the  situation, 
diligently  studied  the  Turkey  carpet. 

*'  Have  you  asked  old  Morley  what  to 
do?"  he  drawled  after  a  while. 

"  No,"  snapped  the  recipient  of  much 
advice. 

"  Not  asked  old  Morley  ?  Oh,  I  say, 
you  know  he's  such  a  deuce  of  a  fellow  for 
knowing  things.  Everybody  goes  to  old 
Morley  when  there's  trouble.  Old  Moore, 
we  call  him.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Deuced 
funny,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

Probably  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing  as  "  ever)'body "  did,  and  also  be- 
cause no  amount  of  thinking  on  his  own 
part  had  shed  any  light  on  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  on  the  third  day  after  the 
quarrel  with  his  uncle,  Earnley  found  him- 
self in  Morley  Stuartson's  rooms. 

A  young  man  of  forty,  who  delighted  in 
nothing  so  much  as  dealing  with  other 
people's  difficulties,  Morley  Stuartson  had 
cultivated  an  air  of  premature  wisdom  that 
\irould  sit  well  on  a  sphinx. 


"  Make  it  up  with  your  uncle,"  was  his 
terse  reply  to  Earnley 's  application  for 
advice. 

"  Impossible  I  Out  of  the  question," 
said  Earnley. 

"  Umph  1  Well,  let  me  see ;  you  are  en- 
gaged — Lady  Muriel  has ?" 

"  Two  or  three  thousand  a  year;  but  that 
does  not  matter  either  way.  I  wrote  to  her 
explaining  matters,  and  she  kindly  gave 
me  my  release." 

"Whew!     Hard  hit?" 

"Oh,  no,  that's  all  right,"  said  Earnley. 
"It  is  the  only  good  point  in  the  whole 
business.  We  should  have  broken  it  off 
before,  if  either  of  us  had  been  clever 
enough  to  think  of  a  reason." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  you  are  free.  Marry 
a  girl  with  money.  There  are  at  least  two 
who,  I  know,  admire  your  impudent  style." 

"  Thanks — but  I've  always  said  I  would 
not  marry  a  woman  with  more  money  than 
I  had  myself.  I'm  not  going  back  on  that, 
now  I  have  nothing." 

"  Confound  you,  why  did  you  come  here 
asking  for  advice?  Perhaps  you'll  tell  me 
what  advice  you  want  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  Africa,"  said  Earnley, 
laughing. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  there? 

"Don't  know." 

"But  I  do,"  said  Morley.  "  I  know  you 
fellows  who  go  to  Africa.  You  haven't 
even  fitted  yourselves  to  fill  the  position 
of  secretary  to  the  M.P.  for  Middleton-on- 
Mud,  but  you  expect  to  go  to  Africa  and 
pick  up — not  a  living — ^but  an  income. 
Don't  be  a  fool,  my  boy.  You'll  do  as 
many  a  better  man  before  you  has  done — 
either  go  to  the  dogs,  or  the  rogues." 

"  Well,  I've  got  to  do  something.  I 
can't  live  on  air  or  sponge  on  my  friends." 

"  Make  it  up  with  your  uncle,  my  boy. 
That's  the  best  thing  you  can  do.  Did  he 
tell  you  how  this  match  came  about?" 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  I  gave  him  much 
chance.  But  if  he  had,  it  could  not  make 
any  difference.  You  see — well,  had  he 
married  anybody  but  Norah,  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  another  matter.  But — 
well,  hang  it,  one  can't  take  money  from 
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the  husband  of  the  woman  one  has  tried 
to  make  love  to,  even  if  he  does  happen  lo 
be  your  uncle." 

Morley  whistled. 

"I  admit  a  dirticuhy  tliere,"  he  said  after 
a  pause.  "  Voull  have  to  make  one  of 
those  two  little  women  happy  after  all." 

**  1  tell  you  1  am  not  going  to  marry  a 
woman  for  her  money.     Im  not  that  sort." 

**  My  dear  boy,  you  might  have  saved  a 
deal  of  time  and  talk  by  not  asking  for  my 
advice.  But  if  you  are  determined  on 
Africa,  come  down  to  Ravensworth  for  next 
week.  I'll  get  some  fellows  there  who 
have  money  in  Africa  and  know  something 
about  affairs." 

"  Awfully  good  of  you,"  said  Earnley. 
"That  is  just  what  I  want." 

The  following  week  found  him  at 
Ravensworth,  the  only  member  of  a  house 
party  who  had  not  strong  vested  interests 
in  South  Africa. 

At  dinner  it  was  his  pleasant  duty  to 
take  in  a  millionairess,  who,  though  her 
money  had  not  been  made  in  "  Amurica," 
was  just  as  delightful  and  fresh  as  if  that 
had  been  the  case  not  only  with  it,  but 
with  her  also.  She  answered  to  the  name 
of  "  The  Minx,"  a  title  she  had  honestly 
earned  by  her  numerous  escapades.  Her 
parents  lay  beneath  the  soil  which  had 
produced  their  wealth,  and  she,  idolised 
and  spoilt  by  them,  came  to  England  to  be 
the  worry  and  terror  of  a  distant  and 
elderly  relative,  whose  ideas  of  "  good 
form"  revolted  against  everything  about 
"the  Minx,"   even   to  her  name. 

To  save  the  family  from  scandal,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  MouUon  Hunt  reluctantly  cha- 
peroned this  winsome,  wilful  charge,  but 
all  her  efforts  to  get  her  safely  married  had 
proved  in  vain.  Eligible  offers  had  not 
been  wanting,  but  "  the  Minx  "  had  acted 
up  to  her  name. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  up  your 
mind  whether  you  like  a  man  enough  to 
marry  him  unless  you  keep  him  alxmt  you 
for  some  time,"  she  replied  to  remonstrance 
on  the  subject  of  her  treatment  of  her 
suitors.  And  as  one  after  the  other  was 
dismissed,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Moulton  Hunt 
wondered  whether  this  siH)ilt  girl  was  to 
be  her  old  man  of  the  sea ;  or  as  she  put  it 
— "  The  cross  that  she  was  to  carry  to  the 
grave." 


The  very  evident  fact,  to  the  watchful 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Moulton  Hunt,  that  "the 
Minx  "  and  Earnley  had  got  a  great  deal 
of  mutual  satisfaction  out  of  each  other's 
society  on  the  evening  of  their  meeting, 
took  her  to  Morley  with  strict  enquiries 
as  to  Earnley  s  birth  and  family.  The 
result  being  quite  satisfactory,  she  an- 
nounced to  Morley  her  intention  of  leaving 
the  young  people  to  their  own  devices  so 
far  as  her  ideas  of  propriety  would  permit, 
and  of  applying  her  spare  time  to  prayer 
for  the  development  of  their  liking  for 
each  other. 

It  was  inevitable  from  the  moment  of 
their  meeting;  but  these  external  aids 
helped  to  hurry  matters.  For  four  days 
Earnley  and  "  the  Minx  "  lived  in  a  heaven 
of  their  own  making,  from  which  they  only 
returned  to  earth  on  the  appearance  of  the 
portly  presence  of  Mrs.  Moulton  Hunt, 
which  generally  heralded  the  approach  of 
meals. 

At  the  end  of  those  four  days  Eamley's 
feelings  had  become  too  strong  to  remain 
unrecognised.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of 
a  night  pacing  his  bedroom  floor,  and  the 
next  morning  he  entered  Morley 's  sanc- 
tuary and  closed  the  door  on  the  outer 
world. 

Morley  waited  with  raised  eyebrows  for 
his  gloomy -looking  visitor  to  speak. 

"  I  must  leave  at  once,"  said  Earnley, 
briskly. 

"  But  you  came  for  ten  days.  I  haven't 
done  an\  thing  in  your  affair  yet.  What's 
the  hurry?" 

"You  know  well  enough,"  Earnley 
blurted  out. 

"  I  thought  I  had  seen  reasons  for  your 
staying,"  said  Morley,  blandly.  "  I  know 
of  none  for  your  going." 

"  I'm  serious  this  time,  Morley,  and  I 
know  now  that  I  never  have  been  before. 
I  am  hard  hit,  and  if  I  don't  clear  out   I 

shall I^)(>k  here;  I  am  not  going  to 

ask  a  girl  for  her  love  and  then  live  on  her 
money.  And  if  I  stav  here  I  shan't  be 
able  to  help  myself." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  might  find  out 
whether  the  lady  has  any  feelings  at  stake 
in  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Morlev.  "  And  as 
for  living  on  her  money,  the  man  who 
marries  '  the  Minx '  will  earn  all  he  spends 
and  a  bit  over  if  he  manages  her  affairs." 
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But  Earnley,  like  many  another  lover, 
was  wallowing  in  a  flood  of  feelings  of  his 
own  worthlessness,  and  after  half-an- 
hour's  argument,  Morley  gave  up  in  irrita- 
tion and  despair. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Stay  till 
to-morrow  morning,  and  I'll  say  no  more. 
I  don't  want  to-day's  excursion  spoilt. 
Everybody  is  looking  forward  to  it,  and  if 
you  are  away  and  *the  Minx'  is  miserable 
it  will  all  fall  flat.  You  owe  me  this  con- 
sideration at  least." 

Earnley  reluctantly  promised  and  then 
left,  his  retreating  figure  being  followed 
by  a  sardonic  smile  from  his  host,  who 
shortly  afterwards  sent  for  another  visitor 
of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Moulton  Hunt  seated 
herself  uneasily. 

"  My  dear  Morley,"  she  said,  "  what 
ever  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  only  wanted  to  speak  to  you  quietly," 
replied  Morley.  "  You  said,"  he  con- 
tinued, coming  quickly  to  the  point,  "  that 
you  would  be  thankful  if  something  came 
of  this — friendship  between  *the  Minx' 
and  Forester." 

Mrs.  Moulton  Hunt  turned  her  eyes 
upwards  as  an  earnest  that  her  thanks 
should  ascend  if  only  circumstances  would 
give  them  cause. 

"  It  is  her  fifth  season,"  she  volunteered 
in  explanation. 

"  Dear,  dear  I  Fifth  Ls  it  ?  I  should  think 
you  would  be  willing  to  go — well,  a  little 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  to  bring  it 
about,  eh  ?  " 

"Out  of  the  ordinary  course,  Morley? 
What  do  you  mean?"  gasped  Mrs.  Moul- 
ton Hunt. 

Morley  looked  sly,  but  did  not  answer 
for  a  moment.  The  lady  seized  on  the 
look  and  used  her  very  properly  regulated 
mind  as  interpreter. 

"  My  dear  Morley,  you  are  not  proposing 

that    I     should    countenance Good 

gracious  !     What  is  the  world  coming  to  ?  " 

Words  failed  Mrs.  Moulton  Hunt,  but 
her  expression  told  of  unspeakable  horror. 

"  No  !  no  !  "  said  Morley  laughing,  "  not 
so  bad  as  that.  The  truth  is,  I  have  set 
my  mind  on  bringing  this  match  off — they 
are  cut  out  for  each  other — and  I  thought 
we  might  help  a  bit." 

Morley's  plans  for  "helping"  as  told  in 


low  tones  to  Mrs.  Moulton  Hunt  seemed 
to  cause  her  some  surprise  and  considerable 
trepidation.  JiuL  saurtiy  after  wards  she 
lett  the  study  lo  dress  tor  the  outmg,  her 
courage  screwed  up  to  the  heroic  by  Mor- 
ley s  assurance  tliat  it  I  hey  did  not  "  help," 
barnley  would  leave  the  following  m(.^rn- 
ing. 

A  short  journey  in  motors  and  carriages 
brought  the  party  to  a  place  where  Morley 
Stuartson's  trim  launch  lay  waiting  for 
them.  Then  off  they  steamed  for  an  hour 
up  the  pretty  shallow  tidal  river  until  they 
reached  the  thickly -wooded  isthmus  on 
which  stood  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Crannock  Castle.  There  luncheon  baskets 
were  landed  and  the  merry  party  proceeded 
amidst  much  laughter  to  "  do  for  them- 
selves "  in  the  tiny  one-roomed  bungalow 
that   Morley  had  erected. 

Earnley,  gloomy  of  countenance,  held 
aloof  from  *'the  Minx"  and  resisted  all  the 
inviting  and  inquiring  glances  she  threw 
him  between  her  merry  laughing  chatter 
with  the  others.  After  luncheon,  when  the 
party  scattered,  Earnley  walked  off  inland 
by   himself. 

Morley  intercepted  the  imploring  look 
with  which  "  the  Minx "  followed  him. 
Taking  her  arm  with — "Let  us  have  a 
quiet  chat.  Minx,"  he  slowly  led  her  in  the 
direction  Earnley  had  taken. 

'*  Has  he  told  you  that  he  leaves  us  to- 
morrow ? "  Morley  asked,  nodding  in  the 
direction  of  the  retreating  figure. 

"  The  Minx  "  paled  slightly  as  she  an- 
swered— 

"  No ;  where  is  he  going  ?  " 

"  To  Africa,  or  somewhere  else  where 
there  is  money  to  be  made  or  death  to  be 
gained.  The  truth  is,  little  woman,  he  is 
running  away  from  a  pair  of  very  bright 
eyes,  because  something  he  calls  pride 
won't  allow  him  to  ask  for  the  love  that 
shines  in  them,  unless  he  has  as  much 
monev  as  their  owner.  Rather  silly,  isn't 
it?"  ' 

"  It's  very  unfair,"  said  "the  Minx"  in- 
dignantly. "That  is,"  she  continued  as  if 
discussing  the  case  of  an  outsider,  "  if  he 
really  cares  for  her  and  she  really  cares 
for  him.  What  can  it  matter  who  owns 
the  money ;  it  belongs  to  both  as  soon  as 
they  are  married." 

**  Exactly ;  that  is  just  my  view  of  the 
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matter,"  said  Morley.  "I  know  he  really 
does  care.  Do  you  think  she  does, 
Minx  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  own  it  even  lo  myself,  if  1 
were  she,"  replied  "  the  Minx,"  with  burn- 
ing cheeks. 

"Ah,  I  see,  you'd  answer  pride  with 
pride.  Then  I  am  afraid  they  will  be 
parted,  and  he  will  start  for  Africa.  Shall 
we  turn  back?" 

The  flame  died  down,  and  "  the  Minx  " 
showed  a  pale  and  pleading  face. 

"  Why  are  you  tormenting  me  ? "  she 
asked.  "  You  know  I  care  for  him.  Tell 
me  what  it  is  you  wish  me  to  do.  I  cannot 
throw  myself  at  him." 

"All  I  ask  is  that  you  will  give  those 
eyes  a  fair  chance.  He  is  just  the  other 
side  of  the  ruin  now.  Go  to  him  and  ask 
him  to  take  you  to  the  Crannock  Tower. 
Boat  starts  back  at  six  o'clock." 

Morley  stood  watching  her  for  some 
time,  then  he  returned  to  the  boat  and 
talked  to  the  captain,  and  so  the  afternoon 
passed.  Gradually  the  members  of  the 
party  strolled  up,  and  sat  on  the  banks  or 
in  lounge  chairs  on  the  deck. 

Suddenly  the  captain  consulted  his 
watch,  the  sky,  and  the  river. 

"Tide's  going  and  a  storm  is  coming. 
Must  start  in  five  minutes,  sir,  or  we  shall 
get  stuck  on  a  bank,"  he  said. 

Immediately  there  was  a  wild  scurry, 
everybody  present  looking  for  missing 
members  of  the  party  or  for  lost  parasols 
and  wraps;  but  at  last  Morley  shouted — 
"All  aboard,  Captain,"  and  after  a  few 
brisk  orders  and  a  shrill  whistle,  the 
launch  steamed  off  and  was  soon  running 
at  full  speed. 

"  Where  are  Mrs.  Hunt  and  *  the 
Minx '  ?  "  someone  asked. 

"  They  have  gone  below  with  bad  head- 
aches," said  Morley,  "  and  wish  not  to  be 
disturbed." 

Soon  the  storm  burst  over  the  launch  and 
everyone  sought  comfortable  and  sheltered 
corners.  Motors  and  carriages  met  the 
party  at  the  landing-stage,  and  all  were 
glad  to  dash  into  one  and  so  escape  a 
drenching. 

"The  storm  has  upset  Mrs.  Hunt  and 
*the  Minx,'"  said  Morley  later  on  at 
dinner.     "  They  have  retired  for  the  night. 


I  don't  know  what  Forester's  complaint  is, 

but  he  has  retired  also." 

That  night,  when  all  the  house  was 
quiet,  Mrs.  Moulton  Hunt,  a  very  shadow 
of  her  old  imposing  self,  crept  mysteri- 
ously downstairs  and  dropped  into  a  chair 
in  Morley's  study,  where  a  light  still 
burned. 

"Oh,  Morley,  what  have  you  made- me 
do  ?  "  she  whimpered.  "  Not  a  snatch  of 
sleep  can  I  get  for  dreams  of  the  Law 
Courts  and  dreadful  newspaper  scandals." 

"  The  storm  has  upset  your  nerves,"  said 
Morley,  with  a  smile. 

"  How  can  you  make  fun,  Morley,  when 

you  know Suppose,  after  all,  that 

he " 

"But  he  will,  I  tell  you,"  broke  in 
Morley,  hastily.  "Don't  you  worry  about 
that." 

"  And  you  are  sure  it  will  never  come 

out     that — that — I Good     gracious, 

Morley,  however  should  I  bear  it?  I 
should  have  to  live  abroad  like — like  Lady 
Wheatlev." 

"  I  promise  you  that  it  will  never  leak 
out,"  said  Morley.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  owing  to  the  storm,  not  a  soul  in  the 
house  imagines  but  that  we  are  all  in  our 
beds  and  asleep.  By  five  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning  I  shall  join  the  launch,  and 
before  anybody  is  about  I  shall  have  been 
up  the  river,  gathered  in  the  lost  pro- 
perty, and  returned  to  my  room;  and  not 
a  soul  will  be  the  wiser." 

"  I  shall  come  with  you,"  announced 
Mrs.  Moulton  Hunt,  firmly. 

"  No !  no !  Really  you  must*  go  to 
bed." 

"  I   shall  come  with  you,   Morley.       I 

cannot  spend  all  those  hours  haunted  by 

evening  newspaper  placards  covered  with 

the   words   'Society   Scandal'  in    big  red 

letters." 

And  she  went. 

*         *         *         »         * 

It  may  be  the  gods  smiled  at  Mrs. 
Moulton  Hunt's  trepidation;  certain  it  is 
that  the  scene  enacted  near  Crannock 
Castle  must  have  tickled  their  risible 
faculty. 

When  "the  Minx"  caught  up  with 
Earnley  she  showed  no  trace  of  her  recent 
conversation  with  Morley,  as  she  said  with 
a  wickedly  winning  smile — 


They  rolled  themselves  in  vrrapa  and  ruga. 
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"  I   want  to  see  the  old  Tower." 

The  smile  was  (juite  irresistible. 
Against  his  will  he  smiled  back  and 
said — 

"  So  du  I.  ril  slip  back  and  see  if 
there  is  lime  befoire  the  launch  leaves." 

"  J  asked  before  I  came  away.  It  does 
uot  start  till   six  o'clock." 

There  are  lovers,  books  tell  us,  who 
spend  their  time  in  watching  the  clouds, 
the  sunset,  and  other  moving  beauties  of 
Nature.  Eamley  and  "  the  Minx  "  were 
nc\  however,  of  that  type.  In  fact,  so 
interested  were  they  in  each  other  that 
when,  some  forty  minutes  later,  the  storm 
burst  over  them,  bringing  with  it  the 
darkness  of  night,  they  were  taken  com- 
pl^ely   by   surprise. 

The  Tower  was  a  genuine  ruin — it 
offered  no  shelter.  But  had  it  done  so,  it 
was  clear  that  only  by  hurrying  greatly 
could  they  reach  the  launch  by  the  ap- 
pointed time.  And  so  they  had  perforce 
to  battle  with  the  blinding  storm. 

The  very  daintiness  of  "  the  Minx's " 
attire  caused  its  own  destruction  and  her 
discomfort.  In  a  few  minutes  the  ample 
yards  of  muslin  and  lace  flounce  and  frill 
were  winding  their  wetness  around  her 
lithe  young  limbs,  so  that  she  constantly 
stumbled  and  fell.  Her  big  flower  hat 
hung  around  her  ears  as  if  for  protection, 
and  sent  forth  murky  streams  indicative 
of  the  ruin  above.  And  last  misery  of 
all,  her  little  shoes  refused  to  bear  a 
ploughman's  burden,  and  one  after  the 
other  the  heels  succumbed  to  the  wrench 
and  were  left  in  the  mud. 

When  they  reached  the  river,  some  five 
minutes  before  the  appointed  hour  of  de- 
parture, "  the  Minx "  was  far  gone  in 
miserv. 

Earnley's  horrified  cry  —  "Good 
heavens  !  the  launch  has  gone  !  "  failed  to 
make   any  impression  on    her. 

"  Auntie  and  some  of  them  must  be 
staying  behind  for  us,"  she  said.  "  I 
expect  they  are  in  the  bungalow." 

But  when  this  proved  to  be  empty  she 
seemed  not  at  all  concerned. 

"  They  must  have  gone  off  in  a  hurry 
when  the  storm  came,  and  forgotten  us. 
Thev  will  soon  find  out  and  come  back," 
shf?  said,  more  cheerful  now  that  she  could 
rest  her  tired  limbs. 


Eamley  paced  the  room  and  .  then 
stopped  abruptly. 

"  You  don't  understand,"  he  said.  "  It 
will  be  impossible  for  the  launch  to  return 
until  the  next  tide.  There  will  not  be 
enough    water  to  float   her. ' 

At  last  "the  Minx"  understood,  and, 
being  exhausted,  she  met  the  situation 
with  a  flood  of  tired  hysterical  tears. 

"Don't  cry,  don't  cry,"  pleaded  Earn- 
ley.  "  There  isn't  a  house  within  six  or 
seven  miles,  and  you  are  not  in  a  fit  state 
for  me  to  take  you  there  in  the  storm  and 
darkness ;  but  as  soon  as  I've  made  you 
comfortable  I'll  walk  over  and  see  if  I 
can  get   any  conveyance   for  you." 

Far  from  comforting  "  the  Minx,"  this 
statement  brought  her  to  her  feet  shud- 
dering and   fearsome. 

"  Oh,  Earn  lev,  vou  must  not  leave  me 
alone.     I   dare  not  stay  here  alone." 

"  But,  dear  girl,  there  is  nothing  to 
harm  you.  And,  don't  you  see,  it  would 
be  better  for — people   wouldn't " 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Eamley.  They  must 
say  what  they  like.  I  dare  not  stay  here 
alone.  If  you  try  to  leave  me,  I  will 
follow  you  until  I  can  go  no  further. 
What  does  it  matter  after  all  ?  I^ 
wasn't  our  fault.  Ah  !  listen  to  that ! 
You  will  not  leave  me,  Eamley,  will 
you  ?  " 

As  if  to  add  force  to  her  fears  the  storm 
became  more  tempestuous  every  moment. 
Eamley  advanced  all  possible  arguments; 
but  in  vain.  So  he  accepted  the  inevit- 
able. 

They  soon  found  materials  for  a  fire, 
but  none  for  a  light — the  bungalow  was 
free  of  candle  or  lamp ;  and  then  the  few 
hangings  were  torn  from  their  places  and 
made  to  do  duty  as  a  wall,  while  the  two 
occupants  of  the  one  chan>ber  slipped  out 
of  their  wet  clothes,  which  were  put  -to 
dry,  and  rolled  themselves  in  the  numer- 
ous wraps  and  rugs  which  the  place 
afforded. 

There  is  little  need  for  the  chronicler 
to  pry  into  the  unconventional  it  ies  of  that 
night,  except  to  record  a  few  words  that 
passed  at  intervals  between  two  figures 
dimly  seen  in  the  flickering,  uncertain 
light! 

"  You  are  not  going  away  to-morrow, 
Eamley,  are  you?" 
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"No,  not  to-morrow."  Then,  after  a 
pause,  **  Do  you  think  a  man  should  marry 
a  woman  for  her  money.   Minx  ?  " 

"  No — but,"  softly,  ••  1  mmk  a  man 
might  marry  a  woman  with  money  for 
love." 

"Do  you  think  she  would  always  be- 
lieve it  was  for  lox^e  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  because  she  knows." 

They  were  enjoying  a  good  breakfast 
when  they  heard  the  panting  of  the 
launch  and  then  Morley's  voice.  A  few 
minutes  later  a  haggard  shadow  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Moulton  Hunt  was  weeping 
over  a  very  bright -faced  and  undismayed 
"  Minx "  in  the  cabin,  while  Morley  and 
Earnley  paced  the  deck. 

"  I  am  glad  it  is  all  settled,"  Morley 
was  saying. 

"Not  even  to  you  can  I  tell  how  glad 
I  am,"  replied  Earnley.  "  But  while  we 
are  on  the  subject  you  might  let  me  know 
why  you  started  before  time  and  didn't 
find  out  that  we  were  not  on  the  boat 
until  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back." 

"Well,"  said  Morley,  with  a  grin,  "it 
was  like  this.  About  three  weeks  ago  I 
was  accidentally  responsible  for  bringing 
about  the  marriage  which  deprived  you 
of  your  income.  I  unintentionally  left 
Norah  Beardsley  and  your  uncle  behind 
on  one  of  our  little  excursions.  You 
know  Mrs.  Beardsley,  and  so  you  can 
guess  what  use  she  made  of  the  occurrence 
the  next  morning.     Your  imcle's  fifty -two 


years  and  immaculate  character  did  not 
stand  for  much,  tor  she  soon  convinced 
everybody  that  he  was  an  unreformed 
Quex." 

"  Poor  old  boy,"  said  Earnley.  "  How 
1  went  for  him,  too  ! " 

"  1  don't  think  he  needs  your  pity. 
Doubtless  he  would  never  have  thought 
of  marrying  Norah  without  Mrs.  Beards- 
ley's  assistance,  but  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  is  now  glad  he  had  it." 

"  It  suddenly  struck  me  yesterday," 
Morley  continued,  "  that  with  a  very  little 
assistance  history  might  repeat  itself  and 
undo  all  the  harm  it  had  done  quite  un- 
aided before." 

"  Was  the  storm  part  of  your  plan  ?  ** 
asked  Earnley. 

"  No,  but  it  came  in  very  useful." 

Earnley  looked  Morley  up  and  down. 

"  Do  you  think  you  have  acted ? " 

he  started   with  a  half -frown. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  interrupted  Morley, 
Sou  came  to  me  with  a  problem  and  I 
have  solved  it   for  you." 

The  two  n^.en's  eyes  met,  and  then 
Earnley   held  out  his  hand. 

"  Thanks  awfully,"   he  said. 

Six  weeks  later  there  was  a  brilliant 
wedding  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

Well-paid  servants  are  always  discreet. 
They  never  tell  stories,  or  at  any  rate  not 
until  the  stories  have  lost  their  sting ;  and 
then  they  invariably  give  you  the  wrong 
names. 


GARGOYLES  OF  GRIMOLDBY  CHURCH 

By   KATHERINE    LEE    BATES 


Gross,   bruffal   demons,    struggling  to  escaj)e 

From  holy  sounds,  with  half  the  body  out, 
Half -prisoned  in   the  sitone.     Green  lichens  drapo 

Broad   jowls,   and  weeds   from  monstrous  shoulders  sprout. 

Mid^t  these,  two  portrait  busts,  amtiquely  ruffed 

Am!  capped,  strain  forth,  t'he  faces  keen  with  strife. 

Each  head  is  plumed  with  grass,  a  ghosrly  tuft 
S'till  quivering  from  ihat  ancient  rage  of  lite. 


EYES    IN   T.HE   FINGERS 

By  WILFRED   MARK   WEBB,   FX^S- 


THERE  are  still,  unfortunately,  very 
many  blind  persons  in  our  midst, 
though  it  cannot  be  ^aid  that  their  presence 
is  quite  so  evident  as  it  was  some  years 
ago.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find,  for 
so  well  are  the  blind  now  taught,  that  even 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  well-to-do 
classes  are  no  longer  compelled  to  become 
street  mendicants,  and  force  themselves 
upon  our  notice,  for  they  are  usually  able 
to  earn  a  fair  wage  by  their  own  indi- 
vidual efforts. 

Unless  it  is  specially  brought  home  to 
one,  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  what  the 
blind  are  doing  or 
how  much  is  done 
for  them.  The  pe- 
desrtrian  who,  when 
walking  down 
Great  Portland 
Street,  pauses  out- 
side the  windows  of 
the  Bnlitish  and 
Foreign  Blind  As- 
sociation may,  if 
he  has  time  on  his 
hands,  gain  from 
the  objects  unas- 
sumingly displayed 
behind  them  some 
little     insight    into 

the  matter.  A  visit,  however,  to  the  genial 
secretary  Mr.  W.  P.  E.  Barnes,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  work  of  the  Association  with- 
in the  buildings  and,  also  it  should  be  said, 
in  the  many  directions  which  it  take 3  out- 
side, will  show  that  a  wealth  of  interesrt:  can 
be  unfolded. 

For  instance,  we  may  be  made  to  feel 
how  much  we  ourselves  owe  to  the  "  three 
R's  "  by  seeing  what  a  knowledge  of  these 
can  do  for  the  blind,  and  before  describ- 
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THE   BRAILLE   ALPHABET. 

INCLUDING  SYMBOLS  FOR  A  FEW  COMMON 
WORDS  AND  DOUBLE  LETTERS. 


the    introduction    of 


ing  the  work  of  printing  that  goes  on  at 
206,  Great  Portland  Street  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  touch  first  of  all  upon  the  system 
of  writing  which  is  now  adopted,  and 
upon  which  reading  depends. 

The  method  which  was  invented  by 
Louis  Braille  is  known  by  his  name.  The 
basis  of  the  alphabet  is  six  embossed  dots 
arranged  in  two  vertical  rows,  thus: — 
•  ■  the  three  towards  the  left 
being  called  front  dots  and  the  others  hind 
dots. 

We  may  look  upon  the  letters  as  being 
formed  by  the  suppression  of  one  or  more 

dots,  but  for  prac- 
tical purposes  it  is 
best  to  consider 
that  we  take  such 
of  the' 63  combina- 
tions of  six  dots  HiS 
are  found  conveni- 
ent. For  I'mstance, 
the  first  ten  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  A  to 
J,  are  obtained  by 
making  use  of  only 
the  upper  and  mid- 
dle dots;  the  addi- 
tion of  a  lower  dot 
gives  tihe  letters  K 
to  I,  and  similarly 
a  lower  front  dot 
completes  the  alphaibet  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  W,  which  does  not 
exist  in  French),  and  also  forms 
signs  for  such  words  as  "and"  or  "the." 
Again,  the  addition  of  the  front  dot  with- 
out the  hind  one  enables  "  ch,"  "  gh,"  and 
so  on  to  be  arranged  for,  and  the  last  of 
the  series  stands  for  the  English  "  W."  By 
prefixing  a  sign  to  the  first  ten  letters  we 
get  the  numerals   i  to  9  and  the  cypher. 
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THIS     COMPLETE    SENTENCE  IN   "  BRAILLE  "   CHARACTERS  CAN  BE  READ 

BY  MEANS    OF    THE    ABOVE   ALPHABET. 


feVES     IN     tHE     FINGERS. 


1^9 


tion,  and  iu  two  halves  apart  so  as  to  show 
not  only  the  rectangular  spaces  in  which 
a  letter  is  made,  but  also  the  corresponding 
six  little  pits  in  which  the  embossing  is 
done  with  a  style.  The  hinged  flap  at  the 
top,  which  holds  the  papei  firmly  by  means 
of  four  pointed  pins,  is  seen  as  it  appears 
when  raised  up. 

Before  the  second  photograph  was  taken, 
the  guide  was  placed  in  position,  and  it! 
upper  plate  raised.  A  sheet  of  paper 
was  next  fixed  under  the  flap,  and  the 
upper  plate  of  the  guide  -shut  down  upon 
it. 

At  the  end  of  each  two  lines  the  guide 
has  to  be  shifted,  so  that  the  two  projec- 
tions on  iis  underside  drop  into  the  holes 
next  below.  These  holes  can  be  seen  in 
the  first  illustration.  The  last  line  is  left 
blank  on  the  right-hand  pages  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — When  tiie  paper  is 
turned  over  to  be  written  on  the  other  side 


THE    WRITING     FRAME. 
The  liinged  braes  ^iiidc  is  f'liown  (luliic 


while  by  using  the 
for  like  symbols,  tli 
arrived  at.  It  is 
further  detail,  but 
other  signs  which 
stand  for  prefixes 
whole  words.  As 
dots  are  embossed, 
fingers  are  passed 
Moon  system. 

In  writing  "  Ura 
tion  occurs,  as  it 
emboss  by  hand 
paper.  Hence  in 
lines  are  begim  fn 
the  case  of  Hebr( 
order  to  read  the  rt 


middle  and  lower  dots 
e  punctuation  marks  are 
unnecessary  to  go  into 
we  may  point  out  thai 
can  be  similarly  made, 
,  suffixes,  and  even  fur 
already  indicated,  the 
and  lo  read  them  the 
over  them  as  in  the  old 

lie,''  a  slight  complica- 
is  much  more  easy  to 
frum  the  back  of  the 
writing  manuscnpt  the 
•ni  the  right  side,  as  in 
■w  or  Sanscrit,  but  in 
suit  the  paper  is  turned 


A  simple  but  ingenimts  contrivance  se- 
cures that  the  lines  shall  b,-  straight,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  the  dots  shall  occupy 
their  proper  relative  positions.  It  consists 
of  a  flat  board,  a  double  guide  plate,  and 
a  style.  Two  illustrations  of  this  writing- 
frame  are  given,  the  first  representing  tlie 
apparatus  with  the  guide  plate  nut  of  posi- 


TIIE    WRITING     FRAME 
4SS  GUIDE  AND  PAPER  IN  POSITION 


s  HFo  ninde  liy  [uigsJiig  the  style  through 
a  iicrfiiRLlionR  in  the  guide  pinto. 
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it  is  arranged  so  ihal  the  iijiiwr  pins  in  the 
flap  gu  Ihrijugh  ihe  holes  that  were  pre- 
V  i  o  U  sly 
made  in 
Ihe  paper 
by  the 
1  o  wer 
pins,  and 


The    pinver  of    reading     and     writing 
ifrailte,  upens  up  the  whole  of  our  lit«ra- 


bl  i[ 
and 


the 
ing  faxre 
is  thus 
raised  a 
line.  This 
e  nsures 
that  the 
dcfts  will 
appear  as 

I  ween  the 


the 


iide 


POCKET     WRITING     FHAME. 


upon,  and  inll  not  inteifere  with  ihem. 
There  will,  therefore,  b;  a  line  on  the 
second     page 


ihem  not 
only  to 
C  ommu- 


their 

s  ightless 
f  e  Hows, 
but    also 


with 

eye  sight 
who  have 
taken  the 


to    learn     Braille. 

ion    Sx    may     be     mentioned    that 

hundreds      of 


I 


Braille  manu- 
script   is   the 

L"M   anilla.-' 
and    to    pre- 
serve the  dots 
after  they  are  made,  ihe  whole  sheets 
brushed    over    with    shellac    dissohed 
ctf'hylated  spirit. 


Aidered      only 

reiding,      but 
arkhmetic  can 


be 


learned       and 

It      with     the     help    of 

such     as    is    shown  on 

consists    of  a  covered- 
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in  tray,  in  the  lop  uf  which  arc  a  number 
of  rfgiilurl J- -arranged  s;ar-sli^i]n-il  holes, 
ini.j  which  small  blocks  of  metal-like  type 
can  be  inserted. 

Tlitjc  ha\e  various  characters  on  tbeir 
ends,  and  ihey  can  be  placL-il  in  the  holes, 
so  that  they  make  one  of  .several  possible 
angles  with  tlie  sidrs  of  tJie  irai.  By 
this  means  the  various  tiyures  are  easily 
recugnizei I.  We  have  st-i  nut  a  simpld 
multij'tication  simi  in  the  tray  before 
phciiugrapliin^  ic,  ami  a  rtpresi-niati' m  is 
also  given  <■!  die  cliamrtcr;.  and  the  num- 
bers ihat  ihey  reprcSL-;ii. 

By  the  vse  uf  furtlier  type  with  ihe 
necessary  symLols,  algebra  may  also  be 
iuci'essfiillv  worked. 

We 


I  ••••••••• 

■••••••••••••••• 

•••••••••••••••• 

■••«••••••■••••• 

~ ■••••••«••••••••• 


AEITHMETIC. 
Multiply  3657 

by  3f)3 


With  typo  this  becomes  :— 

OaOO 

tjaOO<> 
□  □OOO 
D  O^a  n  Q  <>  O 

AN  EXA.MP1.K  CF  A  SUM  IN  MULTII'LIC AXIOM. 

OU-eivi;  thiit   i.iily  two  dir-iiiitt  tyiioB  uro 


A  f..Med   1 
>p^ial   HU.l.; 


ill  tlie  IiuIl'^ 

iL-^allic  slii-a  is  plai-ed  in  a 
le  \w.rked  by  a  blin.i  opera- 
L-i  a  U-\  I-  >r  eai:li  of  tlie  dots 
ike  .1  IcLU-r;  then  bj  means 
ilie  lialL'  iiiUissing  |X)ints 
:-ri  tlui.-,  [iiii  iiiM  jx-'siiiun  are 
»;   i!ie  pl.ne.       ill  this  way 


<>t  <. 


lit-  l..-liii 


tiiickni 
o.lierj  the 


With  thiH  [ramt:  nil  fiuiiilu  ^iiiiiis  l'U[i  Ijv  |h.' 
lonnutl  by  tLo  i«ubii  uf  tuueli. 
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paper  bears  the  projections  of  one  page  Messrs.  I'a 

and  the  pits  of  the  second.     These  fit  their  gineers  hai 

fellow  pits  and  projections,  and  pressure  "conveyor.' 

causes  them  to  mould  the  softened  paper,  in  lenglh,  i 

x>  thajt  it,  too,  when  taken  out  has  raised  and  heated 


ler  and  Co.,  the  electrical  en- 
constructed  what  is  called  a 
t  is  a  huge  iron  chamber 50  ft 
ining  along  one  of  the  walls, 
ithio  by  means  of  steam  pipes 


DICTATING    COl'Y    TO    THE    BLIND. 
e  blind  operator  ia  cmboBsing  metal  sheets  for  the  printing  machine. 


lettering  on  both  sides,  with  sunken  places 
between. 

Till  recently,  the  old  Columbia  hand- 
presses,  formerly  used  for  ordinary  print- 
ing work,  were  alone  employed,  but  now 
most  of  the  work  is  done  on  a  machine 
shown  on  page  133,  which  is  one  such 
as  is  used  for  cutting  out  envelopes,  and 
is  more  powerful  than  is  really  necessary, 
while  the  pressing  part  of  it  is  always  in 
action.  New  machines  have  been  designed 
for  the  special  purpose,  and  have  been 
adopted  since  this  article  was  wri'tlen. 

When  the  sheets  come  from  the  press 
they  are  still  damp,  and  require  to  be  dried. 
In  the  old  way  they  were  suspended  on 
wires,  and  were  not  ready  for  use  for  some 
days.  Hence  the  process  of  making 
Braille  books  or  magadnes  was  an  exceed- 
ingly .^low  one.  Now,  however,  a  very 
clever  contrivance  has  just  been  installed, 
which  gets  over  the  diffiailty. 

An  electrical  mnrlor  noiv  supjjlies  the 
power    for    the    printing     machine,     and 


from  a  neat  and  compact  boiler  below. 
Hanging  from  an  endless  chain  inside  the 
conveyor  are  baskets,  to  the  number  of  53, 
anti  in  each  of  these  a  sheel  of  paper  is 
put  as  it  oomes  from  the  machine. 

By  a  system  of  pulleys,  the  speed  of  the 


TWO  METAL  EMHOSSED  PLATES,  WITH  A 
SHEET  OF  PAPER  BETWEEN,  READY  FOR 
THE  PRESS. 
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basket  to  tra- 
vel through 
the  conveyor, 
and  during 
this  time  the 
e  m  b  o  s  s  ed 
sbeetii  a  re 
t  h  o  roughly 

The  process  can  be 

as  a  dry  sheet  is  taken  out  (: 


rhis  page)  a  damp  one  can  be  jMrt  into 
pia.-e. 

Already     the     number     of 
works    which   the    Association 


has 

pri 

mted    ir 

1    Braille  ij  not 

far 

short    of 

1,000,  and  the 

out 

pul 

is  30,0c 

>o  volumes    per 

am 

and 

each      montfi 

se\i 

eral 

mngazii 

les  are  regular. 

h 

])[it>l 

ished. 

The  books  in- 

clu 

de 

all     kinds     of     school 

l«K 

iks. 

si-ietKe 

primers.   religi. 

oi;; 

Ixx>ks.     E 

nglish    classics, 

a  ill. 

1  ficl 

:ii.>n. 

The  great  d-fli- 

cul 

Iv  m 

ILt    Wilh 

is  the  bulkiness 

of 

"iht 

h.^h 

i,     the     Uraille 

rh:\ 

r,ic!< 

;rs  havi 

ng  to  be  spaced 

out 

1o 

ndmii 

of  therr   being 

re:i 

d  h^ 

■  loin-h. 

The  emboss - 

inj; 

;ofi. 

vmrse,  c 

lis.,  adds  greatly 

to 

ihe  1 

:hicknes 

s  of  the  worki. 

M-h 

irh 

rannot 

be    printed  on 

(hi.l 


>a|H;r. 


It 


CONVEVOR      FOR       DRYING       THE       PRINTED     SHEETS. 


Each  iMwket  travels  through  in 
back  to  the  att«ndnnt  who  rem 
puta  a  damp  one  ii 
No  36.     May,  1905. 


1  miniit4.'a  and  comes 
IS  the  dr;  sheet  and 


a  surprise,  but  Gruen's  Short 
H^Mory  ..f  the  English  People 
<x;iupics  sevfntt-en  volumes 
when  put  into  Braille.  The 
e!i[>i.-nse  is  also  very  consider- 
able. Here  we  may  nten- 
tiim  that  it  has  been  found 
possible     to     produce     music 


of    the     few 


an  J 


thr 


often    get    a 


as    music     i£    one 

ures    of    the    blind, 

it     they    may 

the    Associa- 


e  is  given.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  pub- 
lishers that  ne**Fr  once 
has  permission  been  re- 
fused fur  a  work  to  beJ 
oupied  in  Braille  forthei 
beiKftt  of  the  blind. 

There  are  Braille! 
t  vpewr  iters,  and  they  1 
have  but  six  keys,  each! 
of  which  can  make  onel 
of  (be  dots  required.  J 
Some  blind  person*  ■ 
have  become  exceeding- T 
ly  expert  wi^h  (he  ordi-f 
nary  typewriter,  but  in  I 
copying,  of  course,  have  J 
to  be  supplied  with4 
\  ,  writing  tliat  they  can# 
reid  by  toiKh. 

There  is  a  shorthand  1 
form  of  Braille,   whiobl 
can    be    written   al  tb 
rate     of    120    words 
h  the  help  of  -a.  special  kind  of  1 
The     paper     used     Jn 


n  usually  bears  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 
pensi;.  It  costs  30s.  for  labour 
alone  to  "Braille"  three  songs  for 
a  customer,  who  is  chnrged  3s.  giJ. 
for  than,  so  that  the  AssoclaliMi 
stands  to  lose  a  consdderable  amount 
in  this  branch  of  its  work. 

The  Association  is  incorporMed 
under  the  Companies  Acts  as  a  non- 
profit ra.iking  concern,  but.  like  most 
institutions  whose  province  i^  to  do 
goiid,  it  usually  goes  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  has  an  overdraft  at  its 
bankers. 

Another  matter  lo  be  borne  in 
raind  is  when  packing  and  storing 
Braille  literature  that  no  pressure 
must  be  put  upon  it,  lest  the  dots  be 
damaged,  and  this  makes  the  keep- 
ing of  a  large  stock  somewh.i*  diffi- 
cult. 

Before  leaving  the  sufiject  of 
print'ng.  it  should  lie  mentioned  th:il 
at  2o6,  Great  Porthind  Street,  a 
njomhly  magazine  is  published  in 
ordiinary  type,  which  deals  with  all 
matters  connected  with  Braille,  and 
in   which   a    list  of    new    looks  in 


.  SPECIAL  NEEDLE    IS    REQUIBEO    FOR    THt  BLIND.    ^ 
lb  ctiii  be  thnwdod  hj  tt«  ibvi*©  iA.  Xa-oiS 
\,\\tj  \:WBaA  ■«■«.  liW.  ■?<'^  ao.1.- 
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Each  card 


.ViNG    CARDS    FOR   THE    BLIND, 

I  flifUnguiahed  bf  raiGed  dots  on  the  luck. 


machine  Ls  in  the  fonn  of  a  continuous 
ribbon,  so  that  no  time  is  wasted  in  taking 
it  in  and  out. 

Those  who  work  the  emboss'iig  machine 
at  the  offices  of  uHe  Association  Jiave  a 
person  of  nor- 


bossed  on  the  backs,  so  thai  the  suit  and 
valiie  may  be  told,  are  suldby  theAssocda- 
tion.  The  draughts  and  chessmen  have 
pegs  which  fit  into  holes  in  a  special  board 
93  that  they  do  not  fall  over,  and  deep 
groves  in  the 
black  squares 
enable     these 


r  e  cognised 
The  tops  of 
the  white 
pieces        are 

pointed,  while 
the  others  are 
smiioth  o  I 
rounded.  We 
sliould  men- 
tion that  there 
are  some  wty 
e  n  t  h  uMaslic 
chess  players 
ami-'Ug  t  h  e 
blind,  ajid  the 


which  are  made  for  the  blind,  Ihui 
stedng  persons  they  should  prove  in  manv 
respects  superior  ttj  the  ord'Jiary  flnt  kind. 
Many  games,  too,  are  arranged  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  persons.  For  instance, 
I  packs  of  cards  with  ll'idr  'descriptions  em- 


oiiga 


Braille     char- 
acters   by    the 
monthly        chess 

Among  other  matters  which  are  of  in- 
terest are  (he  w.itchcs  specially  constructed 
for  the  blind.  These  are  hunters  without 
glass,  and  have  extra  strong  hands  to 
permit    of    llieir    being    touched.     Kaised 


AssfM'iatinn 


EVES     TN     THE     FINGERS. 


say  somethin;^ 
with        resariJ 

.  ,   ,-      ,  Till;      BLIND 

to    the    blind 

carpenter      on  Now  in  the  em|jloy  of  the 

the  staff,  who 
for  twenty-five 

years  has  done  aiimirable  work  wCiich  he 
has  never  seen.  We  3ihow  him  in  his  work- 
shop, where  he  makes  writing  frames  am] 
al!  the  varioii.s  shelx-es  ant!  stands  needed 


CARPENTER. 


number       o  f 
p  i  a  n  o  forte 
tuners. 
ml  Foreign  Blind  In     conclu- 

sion, we  may 
say  thait  every 
thing  possnbJe  is  done  by  the  Association  to 
help  the  blinJ  and  to  utilize  all  the  modern 
appliances  that  can  be  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 


■ 
I 


]Kj£.  tjutv  K>  set,  tke  swallows,  are  ofllee^x , 
'~p£  batei  are  _/liTlin&  y^st  in.  \\\e  Orey  oir, 

[Ke  Jow  soft  to^«35  owt  of  dcin\|\coTn£r5  creeK 
And  cveT\ivi»'5  breofK.warMSerir^  Kevearvi  th£re 
Over  tke  goiverir\b  ^>uiface  o/"  IKe  atreonx 
Wakeei  "xol  one.  ri[v.[\le  frorn  its  summer  cfreGn\. 
^Kelley- 
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KHALIL  THE  JUGGLER 

A    TALE    OF    INDIAN    OIPSY    FOLK. 
By  CORNELIA    SORABJI 


KHALIL  THE  JUGGLER  had  come 
to  England  for  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  Exhibition. 

It  was  at  his  own  desire,  in  a  way,  ami 
yet  it  was  not.  His  duty  to  the  tribe  con- 
strained him.  For  there  were  no  Court 
performances  now,  as  of  old,  yielding  a 
goodly  pile  for  the  gipsies'  treasure-hole; 
and  the  entertainments  at  Government 
House,  or  the  dreary  school  treats, 
where  he  made  one  of  the  "  shows," 
were  all  that  were  left  him,  beside  the 
al  fresco  juggling  in  private  gardens.  Then 
llie  world  had  grown  critical  and  pagan — 
like  a  wrinkled  old  man  who  has  been  oft 
deceived.  People  questioned  more  and 
believed  less.  "  How  was  it  done  ?  "  was 
their  only  cry ;  as  if  your  art  were  a  thing 
like  a  clock  in  a  glass  case,  with  works  that 
you  could  watch  moving,  and  pull  to  pieces, 
and  oil,  and  put  right  again. 

"How  is  it  done?"  TchutI  A  rat 
found  a  piece  of  turmeric.  Said  he,  "I'll 
keep  a  druggist's  shop."  A  man  painted 
a  picture.  "On  what  palette  mixed  God 
His  colours  for  the  making  of  that  man 


some  recompense  at  last  for  the  school- 
treat  performances.  Was  it  not  the  right 
of  his  tribe  to  play  before  royalty?  And 
all  the  old  kings  were  dead,  and  during  his 
chieftainship,  not  once  .  .  .  but  here 
was  atonement.  And  suc/i  a  Queen  too  1 
Worth  a  dozen  of  the  late  empire — an 
Akbar  come  to  sovereignty.  ...  So, 
he  agreed.  And  that  night,  round  the 
watch  fires,  in  the  rompany  of  the  tribe — 


n  ?  "    says  he 


It 


weary  work  performing  before  folk  who 
hated  a  mystery.  Yet — there  was  ihat 
treasure -hole,  and  Khalil's  the  duty  to  fill 
it. 

And  fate  had  shown  a  way.  An 
Englishman's  chafrassi  had  come  to  fetch 
him  to  a  large,  dingy  office-room — square 
and  ugly,  with  its  rows  of  ledgers  and  for- 
bidding office  table ;  aind  here,  sitiiTig  oross- 
legged,  on  the  jaii-made  carpet,  he  was 
told  the  way  to  get  rich. 

"  Could  not  the  god  of  wealth  have  sent 
him  the  message  in  more  picturesque 
fashion?"  he  mused. 

"  I  am  taking  a  troupe  of  jugglers  to 
England  for  the  Indian  Exhibition,"  had 
said  the  agent.  "  Will  you  come  ?  It  will 
make  you  rich,  and  you  may  even  perform 
before  the  Queen." 

"  BefoTt  the  Queen  I"    Ah  I  there  was 


THE.    h\JT%<a%S.%%. 
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every  man  of  it,  and  of  one  woman,  his 
wife,  alone  admitted  to  the  councils — he 
told  them  of  his  resolve  and  his  bair- 
garn. 

*'  Itching  palm  !*'  said  'his  wife.  "  And 
you  would  leave  me  !  Let  Nubbhi  go. 
The  dragon  of  the  sea  may  devour  you. 
The  pork-eating  Westerns  will  defile  you. 
When  you  return  I  may  not  let  you  touch 
my  hand.  Will  your  bag  of  gold  content 
you  then  ?  " 

"  Nay,  but,"  he  said,  "  mother  of  my 
son,  tlhis  is  foolish  talk,  when  thou  knowest 
— what  thou  knowest.  Yet  even  so  must  I 
go.  The  burdens  of  our  clan  it  is  mine 
to  bear."  So  he  had  gone,  commending  to 
his  brethren  the  wife  and  the  small  boy  of 
but  five  hot  weathers.  Ah  !  but  to  leave 
that  child  was  hardest  of  all.  He  had 
just  invented  a  new  part  for  him  in  the 
garden  juggling.  He  was  the  pert  de- 
tective; and  how  the  boy  loved  the 
role. 

"  Ah,  mia!  you  old  cheat,"  he  was  taught 
to  say.  "  You  brought  that  mango  tree 
buttoned  up  inside  the  stone.  I've  found 
you  out,  you  devil -taught  sinner.  I  could 
do  that  trick  myself — a  thumb  on  a  button  ! 
Why,  it's  as  easy  as  ringing  the  lightning 
bell  in  a  Sahib's  house." 

"  Do  it  yourself  then,  wisdom-born," 
would  say  old  Khalil,  with  a  fond  chuckle. 
And  the  air  of  omnipotence  about  the  little 
creature  was  fascinating,  as  he  turned  the 
hard,  dry  mango  stone  about  to  find  the 
button — a>s  fascinating  as  his  pretended 
discomfiture  when  defeated. 

"  He  was  afraid  that  I  would  be  too 
s'harp  for  him,  so  he  brought  the  wrong 
stone.  Oh  !  he's  a  ripe  one  !  "  the  child 
would  explain  to  the  delighted  crowd. 
'*  But  that  fire-eating  trick,  now,  when  he 
puffs  smoke  and  live-coals  out  of  his 
mouth,  I'll  expose  that  I ''^  And  he  would 
climb  up  on  to  Khalil's  back,  while  the 
juggler  made  his  preparations,  peeping 
over  his  shoulder,  and  testing  the  tempera- 
ture of  magic-hardened  cheek  or  exud- 
ing flame,  only  to  leap  down  hastily  with 
burnt  fingers  and  rueful  face,  half  between 
laughing  and  crying.  For,  after  all,  the 
fools  were  the  people  in  the  crowd — for 
was  not  his  "  play  "  a  kind  of  )adu  (magic) 
too  ?  And  were  not  all  the  secrets  his  and 
his  father's? 


Over  the  ball-and-cup  trick  his  role  was 
impertinence. 

"  I'll  pull  your  beard,  old  man.  You've 
cheated.  I  saw  you  put  the  ball  under  the 
red  cup.  1*11  pull  your  beard,  and  then 
I'll  ex])ose  you  to  these  honest  people,  who 
trust  you  to  do  devils  tricks  and  not 
human  cheatings." 

"  What !  you  would  pull  your  old 
father's  beard — you,  a  child,  a  span  long  ?" 

"  Yes,  even  I,  an  honourable  man-child. 
To  clumsy,  donkey-born,  stone-headed  old 
men  I  owe  no  reverence." 

And  then  woukJ  follow  a  game  he  lo\'ed, 
the  baby  fingers  clutching  at  the  juggler's 
henna-dyed  beard,  anrl  slapping  his  well- 
tanned  cheeks.     .     . 

Ah  !  well,  it  was  all  over. 

"Gjard  the  chikl  as  your  life,  Nubbhi," 
he  sai<j  to  the  brother  who  would  act  re- 
gent. "  And  teach  him  the  trade.  He 
must  juggle  better  than  the  best  of  us." 

"You  have  spoken,"  said  Nubbhi;  "it 
sihall  be  done." 

The  voyage  was  long.  Khalil  and  the 
other  jugglers  lay  in  a  quasi-hold  below 
the  second-class  deck.  They  cooked  their 
own  food,  so  the  rules  of  their  religion 
were  easily  kept ;  but  it  was  a  cramped, 
messv  life. 

Stretch  o*f  sea  and  sporting  porpoise  for 
outlook.  Yes ;  but  it  betokened  a  freedom 
in  which  you  had  no  share,  here  on  a 
few  square  feet  of  wood.  Place  beside  it 
the  lovely  Indian  common,  God's  twinkling 
sky,  and  the  wonder  of  the  star-lit  dark- 
ness, where  the  watch-fires  had  died  down 
in  the  gipsy  encampment,  and  the  south- 
west wind  blew  fresh  and  strong  and 
withal  mysterious,  laden  with  the  untold 
secrets  of  the  new  day.  .  .  But  he 
would  go  back  to  it  all,  and  to  find — 
what?  he  wondered.  If  only  he  could 
learn  the  great  destiny  trick,  one  little  ball 
there  was  should  never  slip  between  the 
fingers  of  fate.  Such  a  little  one.  Great 
God,  do  not  overlook  it  I 

One  day,  after  life  in  London  had  set- 
tled atnto  t:he  monotony  of  the  Colonial 
Exhibition,  they  took  him  to  see  a  cele- 
brated English  juggler.  Khalil  enjoyed 
himself  hugely.  "  My  little  son  would  call 
this  man-cheatings,  and  not  devil's  wiles," 
he  chuckled.  "But  I  never  knew  before 
that  brick  and  mortar,  or  boarded  floors. 
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With  huTnt  finijcrs  and  a  niejid  fact 


or  even  white  shirt-sleeves  might  all  alike 
serve  in  the  mysterious  temple  of  magic. 
Hi !  but  my  little  son  would  play  his  play 
to  some  purpose  here  1  " 

At  last  came  the  summons  to  Windsor. 
But  a  month  remained  of  Khalil's  con- 
tract with  the  agent,  and  he  was  in  excel- 
lent spirits.     He  would  justify  his "  royal " 


tradilions,    and     then      sail    for  the  dear  | 
brown,  wind-swept  common. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  not  lo  take 
said  the  agent,  as  he  collected  his  troupe.  ' 
"Bui  had  you  not  better  stay  behind?! 
Your  cold  is  heavy." 

But  Khalil  would  not  be  stayed. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  hivftsaVl  M.\vt  fts<i)ti.«i 
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the  presence  of  the  great  Queen  and  made 
his  low  and  graceful  salaam.  "  Now,  I 
speak  to  the  Queen  by  my  art,  and  in  the 
name  of  all  my  tribe,  and  in  the  name  of 
my  little  son — God  bless  him  !  " 

And  he  juggled  as  even  Khalil  the  Chief 
had  never  juggled  in  his  life.  Here  was 
no  attempt  to  prove  him  a  cheat.  He 
knew  it.  Royalty  and  divinity  were  akin 
in  every  nation.  She  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mysterious. 

It  was  a  damp,  windy  night,  and 
Khalil's  cold  was  not  improved  by  the  jour- 
ney back  to  London.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  the  neglected  ailment,  in  a  climate 
foreign  to  his  constitution,  had  turned  to 
pneumonia,  and  the  doctor,  whom  the 
agent  brought  in,  said  that  he  could  not 
possibly  live  more  than  a  few  hours.  He 
heard  the  news  with  the  equanimity  with 
which  all  Indians  treat  the  inevitable. 

"  Bring  me,"  he  said,  "  the  Memsahib 
wIlo  speaks  my  language."  She  had  often 
noticed  him  at  the  Exhibition,  and  cheered 
him  with  a  sound  of  the  limpid  Urdu 
consonants.  .  .  .  That  which  he  had 
CO  say  made  no  great  strain  on  his  gasping 
breath. 

"  Tell  my  wife,  and  the  little  son,  and 
my  tribe  that  the  Great  Juggler  has  out- 
juggled  poor  Khalil  somewhat  earlier  than 
he  reckoned.  .  .  But  the  gold  for  the 
treasure-hole — ^get  it  through  the  agent  and 
send  it  them.  My  wife's  trinkets  were  in 
pawn  to  Panna  for  this  fatal  journey. 
.  .  .  Redeem  them.  .  .  Nubbhi 
will  be  head  of  the  tribe  till  the  boy  is  of 
age.  .  .  .  He  must  make  my  boy 
juggle  fair  and  deftly.  .  .  ,  God's 
sword-point  sometimes — finds  the  human 
body — in  the  basket  trick  of  life;  and — 
my  old  limbs  cannot  wriggle  out  of  the 
way.  .  .  .  But  I've  kept  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  tribe,  and  the  Malika-i-muaz- 
zama  (the  exalted  Queen)  herself  is  proud 
of  her  Indian  jugglers." 

A  little  later,  "The  Memsahib  will  see 
that  the  funeral  rites  are  ^Lihommedan  ?  " 
And  finally,  with  a  radiant  face — "  Wah  ! 
wah  !  Maha  Jadugar  ko  Jae  !  "  (Bravo  I 
bravo  !     Victory  to  the  Great  Juggler  I). 

IL 

The  tribe  was  encamped  on  a  great 
brown  plain  on  the  lonely  road  to  the  jail. 


The  jugglers  liked  the  proximity.  It 
emphasised  their  freedom.  They  were  the 
only  human  beings  within  ear-shot  who 
were  neither  slaves  nor  the  keepers  of 
slaves.  It  made  them  one  with  the  birds 
and  winds,  and  that  rippling,  laughing 
coquette  of  a  rivulet,  playing  hide  and  seek 
yonder. 

Tihe  hills  rose  stem  ajnd  barren  against 
the  horizon,  and  the  hot,  fierce  wind  of 
nnddsummer  was  'whirling  up  dust  and 
pebbles  and  stray  dead  leaves  as  it  sang 
wierd  songs  to  the  understanding  heart  of 
these  ragged,  wild-looking  creatures.  How 
they  harmonised  with  the  dreary  ante- 
monsoon  landscape !  There  was  even 
peacr  in  the  unrest  of  such  utter  unity. 

And  now  darkness  came  slouching  west- 
wards— leisurely  enough  and  stealthily 
enough,  on  this  long  April  evening.  But 
the  gipsy  watch-fires  frightened  him  away, 
so  that  you  saw  the  little  encampment  in 
brilliant  relief. 

There  were  the  men  in  a  knot  by  the 
donkeys,  their  short  earthern  pipes  held 
flute-wise  in  both  hands,  and  passed  from 
man  to  man  after  a  long  energetic  pull. 
The  Indian  knows  not  the  Western  luxury 
of  laziness  while  smoking— except,  per- 
chance, when  the  snake  of  the  hookah  is 
rightly  adjusted. 

The  women  cooked  the  evening  meal, 
Khalil's  wife  superintending,  and  going 
from  fire  to  fire  to  question  and 
criticise.  Babies  slumbered  blissfully 
in  pretty  gipsy-made  cradles  —  bright 
red  or  yellow  sarees  swung  between 
a  pair  of  bamboos,  and  kept  in 
motion  by  a  casual  kick  from  any  passing 
foot.  Other  children  played  "  spy  and 
catch "  among  the  goats  and  hens  and 
pariah  dogs — promiscuous  travelling  farm- 
yard. One  or  two  huts  there  were,  thatch 
walls  and  thatched  roof — back  to  the  worst 
of  the  wind,  face,  doorless,  looking  to- 
wards the  western  hills.  And  here  lay  the 
sick,  the  mother  of  a  two-days'-old  baby, 
and  a  girl  of  twenty — the  sun-stricken 
"  Kant'bakht "  (luckless  one)  as  they  de- 
scribed her.  .  .  .  Nubbhi  was  talking 
as  he  peered  into  the  darkness,  a  hand 
over  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  firelight; 
and  the  women  stayed  their  chatter  to 
listen. 

'^  It  is  a  carriage  on  the  road  from  Can- 
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tonments,  brothers ;  and  one  dares  to  walk 
towards  us —  a  woman." 

"  Hear  her  errand,"  said  the  men. 

So  Nubbhi  approached  me. 

"  Is  it  news  you  bring  of  Khalil  ?  "  he 
asked,  prescient. 

"  Yes,"  1   made  answer. 

"  The  tribe  must  hear,"  said  Nubbhi. 
And  then  louder,  "  Brothers,  the  Miss 
Sahib  brings  news  of  Khalil." 

"  Bring  her  to  the  encampment,"  came 
from  the  ragged  chorus ;  and  Khalil's  wife 
pressed  forward,  for  gipsy  women  are  free 
and  unveiled. 

To  announce  death  to  these  philosophers 
was  no  painful  task. 

"  If  God's  rod  makes  no  noise,  is  it  not 
because  He  has  the  right  to  wield  it  ? " 
they  asked. 

At  news  of  his  dying  cry  the  whole  tribe 
rose  to  its  feet 

"  ]ae  I  jae  I  Maha  jadugar  ki  jae  I  " 
(Victory  !  victory  !  The  victory  of  the 
Great  Juggler !). 

It  rang  out  triumphant,  and  the  hot, 
fierce  winds  carried  it  passionately  to  the 
grim  mountains.  But  then  fell  a  silence ; 
and  the  women  sent  the  wail  of  the  death- 
chant  after  the  paean  of  victory.  Khalil, 
their  master  juggler,  had  gone  to  learn 
more  tricks  of  one  greater  than  he ;  but — 
they  were  sorry. 

To  his  wife  no  man  or  woman  dared  say 
a  word.  She  held  her  head  unbowed  in 
the  pride  of  a  grief  that  brooks  no  eye- 
watness,  and  an  adoradon  that  knows  no 
shame.  Khalil  was  hers,  and  Khalil  had 
not  feared  to  die.  But  his  little  son  crept 
to  her  in  half-understood  terror,  and  him 
she  clutched  and  held  to  her  breast. 

"  My  son,"  she  said,  "  the  tribe  is  yours. 
Till  you  are  of  an  age  to  declare  your  will 
Nubbhi  shall  nile." 

"  Nubbhi  shall  rule,"  repeated  the  boy. 

"  Ay,  Ay  !  son  of  Khalil,"  said  the  husky 
voices  of  this  wild,  fierce-eyed,  hungry, 
hairy  rabble,  "  we  are  yours  to  a  man,  and 
Nubbhi  is  your  deputy." 

Then  courteously  Nubbhi  turned  to  me  : 

"  Is  there  more  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  this.  You  shall  see  that  Khalil's 
widow  and  son  want  nothing." 

"  Nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  them," 
shouted  the  men. 

"  And  vou,   Nubbhi,    are  to   teach   the 


boy    and    make    him    juggle    fair    and 
deftly." 

"  Fair  and  deftly ;  ay  I  ay  I  "said  the 
chorus. 

•  Khalil  made  his  *  share '  towards  the 
treasure-hole,"  I  continued,  "  and  the 
money  will  reach  your  hands  in  due  time. 
He  wished  that  the  jewelry  of  his  *  house ' 
(wife)  might  be  redeemed.  Soon,  I  hope, 
the  banker  and  his  bonds  will  be  at  my 
house.  I  will  send  you  word.  Will  you 
come  ?  " 

"  The  Presence  is  gracious,"  said 
Nubbhi.     "  We  shall  be  there." 

It  had  been  no  easy  task  recovering 
Khalil's  dues,  or  finding  the  banker.  For 
*'  Panna,  son  of  Lalthandi^  was  the  only 
address  I  had ;  and  as  of  bankers  by  name 
"  Panna  "  the  town  held  many ;  and  as  the 
jewels  were  pawned  for  an  eighth  of  their 
value,  the  search  was  exciting.  But  much 
persistence  and  some  wariness  had  finally 
proved  successful.  And  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed came  Panna,  sleek  and  gross.  The 
jugglers  were  littered  about  the  porch  and 
garden,  had  been  there  three  solid  houis, 
half  the  tribe  of  them,  with  Nubbhi  and 
Khalil's  wife  and  son  in  the  foreground. 

Now  the  chief  actors  squatted  cross- 
legged  on  the  coir-matted  verandah.  There 
was  the  banker  arranging  the  jewels  on  a 
piece  of  Turkey-red,  his  greedy  eye  seem- 
ing to  snatch  at  each  little  thing  as  he  put 
it  down,  and  opposite  him  the  widow,  seri- 
ous and  dignified,  with  her  son  beside  her ; 
such  an  important  piece  of  comicality  be 
was — one  little  fat  hand  on  each  knee,  as 
he  craned  forward  to  inspect  the  bright 
gee-gaws. 

For  Nubbhi  I  was  concerned ;  he  looked 
far  from  well,  and  leaned  against  a  post 
with  an  air  of  detachment  and  irresponsi- 
bility quite  new  to  him. 

Our  business  needed  some  diplomacy; 
but  even  bankers  with  crafty  eyes  can  pro- 
duce the  remnants  of  a  heart.  And  after 
he  had  heard  the  story  of  Khalil,  and 
looked  on  his  small  son,  Panna  consented 
to  part  with  the  jewels  at  much  less  than 
the  amount  he  could  claim  on  his  bond. 

"  So  God  works  miracles,"  muttered 
Nubbhi  in  the  background.  "  Miss  Sahiba, 
this  was  true  juggling." 

After  this  little  incident  my  juggling 
friends  came  often  to  see  TOft  ^xA*^  ^^^^aasfiu 
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Periodically,  too,  Khalirs  wife  and  the  boy- 
were  brought  to  me,  as  if  they  were  held  in 
trust  at  my  bidding.  Any  little  thing 
which  the  boy  learnt  was  rehearsed  for  me 
— the  tribe  always  forming  applauding 
audience. 

Not  a  week  passed  but  some  of  them 
would  appear,  and  beg  that  they  might 
juggle  before  me,  unfeed. 

Nubbhi  haunted  the  front  porch,  look- 
ing each  time  worse  than  before.  Once 
he  was  redolent  of  Mowra  (the  country 
liquor). 

"  Nubbhi,"  said  I,  "  you  are  a  Mussul- 
man, and  youVe  been  drinking." 

"  I  own  it.  Presence,  but  I  am  ill,  and 
the  fire  bums  my  thrOat  and  eases  it.  But 
command  me,  and  not  a  drop  -shall  touch 
my  lips  again." 

And  I  knew  Nubbhi  would  keep  his 
word. 

He  told  me  his  story  one  day.  Khalil 
and  he  had  wooed  the  same  girl.  Khalil 
always  won  whatever  the  contest ;  so 
Khalil  it  was  who  owned  her.  To  him- 
self remained  still  the  joy  of  service  and 
worship. 

"  I  might  have  taken  her  to  wife  now 
that  she  is  widowed,"  said  Nubbhi,  "  but 
Khalil  entrusted  her  to  me.  What  would 
you?  Trust  is  like  the  oath  of  a  man, 
who  may  break  it  ?  As  for  her,  she  knows 
nothing  of  my  story.  And  I;  am  I  not 
happy  in  teaching  her  son  and  in  serving 
her.  But  I  am  ill.  Miss  Sahiba,  and  when 
the  time  comes  for  that  great  going-out — 
the  peace-time — I  have  that  which  I  would 
tell  the  Miss  Sahiba,  for  Khalil's  widow's 
sake." 

The  next  day  he  was  back  again. 

"  Miss  Sahib,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been 
thinking.  .  .  .  The  tribe  owes  you 
gratitude.  And  that  we  are  your  debtors 
make  us  glad.  Do  you  understand  that 
Miss  Sahiba  ?  "  he  added  wistfully.  "  We 
whose  freedom  abhors  a  burden  are  glad 
to  be  burden-bearers  since  the  Miss  Sahib 
is  creditor.  But  we  would  give  you  some- 
thing, not  to  ease  the  burden,  no,  but  to 
show  that  we  love  it.  Now,  which  of  our 
possessions  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Presence  we  know  not ;  but,  talking  by  the 
watch-fires  last  night,  it  was  decided  among 
my  caste-brethren  that  the  gift  should  cost 
us  something.     So,  this  it  is  to  be.     You 


shall  name  that  trick  which  best  pleases 
you,  and  I,  Nubbhi,  shall  teach  it  you." 

"  But,  Nubbhi,"  I  said,  "  no  one  but  the 
tribe  may  know  your  juggling  secrets." 

"  Even  so,"  he  made  answer.  "  Yet  we 
have  vowed  to  teach  the  Miss  Sahiba." 

When  I  refused  to  be  taught  he  was 
genuinely  unhappy. 

"  The  sword  trick,''  he  urged.  "  Leam 
it.  Miss  Sahib.  See — it  is,  as  we  think, 
our  best,  and  I  brought  the  boy  and  the 
basket  to  teach  it  you.  Khalil's  son  has 
learnt  it,  and  you  shall  take  the  sword  and 
practise  while  he  h'des  in  the  basket.  You 
will  believe  in  our  gratitude  when  you 
hold  the  life  of  Khalil's  son  at  the  end  of 
your   sword-point." 

But,  naturally,  I  would  not  accept  his 
sacrifice.  It  was  the  only  time,  I  hope, 
that  I  disappointed  Nubbhi. 

One  morning,  when  the  earth  was  at  its 
greenest  and  everything  seemed  shouting 
for  joy,  a  somewhat  shocked  domestic  came 
to  announce  that  the  "  compound "  was 
full  of  gypsies — a  sick  man  in  a  palanquin 
among  them — and  that  they  asked  for  their 
Miss  Sahib. 

It  was  poor  Nubbhi  in  a  condition  that 
looked  very  near  death. 

"  Listen,  Miss  Sahiba,"  said  he.  "  My 
face  will  tell  you  how  small  a  part  re- 
mains unwound  of  this  poor  juggler's 
thread  of  life;  and  lest  the  end  should 
come  suddenly  I  bade  them  bring  me  here. 
Nubbhi  is  no  beggar.  Certain  gains  I 
have — money,  yes,  but  honestly  gotten, 
apart  from  my  trade  (no  matter  now  the 
story);  and  with  that,  as  my  brethren 
know,  I  may  do  as  I  will.  To  KhaliFs 
widow  and  son  I  leave  it" 

He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow :  "  My 
brothers  hear  and  forbear  to  touch  it.  It 
lieth  where  he  "  (and  he  pointed  to  a  tall 
black-bearded  gipsy),  "where  he  knoweth." 

Not  a  man  rebelled. 

"  Khalil's  widow  is  twice  our  trust,"  they 
said. 

"Further,"  said  Nubbhi,  "the  Miss 
Sahib  is  our  friend,  and  has  been  our  bene- 
factor. What  that  meaneth  as  an  oath  on 
every  head  ye  know.  *  Eat '  that  oath, 
man  by  man.     See  ye  keep  it." 

"  Ay  !  ay  I  we  know  our  Miss  Sahib  is 
our  friend,"  said  the  chorus. 
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He  turned  to  me  then  and  said  his 
humble  adieux.  I  begged  him  to  go  to 
hospital — said  I  should  arrange  it. 

"  Should  these  be  allowed  ?  "  he  asked, 
pointing  to  the  crowd. 

"  No,"  I  confessed. 

Then — "  Does  the  Miss  Sahib  command 
it  ?  For  if  not  I  would  I  might  die  on  the 
brown  maidan,  there,  in  the  place  where 
the  Miss  Sahib  first  saw  me,  my  face  up- 
turned to  God's  sky." 

"Go,  Nubbhi,"  said  I,  '' Khuda  haflz 
— God  be  with  you." 

As  they  lifted  the  palanquin  he  turned  to 
me  with  a  last  wistful  look.  "  And  after  all 
the  Miss  Sahib  never  learnt  the  sword  trick. 


But,"  anxiously,  "  the  Miss  Sahib  knows 
that  I  would  have  taught  it  gladly." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Nubbhi,"  I  assurecJ  him,  "  I 
know." 

And  that  was  the  last  that  I  saw  of 
Nubbhi,  the  brother  of  Khalil,  the  faith- 
ful guardian  of  KhaliTs  wife. 

Some  days  afier,  they  came  to  tell  me 
he  was  dead,  and  that,  dying,  he  s::id  to 
him  of  the  black  beard  : 

"  If  the  Miss  Sahib  should  ever  want  to 
learn  that  sword  trick,  teach  it  her.'' 

But  the  Miss  Sahib  did  not.  Yet  more 
than  one  invaluable  lesson  has  she  learnt 
from  the  jugglers  on  that  wind  swept  com- 
mon. 


■»  ■ 


THE  FEN  COUNTRY 

By    G.   BASIL    BARHAM 


GIVE  me  once  more  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  with  its  endless  unfolding 
As  the  misit  breaks  clear  of  the  land 
And  the  red  sun  glints  on  rhe  Fens, 
And  covers  the  Level  with  gold. 
Give  me  once  more  the  breath  of  the  keen  stinging  Seabreeze  upholding 
The  mild  wet  wind  of  the  land, 
And  the  long  drawn  sigh  of  the  Fens, 

That  mingles  the  New  and  the  Old. 

Let  me  once  more  hear  the  song  of  the  birds  in  the  morning 
And  the  gentle  drone  of  the  bee, 
As  it  flits  o'er  the  sedge  of  the  Fens 

And   thanks  its  Creator  for  Life. 
Give  me  the  sharp  startled  cluck  of  the  fowl  giving  warning 
A>  the  sparrowhawk  glides  through  the  air ; 
Give  me  back  those  sounds  of  the  P'ens, 
The  song  of  the  Land  in  its  Strife- 
Give  me  once  morj  ttie  sky  in  the  fierce  black  midnight  of  thunder, 
And  the  wet  earth  thrashed  bv  the  rain, 
As  the  storm  breaks  over  the  Land — 

The  dear  loved  Land  of  the  Fens. 
L^t  me  go.   I  will  tear  all  the  bonds  that  may  hold  me   asunder, 

And  will  go,  scorning  trouble  or  pain. 
For  the  smoke  of  the  city  is  strong,   and  I  choke,  and  its  ways  are  not  mine. 
Let  me  go  !     1  have  finished  my    work,    and    I  dream  of  the  throb   >f  the 
pumps. 

I  will  go,  scorning  trouble  or  pain, 

I  will   give  up  the  life  that  I  planned. 

And  will  go  back,  and  die  in  the  Fens. 


BATTLE    HARBOU! 
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THE    LAND    OF  DESOLATION 


By  P.   T.   McGRATH 


STRETCHING  north  from  the  Gulf 
of  Si.  Lawrence  to  the  confines  of 
the  Polar  seas,  lies  Ihe  vast  unpevtpled 
peninsula  of  Labrador — the  land  of 
desolation.  To  the  average  man  it  is  a 
mere  geographical  abstraciiun,  wilh  less 
of  meaning  than  the  wildest  wastes  of 
Central  Africa,  for  the  daring  eupjyrer 
has  never  penetraied  its  fastnesses,  and 
the  earth-hunger  of  the  nations  dues  not 
seek  satiety  with  a  slice  of  a  region  given 
over  to  snow  and  ice  and  the  few  fisher- 
folk  who  occupy  its  bleak  and  barren 
coastlirte. 

Labrador  is  the  Alaska  of  the  North 
Atlantic  It  is  the  easlern  pendant  of  the 
hemisphere,  as  Alaska  is  the  western.  In 
the  physical  characlerislics,  the  climatic 
conditions,  and  the  general  features  of 
existence  tfaere,  both  are  akin.  Both  own 
the  domination  of  the  Frost  King.  Both 
in    banen,     treeless,   snow-clad    wastes- 


Bnlh  are  cut  off  from  the  outer  world  for 
six  or  eight  months  of  the  vear  by  the 
impenetrable  bnrrier  i>f  the  floes  and  bergs. 
Both  reiuire  that  man  should  labour  in- 
cessantl;  ami<i  the  most  wretched  sur- 
roundings in  order  lu  obtain  the  means  to 
sustain  life.  A  mere  exis:ence  is  the 
utmost  that  seems  |Hissible  in  such  regions, 
apparently  destined  by  nature  for  the 
Eskimos,    and    for  them  alone. 

Labrador  is  the  largest  unexplored 
territory  in  the  world  to-day.  It  forms  a 
vast  irregular    parallelogram    between    the 

Atlanli.  

Strait. 


Ocean,  Hudso 

nBav,  and  Kelleisle 

In  entent    it 

is  half  as    large   as 

while  it.s  [Kipi 

ilati.in  is  but  that  of 

-riran    village. 

Its   t.rfal    -irea   is 

s,,uar.mlles,a 

nd  it  is  irt-cupied  by 

3,000  Eskimos,  and  4.000  Livyeres.  The 
latter  are  white  people  of  British  descent, 
and  are  known  as  "Livyeres"  (live  heres. 
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LIVYERES'     STATION     ON    I 


or  permanent  settlers),  to  distinguish  them 
from  (he  nomadic  Newfoundland  codmen 
who  visit  the  coast  every  summer.  The 
word  "livjeres"  caused  an  amusing  blun- 
der on  the  part  of  a  British  warsihip  cap- 
tain who  visited  the  coast  a  few  years  ago. 
He  reported  that  it  seemed  to  be  settled 
mainly  by  descendants  of  an  Irish  family 
named  "  Liviere."  These  Livyeres  are 
scattered  along  the  whole  stretch  of  coast- 
line, in  scores  of  harbours,  where  they  are 
partially  sheltered  from  the  gales  which 
beset  this  rugged  and  storm-beaten  land. 
The  Eskimo,  most  of  whom  have  been 
christianised  by  the  Moravian  missionaries 
from  Germany,  occupy  tbe  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  region,  away  towards 
Ungava  Bay,  where  a  young  Episcopalian 
clergyman  has  recently  gone  to  labour 
among  a  tribe  of  them  who  are  steeped  in 
the  darkness  of  paganism.  The  Indians 
are  a  miserable  remnant  of  the  Algonquin 
race,  and  roam  the  interior  trapping  and 
hunting,  bartering  their  peltries  for  food 
and  necessaries  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's posts. 

As  in  other  lands,  these  we.iker  races 
have  steadily  deteriorated  fn>m  rontact 
with  the  while  man  and  bis  vices,  and  their 
ultimate  extinction  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
comparatively  short  lime.  Even  the 
livyeres  are  declining,  for  the  Newfound- 


fand  census  taken  last  year  shows  them  to 
have  decreased     500    since     the    previou* 


Labrador  was  first  discovered  by  Lief 
and  his  Norsemen  in  990,  who  named  it 
Helluland,  "  the  place  of  the  naied  rocks." 
This  description  fits  it  admirably,  for  it 
is  a  wjlderness  of  sterility.  The  regiwi 
is  a  vast  solitude,  bare  basalt  cliffs  sti^di- 
ing  along  for  hundreds  of  miles,  devoid  of 
greenery  and  living  things,  lonesome  even 
to  the  birds  and  wild  animals.  Nature 
fashioned  it  in  her  grimmest  mood,  a  vast 
and  terrible  desert  of  rock,  the  frowning 
shoreline  scarred  by  frost  and  torn  by  the 
angry  waves.  Cabot  sighted  it  in  i497i 
but  its  earliest  setitler  was  a  Basque  fisher- 
man named  Bradore  (from  whom  it  takes 
its  designation)  early  in  the  next  century. 
Cartier  explored  its  southern  coast  in  i534f 
and  brave  Henry  Hudson  cruised  north 
past  its  forbidding  ramparts  on  his  famous 
voyage  to  the  Arctics,  when  he  discovered 
the  Bay  which  is  still  called  after  him. 
Then  the  French  ailonised  the  Southern 
section,  fronring  on  Bellelsle  Strait,  and 
made  it  the  seat  of  a  large  fishery  late  in 
the  sevenfeenth  century.  They  built  forts 
at  Bradore  and  maintained  a  garrison  of 
500  men,  relics  of  whose  occupation  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pirates 
and  Sallee  rovers  frequented  the  coast  to 
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bury  their  plumler  and  re|iair  iheir  ships, 
and  some  uf  them  had  iheir  strimyholds 
there  where  iliej  gave  battle  to  the  frigaies 
sent  out  tu  hari)  them,  tn  1760,  uwing 
to  the  miseries  wliidi  the  lung  and  dreary 
winter  entailed  and  the  ravages  caused  by 
the  wars  for  the  mastery  of  (^ud;ec, 
France  abandoned  Labrador,  ard  Knf;land 
annexed  it  to  Canada.  Some  years  later 
it  was  transferred  to  the  jurisdii-tinn  of 
Newfoundland ;  then    to     Canada    again. 


and  L 


e.1   ! 


Newfoundland,  of  which  it  has  ht'en  an 
appanage  ever  sini'e.  The  fur  traders 
operated  through  Canada  and  wanted  it 
attached  thereto;  but  the  lish  traders  had 
their  headquarters  in  Newfoundland  and 
desired  it  adminisiercil  from  that  colony. 
Thus  it  became  a  shiittlei>i<-k,  bandied 
about  as  one  or  the  uther  acquired  the 
ascendancy  in  the  Councils  of  the  Knglisli 
King,  until  the  ailvantages  nf  its  contml 
from  Newfoundland  «erL-  seen  lobe  un- 
mUtakable,  and  then  it  ii.i.ssed  imder  the 
charge  of  the  island  prnunce. 

Even  tn-day,  at  t!ie  dawn  uf  riu; 
twentieth  century,  it  remains  only  a  cod- 
fishing  base,  simplv  that  and  nothing 
more  !  To  all  inieuts  and  |iu.|ioscs  it  is 
merelv   a  strip   of  lu.ist   orcupied    bv  the 


Newfoundland  fishennen  during  the 
summer  months,  and  containing  only  the 
erections  altMig  the  seaboard  w4iich  a 
maritime  industry  would  re<iuire.  In  the 
offing  are  the  cod-banhs,  their  teeming 
wealth  of  fish  life  now  diminished  in 
plenty  from  having  been  drawn  upon  for 
centuries.  In  the  background  lies  the  un- 
iravcrsed  wilderness,  extending  away  for 
hundreds  ni  miles,  with  but  the  infrequerrt 
wandering  savage  or  trapper  to  awake  the 
echoes  of  the  primeval  solitudes. 


the  V 


irld  i 


Irhis 


vilised  jwruple  fat-ed  with  the  stark  and 
ern  realities  of  life  as  ihey  are  in  Labra- 
>r.  Nowhere  is  the  struggle  for  existence 
tended  with  such  desperate  hazard 
;ainsi  hu^itile  nature,  such  frightful  dis- 
■mforts,  such  utter  unrelieved  misery. 
:j  the  settlers  along  the  Labrador  coast, 
re  in  its  dreariest,  most  hopeless  form  is 
er  the  (portion.  Munoiony,  isolation, 
id,    hunger,  the    cheerless,  desolate    ex- 


lack  of 


thei 


environments. 
eres  cling  to  it  and  seem  to  be 

■ni.-isiiin  doctor  got  a  place  for 
n  in  Mrmtreal,  and  the  next 
surprised  to  see  him  return. 
explained    that    he    had     left 
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Canada  because  it  was  "  too  lonely  "  there. 
Yet  anything  more  lonely  than  Labrador  it 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine.  Even  in 
the  summer,  when  the  full  fishing  force  is 
on  the  coast,  30,000  people  do  not  make  a 
big  showing  when  scattered  over  a  thousand 
miles  of  seaboard. 

To  reach  Labrador  one  must  go  by  ship, 
and  the  first  sight  of  the  land  i«s  most  de- 
pressing. The  naked  mountains,  grim 
and  gaunt ;  the  barren  slope  which  stretches 
to  the  surf,  the  broken  chaotic  coa&tline, 
the  jagged  islets  which  sentinel  the  shore ; 
anl  the  cold  pitiless  waves  breaking  against 
the  rocks — all  combine  to  impart  a  forbid- 
ding aspect  not  easily  Cvqualled.  E very- 
few  miles,  however,  there  is  a  harbour,  as 
if  Nature,  in  fashioning  the  region,  had 
in  mind  the  needs  of  the  hardy  fishers  who 
would  venture  there  in  quest  of  cod,  and 
require  many  shelter  ports  in  their  perilous 
calling. 

For  Labrador  is  the  scene  of  the 
strangest  annual  migration  known  to  the 
world.  About  25,000  Newfoundlanders — 
men,  women,  and  children — with  all  their 
household  possessions,  sadl  there  every 
spring  to  pursue  the  codding  industry,  re- 
turning home  again  in  the  fall  after  the 
fishery  has  ended.  Sometimes  reports 
come  of  direful  marine  tragedies  enacted 
on  that  frowning  seaboard,  or  of  hundreds 
of  fishing  craft  icebound  early  in  the 
summer,  or  of  failure  in  the  voyage  and 
consequent  destitution  the  next  winter  in 
the  fishermen's  homes.  The  sandy  banks 
off  the  coast  of  Labrador  are  the  home  of 
the  lordly  cod,  the  king  of  food  fishes, 
and  it  is  in  the  quiet  harbours  along  that 
shore  that  the  cod-catchers  locate.  Fully 
a  thousand  schooner-s  pass  north  each 
summer  to  trawl  these  waters,  sometimes 
to  succeed  and  sometimes  to  fail.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  blanks  outnumber  the  prizes, 
for  the  icefloes  linger  about  the  region 
almost  every  summer,  and  the  fish  will  not 
venture  into  the  frigid  shallows, but  remain 
in  the  ocean  depths  beyond,  where  they 
cannot  be  caught.  This  fishery  is  all  im- 
portant to  the  Newfoundlanders ;  it  repre- 
sents food,  clothing,  and  material  comforts 
to  them.  If  it  yields  a  good  'harvest  there 
is  widespread  prosperity,  but  if  it  fails, 
there  is  absolute  destitution.  In  this 
latter  fact  is,  all  too  often,  epitomised  th? 


history  of  this  great  lone  land.  Fishing 
is  virtually  the  only  occupation  of  the 
people  who  frequent  the  coast,  and  a  bad 
fishery  is  a  national  disaster,  involving  a 
depleted  exche(4uer  through  the  necessity 
of  drawing  on  its  resources  to  supply  the 
essentials  of  life  to  those  who  have  been 
unfortunate  in  their  cod-catching  venture. 

His  schooner  and  fishing  gear,  with  his 
"  room "  on  Labrador  and  his  home  in 
Newfoundland,  constitute  the  wealth  of  the 
island  fisherman.  He  builds  the  vessel 
himself,  rigs  and  outfits  her,  sails  her  to 
and  from  Labrador,  and  constitutes  her  his 
temporary  home  for  the  four  summer 
months.  In  her  hold  are  salt  to  cure  the 
catch  and  provisions  to  maintain  the  crew ; 
her  decks  are  littered  with  impedimenta, 
and  her  living  rooms  crowded  with  the 
human  beings  who  make  up  her  personnel. 
Some  crafts  carry  to  Labrador  extra 
"  hands "  to  fish  from  the  shore  in  small 
boats,  and  often  a  schooner  has  150  souls 
aboard.  All  the  vessels  are  sailers ;  never 
a  steamer  ventures  there  except  the  mis- 
sion launches  and  the  mail  bo  it  wihioh  plies 
along  the  coast  every  fortnight  from  St. 
John's.  She  makes  90  stops  each  trip,  at 
every  harbour  where  a  few  fishers  axe 
located,  that  their  mail  may  be  delivered 
and  their  orders  for  supplies  carried  south. 
As  she  goes,  every  variety  of  scenery,  and 
of  human  industry  ass')ciated  with  the 
region  is  unfolded,  and  the  saghtseer  who 
makes  the  trip  will  be  unable  to  complain 
of  lack  of  novelty. 

It  is  picturesque  to  sec  these  schooners 
force  their  way  north,  sometin^es  through 
the  ice-floes,  and  again  creeping  along 
in  the  fog  with  the  whole  ocean  doited  with 
bergs,  to  graze  one  of  which  would  mean 
disaster.  The  fishers  push  along  so  dar- 
ingly, because  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
coast  gives  the  first  arrival  in  any  harbour 
the  right  to  choose  the  best  location  to  set 
out  his  fishing  gear,  and  this  means  much 
in  so  precarious  an  industry.  But  when 
they  meet  adverse  weather,  or  are  stcjpped 
by  floes,  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  con- 
ditions on  hoard  one  of  these  crafts,  where 
scxDres  of  people  are  penned  up,  can  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described.  Only 
two  years  ago  diphtheria  broke  out  in  one 
of  these  boats,  stormhound  in  Griquet 
Harbour  >yitb  146  persons,  and  over  30  of 
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them  dieri,  for  there  was  nol  a  doclor 
within  hundreds  of  miles.  Many  a  terrible 
tragedy  of  tlie  sea  i)..viirs  in  ihis  desolate 
region,  evidencing  alike  the  perils  which 
the  fisherfolk  endure  and  the  heroism 
whim  animates  them.  Recently  the 
sdiooner  "Czar,"  bound  for  Labrador  with 


a  company  of  2, 

children,  went  ashore 

in  the  thick  of  a  mid 

sent  a  stre.im  of  sb 

women  and    youngsl 

peding  the  men  wlvi  were  tn 

with  their  desperate  situation. 


I,  17  women,  and  z6 
m  the  CaUrt  Islands 
Hht  fog.  The  crash 
eking,  nrarly  n.iked 
■s  tu  the  dtrk,  im- 
inn  11)  rnpe 
The  hull 


children  who  witnessed  the  cntastroplie 
added  to  the  Iv.rrur  <if  ibe  scene.  The 
reiii:tiniiig  men  patched  u]i  a  Iwjat  with 
cinvas,  and  \iben  the  slimn  ah,  ed  got  a 
line  ash<jrc'  and  thus  rescued  all  hands. 
The  islet  was  barren,  and  the  upturned 
l-iat  the  only  shelter  fur  the  mass  of 
shivering  bum.inity.  The  eggs  and  Ixxlies 
of  jienguins,  eaten  r.iw.  were  their  only 
fi..d.  K.>r  three  d,us  and  nights  they  re- 
maiiied  in  this  terrible  predicameni,  and 
then  aniithcr  s<-h(>rnii:r.  passing  by,  was 
signalled,  an.I  to-ik  them  off. 
The    "  Puritan,'    another     vessel    also 
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pounded  abroad  and  the  water  flooded  the 
holds.  The  waves  smote  the  deck  and 
sought  to  sweep  the  wretches  overboard. 
Food,  clothing,  light,  shelter,  intelligent 
effort — all  were  unattainable.  The  hum.ins 
oould  only  await  de,-ith  or  da>  light,  all 
being  lashed  to  the  masts.  When  morning 
broke  the  strongest  swimmer  f,istene>i  a 
life-line  to  his  waist  and  tried  to  reach  the 
shore.  He  was  caught  by  a  cruel  wave 
and  dashed  irttr,  pieces  against  the  rocks, 
A  second  met  the  same  fate.  Two  brothers 
then  tried  it,  only  to  perish  likewise,  while 
the  heartrending  cries  of  the  women  and 


b-mnd  for  I.al.ra. 
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Such  experiences  as  these  are  not  un- 
comni'in,  and  the  fisherfolk  count  them  in 
the  risks  of  the  voyage  when  they  st.-^rt. 
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The  only  wonder  is,  imleed,  that  wi 
viiasMludes  of  fortune  they  ha> 
undergo,  mure  fatalities  do  nut  mai 
annual  prosecution  of  lliis  fishery. 
gales  swt«p  that  coast  in  ll 
vessels  are  often  driven  ashore,  with  their 
catches  of  cod,  and  the  fruits  of  a  whole 
season's  arduous  labours,  and  sometimes 
the  owners'  lives,  are  destroyed.  In 
September,  1886,  the  worst  storm  in  the 
history  of  the  coast  arose,  and  83  vessels 
were  swept  on  the  rocks  or  sank  at  their 
anchors,  147  lives  being  lost.  But  the 
most  tragic  individual  disaster  in  the  his- 
tory uf  this  northern  seaboard  was  the  loss 
of  the  schooner  "Queen,"  on  Gull  Island, 
in  the  late  autumn  s-jme  jears  ago.  All  on 
buaril  made  their  way  safely  to  the  rocks, 
but  the  ship  sank.  They  were  nilhoul 
food  or  drink,  and  Though  in  sight  of  a 
settlement,  had  no  means  of  making  thar 
presence  known.  Everyone  of  the  27 
persons  perished  miserably  of  slow  starva- 
tion, and  not  till  the  next  spring,  when 
sc«ne  bird-hunters  visited  the  rock  and 
found  the  diary  kept  by  one  of  the  cast- 
aways, was  the  mystery  of  their  fate  solved. 
An  establishment  on  Labrador  is  known 
as  a  "fishing  room."  It  comprises  the 
residence  of  the  owner  or  agent ;  a  bunk- 
house  for  the  men,  stores  for  salt  supplies, 
and  for  housdng  dried  fish ;  stages  for 
denning  the  cod,  and  flakes  for  drying  it. 
The  residence  is  usually  a  comfortable 
frame  house.  The  men's  shelter  is  fre- 
quently roofed  with  sods.  The  stores  are 
somewhat  similar.  The  stages  are  rough 
sheds  built  upon  still  rougher  whar\'es. 
The  boats  lie  at  these  stages  and  discharge 
their  loads  of  freshly -caught  cod,  which 
the  men  impale  on  "  pews,"  or  single 
pronged  forks,  and  toss  up  to  the  Sage, 
where  a  boy  receives  them  and  throws  them 
to  the  "splitter."  This  man,  with  two 
rapid  cuts,  severs  *he  head  and  splits  the 
fish  along  the  abdomen.  A  qirick  twisl 
and  he  jerks  out  the  liver,  which  he  drops 
into  a  barrel  near,  that  it  may  melt  and 
become,  after  relining,  the  cod-liver  oil  of 
medicine  and  commerce.  Another  dexterous 
HKivemer**  and  he  disembowels  the  fish, 
dropping  head  and  viscara  down  a  hole 
into  the  landwash.  Then  the  headless  cod 
is  washed  free  of  blood,  after  which  it  is 
■oaVed  in  brine  for  some  days.    This  brine 


is  next  drained  off,  and  the  fish  spread  0>S 
the  flakes  to  dry.  The  flakes  are  plat-| 
forms  of  poles  and  twigs,  exi>0BeU  to  t" 
full  sunlight  and  a  free  circulation  of  aJtA 
After  some  lime  the  fish  is  as  hard  and 
sapless  as  leather,  and  is  then  stored  for 
shipment,  this  constituting  the  curative 
process.  Practically  all  the  work  on  the 
fish  on  shore  is  done  by  the  women  and 
children,  the  men  confining  themselves  to 
the  labours  afloat. 

Four  classes  of   fishers   engage  in  thii  ■ 
great  induslry^stationers,    fjoaiers,   share-^ 
men,   and  linemen.       The  former  are  thkfl 
mort     affluent,     conducting      the      larger! 
"moms,"  and  frequently  employing  several  t 
schoaners.     The  "  floaters,''  or  green  fisheri, 
"  are  those   who  do   not   occupy    a    shur«  1 
station,  but  keep  to  their  vessels  the  wholej 
lime,  cruising   hither   and    thither,  sailing^ 
their  fish  wel,  or  "green,"  into  the  holditl 
and   drying  it  in  the  fall  after  retuniin|l 
home.     "  Sharemen,"   are  employes  of  thtl 
larger    operators,    fishing     for  a   "  share,*] 
usually  one-third  of  their  catch.       "  Line-  I 
men"  are  the  poorest  class  of  all.     Theyj 
are  mostly  "  livyeres,"  who  seek  for  a  n>4fl 
a  mile  or  two  off  the  land  with  Ivxik  and] 
line,  instead  of  the  more    modern    appli^l 
ances  now  in  use.     These  conast  of  rfawl^l 
bultons,    nets,    seines,  and   traps.     Trawlsfl 
ate  stotJt  ropes,   buoyed   at  intervals,  and' 
having  hundreds  of  hooks  depending  froiy' 
the  main    cord    by   smaller  lines.     .  Each 
hook   is  baited,    and    the  fish   caught  are 
removed   from    the  trawls  daily.     Bultons 
are   like  trawls,  but  are   fastened    to    the 
shore  instead  of  to  an  anchor  in  the  ofSn^ 
Nets  are  contrivances  jn    the    meshes    of 
which  the  fish  get  entangled  as  they  swim 
by.     Seines  are   large  nets  with  which    a 
section  of  water  is  swept,  tiie  fish  enclosed. 
bdng  drawn  to  land  and  killed.       Trap* 
are    immense    square     weils    of    netting, 
buoyed  on  top  and  hanging  down  towards   1 
the  sea-LoItom.     One  side  has  an  opening, 
or  doorway,    with   another   piece  of   net 
stretching  out  from  it,  called  a  "  leader." 
and  serving  to  direct  the  fish  into  the  open- 
ing, where  they  are  "trapped,"     This  well 
is  overhauled   daily,  and  its  contents    re- 
moved;  and  at    times  twenty  tons  of  cod    ' 
may  be  found  in  it.     A  trap  is  an  expen- 
sive   aooes^ry,     costing    £So,    and  if  a 
nbate  or  shark  gets  into  it  and  tears  k  J 
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unfortiinalt; 
hardship. 
are  abundai 
how  lo  mend 


Hu\ 


.  iwine   J 
erv  fisher 


sedle 


so  thai  rti)sirs  ran 
latle  whirli  will  admii  of  tlie 
traps  being  ivurketl  again.  'I'lie  tUal 
annual  catch  of  cod  along  I.alirador  is 
abojt  400.000  quintals  (i]iiinlal  1 1  iHis),  all 
of  which  is  shipped  lo  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries of  ICurope,  10  lira/il,  and  10  the 
West  Indies.  Large  iiuantiiies  are  ,eeni  h\ 
sea-going  vessels  direct  from  the  coast,  but 
the  major  portion  is  brought  back  to  New- 
foundland to  be  more  fully  dried,  and  then 
goes  forward  from  St-  John's,  the  great 
ej(]>orting  centre  of  the  colonv. 

Cod  is  the  universal  me.iiu'm  of  business 
in    Labrador ;    1 
economy    of    tra 

but  pass  from  c! 

handling  a  <iolla 

and  clothing,    fishery    t-ea 

from  some  trader  or  iniddlcmai 

ever  in  his  debt.       Their   life 

unceasing     toil      and    hardship, 

olimadc  rigours  render  the'r  exi: 

more    miserable-       Their     huts 

poorest,  their    food 

clothing    the    scantiest,  and    their    lal>our 

brings  the  most  meagre  return.     How  ihey 

oontiive  lo  support  life  through  the  bleak 


winters  in  that  deflate  region,  separated 
from  tiie  outside  world  by  the  floes,  is  a 
standing  mv  stery.  I'rai-iically  every  essen- 
tial |[i  exi.stenie  and  comfort  ha.s  to  be 
brought  to  the  coast-  With  the  short 
,  and  the  rarely-absent     frosts    at 


there. 


.  place 


.    of  the 


..1  iiiolii  age  witlio 


r  food 


and 


r.ight,  cjreals  cannot  be  raised,  and  vege- 
iai)les  will  grow  only  in  the  sheltered 
loi[oms  of  the  great  bays.  In  the  northern 
part  there  is  no  wooded  growth.  A  tree 
was  pUmied  at  Nain  thirty  \ears  ago  by 
the  missionaries,  and  ihough  carefully 
tende<l,  it  is  now  only  26  inches  high.  Game 
birds  and  animals  supply  the  larder  in 
part,  but  flour,  pork,  and  other  provisions 
have  lo  be  imported.  There  is  not  a  horse 
:!ie  whole  terrii-jry,  and  only  one  cow. 


A    few  I 


o-do 


1,"  but  sheep  are  unknown- 
Even  for  medical  purpuses  tinned  milk  has 
til  be  used  ;  the  liwercs  never  see  this  fluid 
in  any  fonn,  and  sugar  is  as  great  a 
luxury,  its  jilace  being  taken  by  molasses, 
kn^mn  to  the  fishermen  as  "long  sweet 
i;ess."  Hens  are  kept  l>y  some  settlers, 
being  housed  in  the  same  ri)..ms  as  the 
f.imih.  but   as  thex   fevd   on  fish   ilebris  In 


hii  the 


[able. 


Large,  gaunt  Eskimo  dogs,  strong  a 
saiage.  serve  as  beasts  of  burden,  attach 
to  sledges  which  ihey  dr.iwover  the  snn 
commiinicaiion  between  the  .scattered  ha 
lets   being    ]>ossible    by   this     means    alu 

There  is  m.  regular  form  of  guveri   ..( 
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in  L:ibradoc,  and  no  elabniale  ofGciil 
luai^liinery.  A  primitive,  patri.iichal  sort 
o:  rule  prevails;  the  people  are  simple, 
iliisifui,  and  pe<'ice'!oving  ;  ihdr  isolatioi 
pieserves  tliem  from  any  of  the  worst  forms 
of  modern  excesses,  and  while  trivial  dis 
jxites  will  arise  from  time  to  time,  grave 
fffences  are  unknown.  The  collector  o.i 
the  revenue  cutler,  and  the  mission  doctors, 
hold  apf  ointments  as  justices  of  the  peace, 
ani\  dispose  of  such  few  uses  as  arise,  but 


islets.  Ni.-cJleas  to  say,  there 
neittier  railway,  telegmph,  lelephonei.l 
nor  tram-cai' ;  indeed,  there  is  notTl 
even  a  road.  All  intercourse  is  ^y\ 
boat,  and  the  only  apologies  for  an  aveniu 
of  travel  on  land  are  tlie  paths  which  lead  J 
from  the  jetties  to  the  hospitals.  The! 
largest  sellleinent  on  the  nust  has  about] 
thirty  houses,  and  in  some  hartiours  is  bu:f 
one  family.  Industries  other  than  fishingl 
are  unknown;  there  is  no  mining.  Iiunber- j 
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on  the  whole  thousand  miles  of  seaboard 
there  is  not  a  courlhuuse,  jail,  or  police- 
man; other  adjuncts  of  progressive  com- 
munities— the  salo^jn  and  the  poor-house- 
are  alio  lacking.  Nor  is  tlicre  a  theatre, 
ciiib,  or  olhet  place  of  amuseuienL  Hoteh, 
inns,  or  boarding  huuscs  are  not  to  be 
found,  and  the  visitor  will  be  wise  who 
■lays  on  the  steamer  oi  schooner  which 
brings  him.  or  pitches  hU  camp  on 
tbc     shell  er^     bank    of     une    of     ibc 


ing,  or  manuf.irturing.  Stranger  still, 
where  the  coast  is  so  much  frequented, 
there  is  nut  a  lighthouse  along  the  whole 
seaboard,  and  nothing  but  the  mancllouf 
expertness  of  the  Newfoundland  fisherfolk 
in  navigating  the  icc-bden,  fogveilcd 
waters  i)revenls  more  frei|uent  shipwrecks 
there. 

Labriidor  has  only  one  resident  clergy- 
man, {hough  tlirrc  or  fiiur  work  u(»  and 
down  among  tlie  fisl  <n  during  tbe  summet 
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Until  recent  years  It  was  without  even  a 
doctor.  Then  the  Colonial  government 
put  a  physician  on  the  mailb0.1t— one 
meiiico  for  35,000  people  !  More  recently 
the  Uritish  Deep-Sea  Mission  established 
itself  there  erecting  two  hospitals,  one  at 
Indian  Harbour,  for  the  nonhem,  and  the 
other  at  lialile  Harbour,  for  the  southern 
tectioiL  The  former  is  open  only  durini; 
the  summer,  but  the  latter  remains  in 
operation  the  whole  year,  the  doctors  and 
nurses  taking  turns  to  si>eiid  the  ivinler 
there.  The  Mission  Superintendent 
cruises  with  the  fishing  fleet,  in  a  fine  liitk' 


10  procure  coal.  There  is  rtothing  more 
creditable  in  the  story  of  modern  conflict 
against  jxiveriy  and  destitution  than  the 
record  of  Hie  MisMon's  work  in  feeding  the 
hungrv.  clutliing  the  naked,  and  nursing 
the  sick  liv>eres  of  Labrador. 

The  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the 
"livyeres"  in  the  remotest  harbours,  can 
be  gauged  by  the  following  .-itury,  guaran- 
teed by  the  clergyman  who,  jimrneying 
along  the  coist  in  the  summer,  was  a  partv 
10  it.  He  called  at  ;i  hut  of  a  woman  who 
had  been  bereft  of  her  breadwinner,  and 
was  otTering  her  religio.is  cimsolalion,  tell- 
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hospital  steamer  donated  by  Lord  Strath-  ing  her  to  "inn   ynu 

cona,  and  there  is  a  steam  launch  aitaclied  I.r)rd  who  died  tnr  11 
to   each    hospital,    for  the    r.mveian<-e    of  "  I),Mr\   me."   s'.i,'  r 

serious  cases  from  the  ouiKing  iiarluiurs.  Man  ilead?     Win.  tl 

The  Mis.sion  is  <ioing  a  gre.it  work   for  the  die  -iikI   wc  tiui  kn.m 
moral  and  medical  baicrment  of  the  lisher-  An  illufiraiicm   of 

folk,  and  deserves  everv  ])rai>;e.     Thcl"JO;i  plii-in  is  i"iu.dl>    |iat 

it  confers  on  the  wlii)le  iiiast  is  inestim.ible.  oimiiLdniiig  in  the  n 

and  the  doctors  have  been  able  tu  malcri.illy  emKid  -s  v\.-t\    <-(f\n 

of  ihe  p.orest  per&m.  t':iat  the  cu-i' 


clas 


;  bv  I 


clothing  every    fall,  chiefly  t"  the    w. 
and  children,  and  of  fiorl.stuffs  U<  the  1 
in  return  for  their  cutting  of  wi">d  tn 
the     toilers    of     the     li(is]jiial-shi]i 
launches,  in  a  land  where  it  is  im|><i.s: 
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herself."  The  livyere  sees  nothing,  com- 
prehends nothing, beyond  a  "good  fishery" 
or  a  "  -bad  fishery."  Fishing  represents  the 
sum  of  human  existence. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  case  in 
modem  surgical  annals  occured  there  three 
years  ago.  A  little  girl  of  four  escaped 
from  a  house  in  midwinter,  got  lost  in  the 
snow,  and  before  she  was  found  again  her 
feet  were  badly  frost-bitten.  The  parents 
tried  every  remedy  known  to  them,  but 
without  avail,  and  the  legs  mortified  till 
the  child  was  in  danger  of  death.  To 
save  its  life  the  father  took  a  sharp  axe 
and  cut  the  two  feet  off,  dressing  the 
mutilated  limbs  with  some  of  the  rough- 
and-ready  appliances  which  necessity  sug- 
gests. Wonderful  to  relate,  the  child 
lives  and  is  still  alive,  and  is  now  w^alking 
on  artificial  limbs  procured  for  her  by  the 
mission  doctor,  who  vouches  for  the  story, 
and  has  photographs  showing  the  little 
sufferer  with  her  legs  ofi. 

Labrador  in  the  summer  months,  with  its 
myriad  icebergs  sailing  along  in  stately 
procession,  its  invigorating  climate  and  its 
health-laden  breezes,  is  an  attractive  re- 
treat for  the  wearied  city -dweller,  but  in 
the  fall  and  winter  it  is  as  a  land  accurst. 
On  the  south  coast  existence  is  tolerable, 
but  as  one  goes  north  the  more  appalling 
the  condition  of  the  settlers  becomes.  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  civilised  beings 
in  the  Avorld,  w'hohave  not  offended  against 
the  laws,  so  utterly  desolate  as  those  who 
voluntarily  settle  in  Labrador.  Siberia  has 
doubtless  worse  regions,  where  human 
agencies  have  contributed  to  devise  penal 
inflictions,  but  for  pure  natural  discom- 
forts Labrador  stands  unequalled. 

Perched  among  the  rocks  are  the  rude 
homes  of  the  livyeres.  In  many  places 
the  fronts  of  the  huts  are  upheld  by  posts, 
while  the  rafters  rest  on  convenient  ledges, 
and  ingress  and  egress  are  by  means  of 
ladders.  Timbers  securely  stepped  in 
heaps  of  stones  are  tightly  wedged  against 
the  houses  to  prevent  their  being  over- 
thrown by  the  gales,  while  the  roofs  are 
lashed  down  with  heavy  ropes,  that  some 
boisterous  gust  may  not  uplift  the  thatch. 
The  people  themselves  are  scarcely  less 
wretched.  Groups  of  miserable  grown 
folk  and  starving  children  are  to  be  seen 
in   everv   harbour.     The   livveres   contrive 


to  get  along  with  perhaps  less  clothing  than 
any  other  civilised  beings,  and  that,  too^ 
in  spite  of  zero  weather  for  eight  months 
of  the  year.  Anything  more  pitiful  than 
these  half -clad,  half -fed  children  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive,  and  the  inevitable 
consequence  is  that  the  pitiless  severity  of 
winter  bears  most  harshly  on  the  little 
ones,  inducing  consumption  and  other 
diseases  bred  from  their  herding  together 
and  the  lack  of  wholesome  food. 

Industrial  conditions  on  the  coast  are 
well-nigh  incredible.  The  livyere  gets 
ciedit  for  his  fish  at  two  dollars 
a  quintal,  and  receives  in  exchange 
therefor  fojd  and  ne.ressaries  at  Klondike 
prices.  Tnird-rate  flour  costs  eight  dollars 
a  barrel,  sour  molasses  70  cent,  a  gallon, 
musty  tea  60  cents,  a  pound.  When  a 
man's  catch  of  cod  averages  about  20 
(]u*tntals  a  year,  .the  proiblem  of  existence  is 
well-nigh  unsolvable,  for  these  are  his 
staples,  with  cod,  herring,  and  shellfish  to 
eke  them  out.  Almost  every  fall  the 
Government  has  to  send  stocks  of  food  to 
the  coast,  to  be  doled  out  to  the  neediest 
during  the  \Yinter,  for  they  would  other- 
wise starve.  A  noble  trait  in  them  is  that 
the  mo3t  wretched  can  always  count  on  a 
share  of  what  their  less-destitute  fellows 
possess ;  therefore,  when  diiwster  comes  all 
are  reduced  to  a  uniform  level  of  misery. 
The  Mission  is  doing  much  to  better  their 
lot.  It  does  not  foster  reckless  relief,  but 
feeds  and  clothes  those  really  deserving. 
Last  year  it  distributed  140  sacks  of  cloth- 
ing along  the  coast,  and  every  season  this 
practice  is  pursued.  In  the  light  of  exist- 
ing realities  one  wonders  how  they  survived 
at  all  before  the  Mission  started  work 
"  down  "  there.  A  curious  reversal  of  the 
accepted  order  of  things  is  that  in  New- 
foundland it  is  customarv  to  sav  that  vou 

^  ^  m 

are  going  "  down  "  to  Labrador,  or  "  up'** 
to  the  States.  The  Mission  treats  over 
3.000  patients  yearly,  over  300  being 
classed  as  serious,  and  yet  a  few  seasons 
ago  there  was  not  a  physician  on  the  coast 
at  all.  I  cannot  close  this  paper  better 
than  by  quoting  the  published  opinion  of 
Dr.  Grenfell,  Superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
sion, who  says :  "  The  WTetchedness  of 
these  livyeres  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Their 
lives  are  one  continuous  struggle  against 
starvation,  and  many  pass  from  childhood 
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to  old  age  without  once  knowing  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  decent  suit  of  clothing.  Hunting 
and  Itapping  are  their  sole  occupation 
during  the  winter,  and  they  think  nothing 
of  travelling  one  or  two  hundred  miles, 
into  the  very  Interior  of  the  peninsula,  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  stores,  to  ex- 
change their  peltries  for  ammunition  and 
necessary  foodsiufls.  In  the  early  spring 
they  catch  seals  in  nets  when  the  ice  breaks 
up,  or  salmon  and  trout  in  the  rivers,  which 
products  are  bartered  with  the  codmen 
when  these  come  along,  for  hooks,  lines, 
and  boats  to  fish  with,  and  food  to  sustain 
their  families  while  so  engaged.  Their 
summer's  catch  of  cod  goes  to  procure  a 
winter's  food,  and  the  eMrbitant  prices 
charged  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  ever  to  save  anvthing.  In  bad  years 
the  Goi'ernment  must  intervene  to  keep 
them  from  perishing.  These  Cimdiiions 
are  the  ones  imder  which  generations  have 
lived  and  passed  away,  on  this  forbidding 
territory,  and  all  authorities  competent  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  agree  that  unless  the 
whole  system  of  fishing  and  trading  on  the 
[Mast  is  altered,  there  is  no  ho])e_  of  ever 
effecting  any  improvement.  Even  'f  the 
fisheries  are  go-id,  there  is  nothing  avail- 
able for  these  settlers  exrejii  a  mere  pit- 
lance, a  miseralile  semi-starved  existence,  in 
fact  enough  iood  to  maintain  life  in  them, 
and  enough  dothes  to  keep  ihem    partly 


covered.  The  only  alternative  is  for  the 
Newfoundland  Government  to  grant  them 
free  passages  to  Canada  or  the  United 
States,  or  transplant  them  on  to  its  own 
coast,  where  they  might  try  to  do  belter. 
Such  is  Labrador,  arnl  such  it  must 
continue  to  be,  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
—a  base  for  the  workaday  fisherman 
(luring  the  summer  months.  Its  remote- 
ness and  the  eight  months  ice  embargo  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  its  ever  becoming 
largely  settled,  and  its  inability  to  produce 
the  necessaries  of  civilised  life  is  another 
detriment.  Words  can  supply  only  a  very 
imperfect  portrayal  of  the  abject  misery 
which  afte.Tts  the  coast,  the  reality  has  to 
hi  steT  to  be  properly  appreciated.  There 
are  hundreds  of  people  in  a  state  of  semi- 
st.irvation.  The\  have  been  so  for  many 
years  past,  and  will  be  so  in  the  future. 
Instead  of  dooming  them  to  lifelong 
]>overt\  or  amtinuiny  the  present  system  of 
pauperising  them,  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  to  transfer  them  to  a  region  where 
thev  i-ould  engage  in  other  pursuits,  and 
cease  to  be  a  burden  on  the  colonial  ex- 
cheiiier.  It  is  but  [wor  philosophy  which 
condemns  these  wretched  beings  to  the 
Cv.'rtainiy  of  starvation,  nakedness,  and  the 
miseries  born  of  bitter  cold  and  indifferent 
shelter,  and  lo  the  ever-present  danger  of 
perishing  during  the  long  winter  from  any 
or  all  of  these  causes. 
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THE  BISHOP'S  BUSINESS 

By  MARGARET   PURVES 


THE  Bishop  of  Bampton  leant  back  in 
his  cha'T  and  smiled.  Before  him 
lay  the  letter  that  had  caused  his  train  of 
thought  to  skip  about  two-score  years. 

Presently  he  picked  the  missive  up,  and 
examined  it  more  closely. 

"  Verv  well  done  indeed  !"  he  murmured 
approvingly.  "  But  Goggles  could  have 
done  it  better  !  We  got  what  we  wanted, 
too  I  The  Head  was  a  decent  sort  of  fel- 
low— ^perhajvs  he  remembered  a  simi!>ar 
petition  granted.  But  this  iis  a  more 
ierious  affair.''  He  pocketed  the  "  Round 
Robin "  petition,  and  sat  trying  to  bite 
some  |:hought  omt  of  the  service  able -look- 
ing brown  pen  handle. 

He  was  young — io:  a  bishop.  Below 
fcis  bushy  eyebrows  there  lurked  a  humor- 
ous expression  in  his  grey  eyes.  He  had 
not  long  borne  the  honours  of  his  i)re£ent 
position;  uhat  presently  w.hen  he  felt  his 
ground  he  m'ght  find  a  way  of  eluding 
then  seemed  more  than  probable. 

Perhaps  his  inexperience  made  him  en- 
thusiastic: or  U:e  jiroverbial  New  BriAjni 
had  so.net hing  to  do  with  his  earnestness 
in  dealing  with  this  almost  impertinent  re- 
quest of  the  par'shioners  of  Huundwood. 

Namely,  that  it  might  please  his  lord- 
sliip  to  cx)nferon  the  Rev.  Archibald  Mar- 
ietta, vicar  of  Hound wo:>d.  ano'her  and.  if 
possible,  more  remunerative  Benefice. 

Now,  what  struck  the  Bi-hop  as  sugges- 
tive was  the  fact  that  forty -five  p^-ople 
should  mutually  agree  that  their  pastor  de- 
served preferment. 

Taking  down  certain  bulky  lxx)ks.  he 
found  that  the  Rev.  Archibald  Marietta's 
inoome  wao  ^£400  a  year  and  a  few  acres 
of  glebe  land. 

As  taings  went,  the  liishoj)  was  aware 
that  this  st'pcnd  w;ls  far  from  being  below 
the  average.  From  the  same  Untk  he  was 
also  made  aware  that  the  vicar  in  (jueslion 
was  on  the  right  side  of  fifty,  and  had 
oc<nipied  his  present  living  siiiK^e  he  was 
fully  ordained. 

At  this  moment  the  Cha])lain-Secretary 
entered:  the  bishop  felt  that  only  re.-;pet*t 
of  office  prevented  a  reproachful  l<>ok. 
ciupled  w  ih  a  few    words  of  admoniliou 


as  to  the  brevity  of  time,  and  the  pile  of 
letters  waiting  perusal.  All -import  ant  as 
the  Chaplain  knew  to  his  cost,  having  spent 
two  hours  weeding  them  out  from  a  couple 
of  no^v  overflowing  waste-paper  baskets. 

"  Be  seated,"  said  the  bishop  genially. 
**  To  the  parishioners  of  Houndwood  an 
acknowledgement  of  their  letter,  which 
shall  in  due  course  receive  consideration/' 

When  the  secretary  had  finished  writmg 
there  were  three  more  replies  ready.  The 
bishf)p  was  taking  time  by  the  forelock — 
a  foolish  i)ractice,  the  chaplain  considered. 
Were  there  not  a  hundred  and  one  emer- 
gencies for  whioh  that  forelock  should  be 
reserved  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Bampton  glanced  up  and 
smiled,  one  might  say  almost  boyishly,  into 
the  discreetly -reserved  eyes  of  the  cliaplain, 
vsiio  was  old  enough  to  be  his  father. 

**  Vour  lordship  has  doubtless  some  direc- 
tion to  give  in  view  of  your  short  absence?" 
The  words  were  six)ken  gravely. 

'*  Dear  me,  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I 
was  to  have  a  holiday.  Really,  I  fail  to 
see  the  need  of  it.  Ixx)k  here, 
Brooks,  you  go  instead.  A  blow  by  the 
sea  will  do  yuu  more  good.  Why,  I  haven't 
expended  any  strength  yet  !''  As  if  to 
prove  thj  Wv)rds,  or  invite  a  challenge,  he 
stretched  out  two  remarkably  powerful 
hands. 

The  Chaj)lain  would  have  smiled :  the 
bishop  saw  his  lips  "twitch,  .tlien  he  remem- 
bered just  in  Lime  the  presence  of  a 
su]>erior. 

"  That's  decided,"  remarket!  the  bishop 
cheerful  1  v. 

Tile  older  man  shoi  him  a  keen  glance; 
l>ef*»r'e  lie  withdrew  it  a  curioiLslv  soft  ex- 
l)ress"oi  for  an  instant  dimmed  the  steely 
blUv?  e\es. 

"Vour  lordship  must  excuse  me  fo.r 
m.Mition:r>g  the  fa<n,  but  it  would  saircely 
be  etiqu.-lte  f<»r  nie  to  ai'tvpt.  Neverthe- 
less.   I    tliank  \<jur  lordvliij) 

*' Then  Nou  decline,"  the  bishop  inter- 
pjst-l  (ninly. 

The  Chaplain  bowe<i.  and  smiled,  re- 
lieved. He  knew  the  |)osition  of  servility 
so  well  that  an\  oilier  seemed  as  unseemly 
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as  for  him  to  go  forth  in  the  morning  clad 
in  grey  flannels. 


CHAPTER   II. 

EVEN  the  crow  would  have  to  fly  a 
considerable  distance,  if  ft  were 
seeking  livelier  scenes,  from  Hound  wood 
to  fny  plac3  of  importance. 

Others  less  g'fted  -had  to  make  a  day's 
journey  of  it,  and  either  return  at  some  un- 
seemly hour  or  spend  the  ni^^ht  with 
friends. 

And  yet  some  people  in  Houndiwood 
w**re  staid  and  old-fa-hioned  enough,  even 
in  these  stirring  times,  to  consider  this  an 
advantage.  A  few,  to  be  counted  on  one 
band,  were  conservative  enough  to  think 
that  the  beauty  of  the  world  was  com- 
passed in  their  deep  mossy  dales  and 
flowering  banks;  that  there  was  music 
enough  in  the  rippling  stream  and  the 
ordiestra  of  birds  to  satisfy. 

What  did  anything  matter  outside  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  ? 

Among  these  contented  few  Anice  Mar- 
ietta, the  vicar's  daughter,  stcxxl  foremost. 
Her  home  was  the  whole  world  (to  her. 

She  dreamt  of  nothing  more  divine  than 
one  day  resting  in  God's  pea.'ef'ui  acre, 
where,  to  her  fancy,  there  must  come  to  her 
in  summertime  the  sound  of  singing,  and 
the  pattering  of  children's  feet  on  the 
paved  path. 

Strangers — for  even  they  at  rare  inter- 
vals visited  Houndw^xjd — looking  for  the 
first  time  at  Anice  experienced  a  strange 
thrill.  The  divine  conjtentment  that  was 
expressed  in  every  movement ;  everv  glance 
from  her  eyes  that  had  somehow  managed 
to  retain  the  freshness  of  childhoxl ;  every 
slowly-spoken  word  that  she  uttered,  called 
up  with  startling  distinctness  the  remem- 
brance that  this  old  world  had  once  been 
a  Garden  of  Eden. 

The  villagers  loved  her :  the  strong  and 
gay  felt  stronger  and  happier  for  her  pre- 
sence: the  old  and  dying  glad  that  she  was 
there  to  shed  a  ray  of  brightness  when 
darkness  falls. 

For  her  sake  there  had  been  silence  and 
a  surface  contentment  all  the.^  years, 
lest  her  eyes  should  be  dimmed  and  her 
heart  saddened  by  the  knowledge  that  her 
father  was  no  favourrte. 

•*  Do  men  gather  grapes  off  thorns,  or 


figs  off  thistles?"  the  vicar  on  a  certain 
Sunday  in  the  year  asked  his  parishioners. 

Looking  at  Anice,  as  she  sat  so  stiM  with 
peace  emphasised  on  her  sweet  face,  they 
had  a  proof  that  it  was  possible. 

Archibald  Marietta  had  trampled  on 
their  rights:  had  sided  with  the  Squire 
that  it  was  rigiht  and  proper  that  they 
should  live  in  uninhabitable  houses  from 
one  week  to  another,  spending  every  far- 
thing with  a  sigh  of  regre-t. 

Besides  all  this,  the  man  was  quarrel- 
some. And  had  he  not  always  the  whip 
hand  when  he  could  in  thinly -disguised 
words  s^)undly  rate  them  every  Sunday  ? 

Sometimes  they  marvelled  in  a  blank 
kind  of  way  why  they  went  to  Church  at 
such  times.  On  a  Alonday  after  one  of 
these  disguised  scoldings  some  old  fellow 
•would  flick  his  red  han-dkerchief  and  de- 
clare that  he  would  not  do  so  again. 

But  next  Sunday,  custom,  or  the  love  of 
looking  at  Anice,  found  him  there  as  usual. 
To  his  slow  imagination  there  would 
gleam  a  smile  of  triumph  in  th-  vicar's 
eyes:  a  curve  of  disdain  on  his  thin  lips: 
more  hunching,  if  possible,  of  hi^  thin 
shoulders  till  one  might  have  imagined  a 
perpetual  shrug  of  contempt. 

This,  then,  was  the  Archibald  Marietta 
the  j>eople  knew.  But  Anice  loved  a  very 
different  man.  There  was  no  one  quite  so 
good  an:l  clever  as  her  father.  In  her 
inno.'ence  s!ie  i)raised  him  to  the  very 
faces  of  these  dscontented  ones. 

If  they  smiled  they  turned  aside  to  do 
so. 

Strangely  enough,  in  his  own  household 
the  vicar  wa^s  the  man  his  daughter  con- 
sidered him. 

She  had  ke{)t  house  for  fifteen  years, 
(ver  since  her  m')ther  died,  and  she  had 
Ccjased  to  devote  special  hours  to  study.  She 
had  put  away  the  books  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, and  iiad  now  well  nigh  forgotten  all 
thev  c^^ntained.  Davs  devoted  to  house- 
keeping,  visiting  among  the  people,  the 
making  of  her  simple  frocks,  the  guidance 
of  M( others  Meetings,  and  her  school 
children,  left  little  time  over  for  leisure  or 
more  ostentatious  accomplishmen»ts. 

Very  quickly,  indeed,  the  Seasons  suc- 
ceed each  other:  thev  alwavs  f<7und  Anice 
as  i)eaceful  and  contented. 

But  Fate,   either  jealous  of  svicK  V\n\\^- 
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patience,  had  an  awakening  for  Anice  Mar- 
ietta close  at  hand. 

CHAPTER   III. 

THE  few  helpers  had  left  the  church, 
and  Anice  was  finishing  the  harvest 
decorations.  Dusk  was  falling,  but  there 
was  still  plenty  to  do.  She  worked  quickly 
and  easily,  as  one  who  knows  exactly  from 
long  practice  how  each  sheaf  of  corn  or 
bunch  of  fruit  ought  to  be  placed. 

At  present  she  was  decorating  a  window, 
and  every  now  and  then  had  to  descend  for 
fresh  supplies. 

So  engrossed  was  the  worker  in  her  pro- 
gress that  she  did  not  notice  the  entrance 
of  a  stranger,  who,  in  the  usual  manner  of 
strangers,  had  come  on  arrival  to  inspect 
the  grand  old  church. 

**  Allow  me,"  said  he,  taking  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  and  handing  up  her 
fresh  supply. 

She  looked  down,  and  a  ni,:ddle-aged 
man  in  blue  spectacles  looked  up.  She 
thanked  him,  and  took  the  handful  care- 
fully. 

For  a  little  time  they  worked  in  silence : 
the  newcomer  not  sure  if  she  cared  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  even  in  subdued  tones. 

"  This  is  ncjL  the  first  .time  that  you  ihave 
helped  to  decorate  a  church?*'  Anice  said, 
when  the  silence  wis  beojming  oppressive. 

"  By  no  means — nor  the  last,  I  hope,'' 
the  stranger  said.  "  When  we  have 
finished  will  you  show  me  round  ?" 

"  My  father  can  do  that  best ;  it  is  one 
of  his  great  pleasures  pointing  out  the 
beauties." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  equally  fond  and 
proud  of  them?" 

Anice  smiled:  he  wished  she  had 
answered. 

A  little  later  they  finished;  then  Anice 
went  to  send  her  father.  The  stranger 
watched  her  until  she  was  out  of  sight. 

The  vicar  made  his  appearance  pre- 
sently, and  did  the  honours  of  the  old 
church  pompously. 

To  all  of  which  the  stranger  listened 
deferentially.  Now  and  then  interlacing 
an  apt  remark  or  answer. 

ArchibrJd  Marietta  began  to  thaw.  It 
was  so  seldom  that  a  man  of  culture  came 
to  Houndwood  that  such  an  opportunity 
was  too  good  to  Le  m'.sed. 


It  ended  as  George  3<^uthbert  intended: 
he  was  invited  to  share  their  cold  supper. 

He  was  more  charmed  than  e^**-  with 
Anice  without  her  hat. 

"  A  little  piece  of  genuine  old  Dresden," 
he  admitted,  when  he  walked  reluctantly 
away  to  his  humble  lodging,  with  the  firm 
intention  of  taking  the  vicar  at  his  word, 
and  "  making  him:elf  at  home  with  tbem, 
a.ad  dropping  in  any  time  that  he  was  pass- 
mg. 

He  decided  to  pass  frejuently. 

For  a  week  he  spent  the  bulk  of  his 
time  chatting  pleasantly  with  the  vicar. 
When  he  was  unfortunately  engaged  Anice 
did  her  best  to  keep  him  amused.  He 
seemed  pleased  with  her  smallest  efforts: 
to  her  slightest  and  n.ost  inexperienced  re- 
marks he  lisrer.ed  witli  profound  interest 

Ihe  rest  of  the  time  Stuthbert  spent  in 
making  himself  popular  amo.ig  the  people : 
listened  to  the  many  plaud-'ts  of  the  good- 
ness of  Anice  with  interest,  and  presently 
to  the  labourers'  grievances  gravely  and 
sympatheacally.  He  became  so  popular 
that  one  of  the  Forty -Five  confided  in  him 
their  daring  venture  of  the  "Round  Robin  ;" 
the  bLshoi)s  prompt  rq)ly  to  think  tJneir 
request  over.  The  man's  words  called  up 
to  the  hearer's  vision  a  bishop  dressed  in 
white  and  gold,  sitting  on  a  gilded  chair 
on  a  raised  platform,  who  had  nothing 
else  t )  do  but  listen  to  complaints.  Stuth- 
bert smiled :  he  was  a  student  of  human 
nature,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
disturb  these  ideas. 

So  it  cani'C  about,  at  the  end  of  that  won- 
derful week,  ttJhat  George  Stuthbert  and 
Anice  !M arietta  loved  each  other.  That 
this  love  was  io  be  acknowledged  was,  as 
yet,  on  the  lips  of  the  gods. 


s 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LOWLY  the  bishop  <licta'ted   the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  secretary  : — 


**Dear  Mr.  Marietta, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  offering  you 
the  living  of  Astwood  Royjil,  full  particulars  of 
which  1  enclose.*' 

When  the  Chaplain  had  withdrawn  the 
bishop  still  sat  with  that  (juiet  smile  of 
satisfact"on  u])on  his  face. 

There  would  be  no  doubt  of  Marietta's 
prompt  acceptance,  as  the  change  was  in 
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all  respects  to  his  advantage.  It  would  be 
a  scientific  instead  of  an  agrcultural  dis- 
trict. 

Two  days  elapsed,  while  the  bishop 
watched  the  post  bag  with  interest.  At 
last  Marietta's  answer  was  in  bis  hand. 

Rapidly  he  scanned  the  contents,  smiled, 
and  re-read  more  carefully.  Then  the 
pathos  of  the  busineas  appealing  to  him,  he 
frowned. 

The  Vicar  of  Hound  wood's  answer  was : 


tt 


My  Lord, 


**  Your  lordship's  letter  has  received 
my  careful  attention.  While  sensible  of  the 
great  honour  your  lordship  has  done  roe  in 
offering  the  living  at  Astwood  Royal,  I  feel  that, 
as  I  have  lived  at  Houndwood  so  manv  year?,  I 
must  consider  the  feelings  of  my  parishioners  in 
the  matter.  They,  I  am  assured,  would  be 
adverse  to  any  change. 

**  At  my  time  of  life,  as  {wssibly  your  lordship 
is  aware,  having  won  the  affection  of  one's 
people,  it  is  hard  to  start  the  uphill  work 
afresh. 

**  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Archibald  Marletta.*' 

After  a  few  moments  thought  the  bishop 
called  his  secretary,  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  visit  this  little  out-of-the-world 
place,  where  a  man  could  consider  affec- 
tion before  preferment.  How  needlessly, 
only  his  lordship  knew  ! 

When  the  news  of  the  Bishop  of  Bamp- 
ton's  proposed  visit  reached  Houndwood 
Vicarage,  it  startled  ever}one  into  activity. 
The  King  himself  could  not  have  caused 
more  commotion.  From  attic  to  cel- 
lar the  vicarage  was  made  even  more  spot- 
less. 

Anice  herself  undertook  the  cooking  for 
the  first  meal  for  fthe  bishop.  She  felt  it 
would  be  something  like  sacrilege  to  permit 
Jane's  red  hands  to  touch  food  destined  for 
so  great  a  personage's  sustenance. 

Certainly,  all  these  preparations  took 
Anice  out  of  herself — a  self  from  which 
she  was  continually  receiving  surprises. 
They  all  dated  from  a  certain  week  that 
had  passed  on  wings. 

But  the  stranger  had  vanished  into  that 
outer  world :  only  the  startling  change  in 
Anice's  face  gave  warning  that  he  had  ever 
been — at  least,  to  a  casual  observer  1 


For  Anice  the  world  v-s  for  ever 
changed. 

She  thought  a  little  sadly  as  she  pre- 
pared things,  how  different  it  would  be  if 
George  Stuthbert  had  been  coming. 

At  length  all  was  in  readiness.  A  sur- 
face calm  reigned  in  the  house.  The 
bisf.iop  would  be  with  them  in  abovit  an 
hour.  It  was  between  the  lights,  but  the 
vicar  would  not  have  the  vicarage  illumi- 
nated for  the  arrival. 

Anice,  in  her  pale  grey  Sunday  frock, 
stood  waiting  nervously  in  tKe  hall  behind 
her  father  when  wheels  were  heard. 

The  vicar  called  up  his  pompous  manner 
to  aid  his  growing  ner\'ousness.  The 
bishop  entered  the  hall :  the  vicar  called 
his  daughter  forward — as  if  she  were  still 
a  child  in  pinafores ;  quite  as  bashfully  as 
in  those  olden  days  she  obeyed. 

Having  been  taught  that  it  is  rude  not 
to  look  at  the  person  you  are  shaking 
hands  with,  however  much  you  would 
rather  not,  she  lifted  her  black-fringed 
eves. 

The  bishop  raised  her  fingers  to  his  lips. 
To  her  father's  amazement  she  laughed 
gaily. 

The  bishop  led  her  to  the  drawing- 
room  :  he  smiled  when  he  saw  certain 
changes,  and  drew  her  still  nearer. 

The  Vicar  of  Houndwood  stood  staring 
at  him  stiffly.  Again  Anice  laughed  hap- 
pily. 

"  My  lord,  this — this  is  somewhat — 
ahem — eccentric !" 

"Not  at  all.  The  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world,  I  assure  you  !''  He  felt  in  his 
pocket,  and  brought  forth  a  pair  of  blue 
spectacles,  put  them  on,  then  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  vicar.  "George  Stuthbert  is 
my  baptismal  name,"  he  remarked,  still 
holding  Anice's  hand.  "And  I  think  1 
can,  with  your  consent,  'sir,  persuade  your 
daughter  to  do  me  the  honour  of  sharing 
it." 

"  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  Bishop  of 
Bampton  should  give  his  father-in-law  pre 
ferment,"  everyone  agreed.      "Very  nice, 
too,  for  the  vicar  to  be  so  near  ihis  daugh- 
ter." 

And  the  Forty-Five  of  the  "Round 
Robin  "  held  their  peace. 
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THE  SERMON  ON  THE  WALL 

A    ItELW  OF  THE   TWELFTH   CESTVIiY 


By  LAURENCE   MORTON 


IN  ihe  district  roiiml  London,  go  which 
w.iy  \ou  will,  ihere  are  niimerims 
places  where  some  relir  of  bj-gi>ne  limes 
is  preser\-eii ;  litlle-knnwn  and  unimjior- 
tant  maylie.  yet  full  of  interest  nnre  the 
details  ()f  its  history  are  supplieti.  Chalilon 
Church  (Surrey)  contains  such  an  one;  it 
can,  moreover,  be  rearhed  without  any 
great  trouble,  a  i)oint  in  its  favour  with 
those  who  like  to  make  short  rambles 
abroad  with  ,in  object  in  view.  For  the 
reader  also,  the  following  descrijition  and 
illustrations  may  have  sr)me  interest. 

Chaidon  is  a  little  village  quite  out  of 
the  leaten  track,  amongs;  tbe  Surrey  hills. 
and  lies  alxiut  six  miles  south  of  Croydon, 
It  may  be  reached,  after  taking  the  train  to 
Stoat's  Nest  (L.B.  and  S.C.  Railway),  by 
a  pleasant  walk  of  a  little  more  than  three 
miles  over  Farthing  Down,  which  we 
noticed  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation 
of  London  under  tbe  Open  Spaces  Act  of 


1870,  The  Londoner  mav.  tberefore,  con- 
sider himself  at  home.  After  walking  over 
ihf  Donii.  across  whii-b  a  rough  tr.ark  does 
dut;  for  a  road,  we  pa.sseil  into  a  shady, 
winding  lane,  iwn  .small  cottages  being  at 
the  entrance  on  the  left.  This  lane,  after 
one  run  downhill,  brought  us  up  the  hill 
on  which  the  church  is  situated.  It  is  sur- 
rounded bv  a  liiile  churchyard,  and  there  is 
at  the  back  a  building  now  used  as  a  farm, 
which  was  formerly  part  of  a  manor  be- 
longing to  the  de  Culvert  family. 

The  church  dates  bark  to  early  times, 
being  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book;  some 
of  the  arches  now  remaining  are  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  bell  hanging  in  the 
porch  is  tbe  oldest  in  Surrey,  and  is  dated 


^5°i 


Tilled 


Beati 


Pauli."  and  is  in  good  condition;  the  rim 
is  two  inches  thick,  so  that  there  is  reason 
to  expect  that  it  will  l>e  hearii  for  many 
years  to  come.      The  church  is  also   pro- 

in 
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litied  with  .1  set  of  beils  w 

orVed  by  hand- 

levt-rs. 

In    ihe  chancel    there   i 

an  old    store 

monument,  dated  1562,  bearing  a  lengthy 

exhortation  to  remember  th 

e  poor.     Under 

the  altar  lie  buried  two  of  the  de  Culvert 

family,  who  came  to  Engl 

nd  at  the  time 

of  the  Norman  Conquest, 

ind  who  subse- 

quently  owned  land  in  this 

neighboiirhood. 

The  piscina  is 

on      the     east 

wall,     instead 

of    rts    usual 

place    on    the 

south   side  of 

the     chance! : 

the  remains  of 

anotiier  are  to 

be  seen  in  the 

north        aisle. 

■^ 

the    east    end 

>'? 

of  which  was 

-fii 

evidently        a 

a  ^ 

chapel    at  one 

time,        but 

^'     fk 

which      now 

£  yl 

ends  on  a  line 

with  the  chan- 

-i-fti^ 

cel  steps.  The 

ar.__  ^      f  9 

old  akar  table 

stands      there 

»|«?|^^— — 

at       present. 

^Bi3 

still         very 
sturdy      look- 

=^ 

ing.    The  pul- 

^^^H 

pit        is       nf 

^^^H 

car\'ed       oak, 

^^^H 

and  bears  the 

^^^E 

^^^^-'  •■':'^v' 

following     in- 

^Bb 

scription  :— 

^^1 

PATIENCE 

LAMBERT, 

CHALDON 

'657- 

This  lady  was  t 

e  donor 

as   well    as  the 

St.  The  panels  are  plain,  except  for 
the  abrjve,  and  are  bordered  with  different 
designs ;  the  carved^  ledge  is  wide,  and 
slopes  upwards,  supported  by  twisted  iron 
bars.  This  good  dime  lost  no  opportunity 
apparently,  of  putting  her  name  forward  : 
even  her  husband's  tomb  bears  these 
words:— "the  husband  of  Pauline  Lam- 
bert." 

The  gem  of  the  church,  however,  in  point 


111  aritiquaiian  interest,  is  the  painting  w 
which  the  west  wall  was  decuraled,  som^ 
where  near  the  year  iioo;  this  wall, 
the  way,  is  of  the  Norman  period,  and  h 
one  small  window  near  the  top.  The  pai 
ing  was  discovered  in  1870,  previous  to" 
which  it  had  been  hidden  with  whitewash  j 
the  figures  arc  in  outline,  against  a  brown 
background,  no  attempt  whatever  being 
made  at  shat^ 


of  the  middle 
aisle  wall,  and 
is  divided  in- 


ladder  of  sal- 
vation, on  Ihe 
Ujiper  half  of 
which    a     few 
figures       are 
seen      ascend-  . 
ing  to  heaven,  ] 
the  reward  of 
(heir       right- 
eousness ;      at 
the    head    of 
this  ladder  ia 
a      half-figure  ■ 
o  f        Christ,  j 
b  e  a  ring 
rru.ss,        while  J 
on  either  side  | 
are     the 
and       m 
The       lower  ] 
pan     is     de- 
ixjEed     to    de-  ] 
picting      1 
punishment  of  1 
CHURCH,  sjn ;      a     pic-  ] 

tonal  repre-  , 
sentation  of  "  faotle  descensus,"  for  those  I 
who  descend  outnumber  those  who  ascend,   f 

The  subject  appears  to  commence  in 
right-hand  corner  with  the  Tree  of  Life] 
and  the  serpent  crawling  among  its.  I 
branches.  In  this  same  division  is  shownJ 
the  "  Bridge  of  Spikes,"  upheld  by  two  bigJ 
demons;  there  is  a  fifteenth  century  York-" 
shire  poem  which  contains  the  myth  that  I 
the  holders  of  certain  occupations  were  pre-  ■. 
destined  to  this  kind  of  punishment,    Fnxn  i 
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right  to  left,  the  figures  on  the  bridge  are 
a  mason,  bricklayer,  two  women  with  a 
piei-e  of  stuff,  anri  a  man  with  a  bowl. 
Underneath  the  liriilge  is  seen  the  end  of 
an  usurer,  knrtwn  In  his  jxiuoh  and  the 
money  falling  fnmi  his  mouth,  typical  of 
ill-KOtlen  gains ;  two  small  demons  ate 
"attending"  to  hiiti  with  pinrers.  while  he 
is  being  burnt.  On  the  left  of  the  ladder 
is  a  huge  cauhlmn.  into  which  two  deraims 
are  pitchforking  jieiiple  ;  this  fate  was  sup- 
posed to  ho  s|)e.-iallv  rcserveri  for  mur- 
derers.   On  .the  riglit  "f  the  c.iuldron  is  the 


small  figure  representing  a  lady  having  her 
hand.s  bitten  off  by  a  dog— as  a  punish- 
ment and  a  warning  against  the  overfeed- 
ing of  pet  animals  whilst  the  poor  and 
needy  were  left  unninsidered  and  uncared 
for.  In  the  extreme  left  are  three  people 
whitsc  feel  are  being  eati-u  by  a  wolf,  the 
punishment  of  a  gay,  wnrldly  life. 

The  dedication  mark  of  a  Maltese  cross, 
surrounded  by  a  circle,  is  placed  below  this' 
])ortion. 

In  the  upper  division  on  the  right  we  find 
Chrisl  walking  over  Satan,   who  is  bound 


-..   ..     —:=^:-  .        -'.^L. -11  --  .- a 

FH 

OM    A    DRAWING    OF    TKF. 

CUAI.DON    CULR<.H    FKf:SCO. 

figure  of  a  maji,  « 

h  stall  and  walli-t.  also 

nil  aii..;;i,rr  itridge  of  S^.ikes  ;  this  signifies 

abotlleinhish.Mi.l 

CLiuccrning  whom  iheru 

.-i::    .■i>:;.|ii,T,il.       'I'MH.ud.s  tlitm    flies   an 

is  a  legendary   tak 

Hf    is    sup]">sed    to 

angel  ^iih  a  .scroll.  «lij  1,  bears  nu  wording 

have  parted  with  li 

schtak  for  wherewitlial 

but  m.iy  be  meant  Uk  "'gospel  r>;w.s."  Here, 

to  drink,  and  ti>  h. 

vu  been  uvonaken  by  a 

aU>,  an   angel   is  ><vn  helping  two  .louls 

terrible  disease,  du 

ing  which  time  he  suf- 

to   heaven;   this   is   .•;up|.a'M.-d   To   represent 

fered    from  e'luall 

-  terrible  v■i^ions  as  to 

the  tran>laiion  of  Knoli  and  Klijah.  who, 

future   punisiunent 

The    legend   g.«s   on 

according  b,  the  Old  'IVsramenl  Scriptures, 

to  state  that  as  he 

was  rt-pentant  he  was 

di<l   not   .lie  after  the  ordinari    manner  of 

allowed  10  recover,  ti'ough  why  he  is  shown 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  ladder  is  a  mvsierv. 
The  demon  imme<iiaicly  0:1  the  left  of  the 
ladder  is  engaged  in  helping  i>eop|e  to 
descend  to  his  domain.  Hehind  him  is  a 
No.  26.     Ma;  1!IU3. 


mankinil.  In  the  left  .livisiun  stands  the 
an-hangel  Michael,  wt-ighing  soul-s,  while 
the  devil  is  engaged  in  trying  to  tamper 
with  the  balances.  The  three  small  figures 
arc  supi"':.ei|  by  .some    to    be    the    three 
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Marys.  The  angel  above  is  carrying  the 
repentant  thief  straight  to  heaven,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  guarded  hy  the  angel 
below  him. 

The  elTect  of  all  this  is  not  nearly  so 
gruesome  as  may  be  imagined ;  it  was 
meant  as  a  warning,  and  possibly  succeeded 
in  its  intention;  for  in  olden  times  there 
-was  no  scruple  made  of  frig'itening  folks 
to  works  of  righteousness,  the  lasting  good 
of  which  may,  perhaps,  be  called  in  qiies- 
tion.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
motive  which  prompted  the  obliteration  of 
this  painting.  Most  "  whitewashing "  is 
FUt  down  to  Cromwellian  troops;  yet  the 


division  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats  was 
sufficiently  marked,  and  should  have  satis- 
fied the  most  ardent  Puritan.  Perhaps 
'twas  the  manner,  and  not  the  matter,  which 
displeased. 

Besitles  the  clue  it  affords  to  prevalent 
religious  sentiment,  this  painting  is  one  of 
the  earliest  S]>ecimens  left  in  England 
of  muTal  decoration,  and  taien  as  a 
curiosity  alone  repays  one  well  for  the 
visit. 

1  feel  specially  indebted  to  the  Rev.  G. 
E.  Belcher  for  his  permission  to  reproduce 
his  photographs  of  the  painting  and  the 
church. 
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By   WILFRID    L.    RANDELL 

LOVE,  languid  with  his  lonely    play 
That  led  to  other  hearts'  undoing, 
Threw  his  keen   darts  and  boiv  away, 
Gathered  of    vervain  one  sweet  spray. 
Disguised   him  as  an  April  day 
And    went  a-wooing. 

But  Aprils  coy,  reluctant  mood 

Unstable  was  for  sweethearts  winning; 
They  would  by  lovers  brave  be  wooed — 
Neither  by  wanton  nor  by  prude. 
So  scourged  poor  Love  with  hawthorn  rood 

For  his  sweet  sinning  ! 

"O  bluebells,  ring  a  chime  for  me, 

For  I  am  May,  from  Fairyland  I"     .     . 

Shj  found  Love  crying  bitterly — 

Fl-mgbim  a  rose,  to  hold  in  fee 

A  kiss — and,  laughing.  Love  and  she 
Went  hand  in  hand  1 
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A    FORECAST 

By  GEORGE   CECIL 


ONE  of  those  entertaining  works  of  re- 
ference which  cater  for  the  enquiring 
public  gravely  asserts  that  opera  is  "  n 
dramatic  enteilainment  in  which  music 
forms  an  e^ential  and  not  merely  an  acces- 
sory part" — and  that  the  "librello,  or  book 
of  words,  rarely  possesses  in-,  claim  to 
literary  merit."  Modern  opera  (so  far  as 
the  Covent  Garden  eslablijl: 
oerned,  means  a 
little  more,  for  it 
includes  works 
which  are,  in 
many  cases,  f  ur^ 
nished  with  an 
admirable  plot, 
singers  who  are, 
for  the  most 
part,  competent 
— many  of  them 
being  in  request 
in  Paris,  New 
York,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow, 
Milan,  Naples, 
Beriin.  Dresden, 
Brussels,  and  in 
other  c'ties  where 
opera  is  given, 
one  of  the  finest 
orchestras  to 

which  an  artist 
could  wish  to 
sing.and  a  list  of 
lubscnbers  wh'ch 
includes  all  the 
best  known  peu- 
ple  of  Mayfa'r 
and  Belgravia, 
Kens  ington  — 
and  the  Western 
wilds  which  lie 
beyond.  The 

King  and  Queen 
invariably  take  a 
box ;  the  Duke 
of  Fife,  the  Du- 
chess   of    Port- 


MADAME      MF.LBA. 


land,  Lord  Crewe,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lady 
Londonderry,  Lord  Pembroke,  Lord  Ports- 
muuth,  Lady  Mountsiephen,  Lily  Duchew 
of  ^L1rlborough,  the  Dud^iess  of  Leeds, 
I-ord  lii'hester.  Lord  Hacewood,  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild.  Mr.  Alfred  de 
Kothsch'Id,  Mrs.  Uischnffslein,  Lady  Nay- 
lor  Leyland,  Mrs.  Ronalds,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Holland,  Mrs.  ilackay,  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Paget  are 

amongst  t  h  e 
habitues ;  and 
Colonel  Probvn, 
Mr.  Henry  6p- 
penheim,  Mr. 
Arnold  Mofley, 
Mr,  Ralf  E. 
Lambton,  Mr. 
H.  V.  Higgins, 
Madame  Patti— 
or,  as  she  is  of- 
ten termed,  the 
Baroness  Ced- 
erstrom,  and 

Captain  Hol- 
ford  are  box- 
holders.  Other 
supporters  are 
Mr.  Hartl— who 
spends  his  life 
listening  t  o 

operas,  Lady 
Colin  Campbell 
— ^vho       seldom 

port  ant  perform- 
ance, Mr.  Hig- 
gins—  of  the 
Syndicate,  Lord 
and  Lady  de 
Grey.  Lord  Es'i- 
er,  Mr,  Pierpont 
Morgan — who  is 
by  far  the  most 
artistic  and  en- 
lightened of  mil- 
lionaires. Sir 
Alfred  and  Lady 
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Harmsworth,    Signor   Tosti,    Mr.    Robert 

Hilchetis — Wliose  excellent  critiques  are 
amongst  the  few  which  are  woith  reading, 
(he  Editor  of  Punch^Sii  Frederick  Bur- 
nand,  Sir  Douglas  Straight — who  controls 
the  destinies  of  the  fall  Mall  Gazitle. 
and  various  minor  scriblers— who  implore 
their  better-informed  friends  to  explain  to 
Ihem  the  difference  between  a  bassoon  and 
a  baritone,  and  if  Melba  sings  Mimi  or 
Musetta  ! 

Until  Augustus  Harris  assumed  the 
direction  of  affairs  operatic,  the  operas 
were    performed  in 

Italian  —  irresp>ec-  ^^-- 

tive  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  com- 
posers. Thus, 
"Carmen"  (which 
is  essentially  a 
French  work)  was 
given  in  a  lan- 
guage which  does 
not  show  i-t  to  ad- 
vantage; "Tann- 
hauser,"  "  Lohen- 
grin," "  Romeo  e( 
Juliette,"  and  "Die 
Meistersinger "  al- 
so were  provided 
with  Italian 
words;  and  several 
other  operas  were 
'handicapped  in 
like  manner.  But 
when  "  Druriolan- 
iis"  revived  the  so- 
called  "  Italan 
Opera,"  he  took 
council  with  Lady 
de  Grey,  M.  Jean 
and  M.  Edouard 
de  Rtijike,  Signor 
Herman  Klein,  and  c.ner  practical 
petqile — with  the  result  that  after  he  had 
"  run  "  two  or  three  seasons  each  work  was 
sung  in  its  original  language.  So 
thoroughly  did  he  go  into  ithe  matter,  tfiat 
he  even  determined  to  give  English 
(and  English  mus'cians !)  a  chance, 
and  invited  the  comp:ser  of  "The 
Better  Land  "  to  try  his  fnand  at 
the  most  interesting  form  of  muiic. 
The  experiment  was,  alas  !  not  a  success: 
— ne'thsr  "  Signa  "  nor  "  Harold  "  survived 
piany    performances,    while    the    audience 


showed  that  it  preferred  operas  by  Meyer- 
beer, Wagner,  Gounod,  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
Verdi,  I'oncfi  elli,  Wascagni,  Bizet,  Mozart, 
and  other  approved  masters.  After  this,  a 
few  people  still  pestered  the  management 
to  produce  operatic  inanities  of  the  "  Idiot 
Hoy.  or  Dumb  but  Innocent"  type — ^- 
amples  of  which  nearly  every  ballad-nuHi- 
ger  has  hidden  away  in  a  fire-proof  saf«, 
but  the  astute  Sir  Augustus  (rendered 
doi^ly  wise  by  his  experiences)  declined 
to  again  gro*-el  at  the  feet  of  PatriotiAn. 
The  Harris  regime  was  remarkable  for 
the  re- introduction 
of   the    "  Star-sjrs- 


sts 


which  rivalled  in 
bri'lliancy  those 

■which  were  associa- 
ted w:tii  the  late 
Mr.  Mapleson's 
seasons  were  ar- 
ranged. The  onoe 
celebrated  Griisi, 
Mario,  Tamburini, 
and  Lablache  quar- 
tet found  its  coun- 
terpart in  Madame 
Albani,  M.  Jean 
and  M.  Edouard  de 


szke. 


ind     M. 
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Herr 


Lassalle,  and  rie 
servcesof  Madame 
Nordica,  Madame 
Sybil  Saunderron, 
Signor  Ancona, 
Madame  Valleria, 
Signor  Foli,  M. 
Maurel,  Madame 
Srhakhi,  M.  Ra- 
i-el  1  i — whose  ring- 
ing high  notes  were 
so  effective,  Madame  Melba.  Madame 
Calvt.  Signor  PadiKa.  Signor  Co- 
togni—  an  excellent  bar'tone,  Signor  de 
Anna,  Madame  Ella  Rus.'ell — who  sang 
Vio!et;n.  I.emi.-a  ("II  Trovatore -).  Zer- 
lira  {"  Don  Giovanni  ").  Marguerite,  Linda, 
Sus:inna  and  Papagena  so  admirably, 
Madame  Furcis-Nfadi,  Madame  FoKstrom, 
Mdlle.  Sigrid  Arnoklson.  Mdlle.  Dotti. 
Madame  Renee  Richard.  Madame  Marie 
Engle.  Signor  Del  Puente — the  original 
Escamillo  in  England.  Madame  Jfaravina 
— a  Russian  soprano  who  song  in  the  sea- 
son i8q2.  the  ever-ready  Friiulein  Bauer- 
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U.       MAUREL. 

.  msi.ter,  M.  Plan(;on.  Mr.  Bisi("iam,  .^ll<l 
Senor  Francesco  D'Andrade — the  Spnnig':! 
baritone  who  always  used  his  voce  with 
that  artistic  reserve  to  which  tlie  average 
Britiih  warbler  attac';ies  so  Ultle  'mporiance 
— were  secured.  During  this  period, 
almost  every  oiic-ra  of  note  was  re- 
vived; Poncielli's  "La  Ginron- 
da"  was  produced;  Mascagni's 
over-rated  "Caval'ler'a  Rusti- 
cana"  and  "  L'Arciicu  Vritz" 
were  introduced  ;  "  1'  au^t ' 
was  given  in  French  for  the 
first  time;  Bizet's  "  Les  I'ech- 
eurii  de  Perles"  (with  Senor 
Francesco  D'Andrade  and 
Madame  Ella  Russell)  made  its 
bow  ;  "  I  Pagliacci  "  wan  "  put 
on" — with  Madame  Melba  and 
Signor  Ancona ;  and  "I.e  Pro- 
hfete"— with  M.  Jean  and  M. 
Edouard  de  Res/ke  and  M. 
Lassalle,  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" 
—with  Madame  Albani, 
Madame  Sigrid  Arnoldson,  M. 
Maurel  and  Madame  Xordica, 
and  a.  special  performance  (in 
Frendi)  of  Gorng-Thomas's 
fine  opera  "  Esmeralda  " — with 


M  Jean  de  Reizke,  M.  Lassalle, 
Madame  Meiba,  and  M.  Winogio- 
doft  deligiiting  the  cognoicenli.  A 
poor  work  by  M.  Bemberg,  "Elaine," 
served  to  provide  M.'  P;an9on,  M.  Jean  de 
Reszie,  and  Madame  Melba  with  mime 
whi.-ii  was  unworfhy  of  their  talent ;  a  cer- 
tain performance  of  "Les  Huguenots'  — 
with  M^idame  AlLan',  Madame  Melba,  M. 
Jean  and  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke,  and  M. 
Plangon  was  tallied  of  for  days;  in  the 
early  nineties  M.  Van  Dyck  charmed  the 
town  with  his  Faust  ar>d  Des  Grieux; 
and  the  celebrated  "  Carmen ''  cast  w:':i*ch 
included  Mdlle.  Zijlie  de  Lussan,  Madame 
Melba,    M.  Jeaii  de  Res^ke,  and  M.  Las- 


salle 1V.1S  llie  evei 
triumjihs. 
Upon  the  u 


of  a 


1  of  artistrc 


ely  demise  of  "Augustus 
Ururiilanui  —as  one  of  our  few  wits 
once  dubbjd  him,  itiwa.3  feared  (Jiat  Opera 
mig^t  once  aga  n  sink  into  ifie  oblivion 
fr.im  wiiich  he  so  sponingly  rescued  it.  At 
this  cr;ti!-a!  juncture  a  jjowerful  Syndicate 
ti.ok  over  the  concern,  and — wth  the  re- 
newed support  of  the  subicribers— carried 
on  Bhe  campaign.  The  moving  spirits  of 
the  undertaking  were  Ixird  and  I.ady  d^ 
Grev.  r.ord  Esher,  and  Mr.  Hnrrv  Higgms. 
wi'.o,  with  Ihe  a-siiita:ce  of  'Mr.  Niel 
For.ivlh— the  tactful  secreta.ry,  and  M. 
Messager — the  "musical  ndviser,"  have 
ever  snnce  coiUinued  the  business  in  a  man- 
ner whicli  is  satisfactory  to  thoise  who  have 


pui  money  into  the  venture.  Artistically, 
the  arrangements  leave  something  lo  be  de- 
sired, for  a  certain  piojwition  of  the  s'ngers 
who  are  engaged  (from  constant  wrestling 
■wit'i  strenuous  Wagner  r6Ui)  have  some- 
what overstrained  roicei : — the  German 
coTttingent  are  mainly  engaged  for  "  Die 
Walkiire,  "  Siegfried,"  "  Das  Rhe'ngold." 
"  Gotterdammenmg."  "Tristan  und 
Isolde, "  and  other  works  whch  would  pro- 
baijly  be  less  effective  if  sung  by  artists  of 


the 


Can 


J  o  u  r  n  e  I  . 

Eamw,  Plan- 
gon,  Renauri, 
Melba,  and 
Calv^  type. 
Cert 
irrespo  n 


ible 


(7)  have  vs 
ly  hinted  ihni 
"C  a  r  u  «  c 
would  b{ 
heard  to  ad- 
vantage a  ! 
Tristan, 
that  Hagtr 
and  Brim 

hilde      mighi 
have       het-r 


lld- 


specia 
written 
Plan^on 
Calvg !" 
lunately 
the    long 
ering    mu 
public, 


i  f.u 


the  highly  receptive  ear  of  the  patriotic 
public  is  a  kind— if  not  a  wise  one.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  the  operatic  Powers- 
that-Be  'have  risked  their  reputation  by 
giving  "La  Princease  Osra  " — by  a  Mr. 
Bunning.  wfiose  efforts  some  misguided 
patriotQ  prefer  to  Ueeihoven.  Sir  Charles 
St.inford's  "Much  Ado  aboirt  NotJiing" — 
a  most  unfortunate  title,  as  it  turned  out, 
and  a  short  (fortunately,  very  short)  Ger- 
man opera  by  a  Miss  Smyth.  In  spile  of 
the  results 
which  at- 

tended these 
i  1 1  -  a  dvised 
pro  duct  ions 
the  suburban 
palnan  slill 
Slamours  for  a 
repetition  of 
e;iL-h  master- 
piece—with a 
cast  drawn 
from  Non- 
C  o  n  f  ormist 
choirs,  or 

f  r^--ra  t  h  e 

rank.s  of  those 
who  have 
ruialifled      by 

gagemenis 


the 
ne  I  ess 


too    sagacious 

to  spoil  his  singers"  voii«s ;  slid)  i^  h^  fore- 
rtioug'it,  that  he  is  content  4o  divide  tlit 
o>mpanv  into  those  who  liave  mastered 
Wagnerian  parts,  and  those  who  have  not, 
allow  ng  the  latter  to  deli^St  us  and  th« 
former  lo  surpri.se  us. 

The  Royal  Opera  Syndicate  also  is  de- 
cidedly enterprising,  for,  oonsiderin);  the 
shortness  of  the  season— ^and  the  d  fficulty 
of  getting  sufiicient  rehearsals,  it  gives  its 
patrons  as  many  novelties  as  they  can 
reasonably  expect,  while  its  po'icy  of  o(vo- 
sionallv  prnduang  a  masterpiece  by  soa^ 
music  sdiool  "  Profeisor "  who  has  caught 


t  ij  r  m  a  nces. 
j.urkily  for 
(■'m:nt'  Gar- 
■  1  ,■  n  share- 
l.uldcrs —  and 
for  the 
intelligent  lover  of  music,  Mr.  Higgins 
and  his  coadjulor,j  follows  the  example  of 
that  wise  reptile,  the  deaf  adder. 

It  is  pmpoied  u'.iis  season  to  produce 
'■  .MadamL'  lUiuerfly  —with  Fraulein  Des- 
tinn,  Sij;nor  Caruso,  and  Signer  Scottl. 
and,  if  possible,  under  the  direct'on  of  it* 
diainguiahed  composer.  When  the  opera 
was  first  given  in  Italy,  H  was  hardly  a 
success  :^ndeed,  coming  as  it  did  after 
tlie  delightful  "  La  Bohtme,"  it  was  par- 
I'cularlv  dis^ipftoimifig,  and  g:ive  alarmists 
occa'tion  lo  tf.iink  tha.1  Puocini  would  go  the 
way  of  Mawagni.       Bui  Puccini,  v.  ise  in 
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his  generation,  made  a  careful  < 
of  his  new  opera,  and  practically  re-wrote 
it — or,  at  all  events,  so  improved  it  that 
oompetent  judges  now  speaJc  well  of  it. 
Leoni  (whose  "lb  and  Little  Christina" 
at  once  promoted  him  to  Pie  front  rank) 
has  prevailed  upon  la  direction  to  give  his 
operatic  version  of  the  (jrim  American  play 
— "The  Cat  and  the  Cheruh";  ihe  (^ay 
"  Don  Pasquale  "  is 
to  be  revived — with 
Signor  B  r  a  v  i. 
Fraulein  Bosetti. 
M.  Glibert— who 
makes  even  the 
smallest  part  in- 
teresting, and  the 
veteran  M.  Maurel 
— w:'io  will,  no 
doubt,  repeat  the 
triumphs  of  his 
younger  days ;  and 
there  is  a  talk  of 
Beethoven's  noble 
work  "  Fidelio," 
being  "mounted" 
with  Fraulein  Ter- 
nina,  who,  in  spite 
of  her  none  too 
agreeable  f]ualily 
of  voice  makes  so 
splendid  a  Leono- 
ra. The  revival  of 
"  Fidelio"  is,  how- 
ever, problcmati<'.il. 
for  tie  stale  of  the 
Crotian  prima 

domids  heahli  is 
precariotis  now-a- 
days — ho  precar'.- 
ous  that  (anxious 
though  slie  is  lo 
keep  faith  with  her 
audience)  she  can- 
not count  on  heiiig  ahle  rn  n]ipvar.  I'mkr 
these  circiimslaniTs.  Fraulein  Uesilnn 
might  be  asked  to  "lie  reaiK  "  with  ihc 
Tolt.  She  has  already  .Mretiilly  srudit-d 
it,  and  if  her  Leonora  is  :us  fine  a  i>erforni- 
ance  as  is  her  Dunna  Annj.  .she  will  ihur- 
oughly  console  us  for  tlie  absence  of  her 
more  experienced  fellow-artis'..  IKs'de.f,  it  is 
now  some  four  years  S'nce  "  Fidelio  " — in 
many  ways  a  unique  work — has  been  given 
in  London  with  cumpetent  singers;  conse- 
quently,   it    behoves    the  management  to 


make  every  effort  to  revive  the  opera  with 
all  the  eclat  which  it  so  well  deserves.  If 
the  choice  lies  between  the  common-place 
"Andrea  Chenier"  (wh'ch  is  threatened) 
and  Beethoven's  magnum  of  us,  there  can 
be  no  two  opinions  as  to  which  is  the  more 
important  of  the  two— since  Giordano's 
concoction  is  one  of  the  numensus  modem 
efforts  of  Renius  which  are  ooS  a  gain  to 
musical  literature. 
Should  the  Syndi- 
cate be  unable  to 
give   the  "  Andrea 


Cher 


It 


,ay 


well  be  excused 
bteakiing  its  rash 
promise;  if  it  de- 
cides to  substitute 
•'Fidel'o"  it  will 
earn  the  thanks  of 
every  lover  of 
music  in  Che  king- 
dom. 

"  Faust  "  is  cer- 
tain to  be  dished 
up  as  often  as  the 
occaision  warrants 
— perhaps  mor^ 
frequently  than  is 
desirable ;  "  Aida  " 
—which  will 

please  where  Wag- 
ner bores — 's  on 
the  !ist;"Un  Ballo 
in  Mas&iera" — in 
which  Fraulein 

Selma  Kurz'  Oscar 
and  Signor  Caru- 
so's Ricardo  capti- 
valfd  u.i  aH  last 
.■iensun-is  to  be 
one  uf  the  stock 
ind    the 


oper 

ever-fresh  "11  Bar- 
biere,"  "I.a  Holieinc,"  "Carmen."  "Don  Gio- 
vanni " — ;n  which  Signor  Scotti  sings  the 
■■  l)eh  vltrii  alia  fine.slra."'  so  discreetly. 
■' Ln'.engrin."  "Lucia  di  Lammermonr  "— 
ni  which  Mad.ime  Meli)a's  prolonged  shake 
in  tiie  "mad  s-one"  alone  is  worth  the 
price  of  A  sesl,  "  Rigoletto  "— for  Signor 
Saminarco.  "  Komeo  et  Juliette  "  -in  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  M.  Joumet  (finest  of 
FiJre  Laurents)  and  M.  Salignac  (who 
sings  and  acts  Rom^  so  well)  will  be 
heard,  "Tannhiiuser"  and  "La  Traviata" 
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are  amongst  the  regular  opersis  which  are 
to  be  given.  Thoie  who  admire  the  genius 
of  Wagner  may  spend  happy  evenings 
listening  to  "  Die  Walkiire,"  "  Das  Rhein- 
gold,""  "  Segfried,"  "  Gotierdammerung," 
"Tristan  und  Isolde";  and  'Die  Meisieir- 
singer  "—with  all  its  wearisome  length — 
will  be  put  in  rehearsal  for  the  benefit  of 
Herr  Van  Rooy,  who^e  fine  sing'ng  would 
b;  heard  to  greattr  advantage  if  the  part 
of  Hans  Sachs  were  judiciously  pruned. 
There  is  also  talk  of  "  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man "  being  added  to  the  list,  with  Herr 
Van  Rooy  in  the  title-rule  and  Frauleiii 
Des-.inn  as  Senta. 

It  may  be  reniemLered  that  "  La 
Tosca "'  was  to  have  been  rev  ved  last  sum- 
mer— with  S'gnor  Scolii  and  Frau'.ein 
Ternina  in  their  original  charactars.  and 
that  owing  to  the  ind'sposition  of  t'ne 
Floria  Tosca  it  had  to  be  ind^afinitely  post- 
poned— till  th"s  summer.  Should  t'raulein 
Ternina  be  aval  la  bk-.  it  may  be  given  wth 
M.  Dalmores  (wlio  is  to  sing  throughout 
the  season)  as  the  imfortunaite  Caravadosi, 
Slgnor  Scotti  as -the  villainous  ScarjMa.  and 
M.   Gilibert    as    the    Sacristan— which,    it  *^'"*     ""^     ''°°^- 

mav  be  remembered,  he  sane  and  acted  so      „  i  i  .,,-,,  „  ... 

1-11         u        .'  1  c    .  formed  here.  Les  HuirenotiS     too  will 

admirably    when    tie    work  was  first  per-      ,.,,,.        ,  ,  *>       .         7r. 

b-i    included    in     the    repertoire,     S  gnor 

Caruso  being  the  Raoul.  Fraulein  Dejtinn 
the  Valentine,  and  M.  Joumet  the  Marcel 
— a  part  in  which  he  shows  to  such  advan- 
tage that  it  would  almost  be  sinful  to  allow 
another  year  to  pars  w!t'iout  as  many  re- 
pre«ntations  as  possible  of  this  fine  opera. 
Following  the  lead  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
Paris,  the  authorities  also  have  decided  to 
add  "  Orfeo  "  to  the  season's  attractions — 
when  Madame  Kirby  Lunn  will,  doubt- 
les.s,  show  to  advantage  as  the  lover  of  the 
ill-fated  Eurid'ce,  besides  .ippearing  as 
Amneris,  Brangane.  Ortrud  aJid  in  ifie 
other  roles  with  which  her  name  is  asso- 
ciated. In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
operas,  the  management  have  in  reserve 
Humperdincks  charm'ng  "  Hansel  und 
Gretel."  Gounod's  "  I'hilemon  et  Baucis." 
Massenet's  "Manon."  "  Henxliade,"  and 
"  La  Navarraiie."  Isidore  de  Lara's  weH- 
meant  effort — "  Mfesalire."  Bruneau's 
"L'Attaque  du  Moulin."  and  a  nunrber  of 
other  works  which  have  at  different  limes 
been  tried  before  a  Covent  »jarden  audience 

— ^vith  varying  degrees  of  success,    while 

should  M.  Messager  elect  to  avail  himself 
HERR     BURRiAN.  of  home-made  talent,  ihalf  the  composers  of 
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drawing-room  ditties  and  several  highly 
respectable  organi  Is  are  ready  to  oblige 
h*m  with  concoctions,  the  mmsic  of  which  i  i 
likely  to  provide  considerable  entertain- 
ment. 

Many  of  last  year's  singers  have  re- 
turned;— bes'des  those  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  Frau  Knupfer  Kgli. 
Fraulein  Bella  Alten,  I''raulein  Josephine 
Reinl,  Madame  Sobrino^whyse  bright  and 
artiit'cally  used  voice  has  always  stood  I'ler 
in  such  good  stead,  and  Miss  Parkina  have 
had  t'aeir  contracts  lenewed  ;  Mas  Agnes 
Nichols  ailso  is  re-eng.iged- — for  Donna 
Elvira,  Micaela, 
and  various  Wag- 
ner characters ; 
Madame  Suzanne 
Adams  will  again 
be  heard  as  Mar- 
guerite de  Vallois 
("Les  Hugenots") 
and  in  several  of 
t':ie  olher  roles 
which  form  this 
hardworking  ar- 
tist's extensive 
reperlffirt ;  Herr 
Burrian,  Hen- 
Harold  Herr 
Reiss — who   is  so 

oe  plays  each  of 
his  small  parts  as 
care  f  u  Uy,  as 
though  it  were  of 
the  utmost  im 
portance.  M.  Dii- 
friche  and  HtTr 
itrau&s  are  of  tii^ 

company ;      and       M,       C.lreuil.  M- 

SeveJIhac,  and  Mr.  Hinckley  will  be 
heard  in  the  uijjms  in  whioh  lhL-> 
appeared  when  they  were  here  last.  The 
"oflicial  list"'  doei'ni.t  make  anv  mention 
of  M.  Renaud.  M.  Saleza.  .Madame 
Clementine  de  Vere.  Miss  Marv  Gar.len, 
M.  Plani^jn,  Mr.  Hedmondt.  M.  Van 
Dyck.  Mdlle.  Zdie  de  Lussan— tthose 
Carmen  is  a  thing  lo  remember  w'.tii  joy. 
Miss  Marie  Hrema — «i"iose  qualities  .as  an 
actress  m  ire  than  make  n[>  bw  her  defi- 
ciencies as  a  sn-er.  Millie.  Revy-whohas 
appeared  in  an  exlraordinar.-  number  of 
riles  for  so  voung  a  singer,  Mad.ime 
OharloUe  Wyns— who  w^is  heard  toadvan- 


'73 

and    Mdlle. 


tage  here  two  seasons  a 
Ulirzka— whose  beautiful  round,  warm 
voice  ilias  recently  delighted  Milanese 
audienc&i.  Nor  have  engagements  lieen 
negociated  with  Mr.  John  Coalea — our 
leading  tenor,  Mdile.  Calve — who  is  almost 
certain  to  be  in  London  before  long,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Maitland,  whose  fine  voice — so 
eien  throughout— will  shortly  enchai»t  Ger- 
man audiences.  Madame  Nordica — who  is 
undoubi.idly  the  greaiest  of  all  prime 
domic,  ^dso  is  amongst  those  w.!iom  one 
would  like  to  hear  again,  for,  unlike 
Madame  Meiba^whose  successes  have 
been  gained  in 
openis  ivhc'.i  are 
com  pa  ralively 
light,  she  has  sung 


cof  e 


and  \ 


lo 


:er 


no 
nger. 


a  chstinction 
which  few  of 
rivals  can  asp  re. 
Nor  are  Mr.  Dis- 
pham  —  than 
w"iom  thi 
cleverer 

Madame  Eames — 
wlio.w  treatment 
of  "Dove  sono" 
and  "Porgi  Amor" 
is  a  delight,  and 
M.  AKarez  to  be 
heard  ■ — according 
to  the  present  in- 
tentions of  the 
Syndicate.  But 
before  the  summer 


t  lere  is  no  saying 
ap|ic.ir  at  Covent 
seldom    passes    w't-h- 


Chief    ; 


Wit 


1-1,    -U» 


Dre,d.-n, 


asked    to 
;  helped  to 


rs    is   Frau 

:  lirilnhi!de 


,s.iid  to  be 
finest  impL-rsotiaiions  of  the  day.  Mdlle. 
Rauney — of  ti'ie  Theatre  de  !a  Monnaie, 
llrussels,  Fraulein  Bosetti — fiom  Municfa, 
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log  acquaintance  « 
liking  for  music  in 
Those  who  are  of  a  cheerful  disposition 
will  find  "  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  "  H 
Earfa'ere,"  "  Don  Pasquale,"  "  Le  tiozze  di  ' 
Figaro,"  "Don  Giovanni,"  "  RigoleHo.'* 
and  "La  Traviaia"  agreeable  ivorksj 
people  who  are  enamoured  of  the  "  Every- 
man '  type  of  eompcsition  are  bound  to 
revel  in  "  Gotterdammerung,"  "  Rhein- 
gold,"  and  the  r«at  of  the  Wagner  master- 
pieces, wiLli  "Dor  Wald"  as  light  relief; 
and  the  average  music-lover  of  good  taste 
may  boufc  senu  for  "  Aida,"  "  La  Bohtiuc. 
"CarcDen,"  "  Fideiio,"  "  Les  Hugenots," 
"Lucia  di  Lainmermoor,"  and  "  Rom  60  et 
Juliette"  without  regretting  the  outlay. 


Fraulein  Beihime — who  is  lent  to  Cov«nt 
Garden    by    the    Breslau   Opera  House, 

Signora  Simeoli — from  Milan,  Wadarae 
Paulin— a  Brussels  singer,  Miss  Edna 
Thornton— whi)  has  impnived  su  greaiily  of 
late.  Herr  Menzinsky — who  is  one  of  the 
lights  of  the  Konlgl  Theater  at  Stockholm. 
Herr  Soinmer,  Herr  Raloth,  Herr  Zador 
— from  Prague,  Mr.  Whitehili^an  Ameri- 
can Woolfram  from  Beyreuih,  Herr  Gorilz 
— a  Trans -At!  antic  German  o£  New  York 
City,  Signer  Bravi— whose  Ilalian  admir- 
ers are  many,  Herr  Wildbrun — a  Beyreuih 
bass,  M'ss  Ludlam — an  Engiia'i  soprann 
who  lias  mastered  the  difRcuhies  of  sing- 
ing in  German,  Frau  Morena — -a  Mun'ch 
mejizo- soprano,  and  Herr  Hiipeden,  It 
will  thus  be  seen  thnt  the  Syndicate  has  got 
together  a  fairly  represent  alive  lot  of  new- 
comens,  tne  majority  of  whom  will— Judged 
by    past   expenwices— justify  their  selec- 

There  probably  are  amongst  readers  of 
The  English  Illustrated  a  certain  nuni 
ber  who,  though  musical,  have  only  a  bow- 
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B  Uiwei  a  mile  in  vertical  heiglit  above 
on   tlie  railway  lios     It  is  the  dimar 


THERE  is  no  April  in  the  air  to-.lav  ; 
Hurrying,  scuffling,  the  great  clouds  shoulder  by. 
With  here  and  (here  a  cold  blue  pond  of  sky 
Among  their  rifts;  an  J,  shrieking  on  his  way, 
The  churl  North-easter  storms  the  open  down, 
Nipping  the  gorse-l>li)oms  b.ick  to  bud 
And   sternly  chiding  the   lime  trees  back  (o  brown, 
Checking  the  stirring  flood 

Of  buds  that  a  touch  of  sun  would  show  yon  reddening  there, 
The  black-lhorn  bears  but  wee  seed-pearls  of  bloiim; 
And  the  celandine,  that  last  year  left  no  room 
For  a  missel's  footfall  under  the  hedge, 
Shows  scarcely  a  star  of  hope  in  thept  days  of  gloom. 
Violet,  wind-flower,  cuckoo-pint,  all  despair; 
And  down  in  the  sedge 

Not  a  flag-flower  kindles  a  gold  and  purple  star. 
The  grey  sea  shivers,  deep,  morose,  and  chill, 
And  slavers  the  dull,  dank  sand  with   a  writhing  lip  of  fnam. 
And  the  squadrons  of  rooks  caw  h<;me 
To  the  haggard  elms  "nealh  the  hill 
That  crooks  its  nake<l  spine  again-t  the   light. 
Fa.r  out  a  hull-down   steamer  smudges  a  trail 
Of  smoke  across  the  grey  ; 

And  ihe  skeleton  day,  that  has  never  been  bright, 
Slinks  slowly  away. 

The  skeleton  day  !     But  somewheri'  down  i-i  ihe  west. 
Where  the  sun  is  a  fiercer  lover,  and    wo  :dland  ways 
Are  'ware  of  the  spell  of  your  feet,  the  great  bmnd  breast 
Of  the  kind  earth-mother  grows  full,  I  liurely  k-nw  ; 
Orchards  brim,  blushing  with  pink-lipped,  srenli-d  snow; 
The  wind-nower  sways 
In  the  grassv  paths  of  the  wood  ; 
Bluebells  in  flood 

Sweep  in  a  waving  shi-et  of  a^ure  through  evt-iv   ride. 
April,  there,  is  a  maiilen  strong  and  serene. 
Confident  though  tenderejed. 
Fai-jng  the  passionate  future  of  July  womanhood, 
Se.-rets  the  blackbird  sings  her;  the  throstle's  fife 
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t  flies 


Ii  Mbf  without  of  the  green 

Of  tiie  brake ;  glad  for  the  life 

That  pulses  aitd  beats  and  races,  fulfilled  with  blood. 

Fevering  creation's  veins  in  its  forward  strife. 

But  better  for  me,  dear  heart,  the  tiger  wind 

With  lips  of  snow  grinning  thin  over  fangs  of  ice; 

Better  for  me  the  brawn,  dead  gorse  on  the  hill 

That  frowns  on  the  tortured  elms;  the  wrack  that 

In  jostling,  changing   prepress  over  the  skies ; 

The  bitter,  slate-coloured  sea, 

With  the  blackguard,  tramping  steamer's  smudgy  trail 

And  the  lecherous  lip  of  foam  that  is  never  still; 

Better  for  me  the  day — huddled,  blind. 

Hopeless,  screaming  into  a  leaden  west — 

By  far  than  the  generous  breast 

Of  the  sweet  earth-mother,  brimming  vale. 

And  hiil,  and  mountain  altars  of    incense  from  all  God's  flowers, 

For  me  who  have  done  with  the  hours 

And  seasons  of  hope  and  spring. 

For  I  would  not  be  mocked  with  laughter  against  r 

With  the  blackbird's  song  and  the  throstle's  fife, 

With  the  rustle  of  new-born  leaves. 

The  young  year's  a  pitiless  thing. 

Calmly  forgetful  of  other  young  years  dead. 

Like  a  beast  of  prey  at  feast  on  a  sister's  bliiod. 

Reckless  of  aught  but  life. 

Heedless  of  all  the  red,  ruined  remnants  of  last  y 

Where  they  lie  shed 

Under  the  grasses  and  flowers  she  claims  her  own,  the  raiment  that  cleaves 

For  an  hour  to  that  fair,  false  body  of  hers,  and  shall  fade,  I  am  glad 

To  think,  and  leave  her  sad 

To  mourn  'mid  the  speckled  sheaves 

In  the  whirling  September  rain. 

To  me  is  she  false  and  fair,  but  you,  dear  heart, 

Ponder  her  tender  ways;  you  shall  find  her  true. 

Tread  in  the  tnick  she  threads  throtigh  vales  swaying  blue 

With  hyacinth  chimes; 

And   regret   me  a  little    for  all  the  flear,  dead  times 

That  we  waited  and  watched  for  the  liornljeam  leaves  to  part 

For  the  first  shy  nightingale's  home-coming. 

And  tracked  the  last  while  may  and  the  first  June  rose. 

Regret ! 

And  forget  the  wind  with  the  icy  wing, 

And  the  sullen  sea 

And  the  elms,  and  the  dead  brown  gnrse,  and  the  steamer  that  throws 

Her  smudgy  trail  across  the  rounding  grey 

Of  the  dav. 

All  these  forget, 

And  me. 


/  mood, 


s  spring. 


By  OSCAR   PARKER 


THE  second  act  of  "  Kverybody's  Se- 
cret" at  the  Haymarket  reveals  the 
Itritish  public  as  sentimentali&'s  of  the 
deepest  dye.  That  most  cliar.ung  domes- 
tii:  scene,  where  all  hearts  are  iilaying  on 
the  chords  of  family  love,  and  proving  to 
our  delighted  saiisf:ictiun  tha,'.  the  specific 
gravity  of  blood  is  a  g'Jiid  <leal  greater  than 
that  of  water,  starts  the  blissful  tears  of 
nhole  audiencii  who  ordnarily  aftecS  to  be 
ashamed  of  emotion.  It  d'.-es  lomething 
more:  It  makes  the  British  Phliisfne  obli- 
vious— for  the  moment,  at  least — of  what- 
ever has  been  reprehensible  in  the  tender 
love  story  of  the  young  couple  whose  com- 
plete forgiveness  is  not  only  anticipated, 
but  ardently  craved  for,  "  Everybody's 
Secret,"  and  the  way  it  is  received,  proves 
—if  any  proof  were  needed — that  our  stern 
British  morality  is,  in  some  of  ids  phases, 
a:  least,  a  mere  pose,  and,  given  the  in- 
dL-cemenls,  melts  incmtinently  into  a  tem- 
])■. rising  and  forgiving  mood.  Mrs. 
Grundy's  code  is  an  inflexible  law  lo  every- 
body excepting  herself. 

But  one  is  driven  to  ask  why  the  adapt- 
ers thought  it  necessary  to  cast  any  sinister 
shadow  over  the  ante-nuptial  davi.s  of  Dick 
and  Nell.  Why  have  they  suffered  their 
herfrine  to  be  prejudiced  in  Ihe  eyes  of 
thwr  audience,  before  she  has  even  been 
seen,  by  her  husliand's  explanation  to  his 
parents  that  he  married  her  "because  it 
was  the  only  decent  thing  to  do?''  In 
Pierre  Wolff's  "  Le  Secret  de  Polichinelle." 
the  play  which  Mr.  Robert  Marshall  and 
Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker  have  adapted  for 
English  audiences,  the  young  couple  are 
living  an  altogether  irregular  life,  for 
wh'ch  the  French  mind  would  find  much 
178 


excuse  in  the  French  law  forbidding 
and  rendering  null  the  marriage  of  persons 
under  age  w'thout  the  consent  of  their 
p.irents.  The  adapters  naturally  shrank 
trom  transferring  -this  situation  boldly  to 
their  English  setting  of  M.  Wolff's  theme. 
TJiey  saw  clearly  enough  tiat  an  English 
audience  would  breathe  a  different  atmos- 
phere. Here  the  law  doea  not  forbid  the 
marriage  of  adolescent  youth  and  maid, 
and  the  little  family  circle  in  which  the 
father  and  mother  were  not  husband  and 
wife,  though  the  French  mind  could  re- 
gard it  with  complacencv,  would  be  shock- 
ing to  the  British  conscience.  Tlierefore, 
the  baronet's  son  and  the  Bond  Street 
flower  girl  must  be  presented  to  us  as  duly 
dwelling  under  the  sanction  of  wedlock. 
So  far  so  good;  but  why  go  farther? 
Would  not  the  mesalliance  between  the 
well-born  lieutenant  and  the  flower  girl  be 
a  quite  sufficient  excuse  for  the  initial 
secrecy,  a  secrecy  which  always  tends  to 
perpetuate  itself  when  once  established? 
When  the  play  opens,  their  secret  is  more 
than  five  years  old,  and  jiist  as  the  parents 
of  Lieutenant  Parkes  are  gaily  planning  a 
suitable  ma.rriage  for  their  son  he  discloses 
to  them  the  astounding  fact  that  he  already 
has  a  wife  (who  used  to  "  serve  the  custo- 
mers ")  and  a  five-year-old  son.  That 
revelalion  strikes  me  as  quite  adequate  to 
the  situation  without  the  intimation  that 
the  marriage  was  one  of  necessity.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  the  stony-hearted  and 
implacable  parents  in  story  and  play  that 
we  are  prepared  to  concede  their  right  to 
be  flinty  u]X)n  at  least  that  much  provoca- 
tion. And  if  the  adapters  had  thought 
likewise  the}  would  have  nvoidefi  the  only 
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unpleasant  flavour  in  the  very  delectable 
dish  they  have  set  before  us. 

"  Everybody's  Secret "  is  a  pLay  of  one 
act,  for  the  first  is  a  prologue,  the  third  an 
epilogue.  But  the  second  act  is  a  gem  in 
its  way.  The  scene  is  in  the  flat  of  the 
young  couple,  and  the  five-year-old  son, 
iaimitably  played  by  Mi&s  I.  Hawkins,  is 
the  unconscious  soul  of  the  whole  scene. 
Both  the  grandfather,  Sir  Michael,  and 
the  grandmother,  Lady  Parkes,  each  in 
fear  and  trembling  lest  the  other  discover 
the  lapse  into  stern  unforgivingness,  pay 
surreptitious  visits  to  the  Little  flat,  and  are 
instantly,  irretrievably  conquered  by  the 
grandson.  The  scene  is  full  of  delight- 
fully-convincing touches  of  human  nature, 
of  that  true  humour  that  lies  so  warm  in 
the  arms  of  pathos ;  it  palpitates  with  life 
and  the  tender  homelv  charm  of  domestic 
love,  and  with  a  sense  of  quivering  expec- 
tancy. And  it  is  perfectly  acted.  What 
it  might  be  without  that  sympathetic  in- 
terpretation one  shrinks  from  think' ng. 
Mr.  Cvril  Maude's  Sir  Michael  is  abso- 
lutely  finished  to  the  last  effective  expres- 
sion of  voice,  manner,  gesture ;  Misis  Bate- 
man,  as  the  young  wife  and  mother,  is  the 
most  convincing  argumen.t  her  huslxind 
could  advance  to  convert  the  prejudrces  of 
his  father  and  mother,  while  Mickey — tihe 
wonderful  Mickey — ^makes  us  forget — and 
that  is  the  acme  of  acting — com})letely  for- 
get that  it  is  acting  at  all.  We  give  him 
our  hearts  instead  of  our  hands. 

Herman  Heijerman's  "  A  Case  of  Ar- 
son," of  which  an  English  version  is  being 
played  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  is  in 
M.  Henri  de  Vres'  hands  a  veritable  tour 
de  force.  The  single  scene  presents  a 
magistrate's  preliminary  inquiry,  accord- 
ing to  criminal  procedure  in  Holland,  into 
the  circumstances  attending  the  burning  of 
a  factory,  in  which  a  little  child  of  the 
owner  has  lost  its  Tife.  Arson  is  suspected, 
and  the  magistrate's  suspicions  have  fallen 
upon  a  half-witted  brother  of  the  OA\Tier. 
One  by  one  the  several  witnesses  are  called 
and  interrogated,  sharply,  even  mercilessly, 
and  the  interest  of  the  audience  is  almost 
instantly  drawn  to  tension  by  the  skill  of 
the  dramatist  and  the  amazing  truthfulness 
of  the  presentation,  so  that  we  seem  to  be 
witnessing  a  profoundly  touching  drama  of 
real  life.  There  are  nine  characters — ^the 
magistrate,  his  usher,  a  police  sergeaiK,  and 


six  witnesses.  All  the  witnesses  and  the 
sergeant  are  played  by  M.  de  Vries,  and  an 
astonishing  perforn  .nee  it  is,  astonishing 
not  only  for  the  rap'dity  with  which  the 
changes  of  dress  and  "  make-up "  are 
effected,  for  that  is  a  very  minor  matter, 
but  astonishing  in  the  complete  effacement 
of  the  actor's  personality  in  all  the  parts 
he  takes,  and  the  effacement  of  each  as- 
sumed personality  in  every  ot!  v.  part  he 
represents.  From  the  '>urly  police-ser- 
geant to  the  poor,  shrinking  half-witted 
Ansing  is  a  physical,  no  less  than  a  men- 
tal, collapse,  and  so,  too,  is  the  contrast 
between  .the  sturdy  aggressive  house  pain- 
ter and  the  little,  deprecating,  mild-man- 
nered Post.  But  his  John  Arend,  the 
owner  of  the  burnt  factorv,  is  as  con  vine- 
ing  a  piece  of  work  as  can  be  seen  on  the 
London  Stage,  never  passing  the  bounds  of 
truth,  appealnng  to  our  profoundest  sym- 
pathies by  the  subtle  art  with  which  we 
are  made  to  realise  the  mental  anguish  of 
the  man  without  a  touch  of  exaggeration 
in  voice  or  manner. 

It  is  permitted,  I  suppose,  to  wonder  at 
what  sftage  in  the  writing  of  '*  Mr.  Hop- 
kinson  "  Mr.  R.  C.  Carton  decided  that  it 
should  be  a  farce  and  not  a  comedy  of 
manners.  Until  the  appearance  of  the 
vulgar  little  millionaire  of  Tooting,  we 
are  in  the  region  of  pure  comedy,  and 
throughout  the  play  not  a  character,  except 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  is  drawn  with  tfnat  breadth 
of  exaggeration  that  unm'stakably  suggests 
the  farce.  Nor  is  there  a  single  incident 
that  is  necessarily  a  travesty  on  life.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  quite  possible  to  imagine  the 
title  role  to  be  played  with  sufiic'ent  re- 
straint and  truth  to  also  come  within  the 
scope  of  legitimate  comedy.  But  Mr. 
Carton  has  elected  to  call  his  drama  a 
fnrce,  and  Mr.  James  Welch  has  taken  his 
cue  in  elaborat'ng  Mr.  Hopkinson  on  that 
line,  and  Society  may  breathe  easv  in  the 
pleasant  assurance  that  in  this  picture  of 
decadence  Mr.  Carton  has  simply  drawn 
upon  a  fantastic  imagination,  and  pictured 
nothing  that  ever  was  or  could  be  under  the 
sun.  T  am  not  quite  of  that  opinion 
myself,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  if,  a  century  or  two  hence,  some 
writer,  attempting  to  reconstruct  a  v'vid 
picture  of  social  manners  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  happens  upon 
the  prnted  play  of  "  Mr.  Hopkmson,"  he 
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will  find  himself  warned  otT  a  too  berJoui 
use  of  it  by  tne  pla.in  intimaiion  on  t-tie 
title  page  that  "  This  is  a  Farce."' 

For,  taken  as  a  comeily,  the  p'ay  would 
disclose  the  most  sordiil,  selfish,  repulsive 
of  all  possible  sonial  conditions.  The 
Duke  of  Braceborougii  is  a  spendthrift 
and  a  libertine,  and  not  above  pracJising 
a  heartless  deception  upon  his  friend,  Lord 
Addleton.  The  Duchess  is  over-ready  to 
lake  up  a  wretched  little  "  bounder,"  pitch- 
fork him  into 


Society,  and 
marry  her 
niece  to  him, 
beca'jse  h  e 
has  j£4o,oco 
a  year.  Lord 
G  a  w  t  horpe 
draws  t  h  e 
line  at  elope- 

m  a  r  r  i  e  d 

and  borrows 
a  thousand 
poundis  from 
Hopkinson  in 
order  to  lake 
a  honeymoon 
with  the  lady 
H  o  p  k  inson 
was  to  marry 
the  day  after. 
The  Hon. 
Otho  Durs- 
ingham  en- 
dures  the  vul- 
garities of  the 
m  i  1 1  i  onaire 

for    what    he       MR.  JAMES  WE1X5H-"  Mr.  Hopki 
can  make  out  Tiieathb. 

of  it,  and  the 

Earl  of  Addleton  prove'i  how  anti- 
quated the  doctrine  of  noblesse  oblige 
has  become  by  acquiescing  in  his 
daughter's  marriage  to  Mr.  Hopkin- 
son and   his  ;£4o,ooo  a  year,  though  ht 


jQ^.ooo  as  licr  solatium  for  the  breaiA  of 
promise?  Such  i^  the  attractive  little 
circle  of  unscrupulous  sharpers  in  which 
ptxir  Mr.  Hopkituson,  with  his  social  ambi- 
tions, gets  handsomely  fleeced,  in  spite  of 
his  eomomical  soul.  And  in  the  «nd  he 
lose.'i  lus  arisiixTiLiic  bride,  and  falls  back 
on  Kliza,  who,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  know 
how  to  manage  him  and  his  ^^o.ooo  a 
year  without  attempting  to  unduly  faurry 
the  task  of  making  him  a  gentleman  or  her- 
self a  lady. 

There  is  no 
question  o  f 
the  construc- 
tion which 
Mr.  Welch 
puts  upon  his 
part.  It  is 
5  u  p  erl3ti\« 
farce  from 
his  entrance 
to  his  final 
exit  to  meet 
Eliza  "round 
the  comer." 
And  yet  it  is 
artistic  farce ; 
it  is  not  an 
o  u  t  r  ageous 
piece  of  bur- 
lesque, for 
Mr.  Welch  is 
fully  con- 
scious  that 
he  has  only 
to  be  the 
"counter 
jumper" 
transferred  to 
an  aristocratic 
e  n  vironment 
to  get  the  de- 
sired effect  in  ludicroiLi  contrast.  The 
tinge  of  exaggeration  that  he  allows  him- 
self is  obtained  by  simply  ignoring  the 
sed-ative  influence  which  such  surroundings 
on  the  least  impressionable  of 


takes  no  pains  to  disguise  his  contempt  for     mortals.       He  could  not  continue  for 


the  son-ip-'aw  proposed  to  him.  Is  it  any 
wonder  X\>&,  with  these  examples  of  cupid- 
ity before  her.  Miss  Eliza  Dibb,  who 
holds  some  compromising  love  letters  which 
"  Hoppv  "  wrote  before  he  rame  into  his 
fortune,'  is  also  induced  to  feajther  her  own 
nest    warmly,    and    demands,    and    gets. 


to  be  quite  so  hopeless  an  "  out- 
sider" as  Mr.  Hopkinson  remains.  Miss 
Compton's  Duchess  of  Braceborou^  is  a 
very  finisl'ied  piece  of  work,  subtle  and 
amvincing,  a  true  comedy  part,  distin- 
guished by  a  suggested  sense  of  ihe  hum- 
our of  things  and  the  futility  of  being  bet- 
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ter  than  one's  environment.  She  is  the 
ideal  exponent  of  the  philosophy  of 
"What's  the  odds  fio  long  as  I'm  happy." 
Miss  O'Malley  is  not  furnished  with  a  very 
captivating  part  in  Lady  Thyra,  for  the 
cynical  is  not  youth's — particularly  femi- 
nine youttVs — pleasantest  quality,  and  the 
dramatist  leaves  her  no  choice  between  the 
roue,  the  "  bounder,"  and  maidenhood.  She 
invested  the  part  with  just  that  toudi  of 
hardness  overlying  the  romance  of  natural 
girlhood,  which  One  situation  required,  and 
it  was  not  her  fault  if  the  appeal  was 
rather  to  our  mental  ju(Jgment  than  to  our 
hearts. 

That  a  play  takes  a  quick  grip  upon  the 
play -going  public  is  not  alone  suffident 
ground  for  predioting  a  long  run ;  the  in- 
itial success  may  be  due  to  superficial  bril- 
liancy which  dazzles  without  convincing, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  comedy  by  whidi 
Mr.  Alfred  Sutro  has  leaped  into  fame, 
'*  The  Walls  of  Jericho,"  has  qualities  of 
permanent  power  and  interest  since,  after 
holding  the  stage  of  .the  Garrick  for  more 
than  four  months,  it  show5  no  symptoms  of 
a  declining  popularity.  It  may  be  safely 
said  of  a  play,  in  which  occur  so  many 
dramatic  pauses  in  the  dialogue  as  are  to  be 
observed  in  "  The  Walls  of  Jerioho,"  that 
it  abounds  in  situat'ons  which  absorb  the 
interest  of  the  si>ectator.  To  create  that 
feeling  of  suspense  in  an  entire  audience, 
holding  it  in  breathless  anticipation  of  a 
dramatic  climax,  is  the  achievement  of  the 
dramatist ;  while  to  take  full  advantage  of 
that  moment  of  suspense — ^to  emphasise  it 
by  prolonging  it  to  the  verge  of  the  un- 
bearable— as  the  art  of  the  accomplished 
actor.  I  do  not  now  recall  a  play  in  wfaich 
the  actors  make  effective  use  of  so  many  of 
these  silent  dramatic  iruterludes  as  in  "  The 
Walls  of  Jericho." 

Mr.  Su'tro  has  taken  a  theme  which  has 
for  dhe  moment  a  very  real  and  dominating 
attraction  for  many  people  in  ver)'  diverse 
sociail  strata ;  namely,  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
that  particular  section  of  ;sr)ciety  dubbed 
the  "  smart  set."  Where  this  section  begins 
or  ends  it  would  puzzle  any  of  us  to  dis- 
cover, but  we  seem  to  be  agreed  that  there 
is  a  particular  .social  slab  which  tJie  term 
fits.  It  gambles  for  largisTi  sums,  both  its 
men  and  women  ;  it  talks  slang ;  it  gets  into 
debt  recklessly ;  it  ridicules  or,  at  least, 
sh'rks  tie  domestic  virtues  j    it  flirts }    it 


worships  weai'.th;  its  honour,  like  its 
Oharity,  is  strictly  a  matter  of  personal  con- 
venience. Mr.  Sutro  is  not  the  first  who 
has  held  the  mirror  up  to  this  decadent 
social  wing,  whicfh  is  no  merely  modem  ex- 
crescence ;  it  is  as  old  as  civilisat'on  itself. 
But  Mr.  Sutro  has  contrasted  it  very 
vividly  and  boldly  wit«h  a  ruder  and  more 
primitive  creed  of  soc'al  and  domestic  obli- 
gation, and  has  shown  that  the  two  are  at 
mortal  feud,  and  there  is  no  compromise 
between  them,  nothing  but  complete  sur- 
render on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Jack 
Frob'sher  (M.  Bourchier),  a  millionaire 
from  the  Antipodes,  stands  for  the  primi- 
tive virtues;  ais  wife.  Lady  Alethea  (Miss 
Vanbrugh)  for  the  devotee  to  pleasure, 
scandal,  bridge,  and  "  going  the  pace"  If 
it  had  so  happened  that  hered'ty  had  left 
her  with  no  'heart  to  s|>eak  of,  there  would 
have  been  a  tragedy,  and  it  comes  near  to 
tragedy  as  it  as.  But  the  saving  graoe  of 
a  remnant  left  warm  amidst  the  frost-bites 
that  have  deadened  nearly  all  that  is  best 
in  her  character  saves  the  situaton  at  last, 
and  prevents  a  final  rupture  between  hus- 
band and  wife.  This  reconciliation  we  an- 
t'cipate,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  till  near 
the  last  that  we  are  allowed  to  see  how  it  Ls 
to  'be  effected,  and  therefore  the  interest  is 
maintained  at  full  flood  till  just  as  the 
final]  curtain  is  about  to  fall. 

Thus  we  see  Ihat  the  success  of  "  The 
Walls  of  Jericho  "  is  not  due  to  tJne  origin- 
ality of  the  theme  on  which  it  is  based. 
It  fallows  rather  from  the  drdmatist's 
method  of  presenting  and  developing  flhat 
theme,  and  from  the  exceedingly  clever  use 
he  makes  of  has  materials,  and,  further- 
more, by  his  good  fortune  in  being  inter- 
preted by  a  company  of  exceptional  ability. 
With  almost  the  opening  lines  we  are 
brouglht  face  to  face  with  the  divergent  in- 
teres«ts  of  husband  and  wife  which 
threatens  a  domestic  tragedy,  and  every 
incident  thereafter  is  designed  to  empha- 
sise that  diN'ergence  and  deepen  our  sense 
and  apprehension  of  the  approaching 
calamity.  And  I  must  emphasise  the  point 
that  Mr.  Sutro  has  given  us  an  almost  con- 
summate study  of  dharacter  as  well  as 
manners.  The  contrasts  are  sharply  de- 
fined ;  the  development  consistent.  These 
are  real  men  and  women  :  this  is  a  livinir 
story ;  these  are  vital  episodes.  That  is 
why  the  play  moves  us  so  strongly.     There 
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is  not  an  incidwit  tiiat  rings  f;ilse)j.  Lady 
AleChea's  pride  wh  ch  so  nearly  ivirecks  iht; 
Lnarital  obligation  is  as  true  as  her  thought- 
iesi  frivolity  and  her  underlying  love  for 
husband  and  d/iild.  Frot>sher's  final  re- 
volt from  the  artificial  and  ignoble  stan- 
dards of  the  circle  inJo  which  'ae  has  mar- 
ried and  the  savage  invective  he  launches 
upon  hij  wife  are  as  genuine  as  his  affec- 
t'on  is  deep  and  his  I'numajiiiy  is  sincere. 
The  wrath  of  Lord  Steventon  (dapper  re- 
presentative of  a  clajis  in  whom  pride  of 
birth  has  sunk  to  a  detestable  indifference 
to  everything  except  outward  ap- 
peararwes)  is  naturally  reserved  for 
the  man  who,' dares  to  be  just  raflier 
than  expedient.  And  so  1  might  go  on. 
Let     us     have     much     of    such    genu'ne 
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magnific^nily  staged  at  ilie  S;ii-<)y,  that  it  is 
playeil  with  -.a  viva'  ity  and  earnesiness 
BOrihy  of  all  ^prai;e.  p'lal  it  presents 
Stvera!  admirable  stage  pictures  which  im- 
pre>ss  the  spc;ctator  \vi;h  their  truthfulness, 
and  that  Mrs.  Brown-Potter  in  the  title 
role  is,  if  not  w('ir>lly  salisfaclory,  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  personality.  But  his- 
torical drama,  if  it  ij  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  series  of  pageants  or.  at  least,  of 
living  pictures,  must  be  touched  with  a 
Stronger  human  interest  than  the  rise  and 
fall  of  a  royal  favourite,  if  it  is  to  po.'sess 
dr.imatic  power.  I  have  not  seen  M. 
Ri'liepin's  plav  except  i^i  this  adaplalion 
by  Mr.  ChriSophsr  St,  John  for  Kngli'^h 
proiluct'on,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  wi'iat 
the  Lngli.sh  ver.iim  lacks,  the  original  sup- 
plies. The  p.-j3siUlit'es  ar;  certainly  pre- 
scnl.  but  they  lie  loo  much  in  shadow. 
"  L'Ange"  has  an  honey  lover  in  the  exiled 


Prince  Rochefort,  and  therein  lies  the  op- 
portunity fur  a  strong  romantic  situation 
over  which  the  frivolous  girl's  hunger  for 
luxury  and  power  throws  Dae  ebon  cloak  of 
tragedy;  but  loo  little  is  made  of  thii 
romantic  love  to  engage  our  sympathy  for 
the  hap'ess  lover,  who  flits  before  us  from 
t.'me  to  time  like  a  half- recognised  ac- 
quaintance whose  face  is  familiar  but 
whose  name  we  have  forgotten,  A  lover 
who  is  always  evading  pursu't,  now  in  a 
cupl>anl,  now  in  a  lady's  bed,  and  never 
:;cro.rp!ishing  anvth'ng  except  his  own  sal- 
\alIon.  is  not  an  heroic  figure,  and  we  re- 
sent aj  an  altogether  too  consistent  run  af 
lucl;  his  final  escape  from  the  guillotine  by 
his  u-se  of  she  jkiss  which  was  intended  for 
>iaiame  du  Harri.  With  this  love  ep'sode 
out  of  ii',e  way,  the  three  acts  of  the  pla/ 
might  be  (juite  aile  pialely  described  as — 
How  a  royal  mistress  is  made;  how  a  royal 
m'stress  lives;  how  a  royal  mistress  falls, 
and  there,  to  be  consistent  with  the  unities, 
«'ie  play  should  end,  but  an  epilogue  gives 
w  the  final  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Du 
Bnrri,  many  years  later  when  the  Revolu- 
tioa  had  hurled  the  successor  of  her  royal 
pat.nm  fnmi  the  throne  of  France.  But  I 
must  admit  that  tl"ie  very  last  scene,  bow- 
ever  it  may  defy  dramatic  rules,  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  stage  pictures  I  have 
ever  s^en.  As  a  contrast  to  the  splendour 
in  which  this  child  of  the  people  was  seen 
living  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  in  the 
saccmd  act,  she  is  now  on  her  way  to  the 
guillotine,  and  it  is  a  true  Paris  mob  that 
scru,;'gles  and  sways  and  gesticulates  and 
howls  imprecation;  around  C'.ie  wheels  of 
the  tumbril  in  whch  the  pallid,  terrified 
wo:nan  goes  to  her  doam.     It  is  startlingly 
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A   TALE  OF  THE    WESTERN  REBELLION 

By  JOHN  GRffiME 


IT  is  with  no  intention  of  defending  the 
memory  of  Lord  George  Jeffrews  that 
I  have  taken  pen  in  hand,  but  to  re- 
count some  matters  of  interest  o.nnec^ted 
with  the  late  uprising  in  the  West,  in 
which  I  came  near  to  losing  all  my  happi- 
ness in  life.  It  would  ill  l;e/(^meme,  how- 
ever (when  I  call  to  mind  the  part  which 
he  took  in  preserving  the  life  of  die  one 
jDOSt  dear  to  me),  were  I  not  to  feel  more 
kindly  disposed  towards  him  than  is  the 
present  fashion.  He  has  now  vacated  the 
seat  of  earthly  judgment,  and  stands  him- 
self arraigned  before  the  Supreme  Judge, 
and  I  sav,  when  all  his  misdee<ls  are 
weighed  in  the  balance,  God  ^K:m\  him 
mercv,  for  the  mercv  whch  lie  showed  to 
me  and  mine  ! 

It  was  in  the  vear  1670  that  mv  father, 
the  Rev.  Zachary  Brown  (Master  of  Arts 
and  Rector  of  Weston  Zoylaml.  in  the 
County  of  Somerset),  deemed  i-t  necessary 
to  make  a  toilsome  and  dangerous  journey 
to  London  town.  He  was  a  gre.it  scholar 
and  divine,  held  in  much  esteem  by  our 
good  Bishop,  who  thought  so  highly  of  his 
exposition  of  the  Hebrew  rnjphets  (the 
work  which  has  since  made  his  name 
famous)  that  he  advised  him  to  seek  a 
LofKion  i)ublislier.  He  gave  him  also 
letters  to  His  Grace  (;f  Canterburx.  ami  to 
others  of  rank  and  imp  )riance.  that  the 
volume  might  have  a  g(;o(ll\  list  <;f  sub- 
scribers U|)on  its  title  pages. 

Thus  fumislieil,  and  taking  nothin 
with  him  but  a  trustv  staff  an<l  surh  ba;:- 
gage  as  a  sturdy  Somerset  shire  o^b  mi^^Iit 
carry,  he  went  forth  to  fa<'e  the  111. in\ 
perils  of  the  nxid.  In  <hie  tiiiit-  he 
reached  the  great  city,  s.ifcly,  th'.iigh  nor 
without  some  adventure,  and  bv  din:  of 
much  inquiry  f<)un<l  a  sni.ill  h'stelrv  r.tar 
the  Temple  Gardens,  to  whi'^'i  he  had  iK-t-n 
directed. 

That  same  evening  after  sunsK.  ns  he 
was  returning  from  the  house  of  Ma.ster 
Featherstone.  a  College  friend,  who  dwelt 
at  Hollx>rn,  he  enrountered  near  the  Inns 


of  Court,  two  young  Templars  who  were 
scarce  in  a  ondition  to  wander  far  alone, 
much  wine  having  robbed  them  of  their 
wits.  As  they  ^^^'^^'sed  a  dark  and  narrow 
enttry,  tlwee  ruffians  armed  with  swords 
sprang  forth  upon  them  with  intent  to  rob 
and  murder.  They,  being  sobered  by 
their  peril,  stood  with  backs  against  the 
wall,  and,  calling  for  the  Watch,  prepared 
t'>  make  a  stout  defence.  My  father  at 
once  wejit  to  their  assistance,  and,  being 
well  versed  in  our  West  Country  cudgel 
play,  soon  laid  one  of  diei-r  assailants  low, 
at  which  the  others  promptly  fled. 

The  elder  of  the  two  Templars  was  none 
other  than  George  Jeffreys,  then  a  young 
but  well-known  barris:er-at-law.  There 
is  little  doubt  tliat  my  fatJier  saved  his  life, 
for  whilst  his  attention  was  occupied  with 
one  of  the  robbers,  who  was  no  mean 
swordsman,  the  third  man,  whom  my 
father  disabled,  was  in  the  act  of  deliver- 
ing a    fatal    thrust. 

The  two  young  men  were  most  grateful 
for  their  deliverance,  and  on  the  morrow 
called  at  my  father's  lodgings.  When  they 
heard  the  reason  of  his  journey  they  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  add  their  names  as  sub- 
scribers to  liis  Ijojk,  arnl  advised  liim  to 
go  to  M.i>ter  Lintot,  the  well-known  pub- 
lisher. This  he  did,  and  the  interview 
was  totiieir  niutu<il  satisfaction  and  profit, 
for  the  volume,  when  isstied.  was  so  much 
i'l     rejuest     tliat    a     sea)nd   edition    soon 

l\-.\'une   iK-edful. 

'i'iivse  e\en;s  hap|>ened  when  I  was 
(juiie  a  ciiiid.  an<l  I  relate  them  only 
be  Musf  of  \\\'.'' X  c<»nnect"on  with  that  which 
i<.lK>\vs.  To  the  young  there  .seems  a  vast 
si)a»*e  of  time  se|)arating  childhood  from 
wo.iKinli.  rd,  but  tlie  years  roll  cm  so 
swiitix  that  :h.e  distarH^e  is  bridged  almost 
iniper<ej):.bl\ .  Jt  was  thus  in  my  own 
case,  and  as  1  grew  up  I  wearied  of  the 
country,  and  longe<l  to  .see  more  of  the 
world.  I  much  enviefl  Mistre.ss  Dorothv 
Hill,  who  had  been  with  her  parents  to 
take  the  waters  at  Bath.  We  were  neigh- 
XT 
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IVp   sat   in   a  shady   nook   of 

bours  and  great  friends,  and  were  wont 
lo  tell  each  other  all  ogr  secrels.  She 
came  to  see  nie  on  her  reium,  and  showed 
roe  a  locket  which  conlained  the  picture  of 
a  gallant  gentleman.  He  was  a  Comet  jn 
the  King's  Life  Guard— Eustace  Ewr- 
trd  by  name,  a  man  of  good  estate 
and  unsullied  character.  Sir  Geoffrey, 
Dorothy's  fallier,  was  well  content  to 
accept  him  as  a  son-in-law,  but  thoughl  it 
best  thai  for  \he  present  there  should  be 
no'onnal  betrothal,  for  he  desirerl  to  prove 
his  constancy,  and  Doroth\  was  l>ut  a  girl. 
I  well  remember  the  day  she  came  t<i 
see  me.  We  sat  in  a  shady  rHHik  of  our 
dear  old  recinry  gardt^n.  and  as  I  listened 
to  her  tale  I  wondered  if  ever  I  might 
meet  another  such  a  mun.  When  I  told  my 
thoughts  lo  Dorothy  «hc  laughed,  and  saJd 
it  was  a  shame  for  a  ifjitntrv  parson  to 
keep  suci)  a  treasure  all  to  hioiaelf,  and 
was  sure  that  among  her  a«]uaititances 
/Awtf  w.M  ncne  worthy  so  great  a  \ii\te ; 


and  many  another  foolish  thing  she  said, 
until   in   despair  I    implored   her  to  be  j 

I  recall  this  conversation  because  it  toolt 
pl.ice  at  (he  time  when  our  troubles  first 
begfin  in  the  West,  News  travels  slowb 
in  the  couniry,  and  when  we  heard  that 
ihe  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  slaying  at  the  i 
great  house  of  Longleat.  we  gave  it  little  j 
thought. 

For    some   time   men's  minds  bad  been 
disturbed  wifh  strange   rumours.     It   was 
said  that  the  King  had  iju^rrelled  with  his 
bro.her,  the  Duke  of  York,  because  of  his 
popish    belief,    and  that  he  had  declared  i 
publicly  th-tt,  when  in   Holland,  he    had   ' 
secretly    m.iirieil     Mistress    l.ucy  Wallers,  | 
and  that  the  Dnke  of  Momnnulh  was 
lawful  son  and  surcessor.       My  father  and  I 
Sit  Geoff  fey  Hill  Kih  refused  |o  areepi  the*' 
truth  "of  these  rumour*,  ami  SiaJd  they  were  - 
but  idle  lales.     Unhappily,  only  too  many 
were  fuutKi  to  giic  them  crislence.  for  all 
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feared  the  future,  and  longed  for  a  Pro- 
testant Succession. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  tiie  Duke  came 
among  us,  and  for  a  short  space  it  seemed 
as  if  all  our  friends  and  neighbours  had 
taken  leave  of  their  saber  senses.  My 
father  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Hill  were  the  only 
ones  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  general  rejoicings,  and  ihe\  wouM  ha\'e 
fared  badly  at  the  hands  <.?f  the  people  but 
for  the  recollection  of  many  kind  deeds 
done  by  them  in  the  past.  Uur  villagers 
went  forf'i  in  rnj\v<ls  to  hail  the  yuung 
man  (whom  thev  stvled  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Defender  of  the  Faith),  and  when  he 
passed  through  Bridgwater, lH)niires  blazed 
on  the  hills,  and  the  cider,  for  wliich  our 
county  is  so  famous,  was  poured  forth  like 
water. 

1  thought  it  hard  to  stay  at  lutnie  \\'h\:i\ 
all  the  world  went  forth  s'>  gaily,  and  when 
towards  evening,  a^s  I  wandered  through 
the  silent  village,  I  met  Will  Strode  return- 
ing from  the  town,  it  was  very  natural  that 
I  should  ask  him  to  alight  and  tell  me  all 
the  news.  He,  nothing  loath,  consented, 
and  was  pleased  to  stay  and  i)artake  of 
our  evening  meal.  1  had  no  scruple  in 
asking  him,  for  my  father  was  foml  of 
Will,  who  was  die  son  of  an  old  friend, 
and  I  knew  that  he,  also,  was  very 
anxious  to  hear  of  the  day's  happenings. 

Will  was  a  well-spoken  youth  of  whom 
any  maiden  might  l.)e  i)roud.  Althougli  his 
clothes  were  fashioned  by  a  count r\  taiior, 
he  was  every  incii  a  genilenian.  whil.«.t  tiie 
sword  which  he  carried  by  lijs  side  was  n«) 
make-belie\e,  but  a  trusty  blade  with 
which  his  father  had  done  goo<l  serxice  in 
the  Civil  Wars. 

Will  had  reuimed  from  Bridgwater 
much  impressed  with  all  that  he  had  .seen. 
He  had  sjxjken  with  the  Duke,  and  had 
been  quite  won  o\er  by  his  gall  an:  demean- 
our and  genial  kindliness.  He  said  the 
Duke  was  a  Prince  wor  hy  of  an  Knglisli- 
man's  love,  and  that  e\en  if  lie  were  n  )t 
the  King's  lawful  s  n  i:  inaticrrd  li*:!e. 
He  had  only  to  (N>me  again  tr)  tiic  West, 
and  thousands  of  true  nicn  would  rally  to 
his  side;  for  hatchet-fa:*ed  James,  with  h\> 
Popish  following,  was  n»  Print^e  fit  t<>  rule 
in  a  free  Protestant  country. 

Mv  father  listened  in  silen<x'.  wiih  a 
troubled  look  ujKm  his  f a  *e.  for  he  f<  n-^aw 
many  dangers  to  the  State,  and  was  ever  a 


man  of  peace.  Ere  Will  rose  to  take  his 
leave  he  begged  him  in  a  few  impressive 
words  to  be  more  careful  in  his  speech,  and 
to  reserve  liis  judgment.  "  Eor,'  said  he, 
"  these  are  dangerous  matters  to  discuss, 
even  in  our  houses,  ancJ  to  utter  them 
abn)ad  is  worse  than  folly.'"' 

The  wisdom  of  this  advi<x*  was  soon 
made  evident,  for  not  many  months  after 
news  came  from  the  Court  to  those  in 
authority  of  a  plot  against  the  King's  life, 
in  which  t!ie  Duke  ot  Monmouth  wa.s  om- 
cerned.  He  w  as  thus  compelled  to  flee  the 
country  in  disgrace,  aiKl  it  S'.on  lx.vame 
known  that  the  siories  of  the  King's  early 
marriage  were  all  false,  intended  only  to 
arouse  the  country  against  the  rightful  heir, 
and  to  compel  the  King  to  exclude  his 
brother  from  the  successi(jn.  He  refused  to 
do  this,  and  when  Monmouth  was  seen  to 
be  a  traitor  all  liLs  influential  friends 
deserted  him,  and  there  the  matter  seemed 
like  to  have  ended. 

CHAPTER    II. 

IT  may  seem  strange  to  ijonie  that  I 
should  speak  of  the  year  1680 
as  the  .time  wlien  our  troubles  be- 
gan -fixe  \ears  before  the  events 
happened,  wliich  were  fated  to  bring 
so  much  sorrow  and  misery  upon  the 
cuii;rir\side ;  but  those  who  live  in  our 
mid-:  kr.ow  that  I  am  right,  for  the  leaven 
of  scilition  works  more  thoroughly  when  it 
works  sluwlv.  During  these  vears  tlie 
cau.se  <.d  James  of  Monmouth  was  gaining 
grojud  daily  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
in  spile  of  the  fact  that  the  rich  and 
p; werfiil  di.-.>\\::cl  him.  When,  thtrrefore, 
ih-j  news  <\iine  tha:  Kii^^^  Charles  w.ls 
«Irad,  and  '.luit  l!:^  Duke  ot  Vork  was  pro- 
c'.aiincil  in  h:>  s:rad,  it  was  plain  to  all  that 
it  r-.-'iuircd  on!\  a  leader  to  raise  an  open 
re..-c'i  iion. 

Wiil  Strode  rctur.'ied  alx>ut  this  time 
fr'i.n  London.  He  \\a  !  gone  tiiere  to  siudy 
\':\v  law-  -not  tha:  he  p.eede^l  to  earn  his 
li\i-i^  by  the  exercise  of  a  profe>si()n,  but 
i'l  crdv-r  :o  i)lea>.'  his  t.ii^ier.  who  rightly 
h.;Id  t:iat  a  <*..;::::: r\  ;:.eii:!e:iian  siiould  a.lsr) 
be  \  >:u  leiU,  and  liiat  t- »  be  learned  in  ih.e 
law  was  mi!  Ij  •■>  I  e  «le.-:red  lor  tho.se  who 
n  :j;ht  < -ne  da.  Im.-  iMlIed  10  ;K»!d  the  King's 
C«»;]im;^>ion  tif  liic  Peac>*. 

During  Wi!i\  .ibs,-niv  his  father  «lie*l 
suddenlv,  and  alter  Uwi  ^\x\\\i\'\\.  \\m \^\n\\\\m"\ 
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to  London,  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  received 
his  call  to  the  Bar,  to  settle  down  upon  his 
estate,  and  live  a  a)untry   life. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that  he 
came  once  more  among  us,  ait  the  time  when 
the  birds  sing  their  best  and  the  flowers 
give  forth  their  sweetest  fragrance.  As  1 
walk  now  in  my  garden,  and  feel  the 
breath  of  the  soft  west  wind,  and  watch 
the  pollen- laden  bees  hurrying  homewards 
on  eager  wing,  wliilst  all  nature  is  hasten- 
ing to  burst  forth  into  full  life  and  vigour, 
I  live  once  again  in  thoit  fair  Spring  morn- 
ing !  I  hear  in  the  distance  the  muffled 
sound  of  hoofs  uj^jn  the  yielding  turf  ever 
growing  nearer,  and  I  see  the  familiar 
form  of  one  in  who5i  all  my  hopes  are 
still  centred — as  he  was  then,  dn  all  tiie 
vigour  of  his  early  manhood. 

We  have  often  trie<l  to  discover  the  dav 
when  first  we  loved  each  other,  but  i-t  would 
be  as  easy  a  matter  to  count  the  drops  of 
dew,  or  to  trace  some  mighty  river  to  the 
spot  where  it  trickles  down  the  hillside,  a 
silver  thread  amid  the  green.  Suffice  it, 
that  we  soon  knew  each  other's  secret,  be- 
fore one  word  of  lo\'e  had  passed  between 
us.  It  came  none  the  less  as  a  sur])rise  to 
me  when  Will  first  asked  me  to  be  his  wife, 
and  although  my  heart  -would  fain  have 
said  ves,  1  '>vas  not  unmindful  of  the  dutv 
which  I  owed  mv  father.  When,  however, 
Will  had  seen  him,  and  spoken  manfully 
as  an  honesi:  gentleman  and  true  lover, 
every  obstacle  to  our  happiness  seemed  re- 
moved, and  the  way  apjieared  quite  easy. 

There  was  onlv  one  matter  on  wliicli  mv 
father  siK>ke  very  plainly  ere  he  consented 
to  our  betrothal.  It  was  that  Will  should 
give  his  pleflgeto  abstain  from  all  ])oliiic:il 
affairs,  and  abide  faithfuUv  bv  mv  father's 
advice — given  when  Will  firsil  came  to  our 
house — to  avoid  the  discussion  of  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  State. 

Will  had  returned  from  L(mdon  with 
very  strong  opini(ms  as  to  maU^TS  con- 
nect efi  with  the  (\>urt.  but  he  none  tlie  U-ss 
willingly  a>nsente^l  to  give  his  word  of 
honour;  and,  a.>  T  shall  show,  he  kept  to 
thestri(H  letter  of  j^is  (Y):npact.  a:vl  had  nn 
part  or  lot  in  the  n^l)cllion  whi<'h  was  so 
r.(Km  to  o  me.  Tliat  whi/h  was  lii  1  to  his 
charge  afterwar<ls  if  it  were  any  rrime- 
was  an  acM  of  (liristian  <'h.irity,  whirh  no 
man  of  ft.'eling  wo'.ild  refuse  to  a  stranger, 
much  less  to  a  friend. 


We  were  to  have  been  wedded  within  six 
monilhs,  and  prepaiations  were  being  made 
at  both  houses,  when  the  fatal  news  ar- 
rived that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had 
landed,  and  was  marching  upon  Taunton. 
We  had  noted,  ever  since  the  new  King's 
accession,  signs  of  general  dissatis- 
faction and  unrest,  for  the  agents 
of  the  Duke  were  busy  making 
mischief  all  around,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  he  was 
coming  to  claim  the  crown  on  the  first 
favourable  opi)ortunity.  The  magistrates 
had  received  informaition  of  many  secret 
gatherings  of  the  people,  and  it  was  known 
that  bonds  of  club  men  were  again  bedng 
formed,  as  in  the  davs  of  the  Civil  Wars. 
A  single  tr«.x)p  of  horse  at  this  time  would 
have  sufficed  to  uphold  the  power  of  the 
law,  but.  in  spite  <yf  many  urgent  messages 
sent  post  haste  to  London,  no  steps  were 
taken  until  it  was  too  late. 

When  the  Duke  had  actually  landed  we 
soim  knew  'that  evil  times  had  returned 
again,  and  that  the  sad  stories  which  old 
men  still  told  were  like  to  be  repeated  once 
more  in  our  midst. 

On  t'hat  day  there  came  our  neighbour, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Hill,  with  such  loyal  follow- 
ers as  he  could  gather,  armed  with  weapons 
whioh,  since  the  days  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
had  peacefully  adorned  his  Hall.  He 
was  off  at  once  to  Bristol  City,  where  the 
Yeomanry  and  trained  bands  were  already 
gathering,  and  he  came  to  beg  us  go  with 
liim  and  accept  t<he  protection  of  his 
e«cort. 

My  father  would  fain  have  had  me  go, 
for  he  foresaw  that  our  village  would  be  no 
place  for  jHxiceful  folk,  and  Dorothy 
pleaded  hard  that  I  should  accompany 
them;  btit  for  himself  he  <leclared  that 
nought  should  take  him  from  the  people 
wh(Kn  he  U)\cd  :  for  he  was  resolved  that 
rhe  Chur<M  should  l>e  kept  o})en,  that  those 
who  listed  nii^^lit.  in  the  hour  of  sorrow, 
find  a  pla-x-  of  pra\er.  anfl  on<'  ready  to 
help  them  in  their  tn  iii»le.  I  k.iew  that 
he  was  ri^lit.  and  should  liave  counte<l  my- 
self an  uuwMirhs  (l.m<:hier  had  I  left  him, 
s*)  we  ba«K-  Sir  Geoffie)  and  his  following  a 
sa«l  farewell,  and  hoped  for  a  ha[)i)ier 
m-L'jtin^  in  more  pe;ieeful   times. 

I  knew  that  Will  would  n.)t  lung  U-  ab- 
sent, and  Sir  (;e.)ffre\  was  s^rcelv  out  of 
sight  before  he  arrived,   to  implore  us  to 
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return  at  once  with  'him  and  take  up  our 
abode  at  his  house.  He  held  no  commis- 
sion in  the  King's  forces,  an<]  was  minde<l 
to  remain  quietly  at  home — not  that  he 
feared  to  fight,  for  Will  was  ix)  ouward, 
but  because  his  heart  was  n<j«t  with  King 
James,  aiKi  he  would  fain  have  joined  the 
Duke  but  for  liis  promise  to  my  father. 
Even  Will's  entreaties  were  of  no  avail  to 
change  our  determinaition,  and  so  we 
remained,  and  for  many  a  day  waiie<l, 
hoped,  and  pra\e<]  that  the  entl  migiiit 
come  si)eedily,  with  little  blooflsiied  or  loss 
of  life.  My  father  was  very  busy  during 
these  days  of  cruel  iinxie'.y,  seeking  lo  keej) 
our  village  lads  at  home,  and  in  this  Will 
was  also  a  tower  of  strength,  ar.d  his 
example  was  thus  the  means  of  saving 
many.  F'ive  only  of  our  Noutlks  j<'ine(l  ihv 
Duke  as  he  pa-ssc(l  by  c>n  his  way  to  bridg 
water,  although  many  (jOVred  to  enlis'.  but 
were  happily  hindered,  bcoaii^e  there  were 
not  arms  suffi;*ien't  to  keej)  jxkx'  witii  the 
demand. 

When  we  heard  that  the  rebels  had 
passed  on  from  Bridgwa.tcr  to  I>ri>tol  we 
rejoiced,  and  breather!  mure  frtfly  as  those 
who  had  escaped  the  strc-s^s  of  war,  but 
alas  !  our  joy  was  fatcrl  to  i:e  of  \rrv  siiion 
duration,  for  they  s<jon  returned  and  made 
ready  to  stand  a  siege  in  the  i<  un  iistdi'. 
Then  the  Ro\al  troojxs  came  and  c-:n\mipcd 
all  around  us,  an<l  S'.nie  were  quartered  in 
our  midst.  On  the  m<;(,r  clnse  bv  ^  ur 
Rectory  there  ran  a  deep  d\ke.  known  ds 
the  Bussex  Rhine,  and  l-eliind  it.  .dni.;.^; 
within  sight  rjf  «>ur  d<;  )rs.  ilh-re  u.is  i):i.>;e  i 
a  Scotii.sli  regiment,  wli:!.-  t';«'  Rings 
Dragoons  and  Life  Guards  l:;i<l  tlieir  lior>es 
stabled  in  the  ^■illag(^  We  wtw  more  for- 
tunate than  snnij  of  our  n.-i;-!!!  nur.>  w]i'> 
suffered  much  iV.  ilie  ii.inds  (A  :iie  raigii 
and  brutal  s<jldicrs.  many  of  whom  Ihid 
learnt  the  sav:ige  manners  of  I'v..-  .Nhrois  ;'t 
Tangiers,  wliere  they  li.id  he<;:i  s'.alioiud. 
We  were  s}>a red  all  thi>.  for  ('or;iei  \'A\> 
tace  Kvorarrl,  who  was  L-irothe  1  to  Mis- 
tress Don^thy,  look  up  his  alode  ;it  the 
Rectory,  with  a  strgeani'.  and  lour  trodprrs 
of  the  King's  Guard,  wlio  were  h(  r.  ■•  and 
well-ljehavefl  men.  'J'hev  'mm-  us  liiih- 
tnmble,  and  tre.^.fed  my  f  ithcr  wi!:  um\;,i1 
respect,  as  one  wvo  hatl  s::i\,-il  Mkr  ;i 
soldier — at  his  jHJst.  Cnrne'  llxer.ird 
placed  a  sfjntr\  a;  our  do  .rs.  .-.j  »!m!  w..- 
might  not  be  mole.->.:ed,    an<l    v  l\  •::    1    w  .'s 


dispf)sed  to  go  into  the  village  would  him- 
self go  with  me  when  possible,  and  in  his 
absence  the  sergeant  had  strict  orders  to 
never  let  me  go  alnne  and  unattended. 

It  wius  reiK)rted  on  Sunday,  July  5th, 
that  the  rebels  were  about  to  sally  forth 
from  Bridgwater  to  attack,  and  early  in 
die  morning  the  drums  beat  and  the  troops 
st<x>d  to  their  anns.  The  alarm  soon 
pas.^vd,  and  wheJi  the  hour  came  for  ser- 
\ice  the  Church  hells  jmKdaimed,  as  usual, 
the  Day  of  Rest.  Thus  the  Sunday  passed 
(juietl)  and  j)eaoefull\,  and  towards  even- 
ing the  strain  relaxed,  and  the  men  pre- 
pared To  siuml  cr  aiound  die  camp  fires,  or 
to  si-ek  ilieir  billais  in  the  village. 

Before  retiring  for  the  night  I  oi>ened 
the  c.i.s<.fment  of  my  window,  ami  l(X)king 
wi'h  ui  n<.»ied  'that  the  sentry  at  our  gate 
carried  his  match  ready  lighted,  while  the 
night  without  was  dark  and  wild,  a  thick 
mist  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  moor. 

My  mind  was  anxious,  and  I  failed  to 
gain  tile  slee])  1  sought,  so  at  length  I 
arose  and  trimmed  a  lamp,  and  soon  found 
com  fori  in  the  l\s.ahiis  apprnnted  for  the 
day.  w iiere  it  was  written  : 

"  Thouoli  an  host  of  men  were  laid  a^^ainst 
me,  yet  shall  not  my  heart  he  afraicf,  and 
thoiiirli  there  rose  u[)  \\ar  against  me,  yet 
will  I  put  my  trust  in  llim." 

My  e\es  had  .^carce  lighted  on  this  verse 
wiien  a  >ho;  rung  out  in  the  stillness  of  the 
n'g.it.  acd  in  one  in>tin'l  the  air  was  rent 
wi.h  vo,|c\s.  In  the  street  below  lights 
ilii'kered  iiiroiigh  tile  mis.:,  and  there  was 
t.ie  s  uiiid  0}  sMl.)le  'loirs  thing  oi)en  ha-stily 
a;id  til  •  i\i;,ii  and  tram])  of  horses 
s.iddle  I  tor  t;ie  i:gh:.  Dninis  were  beat- 
ing e\er\  w  lieie.  and  men  were  rallying  to 
t!i.  :r  jio-iis  ;  and  as  I  ran  down  the  stairs 
ill'-  hwii^,-  seemed  sh.ik.;n  10  its  foundation 
I'V  il-.c  s-Lind  of  mu>ketr\  and  the  deeper 
I'-oin  ,,f  cannon.  At  ilit:  lirst  alarm  Cor- 
Ju.L  iiverard  h.id  ruslied  fortli  to  join  his 
ti-M-).  ;i;;d  he  now  found  time  to  .<iend  a 
nics.s.ige  that  all  was  well — that,  although 
in  .M.nie  sense  .surprised,  the  King's  troops 
wouid  <  ...]  e|i:-^k  tiir  i-iu-mv's  atta^^k,  and 
iha:  when  til.-  Koya!  Hor>e  aj)i)eared  upon 
;!it:  sen-r  Ami  r'larged,  notliing  could  with 
>'.ind  t;;e:ii. 

'Jim-;  w  Te  we  ii;ft  alone;  and  the  hours 
*'^  that  .iwfn!  night  ])ass..'d  on  leaden 
wing>.  S)  r..  .ir  was  the  fight  that  we 
<')a]fl  ;;c-'r  tiie  shouts  of  the   combatants. 
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and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the 
dying.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
rebels  were  making  headway,  and  the 
Duke's  watchword,  "  Soho  !"  sounded  close 
at  hand.  Then  the  shouts  of  "  God  and 
King  James  !''  prevailed,  and  at  length  it 
seemed  as  if  the  o>nflict  were  drifting 
away  from  our  neighlnjurhood,  until,  as 
the  dayligi^t  crei>t  over  the  face  of  the 
moor,  there  was  silence. 

We  watched  and  waitefJ,  n<jt  daring  to 
leave  the  house.  As  we  liiJtened  the 
measured  tread  of  feet  drew  near,  and  we 
heard  a  voice  we  knew  "begging  lis  to  open, 
for  Comet  Everard  was  wounded,  and 
they  'had  'borne  him  from  the  field.  In  an 
instant  we  had  undone  the  Uilts,  and  they 
carried  him  within,  and  laid  him  on  his 
couch.  Mv  heart  sank  witliin  me  when  I 
saw  him  lying  as  one  dead,  the  blood  well- 
ing from  a  deep  cut  in  his  forehead ;  but  I 
thought  of  poor  Dorothy,  and  hastened  to 
do  all  in  my  ]x>wer  to  fill  her  place.  He 
regained  some  measure  of  consciousness 
before  the  surgeon  arrived,  and  when  the 
wound  was  dressed  some  liope  was  given 
that  with  care  he  might  do  well,  being 
young  and  of  a  good  constitution. 

CHAPTER    III. 

IT  was  well  for  me  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  close  attendance 
upon  our  wounded  guest,  for  terrible 
deeds  were  being  wrought  around,  and  our 
fair  countrv  side  was  turned  into  a  verit- 
able  shambles.  Tliree  hundred  hapless 
prisoners  were  shut  up  in  our  Church,  and 
my  father  was  ever  among  them,  bearing 
f(.<xl  and  drink  and  si)e.iking  words  of 
comfort.  He  was  i)owerless.  howe\'er,  to 
5ive  them  fn)m  the  gallows,  for  tlie  King 
had  given  orders  that  n<j  mercy  was  to  be 
shown  to  tho.si;  taken  in  tlie  fight,  and  I 
verilv  l>elieve  thev  had  all  1)een  butchere<l, 
but  that  the  soldiers  grew  tired  of  the 
dreadful  work,  and  refuses!  to  act  any 
longer  as  oirnmoii  hangmen.  In  a  few- 
da)  s  they  were,  tlunefore,  led  away  to 
j)rison,  where  many  died  of  the  gaol  fever 
ere  Jeffreys  came  to  com|)leie  the  ghaslly 
work. 

During  ihe>  -  terril)le  days  I  had  heard 
nought  of  Will,  but  supi)osed  that  he 
deemed  it  safer  to  reni.iin  at  h<«ne,  and 
could  n4>t  fin<l  a  me>s -nger  to  sen<l  us  news. 
A<  firjJt  I   felt  little  anxietv,  but  when  the 


third  day  ]  ::ssed  without  any  message  I 
could  bear  it  no  lo:.ger,  and  my  father* 
seeing  my  distress,  decided  to  ride  over 
and  see  if  all  were  well.  They  were  in 
the  act  of  saddling  his  horse  when  a  les- 
senger  arrived  in  a  state  of  great  exciie- 
ment.  We  saw  at  once  that  he  brought 
bad  news,  but  I  was  ill-prepared  for  the 
dreadful  tidings  which  he  bore,  and  it  was 
some  moments  befr)re  mv  numbed  senses 
comprehended  their  full  meaning.  Then 
all  hope  dq)arte<l,  and  I  only  craved  that 
I  might  die  !  Will  was  in  frison  \ — lying 
in  Taunton  Gaol  awaiting  trial  for  suc- 
couring his  friend  Him:iphrey  Blake,  • 
fugitive  fn>m  tlie  fight  of  Sedgemoor. 

Cornet  Kverard  had  now  so  far  re- 
covered that  I  was  able  to  tell  hffn  of  my 
trouble,  and  he  at  once  sent  and  begged  an 
inter\'ie«w  with  Lord  Faversham,  who  com- 
manded for  the  King.  When  he  arrived 
I  laid  the  matter  freelv  before  him  and 
implored  his  help. 

Will  had  known  Humphrey  Blake  frooo 
bo\hood,  and  thev  had  ever  been  close 
friends.  When  Blake  came  as  a  fugitive 
to  his  house  and  craved  a  nK>rsel  of  bread 
it  was,  doubtless,  liis  duty  to  seize  him  and 
give  him  up  to  justice.  But  did  ever  any- 
one hear  of  a  Christian  man  acting  thus 
towards  one  he  loved  ?  It  was,  indeed,  a 
case  which  called  for  the  breaking  of  the 
letter  that  the  wider  spirit  of  the  law  might 
be  fulfilled.  In  thus  coming  to  his  friend's 
liouse  Blake  t(x>k,  as  he  thought,  every  pre- 
caution, and  stayed  without,  refusing  to 
enter  the  house  lest  he  should  bring 
trouble  on  his  friend.  Will,  also  being 
mindful  of  his  pror^^ise,  deemed  it  wise  ""ot 
to  see  him,  and  sent  a  trusty  but  slow- 
witted  ser\'ant  widi  food,  and  a  message 
that  his  friend  should  choose  a  horse  from 
the  stable,  whic^h  would  carry  him  to  a 
place  of  safely.  All  would  have  been 
well  for  Will,  hut  the  foolish  ser- 
vant, in  satldling,  forgot  to  remove 
the  pistols,  with  Will's  crest  graven 
on  their  butts,  from  the  holsters. 
Blake  did  n:»i  ^c^  far  Ix^fore  he  stumbled 
on  a  |)i('ket  of  dragoons,  and  was  taken 
pris<.)ner.  Th«.-\  were  a<"c«>m|>anied  by  an 
inhabitaiH  of  t!ie  neighbourlKKMl.  and  thus 
the  storv  of  the  pist<fls  was  revealed,  and 
their  owner  distx)vere<l.  The  trouble 
might  even  then  have  l)een  avoided  had 
Will's  servant  only  jwssessed   the   wit    to 
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declare  that  the  horse  was  stolen,  and  to 
thank  them  fur  rerurning  the  animal ;  hut. 
being  terrified,  and  fearing  to  fin*!  himself 
in  prison,  he  confessed  the  whole  affair. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  mv  love  was  in 
peril  of  his  life,  and  though  I  wept  and 
pleaded,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  King's 
General,  it  availed  ntxhing.  1  d<j  n<x 
blame  him  in  this,  for  he  larked  not  sym- 
pathy;  but  Will,  being  now  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  sc)l<liers,  cnme  under  the 
power  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  militar} 
authorities  had  no  right  of  interference. 
The  prisoner  could  now  only  await  the 
coming  of  Lord  JefFre\s.  L<xrd  Faversham 
did  all  that  was  in  his  power.  He  sent  a 
special  letter  to  the  King,  relating  all  that 
my  father  had  done,  assuring  him  that  my 
careful  nursing  had  saved  the  life  <  f  a 
promising  officer  of  his  Guards  ;  but  the 
onlv  notice  taken  of  it  was  a  brief  acknow- 
ledgment,  and  the  information  that  it  had 
been  placed  in  Lord  Jeflreys'  hands,  who 
was  empowered  to  give  it  due  ronsidera- 
Hon. 

July  and  August  passed,  and  Septem- 
ber was  well  advanced,  when  this  great 
man  came  among  us,  armed  with  all  the 
terrors  of  the  law.  Would  that  I  could 
speak  of  him  as  a  just  and  merciful  judge  ! 
But,  alas  !  his  cruelties  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered in  the  West,  and  to  this  day  mothers 
are  wont  to  (juiet  unruly  babes  with  the 
fears  of  his  name. 

Before  the  day  appointe<l  for  the  trial  at 
Taunton  Assize  my  father  sought  and 
gained  an  interview  with  the  Judge.  He 
found  him  in  a  i)leasant  hum^mr.  Several 
things  had  happene<l  that  morning  to  flat- 
ter his  vanity.  He  had  terrified  those  in 
high  places  with  what  he  was  pleased  to 
term  "a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his 
tongue,"  an  had  brought  much  money  to 
the  Kings  exrhetjuer  by  several  heavy 
fines.  Above  all,  he  had  played  otT  *'  a 
merry  jest "  upon  a  nol)leman  against 
whom  he  had  a  grudge,  by  causing  a  man 
to  be  hange<l  in  c^iains  in  front  of  his 
lodge  gates.  He  was  tluis  highly  pleased 
with  himself,  and  when  he  hjd  seen  and 
recognised  my  father,  he  eulogis:d  him  as 
one  who  deserve^]  much  from  his  countrv 
for  having  saved  a  very  valual)le  life  so 
many  years  ago  ;  "  for."  said  he,  "  the  King 
has  many  councillors,  but  only  one  Lord 
Jeffreys."       Thus  encouraged,  my   father 


hastenetJ  to  make  his  petition,  but  my 
Lord  JetYreys.  though  he  did  not  appear  ac 
first  to  take  it  amiss,  would  make  no  pro- 
mises. He  said  Will  must  stand  his  trial, 
and  have  the  same  justice  which  was  meted 
out  toothers.  He  knew  him  as  a  pestilent 
knave,  who  had  aided  the  King's  enemies, 
and  he  held  it  shameful  for  a  loyal 
maiden  to  keep  her  plighted  troth  with 
such  a  villain.  It  would  doubtless  be  for 
her  welfare  if  he  were  removed,  for  men 
who  were  not  true  to  their  King  could  not 
be  trusted  to  be  true  to  their  wives. 

As  he  thus  sjxjke  he  waxed  wroth,  and 
K'gan  to  abuse  m\  father,  and  called  the 
clergy  ''dumb  dogs  who  kept  silence  in  the 
King  s  need,  but  were  ever  ready  to  whine 
foi  his  favours  in  time  of  prosperity."  My 
father,  being  ever  a  peaceful  man,  kept 
silence,  and  at  length  aro>e  to  take  his 
leave.  When  he  had  reached  the  door, 
Jeffreys  recalled  him,  and  with  a 
lrx)k  of  fiendish  merriment  upon  his 
face  drew  from  his  gown  a  roll, 
fr<^i  which  he  selected  the  names 
of  four  of  <jur  villagers  who  had 
joined  the  Duke.  "The  King  shall  requite 
\ou."  said  he,  "for  all  vour  lalx)urs,  and 
you  shall  have  a  (^hoice.  Take  the  life  of 
this  man  or  the  lives  of  these  four  ignorant 
churls  who  are  your  parishioners." 

It  was  with  a  very  sad  heart  that  my 
father  returned  and  told  me  all  that  had 
happened,  but  I  could  n<-)t  blame  him  for 
doing  that  which  was  his  duty,  although 
it  doomed  Will  to  death  and  me  to  a  life- 
long misery  ;  for  what  was  one  life  to  four 
lives,  and  they  of  the  flock  committed  to 
his  care? 

There  was  joy  that  night  in  our  village, 
but  black  despair  weighed  down  my 
heart. 

On  the  morn)w  the  trial  was  ai)pointe<1 
t(»  take  place  in  the  hall  of  Taunton 
Castle,  iuid  thither  we  wended  our  wav, 
oppressed  with  sadness.  We  sat  all  that 
day  in  the  crowded  Court,  and  our  breasts 
were  filled  with  pity  and  indignation  at 
the  mockery  of  justice  which  we  beheld. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  any  who  had 
taken  arms  against  the  King,  and  many 
innocent  lives  were  falsely  sworn  away.  A 
young  and  able  birrister  sirove  hard  tO 
plead  Will's  c  i:se,  but  at  length  ev?n  he 
was  silenced  by  :he  violence  of  the  Judge, 
who  raved  like  one  beside  hlmsfclt. 


Fiyr  a  moment  J  qimiUd  bffove  Ih^  Judrfe. 


At  length  ihe  venljci  was  dclivcteil  by  i 
jury  whf)  fciired  In  say  ought  bui  gti'l/y. 
and  Will  stood  up  with  ihe  rest  to  receive 
the  dread  sentence  of  the  law.  Then  I 
fainted,  and  lemembernolhing  else  until  I 
awakened  in  the  amis  of  Mistress  Doro- 
thy, who  Ikad  come  all  the  way  from  Bristol 
with  Sir  Geoffrey  to  see  if  they  could  give 
us  any  help. 

On  the  morrow  Will  was  to  die,  and 
with  hitn  the  men  of  our  village;  for 
Jeffreys,  unmindful  of  his  proniise,  had 
sentenced  all  alike. 

fi  was  then  that  I  resolved  to  seek  the 
Judge  and  to  plead  for  mercy.  I  went 
with  my  father,  and  we  found  him  at  his 
lodgings  Sefore  ihe  bunness  of  the  AssiM 
commenced,  and  I  knew  thai  1  iv.is  in  lime, 
for  the  fatal  hour  was  fixed  for  later  in 
the  day.  I  exjiecled  to  t*  repulsed  and 
refused  admittance  hiil  (mny  surprise  the 
parrer  who  t<x.k   nv  mcss.igc  rcuititd  md 


conduced  me  straight  to  Lord  Jeffreys' 
presemre, 

1  felt  no  fuaras  I  slooil  l«fore  liim,  for 
there  is  no  room  for  fear  when  Ihe  joy  and 
the  hoi>e  of  one's  \'ie  hang  trembling  in 
the  balance,  su  I  at  once  made  haste  to  fail 
at  his  feet. 

He  b^de  me  rise,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment remarked  tiial  he  was  alotjt  to  send 
for  mc.  when  I  arrived.  He  then  gave 
orders  lo  an  attendant,  and  before  I  had 
tme  lo  wonder  what  it  meant.  Will  stood 
before  me. 

Then  for  a  niomerM  I  (juailed  before  the 
Judge,  for  his  voice  rose  fierce  and  stem, 
and  he  rebuked  me  for  my  love,  and  said 
it  was  meet  that  I  should  suffer.  Then 
hii  humour  changed,  and  he  seemed  as  one 
who  jested;  for  he  turned  to  Will,  and 
bade  him  ;  ;pare  to  meet  his  fate  ivitb 
courage.     He  then  gave  rne  a  paper,  and 
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I  began,  but  could  make  no  sense  of 
what  I  read,  and  woiKlered  why  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  should  send  us  greet- 
ing. Then  at  length  tne  truth  dawned 
upon  me.  My  voice  faltered,  and  I  was 
covered  with  ojnfusio.i,  for  the  paper  was 
a  marriage  licence,  drawn  up  in  Ixjih  our 
names.  Methought  there  was  a  gleam  of 
merriment  in  Lord  Jefl'rcys'  eye  as  he 
turned  to  Will  and  spuke  wi-th  great  stern- 
nei^  as  follows :  — 

"The  King  has  given  me  authority  to 
deal  with  you  as  I  list.  You  are  a  danger- 
ous rebel,  and  must  ever  he  kept  in  life- 
long custody ;  but  if  this  maiden  wills  to 
be  your  gaoler,  by  the  King's  omimand  I 
give  you  unto  her,  for  she  an<J  her  father 
have  deserved  well  of  the  State.     1  com- 


mand, therefore,  if  she  be  willing,  that  the 
officers  of  the  Court  do  take  you  hence  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  before 
the  hour  of  noon,  an<l  abide  there  until 
your  sentence  hath  been  duly  carried  out." 

He  then  turned  towards  me,  and  said : 
"It  would  ill  become  me  to  let  you  go 
without  a  wedding  present,  and  I  have  here 
that  which  I  know  will  give  you  pleasure." 

He  handed  me  another  paper,  and  in  it 
was  written  the  names  of  our  four  village 
lads,  for  whost^  gaxl  behaviour  my  father 
and  I  were  henceforth  to  be  responsible. 

Thus  was  my  sorrow  turned  to  joy,  and 
that  is  why  I  say,  with  husband  and 
children  by  my  side: 

"  God  send  George  Jeffreys  mercy,  for 
the  mercy  he  hath  shown  to  me  and  mine  \" 


WEDLOCK 


{VJLAXELLE}. 

By   M.    W.    M.    FALCONER 

NOW  I  take  leave  of  all  IVe  known ; 
I  pass  through  ga  es  of  golden  fire. 
And  live  henoeforth  fur  tlxo  al<^ne. 

By  g<od  and  ill,  in  mirth  and  moan, 

My  path  has  followed  my  desire — 

Now  1  take  leave  of  all  I've  known, 

Anotiher  guiding  star  I  own. 

Make  of  the  past  a  whirling  pyre. 
And  live  henoeforth  for  thee  alone. 

My  hopes  beyond  all  hope  have  flown, 

My  heart  has  wings  that  canno:  tire; 
Now  I  take  leave  of  all  I've  known, 

Cast  off  my  feeble  dreams  out -grown. 

Rain  silvery  passion  from  my  lyre. 
And  li\e  henceforth  for  thee  alone. 


O  love !  my  heart  is  no^v  thy  throne, 

My  thoughts  are  thy  perfet'ion's choir. 
Now  I  take  leave  of  all  I've  known. 
And  live  henceforth  for  thee  alone. 


owe  their  i 
J  their 


"Ti'ie  Fn.-dnation  of 
The  Fascination  London  ''  is  the  name 
or  London        given  to  a  series  of 

little  Liook.i  which 
n,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
r  contents  to  the  late  Sir  Waher 
Besant.  Thousands  of  people  are  con- 
scious of  that  fascination,  but  can  give  no 
adequate  explanation  of  tlie  fact.  Sir 
Walter  Besant  was  inclined  to  explain  it 
by  the  story  of  Loniiun,  But  ^is  is  only 
hal-f  the  truth.  Th«  historical  a-i^sociations 
of  the  city  help,  nodouilit,  to  give  the  i)ic- 
ture  an  atmosphere;  but  the  real  fascina- 
tion of  London  lies  surely  in  her  aboundng 
vitality.  We  may  like  Fleet  Street  and 
Charing  Cmss  because  of  the  sentiment 
which  is  associated  with  their  past,  but  we 
like  them  best  at  the  busiest  time  of  tihe 
day,  and  when  modernity  is  most  apparent 
in  their  aspect.  And  every  lover  of  Lon- 
don likes  her  best  in  May  and  June,  when 
she  bears  over  her  gates  the  inspiring 
notice,  "Full  inside-"  No  City  is  really 
so  little  affected  by  Vha  burden  of  the  cen- 
turies. Fires  have  destroyed  her  andent 
churches  and  historical  latKlmarks;  sacri- 
legious re.storers  have  transformed  her 
palaces.  We  are  loft  with  a  grand  heri- 
tage of  names,  but  i-he  places  they  are 
associated  with  are  fre]uently  only  of  yes- 
terday's growth.  One  thing  alone  ieems 
to  stand  out  the  same  in  all  the  changing 
hiatory  of  London,  and  that  is  her  persis- 
tent vitality.  She  has  lived  well,  and  with 
full  measure.  She  has  retained  her  indi- 
viduality, though  she  has  shed  countless 
skins  and  renewed  her  bones  and  andent 
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framework  again  and  again.  It  is  only 
when  we  begin  to  feel  sensitive  to  the  per- 
sonality of  London  that  ne  understand  her 
fasc-nation.  Every  year  she  renews  her 
youth  in  May  and  June,  and  though  the 
country,  ton,  is  at  her  be.st  in  these  months 
the  Londoner  obeys  a  true  instinct  when 
he  post[>ones  his  annual  holiday  to  the 
autumn.  The  foreigner,  the  courrtryman, 
and  ttie  provincial  are  equally  right  when 
thev'  leave  the  beautiful  country  in  May 
and  June  to  visit  London.  The  craving  at 
the  back  of  most  people's  minds  is  for 
more  life,  and  London  gratifies  this  Je- 
sire  more  than  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
No  person  who  lives  in  town  all  the  year 
round  takes  a  smaller  share  in  the  gaieties 
of  the  season  than  I  do.  But,  thougli  ^ 
may  be  shut  within  the  four  walls  of  my 
library  or  office,  and  rarely  venture  instie 
a  piai-e  of  entertiinment.  I  feel,  like 
Galileo,  that  "  it  moves  ne^'ertheless."  The 
sense  of  vitality,  of  abounding  movement, 
is  infectious,  and  I  feel  it  at  times,  when 
under  other  condiit.ions  I  am  most  dead  to 
outside  influences.  "That  tiresome,  dull 
place,  where  all  people  under  thirty  find 
so  much  amiwement,"  said  Gray  in  one  of 
his  letters,  and  there  are  times  when  I  am 
old  enough  to  feel  most  keenly  the  truth 
of  such  a  sentiment.  But  I  never  do  so  in 
May  or  June.  "An  awful  rush  of  love, 
hunger,  and  hate — for  such  is  London," 
said  Heine,  but  the  "rush"  at  times  is 
magnificent  rather  than  awful,  and  hunger 
and  hate  are  less  cruel  where  the  sun  is 
shining. 
The  fascination  of  London  lies  in  her 
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life,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  we 
have  discovered  that  she  is  a  beautiful 
city.  When  people  have  ^aid  that  they  are 
goiiig  to  see  London  it  has  nuL  meant  quiie 
the  same  thing  as  going  to  ^ee  Paris  or  Ber- 
lin, Rome  or  Naples.  They  do  r.ot  ex- 
pect to  see  anything  very  beautiful :  their 
earliest  thoughts  of  the  dty  were  alwajs  of 
her  bigness,  and  they  are  ooniing  to  see  the 
crowd  and  the  streets — the  never-ending 
streets.  All  this  they  realise  when  they 
visit  London,  but  owing  to  the  increase  of 
civic  patriutLsm  it  is  now  possdble  to  create 
ill  the  minds  of  visitors  the  impression  thai 
they  have  also  been  looking  at  a  tiling  of 
beauty.  Until  within  the  last  few  years 
the  most  noticeable  difference  between  Lon- 
don and  other  large  cities  of  the  kingdom 
was  the  absence  in  the  Londoner  of  anv 
real  pride  of  place.  Mr.  Ciianiberlain 
asked  us  some  months  ago  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  "thinking  imperially";  and 
perhaps  London  has  suffered  too  much 
from  that  habit.  She  has  sometimes  >adly 
needed  an  infusion  of  **  Lidtle  Londonism  ' 
in  her  blood.  All  her  enerj^ies  have  been 
de\x)te^i  to  expansion  ;  she  ha.s  not  staved 
her  hand  to  perfrl  what  shi'  a.'ready  |  os 
sessed.  Owing  to  the  indiffcicnce  of  the 
Londor.er,  things  have  been  tolerated 
which  the  dweller  in  provincial  towns 
would  rot  endure  for  a  day. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  use  of 
the  Thames  as  a  Ivghway  for  residents 
and  visitors  will  be  rc<:overet],  and  we  shall 
then  perhaps  be  able  to  realise  fully  how 
long  suffering  must  have  been  the  Lon- 
doner Wiuj  f(tr  the  last  tli:\c  \t^ar.>  has  sub- 
mitted with  little  or  no  opp')sition  to  a 
condition  of  tilings  uliich  has  tlcprived  h"m 
of  the  use  <  f  wiiat  is  in  numy  wa\s  the 
most  beautiful  river  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
the  visitor  to  London  has  been  more  to  \ye 
pitied  tlian  the  resident,  in  the  absence  of 
.1  st'Mml)oat  servi'-e  on  the  Thames.  For 
Lordon  looks  her  very  best  from  the  river 
and  it  is  '.he  place,  al:>ove  all  others,  from 
whij'h  to  (  brain  aw  adequate  "mpression  <'f 
t;;e  City.  T'm-  first  imprevsion  of  a  visitor 
to  I/.)nd  ):i  's  .isuallv  d:s  .p|K);n:ment.  And 
i:  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  berau<«- 
jiearly  everybody  apj)roaches  the  City 
fp.m  the*  ba.  ;  garden  and  by  the  Uick 
do  )r.  Whether  you  e!i*er  by  the  North 
fr:ini  Ameri.a  .ml  Li\eriM>-)l,  or  by  the 
Soutii  f:'.':n  the  (^•nt!nent  and  Dover,  you 
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have  to  pass  thr(jug!i  the  most  dismal  and 
dc-pre.ssing  suburbs,  and  }Our  first  impres- 
.s.u.i  is  bound  to   be   disappointing.     Our 
modern    cities    have    lost    one  particular 
charm  which  the  cities  of  tiie  middle  ages 
poss^*.ssed.     The  mediaeval  city  had  gates: 
ti.e.e   was   no    wilderness    of    suburbs    to 
negotiate  before  you  entered  the  town  itself 
and  there  was  a  completeness,  an  individu- 
ality in  the  life  of  the  place  that  stirred 
the  imagination.      In  London  the  only  sug- 
gestion now  of  a  gate  is  on  the  rive»'.     The 
gate  of  London  is  the  Tower  Bridge,  and 
as  we  pass  under  it  we  can  feel  here  and 
her,'  only   that   we  are  entering  no  mean 
city.     You  may  hate  London  or  you  may 
love  it,  and  the  explanation  of  the  one  at- 
titude or  the  other  will  probably  not  be  the 
presence  or  absence  of  society  or  amuse- 
ments, but  it  will  depend  on  whether  you 
entered    her  <^^ates   with   thanksg  ving  and 
into  her  cour  s  with  praise.     If  \ou  have 
not   seen  her  in  panorama  from  the  river 
\ou    liave   icarcelv    seen    her  at  all.     You 
came  in  by  the  back  garden  and  the  back 
door,  and  you  have  never  seen  her  eiitrance 
hall.     The  London  County  Council  steam- 
boats will,  we  hoi:e,  be  the  mean,s  of  per- 
manently opening  that  entrance  hall  to  t.ie 
thousands  of  strangers  who   v'sit    Lor.don 
annualK  especiallv  at  this  time  of  the  \ear. 
It  is  some  ind'cation  of  the  growth  of  local 
patriotism  in  London  that  the  steamboats 
are  to  be  named  after  distingaished  Lon- 
doners.    An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  teach 
history  to  the  (Vx'kney  through  his  inai;i- 
nation.      I  th  nk  l:-^  is  the  mosr  u:i:mag'    a 
five  1  eini;  in  t'i-  \\<>rld.  and  that  while  '    o- 
vincials     and     Americans     who    may     be 
journeying  up  tc.e  river  on  Iniard  the     ./.: 
Thomas   More"'  or  tiie  '' Tur  er  "  will  he 
familiar  with   the  associations  wh'ch  con- 
nect  these  names  with  Lonrlon.  the  C(^*k- 
rey  passen;;cr  w'll  read  the  short  historical 
note  which  is  to  l>e  pla«'ed  in  the  cabin  of 
each    steamer    with    surprise  and  wonder. 
And  "  Goo<l  old  Turner"  will  pro!  ably  be 
t' .'  -7  ■  *  ,)f  r^.-mark  !i«*  will  ma*  e.   for  irre- 
\erence  is  the  Iiall  mark  of  the  Cockney. 

.Some    years     ago     I 

On    thk         was     a      passenger     on 

Rn  ER    TiiAMFS.     baird    a    steamer  whicl; 

ma<le  a  day  trip  from 
Lond  n)  'o  Margate  an«l  l).:ck.  On  the  out- 
ward   iournev    liiere  sat  besi<le  me  a  verv 
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comfortable-looking,  shiny-faced  gentle- 
man, who  carried  a  black  bag.  All  the 
way  to  Margate  he  was  taking  judicious 
nips  of  spirits  in  order,  as  he  called  it,  ^'  to 
help  his  appetite."  I  ipoke  to  him  of  the 
beauty  of  the  river  and  of  the  glorious  view 
we  were  obtaining  of  "ships,  towers, 
domes,  theaitres  and  temples,"  and  he 
looked  indeed  where  I  pointed,  but  I  could 
see  that  he  beheld  nothing.  The  Cockney 
is  unaccustomed  to  long  views:  he  has  a 
keen  eye  for  the  near  object,  and  I  was 
speaking  a  foreign  language  to  him.  His 
one  idea  of  the  value  of  the  river  that  day 
<was  medicinal.  He  sat  by  choice  with  his 
hack  to  the  scenery,  and  his  one  topic  of 
conversation  consisted  of  speculation  of 
die  sort  of  dinner  which  the  Boat 
Company  was  likely  to  provide,  and 
he  related  to  me  his  experiences 
of  many  diimers.  When  we  staited 
for  the  return  journey  I  imissed  him, 
but  I  guessed  he  was  dining.  Presently 
he  came  towards  me,  his  face  looking 
shinier  than  ever,  but  he  new  had  a  very 
contented  expression  of  counitenanoe.  He 
sat  down  neair  me,  turned  his  back  again  to 
the  scenery,  took  out  his  watch,  rubbed  his 
stomach,  and  remarked:  "Well,  I  reckon 
that  by  the  time  I  get  to  the  Nore  I  shall 
be  about  ready  for  tea."  Neither  sea  nor 
sky  appeared  to  affect  him  in  any  way :  he 
was  supremely  uncoasdous  of  the  changing 
beauty  of  either,  while  even  a  world-re- 
nowned lightship  only  suggested  to  him  his 
time  for  tea.  "  We've  *ad  a  perfect  day,*' 
he  confided  to  me  as  we  said  farewell  at 
London  Bridge.  He  had  thoroughly  en- 
joyed himself.  The  name  of  our  boat  was 
iTae  "Koh-i-noor,"  and  he  said  he  had  taken 
a  note  of  the  name  of  the  vessel  on  account 
of  the  excellent  meals  to  be  obtained  on 
board.  The  name  would,  I  am  sure,  never 
have  suggested  anything  else  to  him,  even 
though  the  cabins  had  been  lined  with  ex- 
planatory tablets.  I  am  afraid  that  fiie 
average  Londoner  will  in  time  connect  the 
great  names  of  More,  Drake,  Raleigh, 
Gibbon,  or  Charles  Lamb,  not  with  their 
lives  or  work,  but  with  the  particular 
steamers  bearing  these  names.  "  More  " 
may  suggest  superior  speed,  "Charles 
Lamb  '*  additional  comfort,  or  "  Turner  " 
hard  seats.  It  is  terrible  to  think  that  to 
thousands  of  I^ndoners  in  the  future  the 
name  "  Shakespeare  "  will  probably  mean 


sLmply  a  penny  steamer.  There  is  a  dan- 
ger in  teaching  history  in  this  way.  "  A 
Gladstone"  already  conveys  to  many 
people's  minds  merely  a  bag  bearing  that 
name,  and  the  name  of  Wellington  is  quite 
familiar  to  persons  entirely  innocent  of  his- 
torical knowledge,  but  who  are  experts  in 
the  boot  trade.  It  is  not  honouring  the 
memory  of  our  great  ones  to  assist  them  to 
immortality  by  devices  of  this  description. 
But  the  new  steamboats,  whatever  they 
are  called,  will  at  least  reveal  to  us  the 
beauty  of  our  river.  People  have  talked 
to  me  of  the  charms  of  the  Upper  River,  of 
its  lazy  indolent  life,  of  its  exquisite  laiid- 
scapes,  and  of  the  way  in  which  its  influ- 
ence penetrates  and  grows  upon  you,  so 
that  you  are  compelled  to  haunt  its  reaches 
summer  after  summer.  I  can  well  believe 
this,  and  in  my  own  way  I  have  felt  not  a 
little  of  the  cbann.  But  there  is  a  glory 
of  the  Lower  River,  too,  and  it  is  a  glory 
which  has  more  in  common  with  our  all-die- 
year-iDund  life  than  the  dainty  and  sleepy 
beauty  of  the  Upper  Thames.  Perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  spot  on  the  whole  of  the 
Lower  River  is  at  Battersea  Bridge  at  sun- 
set on  the  Middlesex  side.  Here  at  this 
comer  where  the  river  broadens  out,  and 
where  towards  the  south-west  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  the  Infinite  as  the  water  takes 
its  colour  from  the  setting  sun,  Tuimer 
took  a  himible  lodging  in  order  to  be  near 
the  loveliness  which  was  a  part  of  his  life. 
The  very  balcony  he  constructed  remains 
as  a  witness  of  his  affection  for  this  comer. 
And  after  sunset — ^more  especially  at 
moonlight — the  loveliness  of  the  Ix>wer 
River  at  this  pcnnt  is  as  seductive  and  as 
insinuating  as  are  the  narrower  reaches 
when  bathed  in  the  same  Light  Turner's 
sunsets  were  inspired  at  this  comer,  but  so 
also  were  Whistler's  noctumes.  The  low- 
lying  banks  looking  south  and  south-west 
become  lost  to  sight,  and  there  is  on  your 
mind  the  impression  of  a  vast  sheet  of 
water,  on  which  the  moonlight  dances  and 
sparkles,  and  the  lamps  from  the  shore  and 
the  boats  throw  an  uneasy  and  fitful 
flame.  And  across  the  river  is  |x^or  slan- 
dered democratic  Battersea,  the  Home  of 
the  Lost  Dog  and  of  the  London  artisan. 
Close  beside  us  is  the  old  Chelsea  Church, 
picturesque  in  appearance,  and  brimful  of 
associations.  I  like  especially  the  story 
relating  to  the  Hon.  William  Ashburnham, 
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which  is  recoided  on  a  tablet  in  the  ohurch. 
He  was  walking  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames  at  Chelsea  one  very  dark  night  in 
winter  in  the  year  1679  ^^  ^  very  medita- 
tive mood,  and  had  strayed,  in  so  doing, 
into  the  river,  when  he  was  suddenly 
brought  back  to  himself  and  to  a  sense  of 
h's  situation  by  hearing  the  clock  of  the 
church  strike  nine.  In  a  spirit  of  grati- 
tude he  left  a  sum  of  money  to  the  paristi 
to  pay  for  the  ringing  of  a  belu  every  even- 
ing at  nine  o'clock.  Alas  !  the  sum  of 
money  has  been  diverted  to  other  purposes, 
and  dreamers  and  visionaries  like  myself 
now  walk  the  district  at  their  own  risk.  I 
am  afraid  that  very  few  Lon< loners  know 
their  river  east  of  Putney.  Fleet  Street 
was  closed  for  repairs  not  long  ago,  and  a 
newspaper  man  who  was  forced  to  ap- 
proach his  office  by  way  of  the  Embank- 
ment announced  on  his  arrival  that  he  had 
made  the  discovery  of  a  beautiful  river 
near  their  very  doors.  He  said  he  had 
previously  thought  of  the  Thames  as  ex- 
isting only  at  London  Bridge  or  Marlow. 

The  penny  steamboat  'S 
The  London  to  be  restored  to  London - 
'Bus  Driver,     ers,  but  1  am  afraid  that 

the  London  omnibus  is 
doomed.  That  curious  vehicle  which  has 
for  many  years  been  the  wonder  of  the 
civilised  world  is  on  its  last  wheels.  The 
motor-bus  and  the  electric  tram  will  in  a 
few  years  have  suppl.m^.ed  the  two^horse 
vehicle  which  seemed  10  be  a  nec^rssarv 
part  of  the  \'ery  life  of  London.  The  bus 
received  its  first  severe  biow  when  the  b>x 
aeat  was  abol  shed  and  the  knife  board 
gave  way  to  garden  seat.s.  The  delight  of 
a  ride  on  a  London  bus  in  the  old  davs  was 
largely  due  to  the  d;ffi':ulties  we  experi- 
enced in  mounting  the  veh  cle,  and  to  the 
intimate  footing  which  our  f>0/>it:on.  wv.en 
ODoe  on  the  box  seat,  placed  us  w'th  the 
driver.  The  individual  it  v  of  the  driver 
has  seriously  suffered  since  he  was  de- 
pr'ved  of  D^,-mpany  to  t^ie  right  and  !^ft  of 
him.  His  ralen:  for  wi'  .:nd  rc^aree  was 
developed  by  ajntact  ■  ::h  the  deas  of  hi- 
passengers.  Oc:*risior.;  !!y  y/j  nr.ay  even 
now  5-: ;  f-^miie  as  .vcii  :t- .t.  \!-:  r.a.-s^r.p'er.- 
talking  'nto  the  e:ir  of  'i.e  driver  frorr.  their 
aeats  behind  him.  but  ""v^rei^  aiw-^ys  s^^m-.-- 
thing  unsociable  ahy  u:  ir.'-ro'irse  of  thi- 
k"nd,  and  the  -;'  mradesi.ip  '*i  the  box  se:  t 


ihas  altogether  vanished.      I   have   known 
some  wonderful  bus  drivers  in  my  day  with 
whom  it  was  an  education  to  talk.      The 
driver  of  the  old  school  was  oliten  a  man 
who  had  learnt  his  trade  in  the  stage  coach 
days.     There  were  several  I  knew  who  had 
been  drivers  for  fifty  years.     After  so  long 
an  occupation  of   a  box  seat  such  a  man 
seemed  to  have  merged  hi^  individuality  in 
that  of  the  bus.     I'hat  is  to  say,  with  him 
on  the  box  seat  the  bus  j^eemed  alive,  and 
when  he  sjxjke  it  appeared  ito  be  the  *bus 
itself  finding  a  vox  humana.     If  you  had 
met  the  man  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara  you 
would  at  once  have  said,  "  There  Ls  an  in- 
completeness about  tfhat  man ;  I  cannot  tell 
what  it  is.''     He  would,  in  fact,  have  re- 
minded you  of  a  text  torn  from  its  context 
And    if    upon    insufficient   data  you  had 
formed  an  opinion  of  him  he  would  have 
suffered   the  usual  penalty  of  dncomplete 
quotation.       H  e  never  showed  to  advantage 
off  the  box  seat.       Even  his  eKjquence  lost 
much  of  its  fire  when  he  was  on  h's  own 
legs.       This  may  have  been  possibly  ac- 
counted for  by  his  contempt   for  walkers 
as  a  class    whose  motives  in  walking  he 
i*  I  ways  asoumed  to  be  the  very  meanest 
He  seemed  sincerely  to  regard  the  omnibus 
as  the  god -given  mode  of  locomrjtion.     His 
father    had    probably   been    a  stage  coach 
driver;     his    mrxher's    father  and  all  'his 
unoles  had  most  likely  been  on  the  road 
also.       If    iieredity    counts   for   anything 
tljen:  w.'js  clenrly  notii-ng  for  him  to  do  but 
■o  drive.      The  st^x^k  from  wiiich  he  came 
explair  e<l  a  certain  inevitableness  about  his 
F>earing  as  a  coaciiM.an.       What  yarns  he 
nould  spin  'o  you  along  the  I><'/ndon  streets  ! 
The  I/jr.don  Coun'v  Coundi  has  de^rided 
that  the  seut  next  the  dr'ver  must  not  be 
''xrc'jpied  on  a  m^^^.r  bus,  lest  hi.s  attention 
be  distracted.     Th  s  is  ir.d'je'J  the  death- 
blow to  an  o'^l  inst  tution. 


Ti^e    question    whether 

The    JusTici.     waTien  should  be  ent'tled 

OF    Womf::      *o  sit  on  juries  w:js    ately 

'!i..-i'^ed  It  tivj  H';rd- 
wick  S^K;:^:tv,  ar.d  *i-.e  d^iba*e  r-.'^^rived  a 
;rr- at  d-:  li  of  net  ice  in  ':.e  pa;/;r  because 
of  tile  argtiment  u.^1  hy  >fr.s.  Craig'e,  one 
'A  the  5 :  - '  r:  -  r  -  '  z  •'t i  :i  >t  f. he  .T.ot  i  /n.  S .' .  e 
'dmi^ted  *ha*  'he  fr»-*v  virtue  of  vj'-'i'^e 
was  denied  to  woven,    md  TO'W)vf:r  thnt 
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xnai)  did  not  want  it  ait  their  hands.  I 
(dhink  uhere  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  at  least 
in  the  last  statement,  and  that  the  fir^  de- 
mand of  men  and  women  alike  from  one 
ar.other  is  for  something  more  than  justice. 
We  all  rather  dread  justice:  we  only  ask 
for  it  when  we  have  failed  in  securing 
sometLi-Lng  \N''hich  is  beyond  justice.  We 
like  haiman  qualities  which  have  a  capacity 
to  overflow.  We  like  the  manner  which  is 
beyond  courtesy,  the  deed  which  is  gener- 
ous to  excess,  the  word  of  praise  which  is 
more  than  we  deserve.  If  we  were  all 
strictly  just,  we  should  perhaps  have  more 
respect  for  one  another,  and  our  circle  of 
mere  acquaintances  might  be  widened,  but 
we  s'hould  have  fewer  friends,  and  itlhere 
would  be  infinitely  less  love  in  the  world. 
The  man  or  woman  who  possesses  a  genius 
for  friendship  has  not  earned  that  reputa- 
tnon  by  being  just.  We  rarely  connect  the 
idea  of  justice  with  him.  When  we  go  to 
ihim  we  are  positive  he  will  be  partial:  he 
will  be  on  our  side  by  virtue  of  hLs  friend- 
ship, otherwise  we  should  not  go  near  him. 
A  woman  might  be  aible  to  love  an  abso- 
lutely just  man,  for  there  seenies  no  limit 
to  the  wonderful  capacity  of  a  woman's 
love,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  man  could 
ever  love  a  just  woman.  Most  judges 
wi=ll  tell  us  how  Uttle  the  average 
jury  is  able  to  weigh  evidence.  But  man 
is  less  likely  to  be  partial  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice than  woman,  'because  of  the  funda- 
mental difference  in  his  nature,  and  because 
for  centuries  he  has  been  educated  with  the 
idea  that  justice  becomes  him.  A  woman 
knowo  just  as  acutely  that  justice  does  not 
becorre  her,  and  she  will  no  more  cultivate 
the  virtue  in  such  circumstances  than  she 
will  wear  a  dress  which  is  rational.  We 
are  all  rather  poor  creatures,  and  we  tend 
to  become  what  we  are  expected  to  be. 
Public  opinion  is  a  greater  educator  than 
schools  and  college  professors.  Portia's 
plea  was  not  primarily  for  justice:  she 
a^ed  first  for  the  display  of  mercy,  the 
quality  w»hich  is  beyond  justice.  We  know 
that  if  we  men  were  judged  by  a  jury  of 
women,  either  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
would  be  more  than  satisfied,  and  sooner 
th:.  1  run  the  risk  of  losing  our  case  in  such 
circumstances  we  are  prepared  to  exclude 
women  from  juries  altogether.  But  it  is 
very  absurd  for  men  to  tailk  a^  if  this  capa- 
city to  be  impartial  were  a  'lefect  in  ihuman 


nature,  and  to  say  that  women  need  to  be 
educated  in  logic  and  the  law.  Only  one 
man  in  a  thousand  wants  to  be  criticised  im- 
partially by  a  woman.  He  seldom  asks 
for  this  even  from  a  man,  and  when  in  cases 
where  he  does  demand  it,  he  is  more  often 
than  annoyed  with  the  result.  I  am 
constantly  asked  for  impartial  criticisms 
and  judgments,  and  I  have  now  decided 
not  to  tell  the  truth  to  anybody ;  I  cannot 
afford  to  lose  any  more  friends.  When 
we  talk  about  justice  we  often  mean 
simply  impartiaility,  and  it  is  the  absence 
of  this  qiiality  in  women  which  we  profess 
to  deplore.  So  many  people  talk  of  im- 
partiality as  if  it  were  one  of  the  keys  of 
truth.  But  an  impartial  judgment  is  often 
almost  worthless  because  it  is  colourless 
and  passionless.  It  usually  proceeds  from 
a  mind  which  does  not  understand  the 
emotional  side  of  life  at  all.  It  sheds  a 
white  lig'bt,  but  its  lack  of  warmth  blinds 
us:  we  do  not  see  anything  in  its  proper 
perspective.  The  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
was  a  great  literary  critic :  he  approached 
every  subject  he  treated  with  the  same 
calm  pitiiless  common -isense  attitude:  he 
could  take  a  detached  view  of  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,  yet  I  never  read  his 
extremely  readable  essays  and  books  with- 
out feeling  that  though  he  sees  life  steaddly 
jhe  does  not  see  it  from  within.  The  truth  of 
things  is  sometimes  far  below  the  surface 
or  embedded  in  the  rock,  and  passion  and 
enthusiasm  play  the  part  of  the  pick-axe  in 
revealing  it  to  the  world.  Sir  Leslie 
Step/hen  was  an  intellectual  type  of  the 
average  British  juryman ;  he  was  coldly 
impartial,  but  impartiality  is  not  neces- 
sarily justice.  To  administer  justice  one 
needs  like  fhe  seeker  after  truth  to  have 
the  capadty  to  get  below  the  surfaces  and 
appearances  of  things,  and  to  know  people 
tSioroughly  you  must  love  them.  You  must 
perhaps  be  partial  to  a  man  before  you  can 
really  be  just  to  him.  But  I  admit  that 
the  feelings  are  dangerous  elementts 
in  a  jury-box,  and  it  is  safer  to 
leave  the  dirty  wor*k  of  the  law 
courts  to  tailors  and  candlestick  makers 
than  to  entrust  it  to  those  whose  virtues 
have  always  a  tendency  to  transcend,  who 
are  beyond  the  law  as  they  are  beyond  the 
commonplace  in  ever}  thing.  To  ask 
women  to  sit  on  a  jury  might  \ie  to  ask 
them  to  descend. 
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(Devils  I'cali)  anJ  fire  on  ihe  fwl,  aj»d  so 
control  l!ie  whole  concern.  His  idea  was 
considered  reasonable,  and  a  font  was 
erected  on  the  only  place  available  to  com 
mand  the  situation,  half-wav  up  the  De 
vil's  Peak  (which  i»  *he  end  bluff  of  Table 
Mountain),  and  nn  this  fort  a  gun  was 
mounted  to  lest  the  idea.  But  these  primi 
rive  artillervmen  found  thai  iJie  gun  hid 


situation,  near  Capetown,  was  vef)  good  at  I 
tile  time,  but  as  it  is  in  the  way  uf  traffic  1 
(for  die  railway  runs  al  us  base  quite  near  I 
the  bay),  and  oo-upies  a  valuable  lot  of  | 
ground  Twar  the  city,  it  will  soon  lie  de-  . 
mohshed  Other  fnris  round  the  bay  have  1 
been  in  existence  Bnme  time  so  that  Table  I 
Ba\  IS  well  furiifierl  ;ind  up  to  date  in  I 
e\en  "aj  —even  to  the  tireaVitig  of  many 


too  short  a  range,  and  f/.e  shot  fell  a  Ion;; 
«  a.)  from  the  fort.  It  never  occurred  to  the 
officer  commanding  to  measure  the  dps. 
tance,  but  ideas  of  ordnance  in  those  days 
were  rather  limited.  The  poor  arlitlerj- 
man,  however,  had  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  whole  experiment,  which  cost  him  \  ears 
of  labour. 

Before  the  castle  was  comjileied  peace 
had  been  declared  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  Goske  returned  to  Holland,  leav- 
ing ihe  completion  in  other  hands.        Us 


Hindoivs  in  the  houses  near  the  batteries, 
so  thai  prior  notificaton  is  given  now  when 
the  f'irts  are  about  to  practice. 

The  Castle  originally  was  moated,  ac- 
(■ording  to  the  dejis  of  those  days,  and  had 
only  the  main  entrance  and  one  to  the 
harboiir  through  a  long  tuitnel  from  the 
outer  courtyard.  On  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  t'le  Cape  it  continued  to  be  still 
used  as  the  head'iinrters  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, his  staff  and  general  bodv 


of   I 


utterly  this  has  I 
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kept  up,  for  there  is  accomniodalion  for 
quite  a  large  body  of  men  and  officers. 
The  buildings  are  all  of  the  old  Dutch 
character,  plain,  flat  walls  coloured  with 
ocre — with  the  exr  ptiur  of  some  of  iht 
dtxwiva^s,  which  were  ornamented  with 
architectural  features,  some  of  ir.em  *er) 
good,    such     as     the    old,     sma!!    Diitrh 


brick 


Dver     the     archway    of    the     (,'eti 


plelc  in  every  way  il  may  be  seen  by  the 
wells  that  were  sunk  in  the  basements,  and 
near  which  (to  show  how  insanitarj-  they 
were  in  those  days)  many  people  were 
buried.  The  curious  railing  to  the  stone 
stainvays,  with  the  turns  at  the  end  capped 
by  brass  knobs,  and  the  old  prison  on  the 
r.imparls  where  !he  iLclebratcd  Zulu  chief 


,ayo 


rnpr 


eil    before    being 


1,1  Un 


,  Ki' 


and  in  ili<-  s^ 

of     ilie    g'.iic 

had  been  ihci 

entrance,    too, 

of    the 

used   for  tlie  admitiijir 

Army  in  S')u;h  Afrir.i. 


Mngo 


Se  wall 
t.h  for 


■    hus> 
uotute. 


-■ear  ul  the  '■Gu.-k  Hoop,  the 
■IJi.-l  Ho].e.  whidi  sIiohs  -.he  original 
nun  ol-war  uf  that  nanw:,  Mui  probably  a 
very  t'jrinidjL.ie  ili:p  under  Van  Trtmip, 
,irc  other  oinanicmal  fcaiurej  of  a  miiior 
.■■laracttT  whiuh  rHieve  the  general  plain- 
ness. 

There  are  several  curi'>us  old  thinRE  to 
iiotire  in  p'inj;  round  the  raslle  as  well  a^ 
tie    carvings    al>ove  noticeO,    for  instance 
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the  old  sundial  over  the  ardiwav  connect- 
ing the  two  ouurtyards,  which  no  d(jubt  was 
lough  in  the  days  of  sundials  and 
sand  glasses,  but  is  taken  no  mike  of  now 
for  that  purpose;  Uien  the  old  doorways 
coloured  Indian  red,  and  the  marks  left  in 
the  stones  by  the  builders.  Oi\ing  prob- 
ably to  the  clear  air  and  sunshine  of  the 
climate,  these  indications  of  early  limes  are 
well  presened-  Trees  abound  in  tlie  casile 
grounds-and  planted  near  aTelxith  the  Aus- 
tralian eucahptus  and  the  English  oak, 
both  of  which  add  patches  of  shadow  and 


coci  places  for  the  vei 
climatic  and  otherwise, 

Tlie  general  plan  of  the  Castle  is  Wvo 
Urge  courtyards  surrounded  by  buildings, 
and  the  two  divided  by  a  line  of  buildings 
in  the  centre,  and  connected  by  a  circular 
archway.  In  tihe  first  square  is  situa,ted 
the  nfE;ers'  quarters  and  the  general  offices 
of  the  officer-conananding  and  staff,  while 
in  the  second  square  or  couilyard  the  men 
are  located,  and  also  t'le  stables.  This 
square  is  also  used  "for  a  parade  ground, 
there  being  no  trees  planted  to  binder  drill 
movements.  From  both  squares  there  are 
several  ways  of  getting  to  the  ramparts, 
which  are  approaclied  bv  two  or  three 
flights  of  stone  steps,  the  ones  from  the 
courtyard  being  railed  in  the  old  way,  as 
=een  in  the  illustration,  while  under  these 
jiairways  there  are  store  places  for  guns 
and  other  warlike  material  :  fh-?  lighting  is 
principally  done  by  eleclric'ty,  though 
many  of  the  old  latrps  and  brackets 
rwnain,  showing  the  progress  from 
the  earliest  times.  Tiie  portico  or  entrance 
tn  trhe  main  offices,  the  part  that  was  once 
the  residence  of  the  commaniler-in-chief  is 
evidently  of  a  more  modern  construction 
than  the   Cas'.le.     It  is  very  ornate  with 
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■iew  of  I  he 
idu   uf   the    Castle,    and 
igiiial  iJea  vias  protec- 
i   ilw    sta,    tlie     totttr 
was  :ni(j4,-U  after  tJie  British  oc- 
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tittle  flower  patches,  and  Jiere  also  he  has  various  kinds,  including  Hie  nierchaiiitmen, 

his  ([uoit  ground,  and   in   the  cool  of  the  trewpshipi,  t.ie  hospital  ship  "  Maine."  sent  1 

evening  sits  on  the  vajious  grass  patches  there      by      the      American     ladies 
and  enjoys  his  evening  pipe  wliile  looking      sident    in    England,   and   Lord    Brass 


aver  the  waters  of  the  bay.  During  ihe 
late  war  Table  Bay  was  of  stirring  in- 
lerpsi.  for  the  arrival  of  troftpships 
n-as  of  daih  oL-airrence.  and  the  bay 
liad  in  it  nt  ihnt  period  sometimes 
as    many     as    four    hundred    ^ps    of 


jacht,  "Sunbeam."  Men-of-war  policing 
ihe  wast  during  ilie  war  were  frequently 
arriving  and  departing,  looking  in  at 
Table  Ray  to  yec  how  things  were 
going  on.  All  tlr.=i  could  be  seen  by  the 
man  uii  tlic   rani|>,irt*,       I    haie  already 
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mentioned  the  prison,  but  a  few  details 
will  be  of  interest.  It  is  apparently  just 
the  same  as  when  built,  with  its  original 
doors  and  locks  and  bolts,  thick  walls,  verj- 
little  ventilation,  whcli  iii  a  'aol  coiuiiry 
was  very  severe  upon  rhe  ()C(:upants  of  tlie 
cells.  This  prison  is  siill  used  for  the  re- 
fractory Tommy  Atkins  when  it  is  neces- 
sary, -which,  luckily  for  iiini,  is  seldom. 
The  place  is  kept  in  good  order  and  ver\ 
clean.  And  still  may  be  seen  at  the  en- 
trance the  original  waler-lank  with  the 
Dutch  coat  of  arms  on  11.  'i"lie  w.ills  arc 
thicker   here,    and  painted   over,  and  ilie 


door  and  posts  Indian  red,  which  is  the 
prevailing  wlour  of  the  place.  K\en  the 
carving  on  the  wall  of  the  ship  "Goode 
Hoop  "  has  lx:n  painted,  the  usual  British 
idea  of  preserving  things  and  making  them 
look  tidy — a  good  idea  in  some  respects,  no 
doubt,  but  hardly  applicable  to  statuary  or 
carvings.  Apparently  there  were  manv 
guns  captund  from  the  Riissiani  during 
the  Crimean  War.  lor  I  have  se^n  ilieni  iii 
all  the  liritish  Colonies  in  their.parks  and 
ru.^Tvcs.    and  at    '■  Tht  C;istle"'  tht-y   arc 

a  u-eful  ,is  well  as  .miamental  jinrjiose. 


THf;K[-; 
.pl.;n. 
Can  dill 
.As  o-,Id  an 
Tiieir  ru 


VltRSES 

Ey  M.    ELIOT 

no  siar^  in   hea^ 

Lhy  siiiihjg  cjci; 
J  clear  and  i.-arcc  ni. 
Lilies^  radiiuict  lies. 


Unstirred  bv  aix>n\  or  ic.irs  or  laughter, 

Undiinme'.l  by  humaji  tears. 
Ch.i.iigelLT;s  tiity  gaze  on  llit  Hereafter 

Aaoss  t'.iio  changing  )  ears. 


PRINCESS  AND  PEASANT 


By  ROBERT   BOWMAN 


^^rpHOUGH  I  should  imagine,"  con- 
1  ceded  Ivan  Ivanitch,  slowly 
pusihing  back  the  jewelled  knob  of 
hid  toathpick,  and  throwing  open 
ibis  fur  hunting  jacket,  **  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  delightful  things 
in  the  world  would  be  to  be  dn  love  with 
one's  own  wife." 

He  rose  and  strestched  himself,  the  camp 
fire  milking  of  his  shadow  a  puqile  cross 
on  the  snow  behind ;  then,  going  over  to 
the  men's  fire,  he  said  laughingly  over  his 
shoulder,  **  You  Icnow  you  arrived  this 
afternoon  in  an  argumentative  mood." 

But  1  had  not  been  arguing,  I  had  only 
been  trying  to  convince 'him  tihat  it  was  time 
to  pull  himself  together  and  settle  down 
to  married  life;  being  immediately  urged 
thereto  by  the  belief  that  his  leaving 
Petersburg  in  the  Jieigbt  of  the  season  to 
bury  himself  in  this  Viaitka  forest  meant 
that  there  had  come  to  Ivan  Ivanitch  that 
spirit  of  the  recluse  which  comes  once  in  a 
while  to  men  who  have  seen  too  much  of 
the  pleasures  aai^d  follies  of  the  world,  and 
that  t'hus  if  he  had  at  lengtli  grown  Aveary 
of  'his  careless  life  in  Petersburg,  a- 
word  spoken  wisely  might  lead  him  to 
think  seriously  of  mairriage.  But  Ivanitch 
refused  to  be  serious,  and  had  only  be- 
come paradoxical. 

For  a  while  I  sat  watching  ihis  figure 
silhouetted  against  the  men's  fire,  as  he 
61'ood  giving  instructions  to  the  shaggy 
group  seated  there  dTinking  tea.  Beyond 
their  fire  was  a  conical  hut  of  fir  jx)les 
made  windproof  by  fir  boughs  plastered 
witth  snow ;  at  one  side  some  bear  and  elk 
skins  pegged  out  on  the  ground,  while  a 
huge  head  and  antlers  hung  from  a  bough 
above,  aJongoide  some  h<ares  and  a  caper- 
cailzie, the  wings  of  the  latter  helplessly 
hiding  the  iridescence  and  scarlet  of  its 
neck  and  head.  At  the  opposite  side  of 
the  clearing — tihough  well  within  the  circle 
of  firelight — ^stood  another  hut,  low- 
roofed,  and  built  of  unbarked  pine  logs, 
whose  two  rooms  served  as  a  place  for  our 
stores  and  a  sleeping-plaoe  for  myself — 
Tvanitdli  preferring  to  sleep  in  a  fur  bag 
by  the  fire. 
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As  to  our  talk  about  his  marrying,  I  de- 
cided to  say  nothing  more  about  it  for  the 
present.  But  Ivanitch  drifted  back  to  the 
subject  liimself.  I  asked  him  what  his 
plans  w-ere  after  our  trip  was  finished. 
He  replied  that  he  had  none  save  that 
he  should  not  return  to  Petersburg,  add- 
ing, "  You  know  no  one  believes  me  to  be 
away  shooting,  and  the  idea  that  I  wanted 
once  in  my  life  to  see  my  property  and 
had  work  to  do  they  simply  laughed  to 
scorn,  prophesying  that  I  should  be  back 
in  Petersburg  within  a  week.  But  they 
came  in  a  crowd  to  see  me  off  all  the 
same." 

"  Who  r 

"Oh,  the  usual  lot.  Our  dandy  little 
Professor  and  -his  Generaless  were  there 
— ^they  are  as  much  in  love  as  ever,  and,  I 
supiK>se,  found  an  excuse  for  another 
meeting  in  seeing  me  off.  She  is  ageing 
fast,  though;  the  General  sees  it  if  her 
Professor  does  not.  What  an  ass  that 
man  is !  Heavens,  what  sort  of  men  can 
he  i>ossibly  turn  out !  Then  there  was 
Leon  D'Tern — vou  know  him,  the  Naval 
man  of  the  French  Embassy ;  he  came  to 
see  Mademoiselle  Tang  I  suppose — oh, 
yes.  Mademoiselle  was  there,  for  though 
she  ought  to  have  been  on  at  "The 
Circle,"  she  sent  word  to  Daddy 
Bletz  to  put  someone  else  in  her  place 
and  sa^  e  his  curses  for  another  time." 

I  knew  Mademoiselle  Tang.  Ivanitch 
saw  my  frown  and  laughed. 

"  Now,  as  you  are  so  anxious  to  find  me 
a  wife,  what  about  Mademoiselle?"  he 
said.  "There  would  be  no  inconvenient 
father-in-law,  for  she  'hasn't  an  idea  who 
her  father  was — and  no  sisters  or  brothers- 
in-law  to  take  into  the  family.  And  she 
would  at  least  look  all  right,  if  one  could 
only  tone  down  Iher  dress  a  bit — and  she'd 
keep  one  alive." 

"  Ivanitch,*'  I  said,  crossly,  "  I  cannot 
understand  your  being  content  to  go  on 
year   after  year  wasting  yourself  in  this 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  replied.  "I 
wonder  how  it  would  do  to  blame  my  old 
father.       You  see,    if   he   had  only  been 
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wise  enough  to  remain  a  peasant  instead 
of  getting  absurdly  rich  throoigh  smug- 
gling m  gold-dust  ait  the  bottom  of  his  tea 
chests,  I  should  by  now  probably  be  the 
possesior  of  a  nice  little  isba,  a  stout  and 
exceedingly  fruitful  wife,  and  a  mother- 
in-law  grievous  of  feature.  I  should  ex- 
hale a  wholesome  odour  of  black  bread 
and  cabbage  soup,  and  sleej)  the  winter 
away  on  the  top  of  my  stove,  with  only  a 
break  on  Holy  days,  when  prol)ably  I 
should  be  able  to  scrape  together  enough 
to  get  drunk  on.  As  it  is,  you  see,  those 
persons  whom  I  might  conceivably  care  to 
marry  would  most  conceivably  decline  to 
majry  me;  they  would  see  the  peasant 
through  the  roubles — or  they  would  s.xy 
they  did.  And  those  j)eriSons  who  conceiv- 
ably might  cons;;nt  to  marr)-  me — well,  I 
think  I  would  prefer  to  remain  as  I  am. 
You  have  met  our  rich  merchants' 
daughters  ?*' 

**  Yes,  but  they  are  noit  all  alike." 

"  Perhaps  rx>t  all — there  axe  some  who 
fefreshingly  throw  back  to  the  original 
peasant.  However,  I  have  an  idea  of  going 
abioad  for  awhile,  possibly  to  Italy.  I 
am  told — ^it  was  done  verv  tenderlv  and 
by  degrees,  .50  as  not  to  frighten  me — that 
another  winter  in  Petersburg  will  probably 
kill  me,  and  Stahll:erg  refuses  to  see  in 
that  a  xeason  why  I  .4iould  stay.  So  pos- 
sibly I  shall  take  his  advice.'' 

"What  does  he  say  is  the  matter?"  I 
ajked 

"Oh,  he  talks  learnedly  about  the  re- 
sults of  being  an  old  man's  child — you 
know  my  father  was  nearly  seventy  l)efore 
he  nwrried — no  reserve  force  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  I  said  *  Phthisis  '  to  him. 
Poor  old  man,  he  got  in  quite  a  temper. 
However,  I  think  we  undent  and  one 
another." 

"I  hope  it's  nothing  of  that  kind,"  I 
said.  But  Ivanitch  only  waved  his  cigar- 
ette. 

"  You  know,"  he  said  meditativelv,  "  mv 
father  must  have  been  a  wonderful  old 
man — wonderfully  for-seeing;  he  l>ought 
hundreds  of  miles  of  this  forest  when  no 
one  thought  it  would  ever  be  of  much  use. 
Now,  there  is  a  fuel  famine  fmm  Viatka  to 
the  Urals,  these  iron  and  copper  mines 
have  done  it,  and  I  am  told  I  must  begin 
to  cut,  and  thaf  a  few  acres  will  yield 
almost  the  price  paid  for  the  whole.     But 


I  don't  know ;  I  don't  want  the  money,  and 
why  should  I  kill  off  the  trees? — and  it 
would  spool  the  shooting.  You  see,  with 
this  forest  going  in  an  unbroken  line  across 
the  Urals  lots  of  bear  and  elk  come  down. 
There's  a  fine  stable  of  elk  that  I  saved 
for  your  coming,  and  we  ringed  three  more 
bears  last  week — all  get-at-able  from  here. 

To-monow  we  must '* 

But  here  a  istrange  thing  happened. 
While  we  had  been  speaking  Ivanitch  had 
called  for  a  gun,  and  had  sat  with  it  across 
his  knees  as  we  talked.  He  now  sud- 
denly bent  fonvard,  raised  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  and  aimed  at  a  low  bushy  fir  tree 
some  fifty  yards  oflF.  But  he  did  not  fire, 
for  on  the  instant  a  dreadful  cry  rang 
through  the  woods,  and  a  violent  com- 
motion began  among  the  brandhes,  so  that 
the  snow  which  weighed  them  down  was 
tossed  into  powder,  and  as  Ivanitch  paused 
and  lowered  tlie  gun  something  darted 
out  into  the  open.  On  its  head  was 
a  great  ragged  fur  cap  such  as  is 
worn  by  the  Northern  Tartars;  to 
below  its  knees  hung  a  tattered  sheep- 
skin shooba  with  the  fur  turned  in- 
wanls,  but  s<j  worn  awa  was  the  outer 
covering  that  more  than  half  of  the  fur 
hung  outside,  and  was  so  matted  and 
stained  as  to  look  more  like  fungus  than 
fur.  Its  feet  and  lower  limbs  were  swathed 
round  and  round  with  strips  of  ragged  grey 
material ;  while  in  its  arms  it  held  a 
bundle  rolle<l  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
piece  of  raw  undresse<l  sheepskin.  As 
it  can:e  towards  us  it  drew  back  a  corner 
of  this  covering,  disclosing  a  child's  head, 
but  of  a  size  greater  than  I  had  ever  seen 
on  any  grown  man.  Ivanitch  and  I  rose 
to  our  feet  when,  as  the  figure  came  up  to 
4 he  fire,  it  removed  its  cap,  and  a 
ma.ss  of  heavv  black  hair  fell  about  its 
shoulders. 

*'  Who  are  vou  ?  Where  do  vou  come 
from?*'  asked  Ivanitch,  going  round  to 
it.  The  great  hollow  eyes  looked  around, 
pausing  for  an  instant  at  the  men's  fire, 
where  the  men  sat  staring  with  open 
mouths,  before  it  replied  with  startling 
gentleness : 

'*  From  Sil)eria — on  frx)t.  I  am  many 
months  on  the  journey.  I  want  fr)od  for 
my  baby." 

Ivanitoli  took  her  gently  by  the  arm, 
and  looked  into  her  face. 
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"  You — you  are  a  woman  ?"  he  said  in  a 
hesitating,  questioning   way. 

"  Ye-s,  my  God,  I  am  a  woman  !"  sihe 
replJed,  throwing  back  her  hair  from  her 
sihoulders  in  a  defiant  way. 

"Of  course  you  shall  have  food!"  he 
said,  placing  a  stool  for  her  at  the  side  of 
our  fire  farthest  from  that  of  the  men's, 
and  so  in  a  great  measure  screening  her 
from  their  gaze. 

She  appeared  to  be  very  fainit  and  weak, 
though  she  managed  to  hold  her  bundle 
/tiglutly  to  her,  so  Ivanitch  brougiut  a  bowl 
of  milk  and  some  soup,  bringing  them  from 
the  store  himself,  and  placed  them  on  the 
red  asdies  cit  the  edge  of  the  fire. 

"I'm  afraid  your  cliild  is  ill,*'  be  said, 
geotly  drawing  back  the  covering  from 
its  f  aoe.     "  Give  it  to  me.'' 

She  lo;jked  for  a  moment  into  his  face 
and  firom  his  to  mine. 

"Yes,  he  is  very  ill,"  sfhe  answered  in  a 
quavering  voice,  giving  the  child,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  into  my  arms.  It 
seemed  not  to  be  conscious  of  the  change, 
neither  altering  its  quick  short  breathing 
nor  the  fixed  stare  of  ks  eves. 

"  It  looks  scarcely  human  I"  whispered 
Ivanitch,  as  in  my  clumsy  hands  tlie  cover- 
ing fell  apart  a  little,  and  showed  a  tiny, 
skeleton  bodv  atitached  to  the  enormous 
head.  Poor  little  creature !  Is  it 
dving  ?" 

'"It  is  dreadfully  ill,  I  fear,"  I 
replied,  noticing  the  shiny  stretched 
skin  over  brow  and  itemples  and  the 
deaithly  whiteness  of  the  grotesque  head 
telling  plainly  of  hydrocephalus.  The 
mother's  ears  were  strained  to  catch  our 
words,  and  as  she  took  the  child  from  my 
arms  she  said  wistfully:  — 

"He  is  very,  very  ill;  but  'he  will  get 
better,   won't   he?       He    has    not  always 

been  like  this only  about  a  year,  and 

(he  is  only  two  years  old.  But  he  under- 
stands  see,    Kola,   dear/'    she    held  a 

froDd  of  fir  to  the  dhild,  "a  pretty 
ilower  1"  The  tiny  band  grasped  the 
fiond,  but  the  staring  eyes  remaiiied  fixed 
on  vaca/ncy.  She  looked  at  u&  with 
piteous  eyes,  and,  reeuining  her  seat,  took 
up  tlhe  bowl  of  milk  aaid  'began  to  feed 
the  child.  But  the  feeble  lips  rejected 
more  than  they  drank;  and  presently  it 
fell  asleep.  Whereupon  we  pressed  her 
to  take  some  food  herself. 


**  A  returned  exile— escaping  I"  said 
Ivanitch,  in  an  undertone  to  me  as  we 
walked  a  little  way  apart.  "  And  she  is 
not  of  the  peasants." 

I  nodded  assent,  for  I  had  noticed  her 
well-bred  way  of  speaking,  though  her 
voice  was  very  weak  and  husky. 

"  Her  scream  just  saved  her.  I  had 
been  watching  that  bush  for  some  time, 
and  in  another  moment  I  should  have 
fired.     Thank  God  I  did  not  !" 

"  Thank  God,  indeed  !"  I  rejoined. 

We  agreed  that  we  must  keep  her  until 
she  was  recovered  somewhat,  Ivanitch 
saying  that  he  would  see  to  it  that  none 
of  the  men  got  talking  when  they  were 
sent  to  the  village,  so  she  would  be 
as  safe  in  our  camp  as  anywhere.  She 
could  have  my  room,  and  I  could  manage 
in  a  comer  of  the  store-room.  The  only 
doubt  was — would  she  herself  consent  to 
stay. 

"  You  must  see  to  that,"  said  Ivanitch. 
So  while  he  went  over  to  the  hut  to  pre- 
pare the  room  I  returned  to  the  fire.  She 
was  sitting  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
bla/.e,  the  child  still  asleep  on  her  knee, 
and  the  soup  apparently   untouched. 

"  Do  you  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
>him?''  she  asked,  looking  down  at  the 
chikl. 

"  Well^you  know,  of  course,  that  he  is 
very  seriously  ill,"  I   replied. 

"  Yes — yes  —but  he  will  get  better, 
won't  he?"'  she  pleaded. 

"  I  hope  so,  but  he  needs  the  very 
greatest  care ;  another  day  of  cold  and 
hunger  in  the  woods  would  almost 
certainly    be  fatal." 

"  Oh,  Kola,  Kola,  my  little  Kola,  what 
am  I  to  do?"  she  moaned. 

"  You  are  to  stay  here  until  you  and  he 
are  stronger." 

"  I  dare  not  !" 

"  Yes  you  dare.  You  will  be  quite  safe 
here  for  awhile.  We  are  your  friends, 
and  may  be  able  to  lielp  you  further." 

She  looked  up  quiickl)-.  "  You — ^you 
know  wihat  I  am?" 

"Yes." 

"  Yes  ! — an  escaped  convict — that  ii 
what  I  am  !"  she  said  quietly.  After  this 
she  remained  silent ;  indeed,  3fhe  seemed 
too  utterly  exhausted  to  speak.  So  I  went 
across  to  the  hut 

The  room  looked  bright  and  warm;   a 
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lamp  wa«  lig-li-tcd  and  a  curtain  (Jrawn 
across  the  tin)  window,  the  camp-bed  was 
spread  with  furs,  and  the  small  iron  stove 
was  in  a  glow,  while  on  a  tai)le  in  one 
comer  sJtood  a  bowl  of  milk  ai>d  some 
eatables. 

Ivanitch  brought  her  in.  She  seemed 
dazed,  I  thought,  as  she  looked  around 
her,  aff>d  did  not  speak.  So,  after  urging 
her  to  eat,  we  left  her. 

Before  daylight  next  morning  I  was 
a^^'akened  by  Ivanitc^h  shaking  me,  and  I 
saw  by  the  light  of  the  candle  he  carried 
t!iat  he  was  dressed  for  a  journey.  Plac- 
ing the  oan«dle  on  a  box,  he  sat  down  and 
lignted  a  cigarette. 

**  Don't  disturb  yourself/'  he  said.  "  I 
only  wakened  you  to  say  I  am  going  to 
Viatka.  I  have  'been  thinking  over  this 
business  " — he  nodded  toward  where  our 
guest  wa-s — "ami  really,  \ou  know,  we 
must  see  what  ai-n  l)e  done  for  that  child. 
I  have  written  to  a  dof^tor  fellow  I  know 
in  MoiJCONv  to  come  ait  once  —he'll  be  glad 
of  the  work.  I've  told  him  the  busfiness — 
a  child  I  am  interested  in.  and  also  what 
you  S'ay  is  the  matter  with  iit,  so  he  will 
come  i)repared.  We  mustn't  use  the 
telegraph,  but  by  posting  a  letter  in 
Viatka  there  will  not  be  much  del  a  v.  I 
thought  of  se:"i<ling  one  of  the  men — only, 
you  .<?ee — don't  you  think  we  ought  to  get 
her  S'>me  clothes?  Though — really  now 
— what  ought  we  to  get  ?"' 

The  (juestion  was  hardly  an  easy  one; 
but  I  replied,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
that  wha>te\^er  was  got  -must  be  of  the  very 
simplest,  and  that  in  any  woman's  shop 
they   would  know. 

"  VeSj  I  su]^iu).«-  s  ) ;  I  will  say  I  want 
a  simple  outfit  suitable  for  a  woman  going 
abroad." 

"  My  dear  Ivanitch.  you  mu.^  do 
nothing  of  the  sort,''  I  ext'laimerl.  "They 
wx>uld  simply  give  you  rln/ens  of  every- 
thing— they'd  fill  trimks  full  !  Get  them 
to  give  you  one  of  everything — or  at  most 
two — ^then  when  she  is  fit  to  go  we  ran  get 
a  peasant's  dresis  for  her  in  the  village. 
She'll  be  safer  in  that  than  anything." 

"  T  will  manage  somehow."  he  said, 
throwing  away  his  cigarette.  "Expect  me 
back,  about  mid<lay  to-morrow."  And 
shortly  afterwards  I  heard  his  sledge 
crunch   awav  over  the  snow. 

All  that  day  »hc  did  not  appear.  About 


mid -day  1  tapped  at  her  door  and  aske<l 
if  she  wanted  anything.  She  answered 
that  she  had  all  she  needed;  she  aad 
rested  well,  an<i  her  bahy  seemed  better, 
and  was  asleep. 

Not  caring  to  leave  the  camp,  I  spent 
bhe  afternoon  in  reading  and  chatting 
with  the  men;  and  a  little  after  nightfall 
again  enquired  if  I  could  bring  her  any- 
thing. She  opened  the  door,  but  stood 
well  back,  hohling  the  door  in  her  hand 
sr>  dhat  in  the  darkness  1  could  only  just 
make  out  her  figure.  Perhaps  she  was 
ashamed  of  her  rags.  She  thanked  me 
in  a  much  clearer  voice.  She  would  be 
grateful  for  some  milk;  her  baby  was  still 
sleeping. 

At  iKxjn  the  following  day  Ivanitch 
returned ;  and  tilia»t  night,  as  we  were 
smoking  by  the  fire,  we  heard  her  dtK)r 
open,  and  saw  her  coming  towards  us — a 
slender,  graceful  figure,  looking  much 
taller  in  her  changed  attire.  Ivanitch  had 
added  a  black  Lambskin  cloak  and  cap  to 
the  other  things  he  had  got.  These  she 
now  wore,  but  in  a  way  that  made  them 
hx>k  more  beautiful  than  the  richest 
sables.  With  quiet  dignity  and  grateful 
l(X)k  she  held  out  a  hand  to  each  of  us  as 
we  rose  to  greet  her,  and,  mo\ing  a  stool 
further  from  the  fire,  sat  down. 

We  hoperl  she  and  her  child  were  l)etter 
for  the  two  davs'  rest.  She  was  much 
bHter,  she  said;  almost  well  and  strong 
again,  and  her  baby  was  better — 'he  was 
aslee]),  but  she  had  left  the  door  open  so 
that  she  might  hear  him  if  he  awoke. 

There  are  s^jme  women  who  give  one  the 
ide^i  of  their  having  just  left  their  bath- 
rooms. She  was  one  of  these.  Her  hair 
was  done  up  in  a  thick  ooil  upon  her  neck, 
and  though  her  fare — 'which  we  saw  was 
beautiful  —was  pale,  it  gave,  as  indeed 
(lid  her  whole  perst>n.  that  siiggesition  of 
fresh  air  uhirh  some  women  carry  with 
them  into  okl  age.  Her  present  appear- 
ance sadlv  accentuate<l  the  woefulness  of 
her  previous  rags.  Clasping  her  hands 
upon  her  lap,  she  said. — 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me ;  it  is 
right  you  should  know  who  I  am." 

Ivanitch  begged  her  to  tell  us  nothing 
.save  what  she  herself  desired  to  tell. 
Thanking  him,  sihe  sai<l  her  story  was  only 
too  common  a  one.  adding,  with  a  1h>w  to 
me,  that  this  would   not   be  the  firs.t   time 
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that  Poland  had  told  her  wrmigs  to  Eng- 
lish ears.  Hea:  husband  was  Prince 
Vladimir  Obyeslaus.  Ivanitdh  said  he 
had  heard  the  name.  "  Then,  perhaps, 
you  remember  the  trial  ?"  she  asked, 
Lnumediaitely  adding,  "Though  ho^v  could 
you  ! — there  was  no  trial,  save  a  burlesque 
of  one  !"  They  had  Idved  in  Lublin,  and 
ouit  of  hiiis  slender  income  her  Jhusband  had 
given,  for  him,  large  sums  to  support  a 
newspaper,  published  aibroa-d  but  secretly 
circulated  in  Poland,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  keeping  alive  of  the  spirit  of 
PolLsih  iwlependence.  Six  years  ago  the 
RusjsJan  General  Bookkyeff  was  shot  in  the 
street  immediately  opposite  tihear  resi- 
dence. Their  house  was  searched,  and  a 
pile  of  the  newspapers  found  containing 
an  article  dealing  -wiith  the  misdeeds  of  this 
same  General.  They  were  arrested — he 
charged  with  the  murder,  she  wiitih,  being 
his  accomplice — and  in  a  few  months  were 
on  thecir  way  to  Siberia,  under  a  life 
sentence.  To  her  husband  this  meant 
little,  for  he  died  before  their  first  year 
was  out,  after  which  she  was  removed  to 
a  small  prison  in  the  North.  At  this  point 
she  became  much  agitated,  pausing  with 
bent  head  for  a  moment,  and  then  saying 
in  a  low   shivering  voice:  — 

"  I  said  pi:i£on — it  was  ncit  only  prison 
— it  was  Hell.  It  was  from  there  I 
escaped.' 

We  begged  her  to  say  no  more,  as  we 
F.a\w  how  it  was  distressing  her.  Indeed, 
she  appeared  not  to  have  the  strength  for 
more,  for  in  spite  of  her  previous  words 
she  was  visibly  very  weak. 

"  I  must  go  on  my  way  to-morrow,"  she 
said  as  she  bid  us  good -night. 

But  the  following  day  Ivanitch  told  her 
what  had  been  done  about  the  doctor,  say- 
ing that,  as  it  would  be  ten  or  eleven  days 
before  he  could  be  there,  he  hoped  she 
would  wait  and  make  herself  as  comfort- 
able as  our  sample  conveniences  would 
allow.  She  was  very  grateful,  and 
seemed  to  «be  hopeful  that  the  doctor 
would  be  able  to  cure  her  child. 

But  he  never  came.  I  learned  after- 
ward's  tihat  he  had  gone  to  Batoum,  amd 
never  received  the  letter ;  which  was  juat 
as    well,    for   three  days  later  the  child 

died. 

We  were  sitting  at  tea,  and  something 
having   gone  wrong    with  the    samovar — 


the  flying  smuts  soiling  her  hands 
Ivanitch  laughingly  proposed  to  extem- 
porise a  wash-basin.  He  formed  a  little 
pillar  of  snow,  hallowed  out  the  top,  and 
sprinkled  the  whole  with  waiter,  which, 
freezing  immediately,  formed  a  firm  and 
glistening  pedestal.  It  was  a  beautiful 
picture ! — slie  splashing  her  hands  and 
wri&ts  in  the  crystoil  bowl,  while  the  fire- 
light played  upon  her  graceful  figure  with 
its  baokgound  ot  snowy  pines.  Suddenly, 
with  a  startled  air,  she  stopped  and 
listened,  and  then  hurried  over  to  the  hut. 
Immediately  after  we  heard  her  cry  out, 
and  hastily  following  found  her  kneeling 
by  the  bed  with  her  arms  about  the  child, 
who  was  struggling  in  convulsions. 
Witihin  an  hour  the  twisted  little  lips  had 
gurgled  its  feeble  life  away. 

She  made  no  moan  or  cry,  but  kept 
taking  the  little  body  from  the  bed  and 
holding  it  to  her  as  if  to  coax  it  to  life 
again. 

Having  done  all  that  could  then  be 
done,  and  thinking  that  she  would  be  best 
alone,  we  were  about  to  leave  her,  when 
she  stopped  us,  speaking  with  dry  lips. 

"  You  do  not  know,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
been  very  cruel  to  him — I  hated  him,  he 
was  terrible  to  me — at  first.  I  could  not 
look  at  him,  nor  bear  ihim  near  me,  so  that 
they  gave  him  to  another  woman  to  nurse. 
And  one  day  I  heard  he  was  ill.  I  found 
hkn  on'  a  rug  in  a  cold  room  with  none 
near  him.  And  I  took  him — and  all  was 
different,  all  the  horror  of  him  was  gone ; 
I  only  loathed  myself — for  I  was  his  own 
mother,  and  he  was  my  Kola — and  my 
love  seemed  to  tear  my  heart ;  and  he  has 
never  left  me  since.  And  now — ^may  I  be 
forgiven — oh,  may  I  be  forgiven  !"  She 
drooped  over  the  child,  and  we  closed  the 
door  and  left  her. 

Next  day  we  made  a  grave  in  a  grove  of 
firs,  a  very  shallow  one,  as  the  earth  was 
as  iron  with  the  frost,  and  old  Grigori, 
the  forester,  made  a  rough,  bark  coffin,  but 
when  we  took  it  into  the  room  she  begged 
us  not  to  place  him  in  it  yet.  She  wished 
to  hold  him  to  the  last,  she  said. 

So  she  went  first,  bearing  the  child  in 
her  arms,  and  Ivanitch  and  I  followed 
with  the  ouffin,  the  men  following  us.  She 
was  quote  calm,  with  no  trace  of  tears,  but 
I  remember  the  passionate  way  in  which 
afoe  pressed  her  face  down  into  the  coffin 
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before  Ivanitch.  placed  it  in  the  ground. 
I  fancy  she  wept  at  nights,  though  I  think 
she  so(Mi  realized  that  what  had  'happened 
was  of  all  things  the  most  merciful. 

For  some  while  after  this  she  made  no 
mention  of  leaving  us.  I  t'hink  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  leave  the  place  where 
her  child  lay,  for  some-times  we  saw  her 
coming  from  the  fir  grove  as  we  reiturne<l 
to  camp.  As  a  rule,  however,  sihe  was 
waiitiing  'o  serve  us  our  meals.  And  we 
kept  reguk'r  hours,  as  we  left  the  big 
game  alone,  thinking  it  safer  not  to  go  far 
f  ro*m  camp,  but  we  found  plenty  of  amuse- 
ment among  the  black(X)rk  and  capercail- 
zie with  an  occasional  shot  at  a  lynx. 

I  was  oonstantly  turning  over  in  my 
mind  how  we  might  help  her,  but  to  all 
my  plans  Ivanitch  had  some  ohje'tion : 
this  was  impossible — that  sihe  would 
object  to,  and  so  on.  At  length  he  seeme<l 
t(.)  lose  interest  in  the  matter  completely. 
This,  as  he  had  before  been  so  eager  with 
plans  for  her  escaipe,  I  could  not  under- 
stand, and  his  manner  caused  me  much 
annoyance.  If,  however,  Ivanitch  lost 
interest  in  her,  it  was  not  so  with  the  men. 
Her  sweet,  simple  manner  to  them  won  all 
their  hearts.  There  were  clothes  to  darn, 
and  ragged  fur  caps  to  make  whole,  all  of 
which,  and  the  articles  were  not  of  the 
cleanest,  she  d-id  in  the  simplest,  most 
matter-of-course  way.  And  a  fro59t-bitten 
toe  she  bathed  hi  >odka,  and  bound  and 
tended  till  its  wondering,  silent  owner  was 
well  again.  They  called  her  the 
Barinya,  and  many  were  the  simple  little 
attentions  which,  with  <h\  eyes  and 
uncouth  gentleness,  they  offered  her.  Of 
them  all,  however,  old  Grigori  was  fore- 
mo-st.  He  seemed  to  look  upon  her  as  a 
child,  ami  his  fatherly,  patronising  manner 
often  caused  me  amusement.  He  was  for 
ever  making  her  some  little  thing  or  other, 
and  having  [)resented  it  wouUl  step  back 
to  watch  how  sihe  used  it,  as  one  might  do 
on  giving  a  child  a  toy.  His  great  achieve- 
ment, however,  was  to  make  her  a  chair — 
we  had  onlv  stoc^ls  in  the  camip.  I  found 
him  one  morning  busy  sharpening  his  axe, 
after  which  he  commenced  cutting  and 
splitting  and  smoothing  and  planing  and 
mortising  and  ca-rving  —  for  a  Russian  do^s 
all  these  things  with  his  axe,  and  Joes 
them  well— until,  on  the  next  day,  he  had 
produced  his  chair.        It  was  certadmly   a 


little  heavy,  and  needed  fjuite  an  effort  to 
lift,  but  when  once  placed  in  position  it 
.suited  her  like  a  throne. 

At  length  I  came  to  know  what  had 
come  to  Ivanitch.  One  night  after  she 
had  been  singing  to  us — I  remember  this 
be<^ause  she  sang  a  thing,  sad,  elusive  yet 
unforgetable,  and,  I  think,  of  her  own 
co.iiposing,  to  some  verses  that  Ivanitch 
had  written.  It  is  a  good  many  years  ago 
now,  and  I  can  call  to  mind  onlv  the 
following  ver.ses — and  these  lose  their 
beauty   in   translation:  — 

*'  Which  are  happier— Trees  or  Men  ? 

Is  restlossness  known  in  the  woods  ? 

Is  the  moan  of  the  trees,  going  out  on  the  bree/e, 

As  the  moan  from  the  heiirts  of  men  ? 

Wliicli  are  lonelier — Trees  or  Men  ? 
Is  Bolitnde  known  in  the  woods? 
Does  a  pitiful  zone  kee])  the  pine  as  lone 
As  the  lonely  souls  of  men  ? " 

Well,  it  was  this  e\e:iing,  after  she  had 
left  us  and  we  were  smoking  a  last  i>ipe, 
that   IvMuitch  suddenly  said  t  >  me:  — 

"  Do  you  remeaiiber  our  conversation  on 
the   dav  vou  arrived  ?'' 

"  I  remember,  ves :  it  was  aLxjut  vou 
marrying,"    I    replied. 

"  Well,  he  continued,  "  it  is  ju&t  possible 
that  you  may  gain  your  point.  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  Princess  to  be  mv  wife." 

I  think,  and  1  have  been  told,  that  I  am 
in  these  matters  rather  far-seeing,  but  this 
came  upon  rfie  as  a  surprise  and  a  shock. 
"  Ivanitch,"  I  said,  at  length,  "  I  must,  of 
course,  believe  you  to  be  serious,  but  do 
you  forget  that  she  is  sitill  an  escaping 
convict,  and  liable  to  be  taken  at  anv 
time?' 

"  If  she  consents  to  become  my  wife,'* 
he  an^swered,  *'  she  will  soon  be  beyond  all 
fear  of  that  !" 

Then  I  regretfully  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  even 
while  thinking  tl.  t  she  would  not  be  likely 
to  consent  to  his  proposal.  But  I  saw 
tliat  he  had  made  up  his  mind;  so 
resolved  was  he  that  he  barely  troubled  to 
reply  to  any  of  my  arguments.  "  I  con- 
fess," he  said,  "  that  apart  from  my  wealth 
I  have  little  to  offer  her;  neither  birth  nor, 
according  to  StaLhberg,  very  robust  health 
— Heavers  !  I  wonder  what  the  world 
must  be  like  to  men  ■who  can  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  eat  a  beefsteak  !  She  will 
probably     refuse    me,    but  it  is  the   one 
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possibility  of  my  life.  You  <lo  not  know 
what  this — but  I  will  not  tulk  like  a  boy, 
though  1  feel  almost  as  one." 

"At  any  rate,  do  nothing  inHnediately," 
I  urged.  "  She  is  your  guest,  and  in  some 
measure  imlebted  to  you." 

"  I  do  not  forget  that.  I  wish  it  could 
have  been  otherwise.  But  it  is  as  it  is," 
he  said,  going  over  to  one  of  the  dogs  who 
was  whimpering  as  if  in  pain. 

I  saw  there  was  trouble  looming  up  for 
Ivan  Ivanitdi,  and  therefore  determined 
to  use  my  most  serious  argument.  So 
when  he  returned  after  making  the  animal 
comfortable,  I   said : 

"  I  van  itch,  there  is  another  matter  which 
I  f*el  bound  to  mention  to  vou — it  is  about 
ilier  child — "  but  he  stopped  me. 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  proceed."  he  said. 
"  I  know  ! — I  do  not  believe  it  !'* 

It  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  me  to 
find  there  was  no  need  to  say  what  I  was 
about  to  say ;  and  for  awhile  we  'both  were 
silerkt.     Then  I  said:  — 

"Do  you  rememl)er  once  saying  that  the 
most  delightful  thing  in  the  world  w<^)uld 
be  tt)  be  in  love  with  one's  own  wife?" 

"  Aod  now  I  seethe  barest  {XKS.sibili.ty  of 
knowing  such  a  joy,"  he  answered. 

I  couUi  say  no  more  I 

It  happened  thait  on  the  next  night  she 
spoke  of  leaving  us.  Ivanitcli  did  not 
apeak;  while  I,  knowing  what  I  (iid,  felt 
s^)mewhat  uncomfortable;  the  thought  of 
her  setting  out  through  the  w<jods  alone 
was  iTnix>ssible.  So  I  said  that  as  we 
oursu^lves  would  s<x^n  be  breaking  camp 
would  it  not  l>e  wiser  for  her  to  wait  and 
travel  with  the  men,  which,  dressed  as  a 
pea.sant,  she  a)uld  do  without  being 
noticed,  while  we,  lieing  in  touch  with  h.er, 
might  be  able  to  a^s-sist  her  further  in  many 
wavs.  Hut  s.he  would  not.  We  had  doiie 
enough  for  her  already.  surel\  ;  she  was 
well  and  sitrong  again  and  able  for  the 
journey;  Lublin  was  a  long  way  off,  but 
there  would  be  friends  there  to  help  ner. 
She  would,  however,  be  very  grateful  if  we 
a>ul<l  pnx^ure  fcr  her  a  i)easant\s  dress — 
ami  she  would  be  glad  of  a  little — a  very 
little — monev  ;  if  she  succeeded  she  would 
return  it  to  us.  Then  Ivanitch  rose,  and, 
crossing  over  to  her,  placed  l.is  hands  on 
the  back  of  her  chair. 

"  Princess,"  he  sai<l,  "will  you  allow  me 
to  talk   for  a  moment  al)onl   mysflf?        \ 
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l>elong  to  a  sfliere  in  life  much  below 
vour  i)wn.  1  am,  as  you  mav  have 
guessec]..  ri<''h ;  I  got  my  wealth  from  my 
father,  who  was  a  peasant,  and  who  died 
a  peasant.  I  will  ask  you  to  believe  me 
to  be  sincere  when  I  say  I  believe  my 
wealth  has  been  little  but  a  misfortune  to 
me,  inasmuch  as  it  has  allowed  me  to  live 
an  utterly  useless  life — purposeless  and 
empty,  without  ambition  or  hope.  If  I 
ever  had  a  high  aim  it  sputtered  out  with- 
out ac(x>mplishment — the  organism  was 
weak  in  its  environment ;  that  which  was 
easies.t  I  di<l,  content  simply  to  be  amused. 
1  will  again  ask  you  to  believe  me  sincere* 
in  saying  that  I  was  not  blind  to  my  way 
of  life.  I  knew  it  for  what  it  was — as  I 
also  know  that  could  I  have  seen  anything 
worth  striving  for  1  would  have  welcome<i 
it  as  a  means  of  easing  me  of  it.  But  I 
siiiw  nothing.  What  other  men  strove  for 
seemed  to  me  only  banal  and  false;  so  I 
took  my  ease.  Perhaps  I  have  had  my 
moments  of  longing  to  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain to  pra\  -but  they  were  only  moments 
— ami  the  bes.t  in  life  was  the  thought  of  it 
ending.  Now,  T  see  a  posLsible  hope  and 
purp<xse  in  front  of  me.  It  has  grown  up 
in  me  since  vour  coming  here.  It  has 
grown  with  my  love  for  you.  Princess, 
l)elieve  me.  you  alone  can  make  the  grace 
of  all  my  after  life — and  I  come  to  you 
as  a  heathen  comes  to  bai)tism.  Princess, 
will   you  be  my  WMi'e?" 

She  listened  to  him  patiently,  with  an 
or^casional  tremor  cf  her  lips,  and  once  she 
turned  her  head  and  hK)ked  him  full  in 
the  face;  and  by  that  look  I  knew  that 
she    l<^ved   him. 

She  motioned  me  to  stay,  as  I  was  alx>ut 
f)  leave  them.  Then  she  answered  in  a 
low  voice,  though  her  words  were  quite 
clear  and   distinot:-- 

"  Have  you  forgotten  what  I  am?  I 
cannot  marry  you^I  am  not  fit  to  be  any 
man's  wife."  She  paused,  and  drew  her 
cloak  more  tiglitly  around  her,  but  T  knew 
her  hands  were  clasping  themselves  wildly 
beneath  it.  '*  I  told  you  my  prison  was  a 
Hell — my  child  was  the  index  of  my  treat- 
ment there — his  father  was  my  jailor  1" 

I  felt  1  must  hear  no  more,  so  without 
raising  my  head  lest  I  should  be  s.tayed  I 
crept  away. 

Alxmt  an  hour  later  T  heard  h'  :  come  to 
her      nKjm.        And      shortly      afte^^vards 
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Ivankci)  opened  my  door.  He  gri.i[>ed  his 
way  to  my  bed  and  sitt  down. 

■'  Well,"  I   asked  ihuskily. 

"She  will  give  me  her  answer  in  vhe 
morning,"  lie  said,  speaking  out  of  the 
darkness.  "But  she  loves  me — and  shall 
be  my  wife.  We  must  get  out  of  Russia, 
and  as  well  to  England  as  anyivhere. 
She  will  go  as  my  servant,  and  you  must 
go  with  us — ^beJiter  so  llian  witlh  me  alone." 
"Tihanks,"  he  said,  as  I  promised. 
"We  will  get  away  from  here  to-morrow. 
We  can  make  her  up  some  clothes — and  I 
know  where  to  get  a  passport.  Good- 
night.' 

Before  I  was  astir  next  momiang  he  had 
got  fhjs  answer;    and  by    midday  ail    the 

left  witli  the  baggage,  and  we  tluee  sat 
snatching  a  hasty  meal  over  the  dying  fire. 
She  'had  not  changed  her  attire,  otherwise 
all  was  in  readiness,  even  to  the  horses 
being  in  the  sleJge. 

I  do  not  like  to  think  ehat  any  of  the 
men  bad  been  talking  in  the  village,  nor 
do  I  believe  they  had;  it  is  more  likely 
that  a  peasant  who  brought  us  some  eggs 
about  a  week  before  was  .the  cause  of  it. 
However  that  may  be,  suddenly,  while  we 
were  eating,  a  noise  of  footsteps  sounded 
quite  near,  and.  from  three  different  ponts, 
there  came  upon  us  a  police -sergeant  and 
his  men.  Ivanitch  sprang  from  his  seat, 
then  slowly  sank  bick  again,  for  resistance 
was  useless.  In  a  moment  her  ihands  were 
manacled,  and  we  sat  dazed,  and  helpless. 


"  Wnare  are  you  goirig  'o  lake  me,"  I 
heard  her  ask.  The  sergeant  said  he  did 
not  know,  except  that  it  would  be  back  to 
the  place  whence  sJie  came. 

Twen  1  did  a  thing  for  which  some 
people  may  blame  me,  but  I  know  that 
what  I  did  was  right.  Pointing  out  to  the 
sergeant  tliat  the  manacles  hurt  her  wrists, 
1  begged  him  to  remove  them  until  he 
oould  get  lighter  ones.  He  consented 
willingly  enough,  saying  it  would  'be  only 
until  he  handed  her  over  to  his  superior 
officer  that  night,  and  that  he  hoped  there 
would  be  untiling  worse  than  manacles  to 
hurt  her.  Then  as  I  said  farewell  to  her 
1  slipped  my  revolver  beneath  her  cloak. 
She  grasped  it,  and  by  her  eyes  I  knew 
that  she   thanked   me. 

Ivanitch  kissed  her  on  the  brow.  "  Good- 
bye for  awhile,"  he  said  calmly. 

Then  they  moved  away,  she  in  their 
midst.  Neither  of  us  spoke.  PreseiKly  I 
placed  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  mine  and  fixed  them 
there,  as  if  waiting  for  something.  As  he 
did  so  a  shot  rang  through  the  woods.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet.  "Better  stay  where 
you  are,"  I  cried—but  he  did  not  heed, 
and  together  we  hurried  after  them.  They 
were  bertding  over  her  when  we  came  up, 
but  she  was  quite  dead.  So  they  bore  her 
lo  the  village.  But  at  the  village  they 
refused  us  permission  to  accompany  them 
further;  and  we  could  only  wattdi  the 
rough  sledge  in  which  they  placed  her  go 
slowly  up  the  street  and  pass  out  of  sight. 


A  CURIOUS  MOHAMMEDAN  FESTIVAL 


By  E.    ALMAZ    STOUT 


AMONGST  Ihe  many  picturesque 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 
MoliamcDedan  religion  there  are  none  more 
picturesque  or  more  interesting  than  those 
to  be  seen  in  Cairo  shortly  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  Mahmal  with  the  annual 
pilgrimage    to   Mecca. 

The  Egyptians  have  many  faults  of 
character  that  make  Europeans  regard 
them  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  They 
are  deceitful,  thieving,  and  cruel  to 
animals:  but  they  ate  hard-working,  sim- 
ple, devoted  to  their  children,  hospitable, 
courteous,  and  most  deeply  sincere  in  their 
religion.  Their  religion  is,  in  fact,  the 
ruling  principle  in  their  lives,  and  their 
devotions,  which  are  constant  and  fre- 
quent,   are    a   real     help    and     necessity. 


is  to  them  an  all-powerful  Deity, 
but  at  the  same   time  a  personal    Father 
who  rules  and  controls  their  destinies,  and 
to  whom  tliey  can  turn  in  times  of  trouble. 
Unless  their    work     prevents    them,  they 
neglect  none  of    the    daily     services    and 
hours  of    prayer  their    rehgion     enjoins. 
Moreover,  all  those  who  are  able,  endea- 
vour once  in    their  lives  to    perform   thai 
Great   Pilgrimage  to    the   Prophet's  lomb  1 
at  Mecca.  AU  those  who  succeed  in  doing  ' 
this  are  supposed  to  be   greatly    blessed 
and  are  certain  of  a  happy  Hereafter. 

This  pilgrimage  does  not  always  occur 
at  exactly  the  same  season  of  the  year. 
for  the  Mohammedan  year  is  lunar,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
each;    consequentlv,   the  tenth  month,  the 
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m-jnih  of  Shaivatl.  iti  which  the  feslivai 
that  precedes  the  jjilgriniafie  lakes  placv-. 
occurs  somctinics  in  the  summer,  and  sume 
year;  laier,  in  the  winter.  [In  f.ir 
year  1904  that  has  just  passed — 13^^ 
ot  the  Mi'hammedan  Calcmlar^Shanali 
commenced     on     December     9th.]       Tht- 


A  few  .liys  l.!lcr  any  vWnr,i  tu  Cair.. 
will  find  (lie  sifL-cis  and  l.a/a.ir.'i  thningcd 
and  cruinicil  iiith  exnted  spectators,  all 
eager  to  .see  the  I'irs:  ceremonies  in  con- 
nection with  the  setting  forth  of  the  Great 
Pilgrimage,  of  which  the  principal  feature 
is  the  blesi-ng  of  the    "  K'.sweh,"  or,    a* 


preceding  month  of  Ramadan  is  liie  );reai 
fast  month  of  t>*e  year,  and  at  its  evpfra- 
tion  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  are  ready 
for  anv  amount  of  feasting  and  gaietv,  and 
duriiiR  the  fir.st  three  days  of  the  month 
f.ijl.nving  Ihe  Fas:  the  Lesser  Festival  is 
ke;K  with  gre.it  rcjuirings. 


it  is  wrn^ifily  ,MH,..i.  "Tiiv  Hoiy  C.irpc:.' 
with  the  ■■  Mahmal." 

The  lit:;;  step  is  the  iMrrving  of  ihi 
varjrus  |virii.ins  iif  the  "' Kisweh  "  fr.'ii 
ihe  Ciiadel  t.i  the  Mos'ine  of  the  Has.inm 
The  Kisw.-h  is  the  .-.'v-rrin;:  f^r  i!i. 
■■KaaWh"  .•!   I..ml.  ..f     the    Pr.nih.'t     ai 
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The  Mahmal  itself  is  a  square  frame- 

■ork  of  wood,  with  a  p\  ramid-shaped  top; 

nd  is  covereil  in    blark    brocade     richly 

ufkL-ri  ill  gold.  The  top  is  adorned  with  five 

balls    of    gilt 
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fit 
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th^  Year  of 
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of  thousands  of  devout  and  adoring 
pilgrims. 

On  the  z;th  of  the  tenth  month,  then, 
the  Great  Pilgrimage  commences.  The 
sight  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  that 
even  picturesque  Egypt  !ias  lu  show.  The 
narrow  streets  are  thronged,  and  every 
window  and  doorway  of  every  house  and 
bazaar  are  crowded  with  the  true  believers 
and  with  visitors,  anxious  to  see  the  Holy, 
doubly  blessed  "  Carpet."  The  procession 
includes  the  hundreds  of  pilgrims  who 
are  bound  for  the  Prophet's  Tomb,  camels. 
and  not  least,  the  Mahmal  itself,  escorted 
by  soldiers  and  shouting,  screaming  fana- 
tics and  children.  The  procession  winds 
in  and  out  of  the  narrow,  dirty  streets, 
till  the  plain  to  the  north-east  of  the  city, 
called  Haswa  (pebbly),  is  reached,  where 
a  halt  of  a  few  days  is  made  for  the 
stragglers  of  the  pilgrimage  to  come  up. 
Then  the  great  thirty-seven  da\s'  march 
across  the  sandy  desert  commences. 

Many  that  go  never  return.     The  hard- 


ships of  the  desert,  the  burning  sun,  the 
fastings,  t'.ie  lack  of  water,  do  their 
work,  and  many  a  one  falis  b)  ihe  way- 
side,   even    on  the  journe\  to  the  Sacred 

When  the  pilgrimage  reaches  Mecca, 
the  old  Kisweh,  worn-out,  ragged,  and 
shabby  from  ex]iosure  to  the  weather,  is 
iemo\ed,  and  the  gorgeous  new  one  put  on 
in  its  stead.  The  old  one  is  cut  and  torn 
up  in  little  fragments  and  sold  or  giv;n 
away  as  relics  and  as  charms  against  all 
evil.  These  little  pieces  of  dirtj  but 
sacred  silk  are  highH  prized  and  valued, 
ard  are  often  worn  as  amulets  and  as 
'lotection  against  the  Evil   Eye. 


The 


turns  c 
Mahm: 
strong 


pilgrimage  takes  a  considerable 
it  is  not  tiil  towards  the  end  of 
nd  month  (Safar)  that  all  Cairo 
It  to  witness  the  return  of  the 
.  Thoie  who  return  well  and 
re  greeted  with  joy  and  reverence, 
presented  with  gifts  of  food  and 


A  DHPUTATION  FROM  THE  EAST 


By  KENRICK   BELLAMY 


THE  night  was  hot,  so  hot,  that  in  spite 
of  my  t\vent\  -live  years'  experience 
of  Indian  heat,  I  can  safelv  state  that  I 
have  never  be  lure  been  in  ^ucli  a  de- 
plorably limp  cundition. 

The  air  was  \\\\  k  with  a  clanimv  warmth. 
and  to  open  window  and  d(X)r  seemed  to 
aggravate  rather  th:in  to  improve  matters. 

I  walked  until  I  became  dizzy,  and  then 
lay  on  my  bed,  in  the  hope  of  courting  a 
sensatiim  of  rest  fulness,  but  I  seemed  to  be 
waging  a  warfare  with  all  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  I  could  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  feel  sympatliy  with  that  feminine 
maladv  known  as  hvsteria. 

I  was  lying  inert,  when  suddenly  in 
front  of  me  I  he.ird  the  crackling  of  paper. 

I  cautiously  put  out  a  hand.,  but  felt 
nothing.  Then  followed  another  rustle,  as 
of  paper  being  folded. 

Springing  up,  i  switched  on  the  electric 
light.  There  was  no  paper  visible,  and  I 
was  just  commen  ing  to  anathematise  my- 
self for  a  fanciful  idiot,  when  once  more  T 
heard  the  sound,  and  this  time  it  was  more 
clear  and  crisp  than  it  had  been  formerly  ; 
a  distinct  smell  of  printer's  ink  rose  to  my 
nostrils,  and  a  .serisation  overcame  me  that 
a  freshly  printed  and  folded  newspaper 
was  being  h.cld  for  me  to  look  at. 

Angry  and  irritated,  I  g<>:  uj)  and  ruslied 
to  the  iHKtle.  and  drank  a  gl.issful  of  water. 

"  I  ought  to  Iv  iianged,  drawn,  .nid  quar- 
tered," I  exclaimed,  al.)iid  ;  but  the  words 
which  b^'gan  in  a  blustering  tmie  endt-d  in 
jerks  as  my  teelii  riuiuered.  and  m\  whole 
l)ody  shoi)k,   as   wii'n   ague. 

I  crawL'd  to  m\  be<l,  and  iu<"k'ng  the 
counterpane  ar»>und  me,  turned  ^^\i  the 
light,  and   res->luirl\    o!()^ed  m\    ••)«•>. 

Merciful  Hcaven>  !  \V<is  I  dt-rani^id  ? 
The  inside  of  m\  exelids  >v  emed  coiurrltMl 
into  a  newspaper-— tlie  title,  date,  and  print 
wert  perfectly  rlear. 

A  a)ld  sweat  st-i/rd  n:<-  as   1   opened  m\ 
eves  wideU.  witii  the  intmiion  nf  tlirustinj' 
the  lids  be\f)ntl  the  range  of  the  e\e;  but 
there,  in  front  of  mr  >:ill.  was  the  news- 
pa  j^er. 

.\>  hastilv  as  m\    insane  U\\x  had  ari>en 


so  it    disappeared,  leaving    me    perfectly 
calm. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  that  tlie  paper 
was  viable.  What,  tlien,  was  the  object  of 
its  appearance?  And  as  my  brain  slowly 
evolved  these  ideas,  my  aching  eyes  fell 
upon  an  advertisement  in  the  personal 
cxDlumn  ;  and  the  fore-finger  of  a  strong, 
sunburnt  hand,  tlie  sight  of  whidh  .struck -a 
chord  of  memory,  deliberately  jx)inted  to 
the  following  words:  "  B.V.D. — The  fruit 
is  ripe.  We  will  gather  on  the  25th.  Same 
orchard.  Between  16  and  18  cases.  As 
soon  after  12  as  may  be  cool.'* 

Tiie  name  of  the  paper  stood  out  in  bold 
reiijf.  The  Mailed  A't'Zi\y,  and  the  letters 
of  du*  date  seemed  to  appear  singly  like  an 
illuminated  advertisement:  "  Tue.silay, 
Jul)  jjnd/'  and  tliei  gradually  the  Iwnd 
an<l  tile  paper  vanished. 

Merhanii'ally  I  rose,  switched  on  the 
lig'.u  once  Ji.ore.  g(.t  m\  nientorandum  lx)ok, 
am!  jotted  down  the  words  as  I  had  seen 
them;  returned  !•>  bed,  and  went  straight 
off  into  a  dreaml<*ss  >]eep.  fro:n  which  my 
man  had  great  difticulty  in  awakening  me 
tile  nex'   morning. 

1  looked  01  a  new  world  ;  heavv  rain  had 
fallen;  a  refreshing  breeze  was  blowing 
aiTo^s  the  park.  I  was  ten  minmes  late  in 
risi:ig,  and  as  long  routine  had  made  me  a 
sla\e  to  pur.ctualii v,  I  wasted  no  tin^.e  over 
m\  t'  ilrt.  and  my  tub  was  well  Kiw.x  l>efore 
I  remeuibered  the  inriden's  of  the  night. 

1  must  conf  •>>  t'.iat  wiien  tliev  returned 
to  my  nii:il  I  experienced  a  dis- 
tin 'tly  unn!.'i'  rr  sensat''<»:i,  but  it  was  of 
m  n.v'Utarx  dura  i-n  on  \.  aiid  when  I  had 
!»  :k,-d  at  liie  *'opy  of  ;.;e  words  I  felt  in- 
«  lin  d  to  rid^'ule  :Iie  uli'.le  th  ng. 

'*  P.>ii.!A  ;  ii  N  11:  :Iiing  !>iii  a  grv-er^gnK'er's 
a  lvi.rt"-.:nent.  ■  I  ex'l.iimed.  anrl  luirried  in 
1  >  m\  breakta.-:,  de\  .u:l\  thankful  that  no 
OIK   elsf  knew   of  m\   iTcdurnN, 

I  ful"  ieni})ted  t« »  >\\er\>-  from  my  usual 
rule  of  c<  .  lo.Aing  at  the  \  aper  until  the 
marniahi'l  •  stage  of  my  meal  had  com- 
menced, but  the  force  of  habil  pro\ed 
sujH'rior  to  :!ie  inr-iinatio'i.  Ihit  when  I 
did   op-!!  th,     Ma.U'd     .\'t»\'.\,   dated     July 
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sand,  I  found  I  was  not  quite  restoreci  to 
ray  normal  condition  of  mind,  fortiiere  was 
a.  psrciptible  hesitation  before  I  let  mvself 
glance  at  the  personal  column;  and  tiie 
next  moment,  witii  a  heavy  smothered  oath, 
I  Ciuihed  the  paper  in  my  hands. 

"B.Y.D,,"  and  so  on,  word  for  word  as 
I  had  seen  it  in  the  night. 

"  It's  the  heat ;  I  must  have  been 
struck,"      I      murmured,     ai      I      hastily 


"  What  fool's  trick  can  this  be?" 
But  the  more  I  wiindered  the  more  per- 
plexed I  becoime,  and  it  was  in  anjtJiing  but 
an  amialile  frame  of  mind  that  I  went  out 
and  strolled  into  my  dub. 

From  the  nature  of  the  various  greetings 
I  received  it  was  evident  that  my  face  was 
not  wearing  the  expressionless  mask  which 
it  ought  to  have  done — which  fact  served 
to  heighten  my  irritation. 

"  Ah,  I  am  afraid  Freddie's  been  badly 
hit,"  murmured  that  infernal  idiot  Blagson. 
"And  I  knoiv  who  will  be  next,"  I  re- 
torted angrily;  and  sank  moodily  into  a 
chair  and  buried  myself  in  the  first  maga- 
zine that  came  tii  hand,  as  a  delicate  hint 
thLit  I  wished  to  .be  left  to  my  own  devices. 
But  foPtunately  the  hint  was  thrown  away 
upon  a  man  whu  came  into  the  room  a 
short  time  afterwards,  for  without  any 
preface  the  book  was  suddenly  taken  out  of 
!  hands. 

"I  shall   not  apologise,"  a  heany  voice 
exclaimed,  "  fur    as    your    liierature    was 
upside  down,  iim  were  evidt.ntly  '4>rowsing 
o.T  the  pajJures  of  vour  im.igination.'" 
"Yes.  like  a  no.idle  in  a  novelette." 
"  Exacth,'  said  Danvers,  with  a  laugh. 
I  was  delighted  to  see  my  old  friend,  and 
I  further  displayed  m\  unstrung  condition 
by  wringing  his  hand 
effusively    and    beam- 
ing at  him  in  a  manner 
which     went     far     to 
justify  Hlags<jn's  loud 
aside,    "Oh,     I     say, 
Freddie's      going      to 
cry." 

get    out    of 


this. 


"Bv 


ill  lunch   elsewhere 


It 


five 
e  h;Ld  n 


i:l  oiilh    I  ei-iiHheil  tin- 
my  httinla. 


He 

had  been  mv  closest 
friend  in  India,  and 
had  !.:.«n\  by  me  in 
several  instances  when 
native  indignation  had 
made  outside  help 
of  great  value;  and 
mv  res]ie.'t  and  affec- 
tion for  him  were  very 
ilei'ply   riKHed. 
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**  You  are  off  a)lour  somewhat,  my  boy,'" 
he  remarked,  as  during  our  chait  I  agreed 
in  an  absent  manner  to  a  suggestion  which 
I  ought  to  have  flouted  with  scorn. 

"  I  am,"  I  answered,  "  and  I  will  tell  you 
why."  And  forthwith  I  launched  into  a 
detailed  account  of  my  grievance. 

At  the  conclusion  I  l(K)ke(l  at  Major  Dan- 
vers,  exjiecting,  in  fact  almost  'hoping,  to 
find  him  intenselv  amused  :  'but  mv  heart 
sank  when  I  saw  how  very  gra\'e  he  looked. 

"I  don't  like  it.  Burrows,"  he  observed, 
as  he  lit  a  cigar.  "  I  am  not  superstitious 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  but  I  have 
had  cogent  reason  for  believing  that  there 
are  occasions  on  which  one's  friends  who 
are  no  longer  in  the  bndy  have  l>een  per- 
mitted to  warn  us  of  threatened  danger." 

"  Bring  me  to-day's  Mailed  NcivsT  he 
ordered  a  waiter. 

For  some  minutes 'he  l(x.>ked  attentively 
at  the  advertisement,  and  then  tfK>k  a  copy 
of  the  words.  "1  will  study  it  later  on," 
\\*t  said  ;  *'  but  now  I  must  be  off ;  I'm  due 
at  Pontifere's  at  three,  and  dine  with  Lucy. 
But  I  will  come  round  between  nine  and 
ten,  and  we  will  try  to  break  the  back  of 
this  enigma.'' 

I  got  through  the  remainderr  of  the  day 
somehow,  but  the  hours  seemed  intermin- 
able. 

I  could  not  an\:pi  any  inviialion  to 
dinner,  for  my  physician  liad  put  me  on  a 
very  strict  diet,  and  had  (l.-dared  thai  if  T 
went  in  for  gaieties  of  any  description  I 
should  more  likely  than  not  have  a  return 
of  the  gastric  fever  (jf  two  years  ago.  fnmi 
the  effecits  of  which  I  was  still  suffering. 
It  therefore  behoved  nie  to  ])ariake  of 
nursery  fi)od,  and  sparingly  <>f  that,  and  to 
go  to  bed  early  like  a  godd  bo). 

Shortlv  before  ten  o'elo'k  mv  man  ai)- 
peared  at  the  d-nr  witli  a  li\i(l  fa(x-.  and 
in  a  husky  v(M(\:  told  me  that  Major  I)an- 
vers  wished  to  see  me.  I  I':<>k«Ml  bevond, 
but  could  not  see  rn\  friend.  "  Where  is 
he?"  1  demanded. 

"On  the  mat.  Sir."  stammered  Watts. 

"The  dickens  he  is  I  are  xoii  mad?"  I 
thundered. 

Watts  vanished  precipitately  and  the 
Major  appeared. 

"What  on  earth "  I  })egan  ;  but  as 

the  door  clo.sed  behind  him  Danvers  raised 
his  hand  warninglx.  and  said  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  So  sorry  \oi;  couldn't  turn  up  for 


dinner,  1  heard  you  had  an  invitation;  it*s 
hard  luck  on  you  having  to  bant  like  this." 

Taking  his  cue,  I  talked  disjointedly 
abjut  everything  and  nothing,  and  tsome 
^\it  minutes  laiter  the  Major  quietly  went 
across  the  room  and  opened  the  door. 

"  I  was  lo  )king  for  air,  but  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  it  in  the  shape  of  mineral 
w^aters.'*  he  remarked,  as  Watts  with  diffi- 
cultv  recovered  h"s  balance  and  entered  the 
room  bearing  a  bottle  of  Sohwepi)es. 

This  he  placed  shamefacedly  on  the 
table  and  vanished,  closing  the  door  behind 
him. 

"  With  your  permission.  Burrows,  we  will 
have  that  door  wide  open,"  said  the  Major 
curtly. 

It  was  opened  wide,  and  Watts  withdrew, 
to  return  almos«t  immediately  to  ask 
whether  I  should  require  anything  more,  as 
he  felt  ill,  and  wanted  to  go  to  a  chemist's 
for  .some  medicine. 

I  gave  the  lecpiired  permission,  and  after 
allowing  him  a  reasonable  time  to  leave  the 
hou.se,  I  turned  to  Danvers. 

"Is  this  an  adflitional  mvsterv  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  Burrows."  was  the  re|)ly,  "  I  didn't  like 
what  \()U  told  me  ito-dav,  and  I  still  less 
like  the  c(  mplexion  of  affairs  now.  When 
the  maid  o])en(?fl  the  d<K)r  Watts  was  cross- 
ing the  hall  ;  tlie  maid  delivered  me  irnto  h^s 
hands  and  disappeared  ;  the  moment  his 
eyes  fell  on  me  he  fairly  went  to  pieces 
and  fled,  barely  giving  me  time  to  ask  for 
you.  Now  I  have  's^y^aw  that  man  before, 
and  under  verv  unfavourable  cirrum- 
s-tances,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  (*an't  re- 
member where,   when,  or  how.'' 

"  Was  it  in  a  court  martial  ?"  I  sugge.sted. 
Hut  Danvers  shook  his  head,  while  he 
pacel  the  room,   thinking  dee{)ly. 

"It  bjats  nu'.'  he  said  at  la.si,  "but  it 
will  come  back  siidilenly  ;  1  never  forget  a 
face,  although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recall 
its  envirun.iieniLs. 

"  Now.  Burrows,  let  us  |)ut  our  wits  to 
work,  and  fnid  the  meaning  ()f  these  appa- 
rently simple  words;  but  let  me  warn  you, 
keep  your  e\  es  on  Watts;  how  long  have 
\<>u  had  him.  by  the  wa\  ?" 

"  He  came  last  Chri.stmas." 

"H'm;   satisfactory?" 

"  Mos:  exemj)lary     perfert,  in  fact." 

"That's  suspicious  in  itself;  but  we  will 
leaNe  him  for  the  present.     I  had  a  cle^^c 
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hour  before  dinner,  and  in  my  own  mind  I 
have  formed  a  solution  to  the  problem.  I 
will  write  it  down." 

'' '  B.Y.D.'— Can't  make  out. 

"  *  The  fruit    is    ripe.' — ^The    time    has 


come. 


We  will  gather  on  the  25th.' — We  will 
either  rob  or  kill  on  the  25th. 

"  *  Same  orchard.' — Orchard  Street. 

"  '  Between  sixteen  and  eighteen  cases.' — 
No.   17. 

"  *  As  soon  after  twelve  as  may  be  cool.' 
— ^As  soon  as  it  is  <safe  after  midnight. 
Which,  to  my  mind,  indicates  that  either  a 
robbery  or  a  murder  is  arranged  to  take 
place  at  Orchard  Street  on  the  25th  of  this 
month,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  after  mid- 
night. 

"  Now,  as  this  is  No.  17,  Orchard  Street, 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  you  are  the 
object  of  this  infernal  plot ;  but  it  strikes 
me  it  will  be  a  case  of  the  thieves  being 
caught  in  their  own  trap."  And  the  Major's  . 
eyes  gleamed  fiercely. 

By  this  time  I  had  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  'had  quite  given  up  the  idea  of 
its  merely  being  a  coincidence ;  and  my 
former  shrinking  from  the  occult  element 
wao  now  merged  into  righteous  indignation 
against  the  invaders  of  my  peace. 

*■  I  incline  to  the  burglary  theory," 
argued  Danvers.  "  You  have  some  valu- 
able property,  are  not  entertaining  now, 
have  only  women  servants,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Watts,  and  the  faot  of  your  ill- 
health  necessitating  early  hours  is  prob- 
ably known ;  here,  methinks,  the  worthy 
Watts  comes  in." 

"  By  jove,  old  •  man,  we'll  give  the 
beggars  a  peppering  which  they  won't 
forget." 

"  Do  you  give  me  permission  to  lead  this 
campaign  ?"  and  Danvers  rubbed  his  hands 
and  began  to  look  cheerful. 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  I  said  grumblingly, 
"  the  least  excitement  makes  me  shake  like 
a  leaf.  But  give  me  a  look  in.  Remember 
I'm  the  hero  of  the  piece." 

"  In  the  first  place  I  shall  get  someone  to 
help  us ;  Blagson  would  come  in  handy  in 
case  of  a  fray." 

"  Blagson's  an  ass,"  I  interrupted,  mind- 
ful of  my  wounded  dignity. 

"  Blagson  has  the  muscle  of  a  giant," 
continued  Danvers,  "  and  with  an  able- 
bodied  constable,  I  think — yes,  I  think  any 


intruders  will  (have  a  particulajily  choice 
reception. 

"  We  have  two  clear  days  before  us,  and 
then  for  a  rout.  Lady  Vane's  ball  pales 
in  comparison,  though  I  hear  the  prettied 
women  in  town  are  to  be  present — in  fact, 
tliere's  no  reason  why  some  of  us  shouldn't 
look  in  after  we  have  had  our  own  little 
special  canter." 

So  completely  did  Danvers  take  the 
whole  management  out  of  my  hands,  tha/t 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  I  knew  no 
more,  if  &o  much,  of  the  arrangements  as 
Blagson,  who  grinned  at  me  in  the  club  in 
a  manner  which  may  not  have  -been  inten- 
tionally ( ffensive,  but  which  offended  me 
exceedingly. 

"  I  suppose  you  look  upon  me  as  a  white- 
livered  cur  who  can't  protect  his  own 
kennel,"  I  exclaimed  savagely. 

"  Good  heavens,  Burrows  !"  and  the  ex- 
pression of  amazement,  mingled  with  un- 
doubted regret,  at  my  attitude,  which  came 
into  his  honest  eyes,  made  me  feel  very 
much  ashamed  of  my  peevishness. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,"  I  said,  "  you  must 
forgive  my  irritability;  but  wait  until 
India's  played  the  deuce  with  your  consti- 
tution, and  then   you'll  understand." 

"If  India  gives  me  as  much  glory  as  it 
has  done  you,  it  may  do  what  it  likes  with 
my  constitution,  and  be  hanged  to  it,"  said 
Blagson  warmly. 

From  that  moment  I  altered  my  former 
opinion  of   Blagson's  inteil^rgence. 

Danvers  had  not  been  visible  all  day, 
and  I  was  nettled  at  the  little  confidence  he 
bestowed  ujjon  me. 

"  I  suppose  I  musn't  ask  you  any  cjues- 
tions,"  said  Blagson,  "  Danvers  made  it 
pretty  evident  that  you  and  he  were  to  be 
taken  entirely  on  trust." 

Whereupon  I  felt  more  resigned ;  it  was 
certainly  very  decent  of  Danvers  to  have 
given  the  idea  that  I  knew  ali  his  plans. 

"I've  not  got  my  marching  orders  yet," 
added  Blagson,  "  and  I'm  simply  bursting 
to  know  how  the  thing's  going  to  be 
worked." 

Under  these  circumstances  I  thought  my 
most  dignified  course  would  ibe  to  retire 
before  Danvers  arrived  to  issue  his  com- 
mands ;  he  would  know  that  if  I  were  not 
at  the  club  I  should  be  at   home. 

Therefore  to  No.  17  I  repaired,  an(^ 
worried    thrcugii     the    time     until     eight 
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oViock.  1  txwnmenced  mv  dinner,  but  when 
neither  Danvers  nor  any  message  came,  I 
was  seized  with  some  misgivings.  It  might 
be  that  something  had  happened  to  him, 
and  that  in  the  end  I  should  be  alone  at  the 
mercy  of  a  gang  of  ruffians. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  my  surmising,  a 
maid  brought  in  a  note ;  I  detected  a  look 
in  Watts  s  eves  which  assured  me  that  had 
he  not  been  waiting  at  table,  and  it  had 
fallen  into  his  hands  first,  I  should  not 
have  received  that  rote  intact,  and  an  unde- 
fined instinct  caused  me  to  postpone  open- 
ing it  until  he  had   left  the  room. 

But  I  had  barelv  time  to  break  the  seal 
and  place  an  enclosed  small  note  marked 
^  destro)  ''  in  my  jxxrket  before  he  was  back 
again. 

As  soon  as  I  was  left  aJone  with  my 
dessert  I  fiirtivelv  took  out  the  small  mis- 
sive  : — "  Destroy  this  immediately  you  have 
read  it;  leave  the  other  on  the  table,  and 
give  Watts  an  uppf)rt unity  of  readir^g  it. 
About  nine  o'clock  he  will  have  a  telegram 
calling  him  to  Victoria.  Be  fussy  when  he 
asks  permission  to  go.  live  minutes  after 
he  is  out  of  the  house  tell  the  servants  you 
will  not  retjuire  anything  more  to-night, 
and  that  vou  will  let  Watts  in  when  he 
returns.  Five  minutes  after  that,  open  the 
hall  door  quietly  and  let  me  in." 

My  spirits  rose:  this  looked  like  busi- 
ness. Throwing  the  letter  carelessly  on  my 
writing  table  I  sauntered  into  the  billiard 
room,  and  began  to  knock  the  balls  aim- 
lesslv  about. 

Two  minutes  lo  nine — my  heart  began  to 
beat  anticipaturily  ;  tlie  fray  was  al)out  to 
commence,  and  when,  alnio.v  immediaielv, 
a  subservient  omgh  ma<lcit.>elf  heard  at  my 
right  hand,  I  pearly  dropped  the  cue. 

**  Confound  }.»u  !'*  [  ex'laimed  angrily; 
"what  dt)  you  mean  by  ^i'leakin;;  into  m\ 
presence  like  t!ii>?"  Watts  nnirmure<l 
something  in  a  dei)reL*at«»r\  I'-ne. 

"  What  do  \()U  want  ?  '  I  asked  curtlx. 

He  turiieil  his  ti-e-i  inwards,  his  ellnws 
outwards,  and  gne  an  upward  .v|uirni. 

"  I  am  jusi  in  re  vip:  *.t  a  telegram.  Sir. 
announcing  the  <'X]!e*rel  dt-atli  ot  a  dear 
relative  of  nii?ie. '  ;.nd  lie  NuilTed  dam|>l\. 

"Well?  I  fail  to  see  li«»w  the  matter 
concerns  me.'' 

"  1  thought,  perhaps.  Sir.  seeing  how  you 
are  alone  to-night.  \ou  might  be  able  to 
Spare  me  to  go  and  see  m\  aged  relative." 


And  here  Watts  described  circles  with  his 
feet. 

"  Indeed ;  then  I  fear  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed. My  sympathy  or  congratulation 
on  the  expected  demise  you  are  wekx)me 
to,  but  I  certainly  shall  not  give  my  per- 
mission to  your  being  absent  this  evening ; 
there  may  be  several  things  I  shall  re<iuire 
doing ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
make  such  a  request."  1  turned  to  the  tabU 
again.  Once  more  that  obsequious  cough. 

"  Great  Scott  !  man,  haven't  \ou  gom 
yet?  For  heaven's  sake  don't  stand  wheez- 
ing in  m\  ear  in  this  fashion ;  what  is  it 
now  ?" 

"  If  you  please.  Sir,"  with  a  more  worm- 
like wriggle  than  before,  "  I  should  take  it 
as  a  great  favour  if " 

I  took  out  my  watch.  "  Ixx)k  here,"  I 
said  sternly,  "  I  give  you  two  seconds  in 
which  to  get  out  of  this  room,  and  an  hour 
in  which  lo  go  and  help  to  hasten  your 
precious  relative's  end,  but  if  \cu  are  not 
back  bv  lo.^o  vou  mav  remain  awav  alto- 
gether." 

With  a  murmured  "  Thank  you,  Sir." 
Watts  withdrew,  but  as  he  went  out  of  the 
room  I  caught  an  expression  on  his  face 
which  caused  me  to  sink  limply  on  the 
nearest  lounge.  That  look  l>etokened  pity, 
and  pity  spelled  murder.  Yes.  I  felt  con- 
vinced of  it.  In  my  way  I  had  been  a  good 
master  to  him,  and  at  the  last  moment  the 
Judas  felt  momentar)  regret,  if  not  com- 
punction. 

Tlie  prospect  of  your  house  being 
burgled  does  not  momentarily  tighten  your 
hean-strings,  but  the  idea  of  being  mur- 
derer! in  cr)ld  bl(X)d  might  be  productive  of 
that  sensation. 

Anslvnv.  I  was  not  at  all  sorrv  to  think 
tha:  in  a  few  minutes  I  should  have  allies 
wi'.li   me. 

Ringing  the  bell  lustily,  I  curtly  gave  my 
ord.Ts  \n  the  maid  who  answi're<l  mv  sum- 
mons. 

How  till-  next  live  minutes  dragged  !  I 
am  a.shan.cd  to  <^jnfess  that  I  spent  the 
las',  two  on  the  mat. 

Just  as  my  hand  was  on  the  latch  a 
Iioarse  \\hi>|)i'r  came  thnugh  the  letter- 
br.x  :  "  Gel  back.  I  say.  get  liack."  I  hid 
not  waited  t«i  1^  tnhl.  I  was  three  \ards 
fr«>ni  the  <l'»or  lie  fore  the  \f)ic:*  st«»p]>e'd  ; 
and  in  ni\  den  he  fore  thi  r*  -anie  a  l-md 
peal  at  the  L>ell 
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Majul  Danvers  and  Mr.  Blagson  were 
announced. 

"  Hope  we^re  not  disturbing  you,  old 
man,  but  we  have  ten  minutes  to  spare  on 
our  way  to  the  Bibs',  so  did  you  the  honour 
of  wa^sting  it  on  you." 

"  That's  right,  Blagson,  tune  up,"  as  that 
individual  sat  down  at  the  pdano  and  rattled 
ofif  a  few  bars  of  a  noisy  galop. 

Danvers  came  over  to  me  and  began  to 
speak  quietly  under  cover  of  Blagson's 
music. 

"We  must  get  out  of  here  again 
directly,"  he  said,  "  and  come  in  some  other 
way;  the  house  is  being  watched.  Have 
you  a  back  door  ?" 

"I  don't  know,''  I  answered  va<4uelv. 
"  I  suppose  there  must  'be — yes,  there  is," 
as  memory  rushed  to  my  aid,  "but  you'll 
have  the  dickens  of  a  job  to  find  it;  it's 
round  by  the  mews ;  you  turn  to  the  left 
ofif  this  street,  cut  across  the  mews  at  the 
top,  and  it's  exac^tly  in  the  middle — -the 
only  door,  studded  with   nails." 

"  Well,  we  must  get  in  that  way,  then — 
you've  got  the  key.   I  supjx>se?" 

"  I've  no  such  thing,  and  what's  more,  I 
haven't  the  faintest  idea  where  it  is." 

"  You  must  get  It  by  some  means,"  said 
Danvers  dedsivelv.  "  and.  rememl  er,  everv 
minute   is  of  con.sequenre." 

"  But  how  am  I  going  to  get  downstairs." 
I  objected;  "the  servants  will  be  all  over 
the  plaoe  ;  t"!ey  can't  jx)ssil)ly  .have  gone  to 
bed  yet." 

"  How,  I  leave  to  \ou,''  interrupted  Dan- 
vers. "  Shut  up,  Blag.son.  and  come  along." 
And  before  I  had  rec(^ve^ed  from  my  be- 
wilderment T  was  seeing  them  off  at  the 
door  and  bidding  them  a  noisy  gcodnight. 

"  B\e-bye,  chappie  ;  see  you  to  iv.orrou," 
and  the  two  went  off.  ro-arng  loudly  as  at 
some  private  joke. 

I  had  just  timt:  to  caii'h  sight  ot  a  dark 
figure  dodge  ba<'k  into  the  s-hadow  of  the 
doorway  of  an  untenanted  houst  o])posiif 
before  I  withdrew  into  th<.'  ('<nii])aralivi; 
safety  of  ni\  own  hall. 
•  How  was  I  to  get  that  key  !  I  went 
stealthiK  to  the  back  of  the  house  with  the 
hope  of  hearing  sounds  whioh  would  give 
me  an  idea  as  to  how  the  land  lay. 

I   could    iKinllx    (Ted it    mv  good   fortune 
when    I   lie.ird   tootstej)s  going  uj)  the  ser- 
vants'   stain'ase.       I     counted — yes,     there 
niuit  he  iju'im   five  jieople  going    up    from 


the  amount  of  noise;  and  as  mjon  as  they 
were  well  out  of  ear-sh  jt  I  boldlv  walked 
along  the  passage  to  the  servants'  hall, 
when  I  was  brought  to  a  dead  stop  by  ob- 
serving a  brilliarrt  light  through  the  glass 
doors. 

But  it  suddenly  (x:curred  to  me  that  it 
was  left  for  Watts's  benefit ;  and,  in  spite 
of  my  internal  excitement,  I  made  a  mental 
comment  on  the  gross  extravagance  of  ser- 
vants. 

I  went  forward  again  and  opened  the 
door,  to  confn/nt  an  elderly  female,  \vho 
rose  fro.Ti  the  chair  at  the  sight  of 
me. 

To  this  day  I  do  not  know  the  position 
that  woman  held  in  my  household ;  but  as 
I  looked  into  her  surprised  face  the  ghost 
of  my  old  diplomatic  talent  rose  from  its 
grave  of  disuse,  and  I  smiled  grimly  as  I 
considered  the  material  whereon  I  was 
going  to  expend  it. 

"  This  is  mo3t  fortunate,"  I  remarked 
suavely.  "  I  feared  you  had  all  gone  to 
bed.  and  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  find 
some  odd  keys,  as  I  want  to  fit  an  old- 
fashioned  lock  of  a  cabinet.  Can  vou  find 
me  some?' 

"  Yes,  Sir,  there's  several  about,  least- 
wavs  there  was  one  dav  this  week,"  and  she 
commenced  hunting  round  in  an  em- 
t>arrassed  and  slipshod  manner. 

"  What  is  that  key  hanging  amongst 
those  jugs?  "  I  asked. 

The  woman  took  it  down  and  gave  it  to 
me.  "  That's  the  key  of  the  outside  gate  at 
the  ba(*k.  Sir.*' 

"  But,  my  |7x>d  woman,  it's  broken,"  I 
exclaimed  testilv.  "  You've  made  a  mis- 
take;  it  would  be  i:o  gixnl  for  my  purpose, 
neith.T  would  it  be  tor  the  back  door.  It 
must  be  replaced  ;  I  cannot  have  a  door  on 
my  j)reniises  whi  *!i  will  not  l<x:k." 

"  1  know  as  it's  the  key.  Sir,"  doggedly 
repealed  this  domes! i;*  anomaly,  hK>king  at 
it  witii  e\es  roui\<l  with  amazement.  "I 
used   it  myself  to-night." 

"Then  it  has  l>een  broken  since."  I  ex- 
claimed, with  forced  irritation.  "  I  will 
settle  thij>  matter  for  m\self  ;  how  do  vou 
gel  to  that  gate?" 

The  winn;in  njiened  a  back  door,  and 
said.  "  It  was  up  them  s!e])s.'' 

"On  .s.-  niid  thoughts  1  sliall  want  my 
knife,  fetch  it  n.e  out  of  the  library  —and 
don't  come  b.:ck  wit'.iout  it,"  I  said  sternlv. 
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/  caught  an  expresnion  im  hia  face  which  c'lna'-il  me  to  nink  limj^y  on 
the  w-Mre^t  loiULje. 

She  fled  :  and  in  a  trice  I  had  the  gate  "  What  the "  began  Danvers,  as  his 

•^n.  hat  fell  off. 

Both  the  men  were  in  waitiiiK,  and  Dan-  "  <  'n  mv   word,  Sir,  I  humbly  beg  your 

^ers   was  in  the   act  of  slippini^  through  pni(iim." 

when  his  arm  was  roughly  seixtd.  "  It's  the  constable,"  shrieked  Blagson,  in 

"Oh,  no,  you  don't,  my  be.iuty,"  said  a  delight. 

d«ep  voice;  a  huge  fnrm  luivered  above  "  Ssh  !'  I  imploreil,  "  and  make  haste— 

Danvers.  and,  in  miile  <if  the  laller's  six-  we'vi-  ^nl  ro  get  har-k  to  ihc  house  in  It-ss 

lew,  seemed  in  dw.irf  him.  than  a  minute." 
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Without  another  word  all  three  followed 
me,  and  I  got  them  safely  into  the  darkened 
billiard  room  without  making  a  sound  or 
meeting  a  person. 

I  retraced  my  steps  as  I  had  come,  and 
then,  walking  rather  ostentatiously,  I 
entered  the  library. 

"  Haven't  you  found  that  knife  yet  ?"  I 
asked  languidly. 

"  No,  Sir,"  and  my  tone  evidently  gave 
the  woman  a  certain  amount  of  relief. 

"  Oh,  well,  it  doesn't  matter,"  I  said  mag- 
nanimously ;  "I  will  not  bother  about  it 
to-night ;  but  you  might  let  me  have  several 
keys  to  look  at  to-morrow ;  I  will 
see  that  you  have  a  new  one  for  the  back 
gate." 

I  was  alone  before  my  sentence  was 
finished. 

I  hurried  to  the  billiard  roam,  and  after 
taking  the  precaution  to  lock  the  door,  I 
turned  on  the  light. 

Danvers  and  the  constable  were  in  the 
midst  of  an  explanation ;  it  appeared  that 
the  latter  had  discovered  that  the  front  of 
the  house  was  being  watched,  and  was  lurk- 
ing about  at  the  back,  hoping  to  find  some 
means  of  making  an  entry  that  way,  when 
he  found  there  were  two  more  people  play- 
ing at  the  same  game :  with  the  above 
result. 

"  Now,  we  won't  waste  time,  we  must  be 
settled  before  Watts  returns,"  said  our 
general.  "  My  idea  is  that  we  shall  remain 
on  the  same  floor.  Remember,  we  are  on 
the  defensive,  and  until  I  give  you  the 
word,  we  must  all  lie  low." 

We  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  each 
had  a  strong  decoction  of  brandy. 

And  then  Danvers  placed  himself  and 
his  men. 

Blagson  in  an  alcove  in  the  billiard 
room;  the  constable  in  the  coat  cupboard 
and  Danvers  in  the  conservatory  which 
connected  the  dining  and  billiard  rooms. 

"  Of  course,  you  won't  go  to  bed,"  said 
Danvers,  "  but  tell  Watts  you  intend  stay- 
ing up  until  the  morning;  nervous  head- 
ache, writing — anything  to  prevent  arous- 
ing his  suspicion. 

"  Sit  in  the  library  with  the  door  open, 
and  take  the  key  out ;  if  you  are  attacked 
suddenly,  ring  this"  (placing  a  small 
alarm  bell  on  the  table),  "  and  I  will  rush 
in. 

"  Unless  anything  turns  un  in  your  neigh- 


bourhood, Blagson,  and  yuu,  constable, 
don't  move  out  until  I  call." 

It  was  barely  10.30  when  I  heard  Watts'^ 
knock.  I  looked  at  my  watch  as  I  opened 
the  door :  "  Your  day  of  grace  was  nearly 
over,"  I  remarked. 

When  the  tray  containing  my  last  re- 
freshment for  the  present  twenty-four 
hours  bad  been  brought  in,  I  told  Watts  he 
could  go  to  bed,  that  I  should  probabiv  be 
sitting  up  until  two  or  three  o'clock,  as  I 
had  some  important  writing  to  do. 

To  my  surprise,  I  saw  a  gleam  of  relief 
in  the  man's  eyes  as  'he  withdrew. 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  turned  the  light  off 
and  sat  in  the  pulsating  darkness,  my  hand 
upon  the  bell. 

What  was  that  sound?  And  my  whole 
body  stiffened  with  the  tension  of  lLstenin<^^ 
and  as  a  whiff  of  air  met  my  face  I  was 
sure  that  the  library  door  had  been  opened 
wide  and  closed  quickly. 

A  horrible  fear  lest  I  should  be  stabbed 
in  the  dark  nearly  overcame  me,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  I  refrained  from  either 
ringing  violently  for  help  or  rus-hing  out 
of  the  room.  Fortunatelv  I  did  neither ; 
but  when  suddenly  a  clammy  hand  touched 
mine  as  it  lay  on  the  beM,  I  sprang  up  and 
demanded  loudly,  "  Who's  there  ?" 

"  Please,  Sir,  it's  me— Watts." 

"  Watts  !  And  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
wonderful,  what  are  you  doing  here,  and 
doing  it  in  this  manner  for  ?  Turn  on  the 
light." 

"  Not  the  light.  Sir,"  and  I  could  detect 
perceptible  terror  in  the  man's  voice, 
although  he  spoke  only  in  a  husky  whisper. 

"  It's  a  case  of  murder,  Sir ;  it's  Gumna 
Simri  and  his  two  brothers.  They  swore 
they'd  knife  me  if  I  didn't  play  into  their 
hands,  and  at  first  I  did,  more  shame  to 
me ;  but  I  couldn't  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
I've  come  to  warn  you ;  and  to  ask  you 
to  fly  for  your  life;  there's  a  good  half- 
hour  before  they  attack,  and  you  could  get 
out  by  the  back  gate." 

"  How  were  they  going  to  get  in.  Watts  ?" 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  I  re- 
peated my  question. 

Between  a  muttered  groan  and  an  impre- 
cation Watts  confessed  that  he  was  going 
to  open  the  door. 

"  Well,"  I  said  evenly,  "  I  shall  not  leave 
the  house,  and  you  have  my  full  permission 
to  open  the  door," 
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**  To  what,  Sir  ?"  gasped  the  man. 

I  reiterated  my  words. 

"  Oh,  Sir,  won't  you  believe  in  me  yet  ?" 
he  begged,  with  something  like  a  sob  in 
his  throat ;  "  I  would  rather  be  knifed  a 
hundred  times  than  go  back  on  you  now." 

"  Can  they  get  in  by  themselves  ?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Almost  sure  to,  Sir ;  they  can  do  any- 
thing they  sets  -their  minds  to" — and  he 
shud(iered  reminiscentlv,  for  he  had  known 
these  men  and  their  ha'hits  in  India. 

"  Even  so,"  I  replied ;  "  I  .shall  remain 
in  the  house.  You  had  better  make  g<.)od 
your  escape  while  )OU  have  the  chance." 
For  I  wanted  to  be  very  sure  of  how  much 
I  might  rely  upon  him. 

In  spite  of  the  (Jarkne.^s  I  knew  that 
Watts  drew  himself  up  s^iuarely,  as  he 
replied  : 

"  Whatever   you    do,    Sir,  Ixigginiij   your 
pardon,  I  ^hall  do ;  if  you  stay  and  light,  I 
shall  fight,  too." 

''  Give  me  your  hand,  Watts,"  I  ex- 
claimed.  There  was  a  perceptible  hesitn- 
tion 

"  I  couldn't.  Sir,  after " 

"  Give  me  your  hand." 

And  this  time  the  same  clammy  fist  was 
placed  inside  my  hand. 

"  It  won't  be  quite  such  a  lou,:;h  job  as 
you  apparently  anticipate,"  I  saifl,  "  for,  as 
it  happens,  1  am  well  prepared.  Major 
Danvers,  Mr.  I^lagson.  and  a  constable  are 
in  waiting,  pre[)are(l  to  receive  tlie  Indian 
deputation  with  due  ceremony." 

I  would  have  given  much  to  liave  seen 
the  expression  of  Watts's  face;  jud^iing 
from  that  of  his  thoughts  which  escMj^'d  his 
lips,  it  would  probably  have  been  worth 
observing. 

"  Stav  where  vou  are,"  T  said,  "while  I 
go  and  speak  to  the  Major." 

Danvers  and  the  others  came  out  of  their 
hiding-places  into  the  hall,  where  we  hehl 
a  small  council  of  war. 

Danvers  did  not  seem  very  well  please<l 
that  his  own  elalx)rate  preparations  (which, 
bv  the  wav,  were  never  disclosed  to  us  in 
their  fulness)  should  have  been  frustrated. 
Nevertheless  the  plan  which  we  speedily 
decided  to  follow  would  be  superior  from 
a  spectacular  point  of  view,  for  we  should 
in  this  case  have  the  l>enefit  of  the  light, 
which  was  to  be  turned  on  immediatelv 
Watts  had  opened  thr  d(X)r     for  this  was 


to  be  done  in  order  to  let  the  Indians  think 
they  were  to  have  smooth  sailing. 

"  I'd  like  to  put  a  bullet  through  the 
brains  of  that  il'l-cunditioned  skunk  as  soon 
as  he  has  opened  it,"  said  Blagson. 

With  one  voice  Danvers  and  I  remon- 
strated, and  Blagson  admitted  that  his  wish 
had  been  an  unworthy  one.  The  man  had 
done  his  best  to  repair  his  previous  short- 
comings, and,  as  Danvers  said,  "  Wait  until 
vou  know  the  Indian  half-fcreeds — their 
devilish  ways  are  equal  to  turning  a 
naturally  timid  man  into  an  abject  craven." 

"  How  nianv  handcuffs  have  vou  ?"  I 
asked  the  constable. 

"  A  couple.  Sir,  by  pure  luck ;  but  rope 
will  do  to  make  up  with." 

I  told  him  where  he  would  find  plenty, 
and  then  Watts  was  called  out,  and  the  four 
of  us  stationed  ourselves  in  the  hall. 

The  signal  was  to  be  a  low  whistle  from 
outside,  upon  hearing  which  Watts  was  to 
oi>en  the  door,  and  retire  to  the  back  of  the 
hall,  wliere  we  sc.ould  be  fonned  in  a  semi- 
<-ircle  facing  the  incomers. 

Danvers  would  stand  by  the  light,  and 
switch  it  on  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed. 

"  If  you  please.  Sir,  is  it  lx)und  to  be  me 
as  opens  the  door?  It  would  seem  like — 
like " 

"  Xot  at  all  necessary,"  I  interrupted, 
appreciating  the  man's  feelings.  "  I  will 
rlc  it  myself;  it  will  add  to  the  humour  of 
I  he  thing  afterwards."  And  so  it  was 
settled.  The  word  I  had  to  whisper  to 
the  man  who  would  enter  first,  was 
Sahbir,  as  a  isign  that  a.ll  was  right. 

There  still  remained  twentv  minutes 
before  we  need  expect  our  visitors,  and  my 
mind  wandered  ])ack  to  the  scenes  conjured 
up  by  the  name  of  Gunma  Simri. 

Kigiit  years  ■au;o.  Dick  Simons,  the  friend 
of  m\  l)oyhood,  who  harl  grown  up  to  be  the 
friend  of  mv  nianhcorl,  and  clearer  to  me 
tlian  all  else,  had  been  foully  murdered  in 
India.  After  months  of  delay  his  mur- 
derer was  traced,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
sentencing  him  to  fleath.  Broken  down  by 
the  loss  of  my  friend,  by  public  work,  and 
ill -health,  I  had  returned  to  England, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  numerous  threats 
of  vengeance  T  had  received  from  the  three 
brothers  of  the  condemned  man. 

And  now.  nere  was  Gumna  Simri  in  the 
flesh,  seeking  revenge  for  the  death  of  his 
brother;  and  his  plot  was  renrlered  u.seless 
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by  the  warning  of  the  man  who  ha<i  been 
murdereil ;  for  in  a  flasli  I  now  rL-mj^nised 
that  the  wam'mf;  hand  had  I>eli)nged  to 
Dick  Simong.  And  in  the  darkness  I 
pondered. 

My  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a 
stifled  jawn  from  my  next  neighl)our,  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a  low  whistle  from 
the  street.  Silently  I  opened  the  door. 
The  peculiar  scent,  half- forgotten  by  me, 
which  emanated  fn«n  the  clothes  of  Gumna 
Simii  as  he  enlered.  made  my  brain  reel 
with  a  ru.iih  of  memory;  and  I  h.irely  re- 
membered lo  whisper,  "  Sabhir." 

I  felt  three  forms  pass  through — then 
closed  the  dour  and  moved  to  my  allotted 
position. 

Danvers  immediately  turned  on  Ihe  light, 
and  three  half-breeds,  elegantly  attired  in 
clothes  bearing  the  cachet  of  Itond  Street 
upon  them,  anil  wearing  silk  hats  of  the 
latest  style,  stood  blinking,  under  niver  of 
four  revolvers,  held  by  four  determined 
Englishmen,  also  blinking. 

Like  a  flash  the  Indians'  hands  went  to 
their  pockets, 

'■'Drop  your  hands,  or  you  are  dead 
men,"  thundered  Danvers :  "  Now,  con- 
stable, do  your  duty."  And  always  under 
cover  of  three  gleaming  no/z-les,  the  half- 
breeds  allowed  themselves  to  Iw  hand- 
cuffed without  resistance. 


While  the  nmsialilc  went  to  whisll''  up 
iis-sisilance  1  trie<l  to  make  Gumna  Simri 
speak;  but  neither  of  the  men  could  be 
induced  to  utter  a  word. 

The  expression  of  deadly  menace  in  their 
eyes  as  they  were  led  away  haunted  me 
through  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and 
the  next  morning,  when  I  heard  that  three 
corpses  had  been  discovered  in  their  prison 
cells,  in  place  of  the  three  living  Indians,  I 
am  bound  to  confess,  at  the  risk  of  being 
called  nxvardly.  that  I  experienced  a  dis- 
tinct sen^-ation  of  relief. 

Foiled  in  their  attempted  revenge,  they 
had  each  taken  i)oison,  which  thev  had 
manageil  to  conceal  upon  their  per- 
sims,  and  thus  ended  an  experience  which 
lo  me  was  as  unique  as  it  was  un- 
pleasant. 

I  will  only  add  that  the  night's  adven- 
ture served  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
friendship  which  already  existed  between 
Major  Danvers  and  myself,  and  during 
seven  years  which  have  elapsed  i' 


the     incider 
Blagson    be 


here 


Watts  before,  but  I  : 


I  could  not  desire. 


narrated     occurred, 
of   my    boon   com- 

rs,  and  he  never  told 
he  had  met 
ill  have  the  man  in 
faithful  henchman 


SUMMER   IN   SCANDINAVIA 

By  H.  THORNHILL    TIMMINS,    F.R.G.S. 

With  Illustrations  by  tlio  Aiitlior 


ONE  fine  morning  last  June,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  journey  overland  from 
Flushing,  L,  and  I  found  ourselves  at  the 
Baltic  seaport  of  Kiel,  waiting  for  the 
steamboat  Kors'dr  to  start  for  the  town 
of  that  ilk  in  Denmark.  Away  across  the 
glancing  wavelets  lay  the  Kaiser's  smart 
yacht  Hohen?:Ollern,  backed  by  low  green 
wooded  shores,  with  only  a  couple  of  grey- 
hulled  cruisers  to  give  a  hint  of  the  great 
naval  station  so  near  at  hand. 

Once  under  wav  all  this  soon  drifted 
astern,  and  presently  over  the  lonely  waters 
came  bowling  a  nautical  freak,  in  the  form 
of  a  fore-and-aft  schooner,  with  smoke 
pouring  from  the  top  of  her  mainmast, 
which  did  duty  as  a  funnel  also. 

Arrived  at  Korsor  we  carried  our  hags 
ashore,  and,  after  a  brief  interview  with  the 
courteous,  fair-haired  officials  of  the 
Danish  Customs,  were  soon  steaming  away 
through  a  country  where  everything  was  on 
a  diminutive  scale  :  small  towns,  with  small, 
red-tiled  houses  ;  small  cattle  browsing  in 
the  small  fields,  all  in  proportion,  and 
e\'erything  neat,  clean  and  tidy  to  a  degree  ; 
ever  the  cows  were  ttthered  in  formal  ranks 
beside  the  line.  Here  and  there  a  windmill 
was  seen,  or  the  cr()wstej)pe(l  gable  of  a 
country  church,  with  a  stork  perched  on  her 
nest  atop. 

Thus  we  were  carried  i)ast  Roskilde,  a 
quiet,  old-world  city  on  a  landlocked  fiord, 
with  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  where  many  a 
one  famous  in  Danish  historv  lies  buried  : 
and  half  an  hour's  run  thence  brought  us 
to  Copenhagen. 

Blown  about  by  the  sea  winds,  and 
lapped  by  the  salt  sea  waves,  this  little 
capital  of  half  a  million  souls,  home  of 
Queen  Alexandra's  childhood,  has  a'  tone 
and  character  all  its  own.  Simplicity  and 
absence  of  ostentation  distinguish  the  place  i 
from  the  run  of  Continental  cities,  and  lend 
a  charm  to  which  many  a  wealthier  capital 
can  lay  no  claim. 

Broad,  navigable  waterways,  flanked  by 
tree-shaded   boulevards,   are   met    wi«th    in 
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every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  masts,  spars, 
and  the  funnels  of  steamboats  give  a 
quaint  relief  to  many  a  street  persi)ective. 
Seawards  extends  the  free  port  of  Copen- 
hagen, a  series  of  docks  and  havens  which, 
completed  in  1894,  at  a  cost  of  well  over  a 
million  sterling,  form  one  of  the  finest  har- 
Lours  on  the  Conlinenit.  Hi; her  con>e  in 
shiploads  the  black  diamonds  of  Britain,  in 
exchange  for  the  butter,  eggs,  and  pork  of 
Denmark ;  and  the  l^^nglish  tongue  is  con- 
stantly heard  as  the  ships  are  hailed  by  the 
harlx)ur  master  while  they  pass  through 
the  Bomlol)  at  the  harbour  mouth. 

Alongside  the  quays  stretches  the  beau- 
tiful promenade  known  as  Langelinie,  with 
its  .shady  trees  and  f asihiiooiable  cafes ;  and 
close  at  hand  rises  the  English  church  of 
S.  Alban,  its  graceful  spire  reflected  in  the 
still  waters  of  the  erstwhile  city  moat. 

Copenhagen  cannot  be  called  an  impos- 
ing city,  yet  some  of  its  more  salient  build- 
ings are  not  without  dignity  and  style.  The 
King's  fine  palace  of  Christiansborg  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1884,  he  now  occu- 
pies a  handsome  residence  in  the  fjuiet 
aristocratic  (quarter  of  Amalienborg.  The 
dome  of  the  neighbouring  Fredericks 
Churrh  is  the  handsomest  in  the  citv  ;  and 
very  quaint  and  picturesque  is  the  steeple 
of  the  old  Kxchange  hard  by — four 
dragons  with  intertwined  tails  forming  the 
spire  itself.  The  open  flacc  before  it  is 
an  animated  spot,  where  the  vendors  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fish  fore- 
gather. 

Thorwaldsen's   Gallery,    close   at    hand, 
contains  a  world-famed  collection  of  sculp- 
ture, and  the  Naitional  Museum  should  on 
1:0  accoun':  be  missed  by  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  history  and  art  of  Denmark. 

The  seventeenth  century  castle  of  Rosen- 
l)org,  overlooking  some  pleasant  public 
gardens,  has  many  attractions  for  the 
traveller;  and  Tivoli,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  offers  a  variety  of  recreation  and 
refreshment. 

The  environs  of  Copenhagen  aff"ord  many 
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pleasant  excursions  aniiJst  quiet,  rural 
scenery,  mostly  wuoJland  and  water,  which 
are  easily  got  at  by  rail  or  steamboat,  and 
are  mucli  in  favour  with  the  citizens. 

Northward  ho  !  we  passed  by  rail  near 
the  two  castles  of  Frederiksborg  and 
Fredensborg.  in  North  Zealand,  the  latter 
a  favourite  meeting- place  of  the  Danish 
,  Royal  Family.  Anon  we  came  to  F,lsinore, 
where  Kronborg  Castte  frowns  across  the 
waters  of  the  Sound.  Near  to  it  is  the 
so-called  Grave  of  Hamlet.  Hamlet  lived 
centuries  before  Elsinore  was  buik  ;  but,  as 
the  British  tourist  insisted  on  seeing  his 
burial-place,  the  local  guides  invented 
Hamlet's  grave,  and  from  the  same  source 
Ophelia's  brook  was  "  discovered  "  also. 

A  steam-ferry  carried  the  railway  train 
(minus  its  locomotive)  acros.';  the  Sounil  to 


its  course,  which  was  opened  for  tniffic  in 
1832.  In  the  370  miles  across  country 
there  are  fifty  miles  of  canals,  and  seventy- 
four  locks;  and  the  great  lakes — inland 
.^eas  almost--of  Wenern  and  Wettern  are 
iraverseil  on  the  way,  Anent  the  latter 
there  is  a  fpieer  tradition  ihat  it  is  con- 
nected, in  some  unexplained  way,  with  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Black  Sea  I 

Then  there  are  the  famous  Falls  of 
TroUhattan,  where  the  Giila  Elf  tumbles 
in  magnificent  style  over  a  .series  of  foam- 
ing cascades.  Though  a  trifle  monotonous, 
we  found  compensation  on  this  voyage 
across  Sweden  in  the  characteristic 
glimpses  uf  woodland,  lake  and  rive:, 
which     give    one     a    true    impression    of 


edish  s 


their 


jry ;  ar 
1  al)Out  the 


1  there 


^em"  for  regulating  the  Hquor 
traflSc. 

Hence,  having  secured  bert-hs  al»ut  tlie 
S'ze  of  an  American  travelHng-trunk.  L. 
and  I  sailed  away  in  the  steamboat  li.  von 
Platen  for  the  Giita  Canal  route  to  Stock- 
holm. Our  f  el  low -pas.se ngers  were  a  pro- 
miscuoui  company ;  Swedes,  who,  having 
made  their  pile  in  the  States,  were  return- 
ing lo  the  old  country  to  spend  it ;  a  stout 
German  honeymoon  couple  of  the  usual 
demonstrative  tvpe:  one  or  two  Britons  on 
fishing  bent;  and  some  country  women 
going  home,  surrounded  by  the  curiously 
carved  and  painted  wooden  Imxes  such  as 
all  the  natives  use. 

This  remarkable  canal  owes  i  s  orig'n  to 
Baron  Baltzar  von  Platen,  who  in  1808 
engaged  Telford,  the  engineer,  to  lay  out 


Sto'kliolm  as  du,^k  was 
llious:in.l  lights  twinkled  I 
land  and  wa.er, 

St-H-khulm  has  been  ca 
Venice  of  the  North.  Fo; 
it  more  nearlv  re.semhles  1 
sunny  gaiety  that  pervadt 


.  secluded  land- 
red  in  the 
still  waters,  as 
one  wanders 
besde  the 
locks  while 
the  i^oat  is  be- 
i  n  g  passed 
through. 

After  nego- 
"  ting  an  arm 
f  the  Baltic 
lea,  our  vessel 


Lake  Malar, 
and  brought  us 
to  the  [xirt  of 
falling,  when  a 
ke  fireflies  ujwwi 

e.I  liv  some  the 


lari  I  think 

pl.ice,  and 

They  are  very  up-to-date  in  their  ways,  and 
probably  make  more  use  of  the  telephone 
than  any  other  people.  The  traveller 
orders  his  dinner  and  bed  in  advance  bv 
telephone,  the  housewife  does  her  daily 
shopping  hi-  the  same  means,  coy  lovers 
breathe  their  airy  nothings  into  the  sympa- 
thetic 'phone,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  ex- 
change their  marriage  vows  over  the  wire. 
The  Grand  Hotel,  at  which  we  took  up  our 
(juarters,  is  of  the  ordinary  cosmopnlitaij. 
tvpe,  even  to  tVit   KwwitVmn  w\';iot\,  '^tt- 
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man  beer  bar,  "high-elegant  baths,"  and 
similar  delights  it  otTers  to  the  globe- 
trotter. 

But  the  feature  par  excellence  of  the 
Swedish  capital,  and  in  which,  indeed,  it 
rivals  Venice  herself,  is  the  omnipresence  of 
those  bright,  clear,  rippling  waterways, 
which  enmesh  the  city,  and  bear  on  their 
broad  bosom  those  hanilv  little  steam  ferry 
boats  that  do  duty  here  as  omnibuses.  Not 
^)nly  do  they  carry  the  visitor  to  the 
pleasant  haiint.<t,  the  parks  nnd  zoolc^ical 
gardens  at  Stansen  and  Djurgarden,  but 
they  afford  the  best  means  of  getting  a 
varied  coup  d'ceil  of  the  cy<y  and  ks 
environs. 

The  "lions"  of  Si<ick)iolm  are  neither 
n-umerous,  nor  very  exacting  to  the  tourist. 
King  Oscar's  huge  palace  is  notable  mflinl> 
for  its  elegant  ballroom,  called  tlie  White 
Sea,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Royal  armour 
and  rnbes.  Of  the  churches,  that  of  Rid- 
darholm  is  by  far  the  most  interesting; 
with  its  monuments  and  mausoleum  of 
Royalty  it  may  be  called  (to  compare  small 
things  with  great)  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  Stockholm.  Then  the  steamboat  excur- 
sions to  the  island  palace  of  Droltning- 
liolni,  and  the  budding  watering-place  a( 
Saksjdbaden,  are  delightful  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer's afternoon. 

In  the  month  of  June  there  is  prac- 
tically no  night  in  these  nnrihern  latitudes. 


As  I.,  and  I  journeyed  by  the  night  mail 
between  Stockholm  and  Christiania,  the 
scenery,  sucli  as  it  was,  was  plainly  visible 
— intermirmble  foreists  of  birch,  p«ne,  larch 
and  fir,  with  occasionally  a  lonely  lake,  or 
a  rushing  river  driving  a  sawmill  under  the 
glare  of  electric  arc-lamps.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  I  saw  the  larks  soaring  to 
greet  the  day,  which  was  already  broaden- 
ing upon  the  eastern  sky. 

On  entering  Norway  the  line  ran  for 
miles  beside  the  mighty  Glommen,  the 
father  of  Norwegi.an  streams;  its  pale- 
green  waters,  broken  by  foaming  rapids, 
liearing  scores  of  naked  pine  logs  to  the 
coast.  High  hills  and  craggy  uplands — a 
nelcome  change  from  the  endless  forests  of 
Sweden — appeared  on  every  hand ;  while 
the  scattered  farmsteads,  with  their  deep 
eaves  and  rough,  shingled  roofs,  recalled 
the  chalets  of  Switzerland. 

Of  Christiania  as  a  city  I  have  not  much 
to  say.  Neiither  in  Nze,  population  txx 
ap[)earance,  can  it  compare  with  Stock- 
holm or  Copenhagen;  but  its  situation  at 
the  head  of  the  Christiania  Fjord  has  con- 
siderable beauty.  The  authorities  are  alive 
to  this  fad,  and  run  an  excursion  steamer 
lo  enable  sTiintots  to  enjoy  the  chamiing 
scenery  amidst  the  secluded  bays  and  islets 
of  the  fjord. 

There  is  an  element  of  picturesqueness, 
too,  about  the  old  castle  of  Akershiis,  now 
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a  military    liarracks.    which    rises    steeply 
abive  ihe  sea  at  the  harl.our  movith. 

At  Bygdo  we  found,  in  the  Golskirke,  a 
notable  example  uf  the  cliaracl  eristic 
"stave"  church  of 
ibe  couniry,  a  curious- 
pagoda-Iike  edifice  al- 
most devoid  of  win- 
diMvs,  and  elaboraleh 
carved  both  inaide  and 
out.  Around  it  were 
groupeil  several  an- 
cient log  d^vel  lings, 
one  of  them,  the 
Rogstue,  or  sniokmg 
hut,  a  most  primitive 
abode,  sans  windows, 
sans     chimney. 


liens. 


fealui 


of   i 


.saXAVa  attUBWM 


The  famouis  Viknt, 
ship  dii.  oiered  s"i 
a     iieit     bog 

r\ed     at     Chri 


the 


1  hougli 


sideribly  dam  iged 
tiful  t,rift  br  id  and  shillon  in  form  and 
Its  oik  timbers  bhiX  as  elwnv  The  hull 
has  been  nit  aw  a*  1"  receive  t  sort  of 
sarcophagus  in  wlmh  it-  erstwhile  skipjier 
was  ent  mbed— in  ippniprnte  cenotaph' 
When  navigating,  ihc  sli  j)  the  ild  sea  dogs 
hung  their  hide  l)ound  shield><  iriund  the 
gnnwale  as  mi\  still  be  seen  On  the 
right  hand  side  astern  hangs  the  great 
steering  Iviard  when  e  our  nautical  term 
"starboard  is  <lernel  A  'similar  but 
smaller  ship  has  quite  rei  enlh  !  een 
brought  to  light ,  and  from  ihe  fai  t'  at  it 
IS  fineh  carved  and  contained  a  t  tks  of 
domestic  use  this  is  «uppo-eH  to  haie  been 


the  bark  of  some  queen,  < 
lady  of  the  Vikinga, 

The   Karl    Johan's  Gade,    the 
principal  thoroughfwe  of  ChiTS- 
tiaJiia,    leads  straight   up   ,0  the 
Royal    Palaoe,   wlvdi    has    little 
besides    ii'i    siiuaiikm    to    recom- 
mend it.     this  isvlie  fashionable 
promenade  of  the  adizens,   and, 
as  the  fair  sex  display  a  decided 
taste     for     bright     colours,    the 
scene    from    our  hotel    windows 
was  a  lively  one,  as   tJie    ladies 
paraded  in    interminable  uentry- 
go  beneath  the  overshadowing  lin- 
way   up  on  the   hills  stands  the 
hotel    and  health  resort  of  Holnienkollen. 
It  is  reached  by  an  electric  railway.     The 
views  froii  its  bali-onies  are  very  fine;  and 
here,  in  February,  are 
held  the  winter  sports 
■which  arttrraot  specta- 
tors from  3,11  parts  of 
Euruije, 

A  visit  to  Bennett, 
the  "Cook"  of  Scan- 
dinavia, is  a  sine  qua 
wawliefore  starting  on 
a  1  ri  p  t  h  rough  Nor- 
way. Su,  provided 
widi  his  travelling 
ticket'^,  we  took  lihe 
railwav  up  co.intry, 
jiass-d'  the  broad  Tyin 
Lake,  ami  boarded 
the  steamer  for  -'he 
sa  1  up  Lake  Spirillen, 
a  pleiaint  run  enlivened  b\  the  \amsof 
our  genial  Aipp^r    L\\   am  Christitansem 

■\rrived  at  Soriim    we  put  up  there  in  a 
plai  1    ramhliiig   w  t    len  h  tel      BeM  le  our 
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bedroom  nimiow  hung  a  long  rope  and  slip- 
knot, such  as  are  usually  provided  in  Nor- 
wegian hotels,  in  order  that  in  case  of  fire 
the  occupant  may  slide,  spider-like,  to  the 
ground.  On  the  morrow,  bright  and  early, 
we  chartered  a  stolkjterre,  the  handy  one- 
horse  vehicle  of  Jie  country;  and  with 
baggage  stowed  neatly  aboard,  and  driver 
on  his  small  perch  astern,  we  trotted 
briskly  off  in  the  crisp  morning  air  for  the 
Valders  route  to  the  Sognfjord. 

It  was  an  exhilarating  experience,  driv- 
ing thus  lor  three  consecutive  davs  amidit 
some  of  the  finest  sce:iery  in  Norway,  and 
£  refreshing  change  from  the  more  snphisii- 
cated  ways  of  Continental  travel.  Up  hill 
and  di>nn  dale  we  jogged  along,  now 
traversing    a     smiling    park-like    country, 


S  lonely 
harvest  of 


banks  of  snow  beside  the  track-way. 
Then  came  the  mid-day  halt  at  the 
skyds  station,  and  refreshment  for  man 
and  beast,  when  we  were  regaled  with 
fresh  run  trout  from  a  neighbouring  stream, 
and  reindeer  venison  from  the  wandering 
herds  on  the  hills,  and  a  glass  of  ol  or 
aquavit  to  keep  out  the  cold  of  the 
journey. 

At  the  summit  level  our  route  crossed  the 
backbone  of  Norway,  and  gave  us  a  peep 
into  the  inhospitable  Jotunheim.  the 
legendary  home  of  many  a  Saga  of  Gamie 
Norge.  The  air  was  full  of  the  sound  of 
many  wnterfalls.  whereof  half  a  dozen 
great  and  s.nall  were  often  in  ^ght  at  once  ; 
5<Mnei:imei  a  mighty  cataract,  like  the 
Tnamescurned  over  a  cliff,  al  others  silverv 
gnssamer  threads  falling    from    the    sky- 


line.  Here  and  there  a  iolilary  iat 
be  seen,  high  aloft  on  the  hillside,  if 
ijccupants  gleaning  the  sea 
their  meagre,  slonv  fields. 

The  road,  descending  amidst  crags  and 
gloomy  pine-foresls,  traversed  the  rocky 
gorge  of  Kvamskleven,  with  only  a  flimsy 
wooden  fence  to  protect  the  wayfarer  from 
the  raging  torrent  below — a  scene  grand  in 
th;;  extreme.  Presently  the  country  opened 
out,  and  there,  in  a  green,  se^juestered 
\alley,  appeared  the  old  "stave"  church 
of  Burgund.  So,  alighting  at  Kirke\uld*s 
Inn,  we  paid  a  visit  lu  the  ancient  church, 
which  is  constructed  entirelv  of  pineivood. 
and  dates  from  khe  twelfth  century:  it 
has  nave  and  apsidal  chancel,  steep,  pyra- 
midal nxifs,  with  dragons  at  the  gables, 
and  a  curious 
central  stee- 
ple.    Close  at 

queer  sort  of 
timbered  cam- 
fanile,  wiih 
bells  in  its 
upper  storey. 

Onwards  to 
L  EC  rdalsoren, 
ever  on  a 
d  own  w  ard 

pursued  our 
course  beside 
t  h  e        lusty 

crags  soaring 
iih  manv  a  milk- 
pine-clad  flanks. 
k.  the  widening  vale 
was  d'>t:ed  with  staburs  and  homesteads, 
green  fields  appeared  again,  and  urder  the 
westering  sun  we  came  to  a  halt  at  I,;=d- 
striim's  Hotel.  Lsrdalsoren,  al  the  head  of 
the  Sognfjord 

Here,  on  the  shores  of  the  Si>gnfjord.  we 
entered  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  the 
tourist  fraternity.  From  our  own  shores 
they  arrive  by  the  ship  load,  f.v  the  Argo- 
naut, the  Victoria,  or  the  Midniglit  Sun  ; 
huge  German  mailboats  bring  them  in 
shads  frtim  the  Vaterland.  thirsty,  demon- 
strative, and  enihus'a^ic;  and  America 
contributes  her  quota,  the  fair  sex  largely 
predominating,  and  all  as  keen  as  mustard 
after  "having  a  good  time  this  side" 


NEAR     BALHOLM 

aloft  on  either  hand.  ' 
whtle  foss  ladng  the- 
Then  the  hills  fell 
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SALMON      FISHING 


So,  a  cpsmopolitan  company,  we  sailed 
away  in  the  f'jalir  (they  pronounce  their 
j's  like  i's),  under  grey  skies,  for  Bal- 
holmj  exchanging  passengers  or  cargo  at 
little  waterside  hamlets,  or  stopping  to  pick 
up  a  market  woman  from  one  of  the  native 
boats.  Coniinj;  to  our  destination,  I.,  and 
I  soon  established  friendly  relations  with 
the  brothers  Kvikne,  a  n:oi:e  t<i  conjure 
with  in  all  this  countrvside,  for  Kvikne's 
Hotel  at  Balhoira  is  a  synonym  for  all  that 
is  hospitable  in  the  simple  old  Norwegian 
style. 

Here,  then,  we  ludk  up  <jur  ijuarlers, 
faring  sumptuously  upon  salmon  in  everv 
shape  and  form,  regaled  upon  the  ripest  of 
ripe  strawberries,  and  ly]\vered  in  roses 
from  Kvikne's  own  garden.  I'"rum  our 
aimny  lalcony  o\erlooking  She  f'joni.  I.. 
WAS  able  to  make  a  study  in  colours  of  the 
sunset  skj  at  lo  p.m.;  indeed,  it  hardly 
seemed  worth  while  to  g<i  lo  bed,  as  there 
was  scarcely  darkness  enojgh  to  sleep  by  ! 
B()ating,  picnirs,  and  scrambles  on  the 
hills  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
blue  waters  of  die  fjord  were  fre^nierWh- 
enlivened  hv  a  visit  from  one  nf  the  tourist 
steamers;  while  the  .laily  arrival    of    th' 


Kommandoicii,  with  passengers,  letters, 
and  newspapers  from  the  outer  world,  was 
a  function  of  the  utmost  importance.  Here 
we  saw  the  salmon  fisher  ])erched  high 
aloft  upon  his  curious,  spidery  ladder, 
waivhing  the  nets,  and  occasionally  bag- 
grng  a  lu.f.y  lax  of  3olb.  to  40lb.  or  up- 
wards, and  bright  and  clean  as  a  whistle. 

The  srenery  about  Haiholm  was  on  a 
grand  and  spacious  scale,  the  Sognfjord 
being  here  several  miles  in  width,  with 
lofiy  mountains  all  around,  amidst  which 
til,,-  grc^n.  tic.-shaded  oasis  of  Balestranil 
appe.irLd     all     the     more     delightful     bj 


A     fev 


lorth 


ileam  to  the 
biouglii  us  to  Mundal,  on  the  Fjserlands 
Fjord,  wh-rc,  securing  a  stolkju-rrc.  we 
visited  the  wonderful  glaciers  of  Suphellen 
and  Boiiimsbia;,  which  descend  like  frozen 


Nia 


ras  fni 


the    I 


fields  in  Fiirope.     Jmk-cd,  the  whole  dis- 
trict about  Mundal  is  extremely  wild  and 


Hiddiiig  f:irew 
llalh..|ni.  «c  tu.l, 
at  llie  f.^j 


r  good  friends  at 
for  Gudvangcn. 

f  th<-   N"ki<«K'..       ^v\^\^^v^^^^^^^^\, 
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the  latter  place  the  steamer  threaded  the 
narroivs  of  the  Narofjord,  whose  dark, 
still  ivaters  are  flaiikciJ  liy  stern,  gloomy 
mountains,  4,000  to  5,000  fet*  in  heighl. 
Nowhere  else  in  Scandinavia  had  we  en- 
countered  such  magnificent  scenery  as  this 
of  the  Naerofjord,  whose  lofty  precipices 
shut  (lut  the  sunlight  for  several  months  in 
the  year,  while  waterfalls  gush  out  from 
({iddy  heights,  to  he  dissipated  by  the 
breeze  before  reaching  terra  firma.  At  one 
point  our  steamer,  approaching  close  to  the 
clilT,  awoke  the  slumbering  echoes  by  firing 
a  gun,  whose  reverberations  fairly  bfjxed' 
the  comjiass. 

Onwards  by  carriage  thrrmgh  the 
Naerodai,  the  scenery  maintained  its 
imp:)sing  character.  Approaching  Stal- 
heim  iwo  remarkably  fine  cataracts 
apiwared  close  besiik-  the  road, 
which  winds  beneath  ihe  mighty  Jor- 
dalsnut,  a  huge  sugarloaf  nf  a  mountain, 
loftier  Ihan  Snowilon.  At  Stalheim  we 
found  the  Teutonic  element  in  the  ascen- 
dant, Ka'ser  Wilhelm  having  recently  de- 
scended U|Rin  this  lucality.  So,  after  rest- 
ing the  horse  and  taking  a  cuj)  of  coffee  in 
the  wooden  hotel,  risen  phcenix-like  from 


its  ashes  after  a  recent  conflagraiiim,  we 
pushed  on  southwards  through  forests  of 
bircfi  and  pine;  skirted  the  lake  of 
Framnces,  with  its  hotel,  a  favourite  haunt 
of  Btiti^  anglers;  trotted  briskly  down- 
hill beside  a  deep,  fern-fringed  torrent, 
and  came  M  an  anchor  for  the  night  at 
Vinje's  Hotel,  Vossestranden. 

At  this  rural  unsophisticated  spot  we 
spent  a  week  very  agreeably.  It  is  a  typical 
Norwegian  village,  its  plain,  wooden,  un- 
attractive-looking modern  church,  being 
encompassed  h\-  a  score  or  so  of  timbered 
dwellings,  some  old,  some  new,  the  former 
having  ihntched  and  grass-grown  roofs,  on 
which  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the 
goats  browsing,  while  pigs  and  jxiultry 
roost  upon  the  doorstep. 

On  one  occasion — and  one  onh— did  we 
venture  into  that  rhiircli.  The  interior  was 
as  bare  as  a  barn,  and  :he  ritual  about  on  a 
par  with  that  of  a  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapel  in  Wales.  The  preacher  wore  a 
plain  black  gown,  and  the  fcsUrkrage.  a 
wide,  stiff  collar,  elaboratelv  pleated  like 
an  Klizabethan  ruff.  The  handful  of  vil- 
lagers and  country  folk  present  seemed 
rather  apathetic,  and  neither  in  dress  nor 
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ni;jniit;rs  Hiil  tliev  n[>[>e:ir  very  attractive  to  niounlain     gorges,      lakes,      and     ruining 

a  siraiiycr.  rivers., 

Numljers  of    small    wooden     mills,  or  Down    came    the     rain  as    we    neared 

qiienikusi'i.    were  dotted  along  the  course  Itergen  — a  place  notorious  in  that  respect, 

Of  the  brawling  stream — the  Voss    Elf —  even  in  Niirway,     Indeed,  it  is  said  that  a 

wlitcli  trundled   through  the  vale.     They  horse  will  shy  u[)on  meeting  a  man  in  the 

are  used  for  grinding  corn,  etc.,  and    for  street  without  an  umbrella.     He  thai  as  it 

sharpening  si'vtlies  and  sickles  upon  grind-  may.  I  can  answer  for  it  that  the  favo'irite 

stones  fixed  outside.      Everv  ragged  fence  ami  very  appropriate  costume  of  the  Ber- 


u'westet  hai. 


magpies,  whilt  gttrv  wagtails  were  Hitting 
al-Jut  the  pu.hllL-i  U  the  roadside;  iiideeil. 
all  tlie  liirdj  in  S'urway  seem  ver>  lame  ami 

Railways  are  coiisjjiruinis  tiy  their 
abs<.-nce  in  western  Norwav.  The  sli^rl 
line  liy  whi.:h  we  travelled  from  Voss  to 
Itergen,  a  marvel  of  engineering,  is  mainly 
c..mi).>se<l  of  tunnels,  with  liici.I  imerval's 
affording     snapstxit      glimpses     uf     v  iM 


ruMi 


aiiiphiliious 
.ei-t;  it  \>  full  of  fiilk  iihu  g.i  diiwn  to 
sea  ill  ships  and  iIm  llu^inc>^  in  great 
■ers.  and  its  ver>  Iniihlings  ate  huddled 
vn  iipim  the  h.Lrli-nir  as  if  ihey.  Hhi.  were 
ting  on;  to  sea.  Here  are  gathered  the 
ioiii  old  iinil>ered  warejiouses  iml 
e'ii-ig^  of  the  Han-eatic  mer.-hams.  who 
[i<ni'>  gone  lis   ni<i».i|>  ilised  tile  trade  of 
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Bergen,  and  generally  ruleJ  tlie  roast  in 
their  own  high-handed  fashion.  Their 
church,  the  Maria  Kerke,  is  close  at  hand, 
a  handsome  stone  slmaure  begun  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  containing  some  in- 
tereiting  relics  of  the  Hansa  period.  An 
old  grey  tower  was  built  in  the  middle  ages 
to  keep  this  Hanseatic  quarter  in  order. 

An  ancient  and  fishlike  smell  pervades 
the  town,  for  fishing  and  its  allied  indus- 
tries fiirm  the  staple  trades  of  the  port. 
Never  did  we  see  the  phlegmatic  Bergeners 
awake  to  such  a  pitch  of  energy  and  exci:e- 
ment  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  bi-weekly 
fiih  market,  which,  with  its  crowds  of 
townsfolk,  seamen,  and  fishwives  in   their 


Buarhra,  one  of  the  glacier  longues  sent 
down  by  the  Folgefond. 

Braving  the  elements  next  morning  L. 
and  I  started  in  the  rain  for  Breifond,  and 
were  rewarded  by  an  exhilarating  drive,  in 
shower  and  shine,  amidst  scenery  of  the 
noblest  character,  passing  by  the  Hildals- 
fos,  the  Espelandsfos  and  the  Laatefos, 
three  magnificent  waterfalls;  indeed,  to 
speak  more  precisely,  we  drove  through  the 
last-named,  which,  owing  to  the  recent 
heavy  rains,  shot  clear  across  the  roadway. 
The  long  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
where  the  track  was  marked  by  tall  poles  to 
guide  the  postcart  in  winter,  afforded  a 
wide  rearw;ird    pmsiie:-!    over   the    snowy 


curious    costimie,    is    a    really   vivacious 
aSair. 

Quitting  Bergen  by  the  Hardanger  mail- 
boat,  we  sailed  away  up  that  famous  fjord 
— the  theme  of  many  a  Norwegian  song 
and  legend — for  Odde.  The  scenery  e« 
route,  ■though  varied  and  beautiful,  lacks 
the  stern  grandeur  of  the  Sogn ;  but  the 
snowfields  of  the  Folgefond,  crowning  the 
highlands  to  the  sttuth,  lend  a  touch  of 
sublimity  to  the  landscape  ;  waterfalls,  both 
small  and  large,  are  generally  to  be  seen, 
and  some  of  the  villages  touched  at  are  un- 
usually pictures(]ue.  Odde,  thanks  to  its 
situation,  is  quite  an  important  place  in  its 
way;  it  forms  the  starting  p-oint  for  the 
drive  through  the  Bratlandsdal,  one  of  the 
wildest  glens  in  Scandinavia.  And  a  long 
ramble  frnm  Odde.  u\>  a  def|i.  secluded 
valley,  gave  us  an  intimate  view    of    the 


Folgefond,    "Gladstone   View,"   . 
joker  has  dubbed  it. 

After  skirling  a  dark  ice-girt  r 
tarn,  we  were  presently  descending  by 
steep  zigzags  Inwards  a  large  lake,  with 
the  aea*  of  the  stolkjarre  sot  well  aft  to 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  pony.  Then 
through  the  growing  dusk  gleamed,  thi; 
lights  of  the  lonely  inn  at  Breifond,  where 


found   : 


fri. 


■elcc 


fro 


English-speaking  hostess. 

The  lints  of  early  autumn  were  mirrored 
in  the  calm  lake  as  we  drove  next  morning 
beside  the  Riildahvand,  the  scarlet  of  tl>e 
aspen,  tiie  golden  leaves  upon  the  silver 
birches,  the  rowans  bowed  beneath  their 
load  of  berries ;  while  bracken,  heather,  bil- 
berry, and  many  another  wildling.  made  a 
chei[uer  work  of  bright  colours  underfoot. 

Pursuing    the     course    of    a    turbulent 
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Btream,  we  sent  on  our  trap  and  walked 
through  the  Bratlandsdal.  Here  the  river 
plunged  down  a  narrow  and  profound 
gorge,  flanked  by  ironbound  cliffs,  in  whose 
crannies  some 
gnarled  and  storm- 
r^it  pines  found  a 
precarious  foot- 
hold, while  the 
road  was  hewn 
frtwi  the  limesone 
rock  or  tunnelled 
boldly  through  't. 
Emerging  fromlbe 
gorge,  vie  tra- 
ver-sed  the  Suldal 
Lake  in  a  small 
steamboat,  passing 
beneath  ^the  per- 
pendicular cliffs 
of  the  Suldalspor- 
ten,  a  sort  of 
water  galeway  on 
a  colossal  scale. 

Onwards      again 
w  e  travelled 

through  a  richly- 
dmbered  valley, 
with  a  brawling 
trout  stream  mak- 
ing music  beside 
t  h  e  road- 

way, and  cottages  and  farmsteads  dotting 
the  hillsicles.  Once  or  twice  we  spied  a 
brother  Briton  whipping  the  shallows,  or 
drifting  warily  in  a  punt,  for  this  is  a  great 
fishing  locality.  Up.in  nearing  the  coast 
tlie  stream  became  a  broad,  rushing  river, 
signs  of  cultivation  increased,  and  anon 
we  came  to  Sand,  a  drowsy  little  seaport, 
where  some  small  coasters  and  fishing- 
smacks  lay  mixired  beside  the  fjuiet  tjuays. 

The  Sandfjord  was  like  a  lake  a.s  we 
sailed  under  .summer  skies  around  the  rock- 
bound  coast  In  Slavanger. 

I-isli,  everlastingly  fisk  !  Like  Kinf; 
Charles's  head,  the  subject  of  fish  is  hound 
to  turn  np  whenever  friends  meet  at 
Stavanger.  Indeed  one  surfeited  angler 
wa!  Iieard  t<'  remark  thnt,  after  spending 


two  moirths  in  Norway,  he  felt  ashamed  to 
look  fish  in  the  face  I  The  town  may  be 
said  in  every  sense  of  the  word  to  live  upon 
£sh,  and  its  inhabitants  are  mostly,  io  one 
form  or  another, 
connected  wifh  the 
fishing  industry. 

Situated  upon    a 
low  peninsular, 

Stavanger  has  a 
pleasant,  sunny  as- 
pect ;  but  other- 
wise, save  fcT  its 
old  cathedral,  the 
place  offers  little 
attraction  to  ■  the 
\isiiior.  We  came 
upon  this  fine  old 
dhurch  in  the 
~ourse  of  a  stroll 
through  the  town,  a 
venerable  stone  pile 
surrounded  by  pub- 
lic gardens.  Dedi- 
cated to  S.  Swith- 
Ln.  Stavanger  Ca- 
thedral was  found- 
ed by  Reinald, 
Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, a  hour;  the 
"""    -  end  of  the  eleventh 

century.  The 

Norman  nave  is  probably  part  of  Reinald's 
original  church,  ard  its  severe  and  simple 
architecture  contrasts  effectively  with  the 
later  jiointed  arches  and  traceried  windows 
of  tlie  ciioir.  The  pulpit  is  a  marvel 
of  wood-carving,  crowded  with  fnni.astic 
figures,  and  overlaid  with  colour  and  gild- 
ing. The  old  prircli  outs'de  is,  as  my 
Likdrh  will  show,  a  work  of  the  Norman 
IJfri':il,  and  two  low  *iuare  towers  flank 
the  L-ast  eijd,  overlooking  a  pretty  lake- 
let. 


At 

Stavanger     our 

Scandinav 

an    tour 

came  i 

an  en.I. 

So  now,  homewa 

d  bound 

alxjan' 

the  Wils 

in  line 

r  hid  or  ado. 

we  will 

drink 

liear.v 

kaal  If 

the  sons  of  Gamle 
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ami  ma> 

we  so 
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THE  BETROTHAL  OF  THE  CROWN  PRINCE 


By   ARTHUR    ECKERSLEY 


Iff  was  very  quiet  in  the  Palace,  very 
quiet  indeed.  The  room  in  which  the 
Crown  Prince  sat  faced  upon  the  inner 
courtyard,  so  that  from  the  windows  he 
oould  see,  first,  the  opposite  wing  of  the 
building  and  the  tower  over  which  the 
Patrian  Royal  Standard  drooped  motion- 
less in  the  still  air ;  then,  through  a  gateway 
to  the  gardens,  a  semi-circle  of  lawn  broken 
by  the  shadow  of  a  great  cedar.  In  the 
centre  of  the  courtyard  was  a  fountain  sur- 
rounded  by  prim  little  trees  in  yellow  tubs, 
and  the  water  of  the  fountain  kept  up  a 
continual  whispering  which  (in  such  a 
locality)  had  a  sound  little  short  of  sedi- 
tion. Through  the  noise  df  it  one  could 
just  distinguish  the  measured  footsteps  of 
an  unseen  sentinel  marching  up  and  down 
upon  the  gravel  before  the  main  entrance. 

The  Crow^n  Prince  had  been  looking 
through  the  window  for  exactly  one  hour 
and  three-quarters.  During  that  period  two 
things  had  happened.  A  sparrow  had 
flown  down  to  the  basjn  of  the  fountain, 
bathed,  and  hopped  away  into  the  gardens ; 
and  a  footman  in  tlie  koval  livery  of 
scarlet  and  white  had  appeared  for  a 
moment  at  an  op{X).site  window,  stared  up 
at  the  sky,  and  also  departed,  though  in  a 
more  staid  fashion  than  the  sparrow ;  and 
tha.  was  all.  Decidedly,  it  was  very 
quiet  141  the  Palaoe  that  June  morning. 
And  for  one  hour  and  three -quartern  tht^ 
fcuntain  had  l")een  whispering  sediiion  into 
the  ears  of  the  Crown  Prince.  "  Do  vou 
know,"  it  enquired,  "  why  the  fo;)tman  just 
now  stared  at  the  sky?  Of  course  you  do; 
we  all  know  it  in  the  Palace  !  He  was 
wondering  if  the  weather  would  hold  for 
the  procession  to  morrow.  Already  they  are 
])Utting  sand  on  the  streets,  and  I  hear  that 
balconies  are  fetching  <)nit«*  respv^ctable 
sums.  But,  to  be  sure,  the  <x'casion  is  a 
special  one.  Wonderful  what  a  romantic 
thing  i^s.io.Nt;!,,  ;    : 

"  An<f;al  'i'^iiX  «^'.  too  "  (hen-  it  seemed 
to  give  a  malicious  shrug  (»f  its  cry.stal 
shoulders)  at  your  age,  just  nini;«  «*n.  it  must 
b.^  the  more  strange  and  beautiful,  this  ex- 
chango  of  jouthful  vows.  Though,  of 
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course,"  it  added,  as  an  after-thought,  "  you 
haven't  had  very  much  youth  to  speak  of. 
Still,  persons  in  your  position  can't  have 
everything,  and  that's  all  over  now.  Ha ! 
ha  !"  the  bubbles  tittered  in  the  sunshine, 
"  I  salute  your  Royal  Highness  1" 

And  so  on,  and  so  on ;  monotonously,  un- 
ceasingly, the  echo  of  his  own  thoughts. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  face  of 
the  Crown  Prince  was  clouded.  It  was  a 
handsome  face,  too,  despite  the  furrow  be- 
tween the  eyes  that  accorded  so  ill  with  its 
boyish  features ;  and  the  slight,  athletic 
figure  seemed  formed  for  better  things  than 
to  sit  before  a  table  littered  with  books  and 
papers,  head  resting  on  hand,  and  listless 
eyes  staring  unseeing  at  the  sunshine.  He 
was  in  uniform,  just  as  he  had  flung  himself 
(i(i\Mi  after  the  review  at  which,  for  the  first 
time,  he  had  taken  the  Salute.  It  was  -he 
first  public  action  of  a  week  that  was  to 
pioclaim  his  manhood  to  the  world — his 
manhood,  and,  as  the  fountain  whispered, 
he  had  scarcely  been  a  boy  yet ! 

Usually,  he  would  at  that  hour  have  been 
engaged  with  his  tutors,  but  to  day  they 
i^ad  granted  him  a  respite,  and  the  rows  of 
Icarian  grammars  and  lexicons  (he  was 
studying  Icarian  with  a  purpose)  lay  un- 
touched upon  the  table. 

"He  will  have  quite  enough  to  think 
about  I"  his  mother  had  said,  giving  his 
hand  a  furtive  pressure  as  he  kissed  her 
before  departing  for  the  review ;  and  even 
hi.s  grey,  stern  father,  the  father  who 
seemed  to  have  no  thought  beyond  the  two 
ideas  of  State  and  Duty  that  he  was  for 
ever  inculcating,  had  consented  with  a  nod. 

They  were  gentle  with  him  that  day,  he 
felt,  out  of  0)mpa^si()n.  and  he'ause  he  had 
^iver  in  to  their  will.  There  had  been 
weeks,  three  miserable  months  of  them,  in 
which  he  ^had  revolted,  p;LSsionately,  hope- 
lessly. Weeks  in  which  his  father,  having 
once  stated  the  <*ast'  with  tlie  simple 
fornuila,  "You  will  se(  tliat  it  is  your 
<hit\."  harl  refused  all  furtlier  discussion, 
and  onlv  his  UKjlher's  tearful  glances  had 
betravod  tlie  anxiet\  whicij  his  resistance 
must  have  caused. 
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The  memory  of  that  resistance  brought  a 
half-cynical  smile  to  his  lips  now,  as  ht 
gazed  at  the  well-thumbed  volumes  which 
from  the  first  had  betrayed  its  real  futility. 
For  of  what  use  was  this  study  of  a  dis- 
tasteful tongue,  save  to  learn  some  lying 
phrases  for  the  ear  of  the  unknown  Icarian 
Princess  whom  he  was  to  woo  as  an  act  of 
diplomacy  ?  Yet,  to  the  last,  he  had  main- 
tained this  pretence  of  non- surrender.  He 
told  himself  bitterly  that  it  was  the  only 
trace  of  even  apparent  independence  that 
his  life  would  contain,  and  not  till  that  very 
morning,  the  day  before  the  Princess  and 
her  father  were  to  commence  their  visit, 
had  he  yielded,  giving  his  assent  at  last 
proudly,  ungrudgingly,  without  complaint 
or  pretence  of  false  feeling,  as  became  a 
future  king. 

His  father's  eyes  had  gleamed  in  a  way 
that  Prince  Claude  had  never  seen  before ; 
but  his  mother  had  kissed  him  with  what 
was  very  like  a  sob. 

"  My  dear  brave  son  !"  she  whispered. 

It  was  a  istrange  feldci-tation  to  a 
lover. 

And  on  the  morrow  sh*^  was  expected. 
Strangely  enough,  he  had  not  so  far 
thought  much  of  Her  except  as  portion 
of  a  scheme  repulsive  for  the  very  fact  that 
it  was  one.  Now  he  found  himself  wonder- 
ing, with  an  odd  kind  of  pity,  whether  it 
was  as  distasteful  to  her  as  to  himself. 
Some  vague  remembrance  he  held  of  a 
long-legged  child  in  black  stockings,  who 
had  flung  a  doll  at  him  in  their  only  meet- 
ing more  than  ten  years  ago,  but  that  was 
all.  Since  then  he  had  heard  that  she  was 
become  a  beautiful  young  woman ;  he  had 
heard  also  that  the  temper  that  induced 
doll-throwing  at  \'isitors  had  developed  into 
a  spirit  which  was  occasionally  the  cause 
of  some  European  apprehension.  "  It  is 
to  be  hoped,"  people  murmured,  "  that  the 
Princess  Imperial  of  Icaria  will  make  a 
fortunate  match."  And  they  meant  fortu- 
nate for  her  ! 

"  Any  trifling  originality  is,  no  doubt,  in- 
herited from  the  Emperor,"  his  mother  had 
admitted  to  Claude  that  very  morning.  She 
had  just  learnt  that  the  Imperial  yacht  had 
already  appeared  ofi^  the  harbour,  and  the 
news  had  been  disturbing.  "  Ever  so  long 
before  they  were  expected,  and  hours  before 
the  fleet  can  arrive  to  salute  them  !  If, 
judeed,"  she  added,  "  they  don't  land  on  the 


beach    and    walk    up    absolutely     unan- 
nounced.   They're  quite  capable  of  it !" 

Claude  scarcely  heard  her  complaints. 
''  Very  soon,  now,"  he  thought,  as  he 
mounted  his  horse  for  the  review,  where  he 
was  received  with  even  more  than  cus- 
tomary enthusiasm,  owing  partly  to  a  para- 
graph in  the  evening  paper,  which  had  com- 
mented, in  scarcely  veiled  language,  upon 
the  approaching  visit.  Popular  sentiment 
was  pleasantly  stirred  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  handsome  young  Prince,  concerning 
whom  so  many  tender  rumours  were  afloat 
Claude  knew  nothing  of  the  rumours,  but 
he  suspected.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  was  conscious  of  the  regard  of  multi- 
tudes of  eyes,  staring  and  curious,  and 
shrank  from  it  as  from  a  physical  sensation. 
The  very  sentinels  at  the  Palace  gates 
seemed  to  look  strangely  at  him  as  they 
saluted — the  sensitive  soul  of  the  lad 
quivered  as  he  set  his  lips  to  face  the  ordeal. 

And  now  the  whispered  murmur  of  the 
fountain  was  pointing  the  moral  of  it  for 
him  as  he  sat  in  his  own  room,  thinking  and 
listening.  "  Wonderful  what  a  romantic 
thing  is  love  !" 

Claude  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Any- 
thing was  better  than  inaction.  Come  the 
end  when  it  might  (curious  that  he  always 
thought  of  the  approaching  event  as  an 
end,  never  a  beginning),  there  was  still  one 
day  left  to  him.  For  that  day  he  would  be 
free — free  to  say  farewell  to  freedom  ! 

Springing  to  his  feet  he  opened  a  door 
that  led  into  his  bedroom,  and  a  few 
moments  later  emerged  in  a  suit  of  white 
flannels,  with  a  straw  hat  in  his  hand.  The 
change  seemed  to  have  brought  a  new  light 
into  his  face ;  it  looked  more  boyish  'than 
ever.  Very  cautiously  he  opened  the  other 
(l(x>r ;  no  one  was  about  as  he  stepped  into 
the  corridor  and  closed  it  behind  him.  His 
soft  shoes  making  no  sound  upon  the 
polished  floor,  he  ran  lightly  to  the  private 
stairs,  leapt  them  three  at  a  time,  unlocked 
a  small  door  with  a  key  taken  from  his 
pocket,  and  was  outside  in  the  sunlit 
gardens. 

These,  however,  did  not  content  him ; 
for  this  day  he  wanted  more  freedom  than 
the  clipped  lawns  and  formal  terraces  could 
offer.  Ten  minutes'  running  brought  him 
to  a  spot  where  the  park  skirted  a  wood, 
from  which  it  was  divided  only  by  a  low 
wall.    The   ground   on   the   further   .side^ 
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though  belonging  to  the  royal  demcsaie, 
was  a  portion  of  it  seldom  visited  save  by 
an  occasional  woodcutter  or  a  forester  on 
the  watch  for  poachers.  The  glades  under 
the  great  trees  stretched  for  miles  silent 
and  deserted,  their  green  twilight  tempt- 
ingly mysterious  in  contrast  with  the  glare 
without ;  in  such  a  setting  one  might  have 
fancied  that  the  oountrv  of  romance  lav 
waiting  beyond  this  low  wall. 

Claude  put  one  hand  on  the  top  and 
vaulted  over. 

After  pushing  through  the  undergrowth 
for  some  time,  he  struck  a  path,  scarcely 
discernible  save  as  a  darker  trace  drawn 
through  the  long  grass,  which  led  down- 
wards beside  a  stream,  here  quickening  to- 
wards its  leap  into  the  valley.  The  voice  of 
it,  as  it  ruffled  and  tum^bled  over  the  boul- 
ders, was  infinitely  soothing  after  the  fal- 
setto of  the  fountain. 

And  the  stillness  of  the  woods  was  very 
different  from  the  silence  of  the  Palace 
courtyard;  it  was  the  caressing  stillness  of 
half-heard  music,  of  the  murmur  of  insects, 
the  call  of  an  unseen  bird,  the  faint  rustle 
of  foliage.  Somewhere  in  the  valley  the 
hay  was  being  carried,  and  the  breath  of  it 
reached  Claude  mingled  with  a  thousand 
woodland  scents ;  as  he  passed  deeper  into 
the  shadow  the  trees  seemetl  to  close  behind 
him,  shutting  out  the  world  of  reality  and 
trouble.  A  great  bee  went  droning  past 
like  a  floating  'cello  note;  high  overhead, 
seen  through  the  topmost  branches,  a  single 
fleecy  cloud  hung  in  the  blueness  of  the 
June  sky. 

Suddenly,  the  quiet  beauty  of  it  all  fell 
about  the  boy  like  a  benediction ;  he 
stopped,  with  parted  lips  drinking  in  great 
draughts  of  happiness,  realising  that  in 
spite  of  everything  it  was  still  good  to  be 
alive  and  young. 

Just  where  he  stood  the  path  began  to 
descend  more  steeply,  and  one  could  hear 
the  deeper  notes  of  the  fall.  Below,  a  grassy 
drive,  used  at  whiles  by  woodmen's  carts, 
spread  out  into  a  glade  about  the  basin  of 
the  torrent.  All  beyond  it  the  trees  stood 
breast  high  in  bracken  and  undergrowth, 
but  here  the  short  turf  was  only  broken  by 
an  occasional  boulder,  moss-grown,  and 
crowned  with  flowers.  It  was  Claude's 
favourite  retreat,  the  one  place  where  he 
was  always  sure  of  solitude. 


But  to-day,  as  he  was  moving  forward, 
his  ear  caught,  through  the  noise  of  falling 
water,  another  s^uind,  the  meaning  of  which 
perplexed  him.  It  was  a  dull,  irregular 
tapping,  quite  unlike  the  ring  of  a  wood- 
man's axe,  sounding  rather  as  though  some 
heavy  substance  were  being  beaten  upon  the 
stone.  And  it  came  from  the  <?pot  for 
which  he  was  making. 

Curious,  and  a  little  annoyed,  he  ad- 
vanced a  few  paces  to  a  position  whence 
by  parting  the  branches,  he  was  able  to 
command  the  clearing  below.  Then  he  saw 
the  explanation. 

Stretched  face  downwards  upon  the  grass 
by  the  margin  of  the  pool  lay  the  figure  of 
a  boy,  his  head,  on  the  back  of  which  rested 
a  large  canvas  hat,  was  supported  on  his 
hands,  his  ellx>ws  were  dug  into  the  turf 
on  either  side  of  an  open  book,  and  his 
legs,  encased  in  riding  breeches  and  gaiters, 
waved  idly  in  the  air  from  the  knees  down- 
wards, the  toes  of  his  stout  boots  smiting 
the  earth  at  each  swing  with  the  noise 
which  Claude  had  heard.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance a  small  country-cart  rested  on  its 
shafts  among  the  bracken,  and  further 
away  a  pony,  tied  to  a  tree,  was  rapidly 
cropping  a  bare  circle  upon  the  radius  of 
its  tether. 

For  the  matter  of  a  full  minute  Claude 
stood  looking  down  in  half-amused  i)er- 
plexity,  then,  realising  that  solitude  was  not 
to  be  obtained  thus,  he  was  for  retiring 
without  disturbing  the  intruder,  when  a 
movement  of  his  fcot  dislodged  a  loose 
pebble,  which  fell  tinkling  from  rock  to 
rock  till  it  struck  the  ground  not  a  yard 
from  the  recumbent  figure. 

Roused  by  the  noise,  the  boy  dropped  his 
arms,  regarded  the  pebble  for  a  moment, 
and  then  rolled  leisurely  over  on  to  his  back 
to  see  whence  it  came.  His  hat  imme- 
diately fell  ofi^,  revealing  to  Claude  a  good- 
looking  countenance  topped  by  a  tangle  of 
dark  curls. 

As  their  eyes  met  a  remarkable  change 
passed  over  the  face  of  the  boy.  He  half 
drew  up  one  leg,  as  though  to  rise,  then, 
apparently  thinking  better  of  the  intention, 
very  deliberately  folded  his  arms  beneath 
his  head,  and  composed  himself  to  stare 
Claude  out  of  countenance. 

"  Hullo  !"  said  the  boy  at  last,  speaking 
with  a  slight  foreign  accent  by  no  means 
displeasing,  "  hullo  !" 
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"  Hullo !"  answered  Claude,  not  quite 
knowing  what  else  to  say.  After  a  moment, 
seeing  with  relief  that  he  was  unrecognised, 
he  added,  "  I  hope  I  didn't  disturb  you ?' 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  the  bov,  calmly.  "  In- 
deed, come  to  think  of  it,  I  was  rather  ex- 
pecting you." 

*'  Me  ?"  repeated  Claude  in  astoni\Sh- 
ment. 

"  You  or  another,"  said  the  boy,  "  it's  all 
the  same.  It's  an  adventure.  Aren't  you 
coming  down  ?" 

"  I  think  I  will/'  5.aid  Claude. 

When  he  reached  the  ground,  the  boy 
was  awaiting  him  with  his  knees  drawn  up 
to  his  chin  and  his  hands  clasped  round 
them.  Claude  seated  himself  on  the  turf 
beside  him,  and  there  was  an  interval  of 
silence,  slightly  embarrassed  on  one  part. 
The  boy  was  regarding  him  with  large, 
solemn  eyes,  and  evidently  waiting  for  him 
to  begin  the  conversation. 

"  Is  that  your  cart  ?"  he  asked  at  length, 
rather  lamely. 

**  No,"  said  the  boy,  "  it  isn't.  Try  some- 
thing else." 

"  But  it  must  have  come  here  with  you," 
persisted  Claude. 

"  It  isn't  mine,"  said  the  boy,  "  because  I 
only  hired  it  in  the  village  for  the  day,  and 
as  for  the  pony "  he  broke  off,  an  ex- 
pression of  dismay  dawning  upon  his  face. 
"  Slipped  his  halter,"  he  said,  breathlessly. 

Following  the  boy's  gaze,  Claude  ob- 
served that  the  pony  had  indeed  managed 
to  release  itself.  As  yet,  however,  it  was 
standing  quite  still,  seemingly  not  realising 
its  liberty. 

Very  quietly,  with  the  agility  of  a  wild 
thing,  the  boy  glided  to  his  feet  and  began 
to  advance  towards  the  animal,  making  a 
little  soothing  murmur  as  he  went. 

"  Good  lad  !  Woa,  Cht,  Cht,"  said  the 
boy. 

It  was  no  use.  He  had  not  gone  five 
paces  before  the  pony,  with  a  toss  of  its 
head,  began  to  move  away  through  the 
undergrowth,  quietly  at  first,  then  at  a 
faster  and  faster  trot,  till,  with  a  whinny 
and  a  flourish  of  heels  it  disappeared  into 
the  recesses  of  the  wood. 

The  boy  halted  and  uttered  a  hurried 
monologue  in  a  tongue  of  which  Claude  was 
unable  to  recognise  more  than  a  stray 
preposition. 

"  Isn't  that  Icarian?"  he  asked  curiously. 


"  I'm  learning  it,  but  I  don't  seem  to  remem- 
ber many  of  the  words  as  yet." 

The  boy  stared  at  him  grave-eyed. 
"  M'yes,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  sui)pose  you'd 
find  nuu*h  of  that  in  the  grammars.  But 
buck  up  !"  he  added,  as  the  thud  of  the 
pony's  hoofs  sounded  faintly  and  more 
faintly  in  the  distance,  "  We've  just  got  to 
catch  him  now  !" 

Slightly  amused  at  the  authoritative  tone, 
but  interested,  nevertheless,  Claude  rose, 
and  under  directions  from  the  lx)y  the  two 
began  a  cautious  detour,  with  the  object  of 
heading  off  the  fugitive.  Anyone  who  has 
attempted  to  recapture  a  fresh  pony  with 
three  minutes  start  over  broken  country  of 
almost  unlimited  area  will,  however,  re- 
member that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
Again  and  again  the  quarry  seemed  on  the 
point  of  yielding,  only  to  break  away  in  a 
new  direction,  and  most  of  an  hour  had 
passed  before  the  two  reappeared,  and  (the 
pony  having  been  bound  and  doubly  bound 
to  its  tree)  cast  themselves  breathless  but 
triumphant  upon  the  turf. 

"  Well,"  panted  the  boy,  "  I  expect  that's 
pretty  well  introduced  us.  Not  much  good 
saying  '  How  d'  you  do,'  now,  is  it  ?" 

Claude  smiled.  "  Still,"  he  .said,  falling 
in  with  the  other's  humour,  "if  we  are 
going  to  converse  you  might  at  least  tell 
me  what  to  call  you." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  boy  carelessly,  "  you  may 
call  me  Bobbie,  if  you  like."  Adding,  as 
though  by  way  of  explanation,"  It  isn't  my 
name." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Claude,  after  a 
slight  pause,  "  I  find  you  a  most  remark- 
able young  person." 

"  You're  not  the  first,"  said  the  boy  com- 
posedly. "  I'll  tell  you  something  though; 
I  was  mistaken  about  you  !" 

"  Mistaken  ?" 

"  Yes.  When  I  first  saw  you  I  thought 
you  were  a  milk-sop,  but  you  did  a  fair 
sprint  through  those  ferns." 

"  What,  if  one  may  so  far  presume,  made 
you  think  that?"  asked  Claude. 

"  Dunno ;  you're  a  bit  too  pretty  !" 

This  time  Claude  laughed  outright. 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,"  he  retorted, 
"you're  averagely  good-looking  your- 
self." 

The  boy  was  entirely  unperturbed.  "  I've 
been  told  that  too,  before,"  said  he. 

"  Do    you   come   from    Icaria  ?"   a.sked 
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Claude,  presently.    "  That  seems  to  be  your 
language." 

"  No,"  said  the  boy,  on  his  guard  in  an 
instant,  and  unexpectedly  angry  at  the 
question,  "  I  don't.  I  come  from  the  moon, 
and  if  you  ask  any  more  T  shall  only  He. 
Why  can't  you  take  me  just  as  I  am.  with- 
out bothering?  I  don't  try  to  find  out 
things  about  you;  I  don't  want  to  know 
them !" 

'■  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Claude 
humbly,  "  I  won't  do  it  again.*' 

Just  then  the  binding  of  the  book  which 
the  boy  had  been  reading  caught  his  eye,  as 
it  lay  upon  the  grass  at  a  little  distance. 
"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

The  bov  stretched  out  a  lazv  foot,  and 
slowly  wriggled  the  volume  within  reach ; 
then  he  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to 
Claude.  "  You  ought  to  know  it,"  he  said, 
"  It's  Patrian." 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  Claude,  glancing  at 
it  in  astonishment,  "  What  do  you  want 
with  stuff  like  this :  it's  awfullv  old- 
fashioned  and  heavy  !" 

"  Is  it  ?*'  said  the  boy,  suddenly  brighten- 
ing, "  Heaven  be  thanked ;  and  I  took  it 
for  a  sample  !    Here,  give  us  hold  !" 

He  caught  the  offending  volume  from 
Claude's  grasp,  and  with  a  dexterous  twist 
sent  it  spinning  into  the  air,  where  it  de- 
scribed a  wide  curve  and  descended,  with 
a  splutter  of  outraged  learning,  into  a 
bramble  bush. 

"  So  much  for  letters,"  laughed  the  boy 
triumphantly,  "  and  now  for  lunch  !  I^m 
getting  a  bit  pecki.sh  !" 

He  sprang  up  as  he  spoke, 'Jand,  appa- 
rently, never  doubting  that  he  was  to  enter- 
tain company,  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
cart.  For  an  instant  Claude  hesitated,  but 
the  originality  and  charm  of  the  l)oy's  pro- 
ceedings had  begun  to  fa.scinate  him,  and 
with  a  laugh  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
situation  and  followed. 

It  appeared  that  the  provisions  were  con- 
tained in  a  hamper  beneath  the  seat  of  the 
cart,  and  this  being  opened  the  two  un- 
covered a  heterogeneous  collection  of  eat- 
ables, sandwiches,  biscuits,  milk-chocolate, 
and  a  great  bag  of  black  cherries,  such  as 
the  Patrian  women  sell  you  for  five  sous  in 
the  market.  It  was  a  meal  the  like  of 
which  Claude's  very  limited  experience  had 
never  known.  Rather  enviouslv  he  watched 
the  manner  in  which  the  bov  con.structed 
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^  plates  of  flat  stones  and  leaves,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  the  repast  upon  a  rock 
with  a  green  tablecloth  of  moss. 

"Do  you  do  this  often?"  he  asked.  a«"- 
cepting  a  sandwich. 

"Worse  lurk.  n«»,  '  said  the  host,  who, 
with  a  slice  of  bread  in  one  hand  and  a 
stick  of  chocolate  in  the  other,  was  taking 
alternate  biles  of  each.  "  Tain't  often  I  get 
the  chance.  And  this,"  he  added,  "  is  posi- 
tively my  last  appear — — "  He  checked 
himself  with  a  frown.  "  Don't  let  us  bring 
realities  in  !"  he  said. 

Claude  understood,  and  covered  the 
slight  silence  with  another  question.  "  What 
are  we  going  to  drink?"  he  inquired. 

The  boy  stared  at  him  in  genuine 
astonishment.  "  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you 
are  green  I — don't  you  know  water  when 
you  see  it?"  And  stooping  to  the  stream, 
he  gathered  a  cupful  in  his  hands  (which 
were  by  this  time  empty),  and  extended 
them  towards  Claude.  They  were  well- 
formed  hands,  with  long  fingers,  through 
which  the  water  dripped  sparkling,  as  he 
held  them  up.  "  Make  haste,"  he  said. 
"  Thanks,"  said  Claude,  after  feigning  to 
inspect  them  criiirally,  "  I  prefer  my  own  !'' 
a  remark  which,  for  some  reason,  appeared 
to  delight  ihe  boy  more  than  anything  that 
had  been  said  vet. 

It  will  be  very  long  before  Claude  for- 
gets that  afternoon.  The  cool  .shadow  of 
the  trees,  with  the  sunlight  filtering 
through  them  in  a  flicker  of  green  and  gold, 
the  soft  splash  of  the  waterfall,  ancl  the 
presence  of  this  strange  companion 
stretched  along  the  turf  at  his  feet,  his 
laughing  face  now  and  again  turned 
upward  to  his  own,  all  were  blended  parts 
of  an  impression  that  was  unlike  anything 
he  harl  e\er  known  before. 

Looking  at  tliis  other  boy,  his  own  life 
seemed  to  have  been  wasted  in  dismal  .soli- 
tude, isolated.  j)artly  by  temperament  part- 
ly by  p(xs  tion,  from  the  happiness  which  it 
should  have  held  ;  the  happiness  of  free- 
dom, of  carelessness,  of  (most  of  all)  com- 
panionship. His  heart  went  out  to  him 
with  a  pang  that  was  half  jealousy,  half 
the  ache  of  all  the  unused  affection  with 
which  it  was  so  full.  In  a  flash  he  .seemed 
to  understand  what  it  would  have  been  like 
to  be  really  young — and  now  it  was  too 
late,  al reads  the  final  sands  were  running 
out  faster  and  fa.ster. 
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The  boy  had  forgiven  him  his  refusal, 
and  was  jestingly  drinking  a  health  to  him 
out  of  his  lifted  palm,  when  he  stopped 
with  a  little  startled  gesture  that  scattered 
the  toast  upon  the  grass. 

"  What  was  that  ?"  he  said. 

Claude  listened.  Far  below,  from  the 
direction  of  the  sea,  came  a  dull  roar,  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  another,  the  rolling 
echo  of  them  filling  the  still  air  like  distant 
thunder.  He  knew  at  once  what  it  meant. 
The  fleet  had  arrived,  and  the  vessels  were 
saluting  the  Impyerial  yacht  as  they  passed 
into  harbour.  The  sands  were  running  out 
indeed. 

"  Nothing  to  harm  us  here,"  he  said  ;  and 
the  boy  appeared  content  with  the  vague 
explanation,  for  he  said  no  more. 

After  that  there  began  to  fall  little 
silences  between  them,  each  occupied  with 
his  own  thoughts.  It  was  one  of  these  that 
Claude  broke  by  saying  suddenly,  and 
almost,  as  it  'seeme<l  to  himself,  without 
intending  it,  "  I  wish  we  had  met  long 
ago !" 

Startled  by  the  tone,  the  boy  raised  his 
head,  which  had  been  resting  upon  his 
folded  arms,  and  glanced  at  him  with  an 
expression  of  only  half  humorous  alarm. 

"  Are  you  being  serious?"  he  asked,  "  be- 
cause please  don't.  When  people  talk 
seriouslv  to  me,  it  alwavs  means  either  that 
they  want  to  do  me  good,  or  that  they  think 
I  am  good  already — lx)th  mistakes." 

"  Tm  afraid,"  said  Claude,  smiling,  in 
spite  of  himself,  "  that  I  haven't  either  of 
those  delusions;  but — I'm  sorry  if  it 
vexes  you — I  can't  help  being  a  little  in 
earnest.  You  don't  know  what  it  would 
have  meant  to  me  to  have  been  friends 
before !" 

"  Perhaps,"  «aid  the  boy,  "  one  can't  tell. 
I'm  not  always  so  fascinating  as  I  am  now  ; 
vou  see  me  at  my  best !" 

"  That  isn't  the  ix)int,"  said  Claude, 
«  it's  "—he  hesitated—"  it's  the  f  riendsVip 
that   I  mean.     You're  young " 

"  Seventeen,"  interposed  the  l)oy. 

" voung  enough  to  understand,"  said 

Claude.  He  looked  away,  and  l)egan 
plucking  nervously  at  the  grass.  "  I  don't 
know  why  I  talk  like  this  to  you,  excei)t 
that  you  seem  the  only  real  human  being 
I've  ever  met  for  my. self.  It's  been  so  dif- 
ferent with  me  to  others.  All  my  life  I 
think  I  have  been  verv  old,  and  vet  voung. 


and  always  waiting  for  someone  who  would 
be  young,  too;  someone  quite  away  from 
duties  and  things  that  are  right  or  wrong 
— someone  to  laugh  iinthP  He  stopped, 
"  I  can't  explain  it  a  bit,"  he  .said  hope- 
lessly. 

The  boy  was  an  odd  creature.  As  Claude 
spoke  an  extraordinar)-  change  had  come 
over  his  face,  the  morkery  fa<led  from  his 
eyes,  one  might  almost  liave  fancied  there 
were  tears  in  them. 

"  And  do  you  think  that  I  dou  t  under- 
stand it  already?"  he  a.sked  in  a  voice 
strangely  unlike  his  previous  tone.  "  I  do, 
every  bit.  I've  had  just  the  same  thing, 
worse." 

"Worse?"  repeated  Claude,  incredulou.s. 

"  Wor.se,"  said  the  boy.  "  And  now,"  he 
dropped  his  voice  to  a  note  of  tragedy, 
"now  I've  got  to  grow  up,  and — I  never 
shall.    There's  mv  storv  in  three  words  !*' 

Claude  was  silent,  partly  in  wonder  at 
the  other's  altered  tone,  partly  in  the 
strange  delight  of  feeling  that  here  at  last 
was  one  who  knew  and  understocxl.  The 
bov  continued—  "  If  vou  saw  me  when  I'm 
not  away  and  alone  like  this,  it  would  show 
you  better  what  I  mean.  If  it  wasn't  for 
playing  truant  from  myself  now  and  then  I 
believe  I  should  do  something  dreadful  ! 
G-r-r,'  he  shuddered,  "  the  respectable, 
stolid,  grown-up  people  all  round  one ! 
Why  are  they  like  tliat?  They  must  ha\>e 
been  young  once ;  do  they  forget  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?"  said  Claude. 

"  We've  got  to  get  like  that,  too,"  said  the 
boy,  "  and  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever 
manage  it.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  Eng- 
lish saying  of  a  bull  in  a  ohina  shop? 
That's  how  I  feel  at  home.  I  must  have 
been  born  under  Taurus  !" 

They  were  both  laughing  again  now.  The 
graver  moment  had  come  and  gone  in  a 
breath,  a  few  disjointed  -v\ords;  but  its 
passing  seemed  to  have  left  something  be- 
hind it.  Something  indefinable. 

"  And  that,"  said  the  bov,  "  is  realitv — 
we'll  have  no  more  of  it  !" 

liUt  it  was  not  so  easilv  to  be  dismissed. 
.\lmost  as  he  finished  .speaking  they  heard 
the  tramp  of  f(K)t.steps  breaking  through 
the  imderwoiMl.  and  immediatelv  afterwards 
a  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  royal 
foresters  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the 
clearing. 

"  Well,  ui)on   my  word  !"  said  the  new- 
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comer,  breathing  heavily,  and  looking  from 
the  boy  to  the  pony  and  cart  (Claude  he 
could  not  see),  "  you*re  a  pretty  cool  young 
trespasser,  you  are  !" 

Observing  from  the  boy's  demeanour  that 
the  situation  was  fraught  with  verbal  possi- 
bilities, Claude  thought  it  prudent  to  inter- 
vene. Forgetting  his  incognito,  he  rose  to 
his  feet. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said,  "  I  will  be  re- 
sponsible that  no  damage  is  done." 

The  man's  face  was  a  study  in  astonish- 
ment. **I  beg  your  Highness's  pardon,''  he 
said,  bringing  his  hand  to  the  salute,  "  I 
had,  of  course,  no  idea " 

He  stopped,  checked  by  a  sudden  howl 
of  anguish  from  the  boy,  who  had  cast  him- 
self face  forward  upon  the  earth.  Claude 
was  on  his  knees  beside  him  in  an  instant. 
"  What  is  the  matter?''  he  exclaimed.  "  Are 
you  hurt  ?  What  is  it  ?  Boy  !  Bobbie  ! 
Answer  me  !" 

"  Ow-wow !"  wailed  the  bov,  without 
moving,  "  Send  him  away  !" 

Claude  turned,  and  with  a  peremptory 
gesture,  dismissed  the  forester,  who  de- 
parted lingeringly,  after  a  stare  of  blended 
astonishment  and  curiosity  that  no  amount 
of  training  could  entirely  suppress.  It  is 
possible  that  his  older  eyes  saw  more  in  the 
situation  than  was  apparent  to  the  other. 

"  Now,"  urged  Claude,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  raise  the  boy's  shoulder  from  the 
ground,  "  He  is  gone  now,  tell    me   what's 


wrong  i 
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The  boy  lifted  one  eye  for  a  moment, 
and  then  dropped  his  face  again.  "  Carry 
me  home  to  die  in  a  gooseberry-bush  !''  he 
moaned.  "  Sew  me  in  a  sack  and  fling  me 
into  the  Bosphorus  !  Call  forth  your 
myrmidons  and " 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about  ?" 
interrupted  Claude,  impatiently.  Surely 
the  bov  couldn't  be  such  a  snob  that  his 
rank  should  cause  all  this  commotion. 

Very  slowly  the  boy  sat  up ;  his  face 
crimson  with  most  unexpected  blushes. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  more  to  himself  than  to 
Claude,  and  avoiding  the  latter's  gaze  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  his  usual  placid 
regard.  "  I  have  been  and  done  it  this 
time,  no  mistake  !  I  always  knew  I  should, 
and  now  I  have  !  But  why — why — didn't 
you  tell  me  before  ?" 

"  Tell  you— what  ?"  asked  Claude.  "Who 
I  was  ?    You  never  asked  me ;  you  said  par- 


ticularly that  you  didn't  want  to  know.  It 
doe.^n't  matter,  does  it  ?" 

'  Matter,"  echoed  the  boy ;  "  matter  !  oh, 
if  you  only  understood  !"  His  dismay  was 
obvious,  but  beneath  it  there  now  seemed  to 
lurk  a  trace  of  amusement  also,  and  even 
(to  a  more  skilful  observer  than  Claude)  of 
a  dawning  satisfaction. 

'•  Come  !"  he  cried,  jumping  hastily  to  his 
feet ;  "  I've  had  about  enough  for  one  day  ; 
I  must  be  off  !'* 

''  Off  !"  echoed  Claude  blankly,  "  where 
to?" 

"  You  are  forgetting,"  said  the  boy,  "  ask 
no  questions  and  you'll  hear — no,  on  second 
thoughts  I  won't  promise  even  that  !  Please 
help  me  to  '  limber  up.'  ' 

His  manner  had  undergone  a  remarkable 
change.  The  self-assurance  had  entirely 
left  .hdm ;  he  was  flurried  and  nervous, 
talking,  as  it  seemed,  to  cover  his  confu- 
sion. And  yet  with  it  all  there  was  still 
that  hint  of  something  that  might  have 
been  satisfaction,  or  amusement,  or  both. 
He  was  certainly  an  odd  creature. 

Before  Claude  had  time  to  realise  the 
situation,  the  'boy  had  already  unhitched 
the  pony,  and  was  leading  it  towards  the 
cart.  "  Don't  stand  rumiorating  there,"  .he 
cried,  ''  come  and  help  !" 

Poor  Claude  was  entirely  puzzled. 
Whenever  he  a^tempted  a  word  of  protest 
or  apology  (he  would  have  apologised  for 
his  very  existence  to  restore  peace)  he  was 
cut  short  with  a  peremptory  command  about 
some  strap  or  buckle ;  and  yet  once,  on 
looking  up,  unexpectedly,  he  caught  the 
boy's  eyes  regarding  him  with  an  expression 
that  was  certainly  not  anger. 

When  the  work  was  fmished,  and  the 
cart,  with  the  pony  in  the  shafts,  stood 
ready  at  the  head  of  the  drive,  the  boy 
sprang  in  immediately,  and  gathered  u]^  the 
reins. 

"  Oh  !  wait  one  minute,"  cried  CJaude, 
"  you  might,  at  least,  say  goud-bye '' 

"  Good-bye,"  said  the  boy  promptly. 

" even  if  you  won't  shake  hands  with 

me!" 

The  boy  hesitated,  then  held  out  a  hand 
whose  proportions  were  now  entirely  con- 
cealed within  a  huge  dog-skin  driving 
glove. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  repeated. 

"  Shan't  I  ever  see  you  again  ?"  asked 
Claude  rather  helylessl^',  ^.'s. ^^  '^-^'sis^'^^N^csfc 
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glove.  The  old  unhappy  loneliness  seemed 
to  be  closing  about  him  once  more ;  he  had 
a  despairing  sense  that  the  day  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  end  so,  but  the  boy's 
manner  perplexed  and  baffled  him. 

'*  Can't  say,"  returned  the  boy,  "  I 
haven't  made  up  my  mind.  You  might,  and 
again,  you  mightn't.  But  remember  (his 
eye  had  been  quick  to  read  a  half-formed 
purpose  in  Claude's  face)  no  following  me 
to  find  out  where  I  go.    Promise  !" 

"  I  promise,"  said  Claude,  like  a  detected 
culprit. 

'  That's  all  right,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  trust 
you,  and  now  I'm  really  off.  Gee-hup  !" 
The  last  exhortation  was  to  the  pony,  as, 
with  a  shake  of  the  reins  and  a  professional 
flick  of  the  lash,  he  started  the  animal  into 
a  canter  that  took  the  cart  bowling  and 
bumping  over  the  grassy  surface  of  the 
drive.  In  a  moment  Claude  was  left  be- 
hind, standing  stupidly  at  the  head  of  the 
glade,  and  endeavouring  to  recall  the  things 
he  wanted  to  huve  said. 

Rapidly  the  cart  grew  smaller  in  the  dis- 
tance, till  at  the  corner  he  saw  the  boy  turn 
for  a  farewell  flourish  of  his  canvas  hat 
before  disappearing  behind  the  trees.  Even 
then  he  waited  for  the  last  sound  of  the 
wheels  to  die  awav  before  he  also  turned 
and  began  slowly  to  ascend  the  path  by 
which  he  had  come.  Somehow  the  solitude 
of  the  wood  was  not  so  grateful  as  he  had 
found  it  in  the  morning;  it  felt  uncom- 
fortably empty.  What  a  wonderful  day  it 
had  been,  and  what  an  attractive,  stimu- 
lating creature  the  boy  was.  Were  there 
many  such  friendships  to  be  made  in  the 
world,  he  wondered.  How  much  he  must 
have  missed  in  life  if  it  were  really  so. 

He  walked  so  slowlv  that  the  sun  was 
setting  as  he  reached  the  Palace,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  before  entering,  looking  away 
over  the  wide  prospect.  Before  him  the 
gardens  stretched  in  a  long  series  of  lawns 
and  terraces,  one  below  the  other,  towards 
the  distant  sea.  In  the  hollow  to  the  right, 
the  magic  woods  were  already  shadowed 
with  a  purple  haze.  The  sun  dipped  lower, 
tinging  the  cloudless  sky  to  a  faint  prim- 
rose, against  which  a  few  swallows  were  yet 
wheeling  and  crossing  in  the  evening  air. 
The  wonderful  day  was  dying  gloriously, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  radiant  successor. 
Then,  as  he  watched,  the  quivering  disc  of 
orange  wns  gradually  blotted  out  behind 


the  horizon ;  a  moment  later  a  jet  of  white 
broke  from  the  fort  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff", 
and  the  boom  of  the  gun  was  answered  bv 
a  creak  of  cordage  overhead,  as  the 
standard  fluttered  slowly  down  from 
the  tower  behind  him.  Hi.;  boyhood  was 
over.  Turning,  he  found  that  a  servant  was 
holding  open  the  door,  and  so,  with  a 
stifled  sigh,  passed  from  the  country  of 
Romance  back  again  into  the  life  of 
Real  it  V. 

Yet  to  many  people  it  would  have  seemed 
a  scene  fairy-like  enough  of  which  he 
formed  part  next  morning,  as  he  stood  on 
the  jetty  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Im- 
perial yacht. 

For  hours  crowds  had  thronged  the 
streets  leading  from  the  harbour  to  the 
Palace;  from  every  window  flags  and 
bunting  fluttered  in  the  light  breeze ;  every- 
where the  eye  was  caught  by  glowing  colour 
and  the  flash  of  steel.  People  said  to  each 
other  that  it  was  an  ideal  day  for  a  pageant, 
and  surely  an  auspicious  omen  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

On  the  red-carpeted  space  opposite  to 
which  the  yacht  was  to  be  moored,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  group  of  officers  and 
persons  in  waiting,  Claude  stood  a  little 
behind  his  father  and  mother,  bare-headed, 
his  plumed  shako  under  his  arm,  and  the 
sunlight  gleaming  on  his  fair  hair.  He 
wore  the  orange  and  silver  uniform  of  the 
Patrian  Household  Cavalry,  a  short  cloak 
of  ermine  hanging  from  his  left  shoulder, 
and  at  his  throat  the  double  star  of  Icaria 
glittered  in  diamonds.  If  the  scene  seemed 
fairy  like  to  some  who  watched,  there  was 
small  doubt  as  to  the  fairy-prince. 

Suddenly  the  flagship  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  shattered  the  sunshine  with  the 
first  of  the  hundred  and  one  guns  of  the 
salute;  another  and  another  took  it  up  till 
a  white  cloud  had  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  water,  through  which,  with  an  unde- 
finable  feminine  suggestion  in  her  graceful 
movement,  the  outline  of  the  Imperial 
yacht  drew  slowly  into  sight,  as  she  picked 
her  way  towards  the  jetty. 

A  few  moments  later  she  was  brought 
alongside,  and  Claude  found  himself  on 
her  deck.  The  Emperor,  in  a  Patrian  uni- 
form, was  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
gangway  ;  beside  him  a  figure  of  whose 
presence,  even,  without  looking,  Claude  was 
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intensely  conscious ;  the  figure  of  a  girl  in 
a  simple,  flowing  gown  of  white,  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  hat  and  a  veil,  which 
partially  obscured  her  face.  A  sudden  un- 
controllable shyness  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
deck  as  he  saluted,  and  then  bowed  low 
over  the  gloved  hand  that  was  exlended  to 
him. 

The  guns  were  still  going  off  every  few 
seconds,  and  a  band  on  the  quav  was  play- 
ing the  Icarian  National  Anthem  very 
loudly.  There  was  little  spoken  before 
they  recrossed  the  gangway,  and  while  the 
Queen  and  the  Princess  stood  a  little  apart, 
Claude  followed  his  father  and  the  Km- 
peror  along  the  waiting  lines  of  troops. 
He  was  delighted  that  their  appearance 
disarmed  the  criticism  even  of  the  Imperial 
martinet  whose  comnieints  were  the  lernir 
of  Europe.  For  a  moment  purely  profes- 
sional pride  drove  all  other  thoughts  from 
his  mind. 

But  they  returned  with  doitble  force 
during  the  slow  progress  to  the  Palace,  as 
he  rode  at  the  head  of  the  escort  before  the 
carriage.  Tbe  narrow  streets  of  the  town 
were  almost  roofed  with  flags,  through 
which  the  sunlight  fell  in  chefjuered  pat- 
terns at  his  feet.  It  was  like — was  it  like 
the  flickering  shadow  of  leave.*,  and  had 
that  dull  roar  of  voices  behind  him  any  re- 
semblance to  the  note  of  water  falling  into 
a  rocky  \xxi]?  He  wondered  if  anywhere 
in  the  crowded  streets,  or  the  windows  all 
filled  with  faces,  his  friend  of  yesterday 
was  watching.  Would  he  imderstaml,  as 
he  saw  him  pass  with  set  lips  amid  the 
shouting  and  the  music,  that  this  was  for 
him  that  growjng-up  of  which  they  had 
spoken  together.  Yesterday — and  to-day  ! 
But  the  boy  would  surely  understand,  be- 
cause he  was  ni>t  like  other  people;  he 
knew. 


At  last  they  were  at  the  counyard  of  the 
Palace.  The  troops  formed  up  in  double 
lini  before  the  door,  and  Claude,  .bringing 
his  thoughts  with  a  wrench  back  to  the 
present,  dismounted  and  stood  waiting  for 
the  carriage.  A  final  burst  of  cheering 
from  the  crowd  without  signalled  h's  ap- 
proach; once  again  there  was  the  high, 
flute-like  bugle-call,  the  long  roll  of  drums, 
and  the  bands  crashed  together  into  the 
Icarian  Anthem  as  the  horses,  with  their 
scarlet  postilions,  wheeled  into  the 
.a  I  u  are. 

This  time  Claude  forced  himself  to  look. 
The  white-gowned  figure  sat  leaning  a  little 
forward  in  her  seat ;  her  veil  was  raised  in 
that  deference  to  curiodty  which  is  the 
politeness  of  Princesses,  her  lips  slightly 
parted,  and  her  cheek  flushed  with  a  shy 
excitement  that  was  surely  not  caused  solely 
by  the  fervour  of  her  reception.  Her  eyes 
were  lowered,  but  as  t'/ie  carriage  stopped 
she  li  fieri  them,  and  for  an  instant  they 
rested  up;m  Claude's,  then  were  demurely 
drooperl  ag.iin.  But  that  one  instant  had 
set  the  blood  surging  to  his  heart. 

It  was  incredible,  monstrous,  impossible, 
but — where  had  he  seen  those  eyes,  with 
just  that  same  hint  of  amusement  and  half- 
mocking  satisfaction  in  their  depths?  As 
in  a  dream  ht  stretched  out  his  hand,  the 
cheering  and  music  sounding  like  a  con- 
fused far-otf  nmrmur,  through  which,  again 
as  though  the  sound  of  falling  water,  he 
became  conscious  of  a  familiar  voice  speak- 
ing low  and  quickly  in  his  ear,  as  the 
Princess  laid  her  hand  for  an  instant  on 

"  Perhaps,'  said  the  voice,  with  a  slight 
foreign  accent  by  no  means  displeasing, 
"there  may  be    two    of    us    In    laugh    in 

And  there  were. 
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AFEW  months  ago  it  was  announced 
that  a  Belgian  speculator  in  sugair  liiad 
netleJ  profits  amounting  to  ;£45o,ooo 
over  the  recent  sugar  boom.  This 
lititle  windfall,  doubtless,  proved  a 
pleasant  Christmas  box  to  its  reci- 
pient, but  in  view  of  P':ie  fact  that 
it  is  not  customary  for  douceurs  of 
half-a-milllon  sterling  to  descend  like 
the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,  it  will  a 
once  strike  the  average  paterfamilias  tha 
the  sweets  cannot  be  altogether  disoon 
nected  with  bitterness.  He  will  speedih 
learn  from  his  housekeeping  books  that  hi: 
surmise  is  absolutely  correct— -sugar  Is  up- 

The  consumption  of  sugar  is 
held  by  economists  to  jirovide 
a  species  of  fiscal  banimeter: 
the  more  sugar  you  consume — 
the  nation  at  large  is  addressed 
— t(ie  more  prosjierous  you  are. 
The  moment  money  is  "  tight  " 
you  knock  off  sugar;  not 
perhaps  in  your  tea  and  coffee, 
but  in  your  beer  and  in  other 
comestibles  in  the  production 
of  which  sugar  largely  enters 
without  your  being  a\vare  of 
ttie  fact. 

Imagine  a  block  of  sugar 
about  eleven  and  a  half  inches 
high,  wide,  and  deep.  The 
effort  of  imagination  may  pos- 
sdbly  bring  on  toothache,  but  it 
will  impress  upon  the  memory 
the  dimensions  of  the  lump  of 
sugar  the  average  Briton  con- 
sumes in  a  year. 

That  John  Bull  has  a  sweet 
tooth  a  glance  at  the  first  dia- 
gram will  immediately  d'S- 
close.  In  this  diagram,  based 
on  the  figures  of  Herr  Lio:it  of 
Magdeburg,  the  names  of  the 
nations  are  placed  at  heights 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  consumed  per  head  per 
annum.  If  the  test  tube  de- 
picted ihad  a  diameter  of 
4  2-3rd  inchfrs  —  that  is  to 
sav,        an        area        of 


then 


;.'ss 


2H 


fraction    square  incbeSi 

ch  Briton's  yearly  allowance  of 
sugar  would  fill  it  to  a  he'ght  of  7ft  yin. ; 
each  American's  allowance  would  fill  it  to 
a  height  of  5ft.  sin.;  each  Frenohman's 
allowance  would  stand  3ft.  lin.  in  height, 
but  the  allowance  allocated  to  the  subjects 
of  tiie  Sultan,  wi'ao  are  pojmlarly  supposed 
to  live  on  sweetmeats  and  Turkish  Delight, 
would  not  attain  an  altitude  exceeding  eight 
iijohes  ! 

The    Sugar    Question    is    one    of    ex- 
ceeding   complexity ;     indeed,     too     com- 
plex   to   deal    with    here;    but    it    may 
be    mentioned    that    two    of    the    causes 
that    contribute    to    the    dear 
sugar    bowl    are    the    partial 
failure    of    the    beet  crop  and 
Bhe   increased   consumption  on 
the    Continent    consequent   on 
the    reduction  of  price,   a  re- 
duction  brought  about  by  ihe 
general     tendency     to    reduce 
sugar  duties  when   the  system 
of  bounties  was  abandoned. 

In  our  second  diagram  we 
show  at  a  glance  how  the 
world's  production  of  sugar  has 
increased  from  1,150.000  tons 
in  1840  to  almost  nine  t'mes 
that  amount  in  1903.  The 
last -mentioned  year,  it  should 
be  pointed  out,  showed  a 
drop  of  over  a  million  tons 
aj  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year;  indeed,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  produc- 
tion of  ipo2  (10,993,769  tons) 
and  1903  (9,7i5'39i  tofis  vm 
practically  equivalent  to  '"he 
entire  output  of  1840.  It  will 
be  noted  that  in  the  earlier 
year  indicated  it  look  about  t-,TO 
decades  to  double  the  world's 
output  of  sugar,  but  so  great 
an  impetus  did  sugar  receive 
between  1900  and  1902  that  in 
twelve  years  the  enormoui  out- 
ALLY  IN  EACH  put  of  1890  was  again  doubled. 
COUNTRY  PER  HEAD  The  pTobablc  r«ult  of 
OP  POPULATION.  dearer      sugar       mill      be      « 
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temporary  falling -off  in  the  quantity 
consumed  per  cajwia  in  this  oomitry.  Such 
a  falling-off  will  be  no  novelty  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  will  be  apparent  from 
a  glance  at  the  third  diagram  that  is  based 
Oil  figures  prepared  by  the  lale  Professor 
Mulhall,  who  9'xnved  that  from  231b,  per 
inhabitant  in  1811,  when  there  was  a  dutv 
of  ^27  per  ton  on  sugar  and  diat  commo- 
dity cost  ^£90  per  ton,  there  was  a  fallng- 
off  of  81b.  per  head  recorded  by  1820,  a 
rise  of  51b.  per  'head  by  1830,  and 
yet  another  drop  to  J5lb.  per  head, 
or  just  about  one-siTtii  the  present 
consumption,  in  1840.  It  is  com- 
forting to  note  that  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  indicates  that  the  en- 
hanced prices  attained  by  the  growers  of 
beet  this  year  w^ll  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  far  greater  quantity  dur- 
ing the  forthcoming  season,  with,  in 
all  probability,  a  general  decline  of 
price. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  on  the 
great  sugar  question,  a  leading  merchant 
recently  slated  that  since  the  Brussels 
Convention  the  price  of  sugar  on  the  Con- 


tinent has  fallen  tjd. 
to  2d.  per  pound, 
with  the  result  that, 
owing  to  the  in- 
creased consumption 
abroad,  there  has 
been  less  to  dump  on 
the  United  Kingdom. 
The  effect  of  this 
falling-off  of  surplus 
sugar  has  naturally 
sent  up  prices  herCi 
and  the  infiiction 
of  the  war  tax, 
coupled  with  the 
increase  in  price,  'Has  enhanced  the  cost  of 
sugar  by  about  i  Jd.  per  pound  j  that  is  to 
,^ay.  John  Bull  is  paying  about 
_;£-■  0,000, 000  more  for  his  sugar  than  he 
did. 

Between  a  pennv-farthing  and  twenty 
millions  sterling  there  is  a  fairly  wide 
margin:  it  takes  a  f^ir  number  of  penny- 
fartihings  to  total  ^^o,ooo,ooo,  and  as  each 
five  farthings  represent  a  pound  of  sugar  it 
follows  that  John  Bull  must  have  an  ex- 
cessively sweet  tooth.  He  has.  In  Figurs 
4  there  is  depicted  a  lump  of  sugar  183 
feet  high  and  wide,  and  one  foot  thick,  that 
weighs  as  much  as  the  Nelson  Column  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  This  lump  of  sugar 
would  only  last  Mr.  Bull  7  hours  44 
minutes  at  his  average  rate  of  consumption. 
Aj  John  Bull  drops  into  his  lea-cup  a  lump 
of  sugar  weig'Jiing  not  far  short  of  9  stone 
every  second,  which  in  one  minute  is  equi- 
valent to  a  column  of  sugar  having  an 
area  of  one  foot  that  soars  heavenwards  to 
a  ^height  of  72  feet,  that  is  to  sav>  six 
mimites'  supply  would  furnish  a  column 
from  the  summit  of  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  look  down  on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
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i;  foI'o-AS  iimz  i:\t  amttuii:  consumed  by 
b:m  in  a  ;ear  must  be  soniewiiat  bulky. 
As  a  mi-.:cr  of  fact,  it  would  take  sugar 
we  gji:ng  1.133  timfes  [he  avoirdupois  of  ne 
Ne!*jn  Column  :o  aj)[)i;jse  his  annual  appe- 
tr.c :  in  o:rier  words  .lis ;  ear!>  supply  would 
ojmprlse  a  lump  iS^f:.  high  and  uidethat 
would  ejtend  from  Trafalgar  S-juare  to 
the  P^iR'[.a:)l(m«:n:  U  way  of  Northumber- 
land Aveiiu,-.  If  t::is  g'gamic  block  wa.'i 
sliced  up  in;o  iayer.i  one  ffxrt  in  thickness, 
and  ihese  layers  »cr^  divided  inio  sec- 
t:o.^s  25  feet  wde.  then  the  sections  placed 
end  to  en>J  wouid  iufB'.e  10  furm  a  pathway 
of   that    «idi:i 


ing  urt  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected, 
judging  solely  from  the  worlds  product'on, 
a  5  per  cent,  diminution  in  production  .lav- 
ing as  its  corollary  not  a  5  ]>er  cent,  re- 
duction in  our  imports,  as  might  have  been 
eii>e::tcd.  but  a  fall  ng-ofi'  of  alwiit  3  per 
cent. 

To  what  an  enormuus  extent  sugar  enters 
into  our  dietary  WiU  sliown  in  a  recent  work 
entitled,  '■  The  Second  Series  of  Mer 
da.  Statistical  Tables,  and  Charts," 
by  ihe  Board  of  Trade.  The  .' 
weekly  family  income  of  urban  u 
was  fonnd  by  the  compilers  of  this  volume 
to  be  36s.  lod., 
6i  per  cent,  ol 

spent  on  food. 

certained  that 
of  IlK   2>S.  6d. 

rep  resenting 
the  wceklv  cosi 
of  food,  'iijJ. 
was    ex]H;nded 

a  further  Aid. 
on    jam,    mar- 


iTWOi/iPimrme 


J 


the  consum|(- 
tion  in  ihe  near 
future  in  the 
United  King'lom  wili  mo.-f  1 
mate  that  of  other  countries  1 
Already  a  certain  dim 
quantity  of  sugar  imimrtet 
parent,  the  first  ten  months 
ing  a  falling-off,  in  oompa 
returns  of  iqoi.  of  614.0 


;,irl>  approx-- 
an  lieretofore. 
lution  in  the 
has  been  ap- 
)f  1904  jhow- 
■ison  with  ihe 
dent 


to  not  far  short  of  the  aggregate  weight 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Manches- 
ter, and  al  the  close  of  this  ve:ir  the  fall- 
ing-ofr  will  1>K  even  more  marked. 

it  must,  however,  be  admitted,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  un- 
refined sugar  ha-s  shown  an  advance  of 
1,500,000  cwt.  during  the  same  period  (a 
'■bull"  point  for  <hose  who  uphold  the 
i;iu:,se's  ConventioH)    that  the  gross  fall- 


sugar        apart 

from      bread 

and  flour,  meal 

and         butter. 

faniili   budget  than 

is  interesting  to  uciic 

spending  14s,  4jd.  on  food 

the  butchers  and  4.6  |)er  cent,  in  plain 
sugar,  whereas  the  family  sjjeiHliiig  29s. 
8d.  on  food  will  invest  20  |>er  cent,  in 
butcher's  meat  and  4.2  per  cent,  in  sugar, 
from  wh'c'.i  it  is  gathered  that  it  is  easier 
than  sugar. 

)  the  latest  available  returns 
ml  the  manufacturers  of  the 
rttle  Republic  import  ;£454,ooo  worth  of 
ox;oa  liujks  and  beaiis  and  expnn 
^916,000  worth  of  chocolate  in  the  year, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  purchases 
^£430.000  worth.     This  stale  of  affairs  is, 


figured  larger 
any  other  item. 
that  a  familv 


>  forego  meat 
.According  tc 
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ndividuals  who  earn  th«r 
livtlihoml  a.i  grocers,  would  give  work 
to  200. ooo  hands  in  the  facU>ries  t'lat 
wou'.d  be  built  in  addition  to  giving 
an  impetus  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
cun fertioiiery  trade-  That  beet  can  be 
grown  in  this  ojuniry,  by  the  way,  was 
proved  last  year  by  the  Liverjxwl  Cor- 
jjoraiion  on  their  acw.ige  farm  at  Wal- 


times  the  aver- 
age yield  on  the 
Continent,  while 
the        i)ro|)orton 


jrdance  with  what 
night     be     expected    from    a 

in  try  thai  iniportj 
million  and  a  half  tons  of 
sug-.r  and  does  net  hersel  f 
produce  a  fair-si^ed  basin 
full,  though  according  to  Mr. 
Sigmund  Stein,  of  Liverpool, 
(he  well-known  sugar  expert. 
■  soil  of  this 
country  and  Ireland  are 
suitable  for  sugar  beet 
growing  than  an>  where  on 
tSe    Contii 

Mr.  Stein  in  effect,  the  British 
bo  Jity  or  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  to  the  extent 
nf  ;s.  per  civi.,  so  as  to  place 
him  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  Continental  agriculturist,  and  the  sugar 
Industry    that    already    assists    to   employ 


be    called    upon 
to     pa;     for   his 
sug.ir      at      the 
per    lb.,  that  obtained  in 
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BEFORE  man's  v'bsion  was  intensified 
and  instructed  by  the  revealing 
power  of  the  m'croscupe,  he  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  child  who  had,  sinoe  its  earliest 
menaory,  been  confined  in  a  high  tower 
with  a  distant  view  uf  the  green  fields. 
Although  told  that  the  yreen -coloured 
patches  in  the  distance  ivere  lields,  yet,  in 
truth,  the  child  would  hav*  little  or  no  con- 
ception of  what  a  field  really  was.  Tnen. 
if  at  some  future  time,  when  he  had 
reached  a  thoughtful  age,  his  liberty  was 
given  'him,  and  he  went  towards  those 
fields,  viewed  su  often  from  his  dbtant 
tower,  he  would  at  <Kice  be  overwhe!me<i 
by  the  details  of  the  individual  plant  leaves 
and  flower  blooms  that  ■xwnposed  ihosu 
sheets  of  evergreen  he  knew  so  well.  It 
would  then  naturallj  follow  that  a  careful 
analysis  of  details  would  have  to  be  made, 
so  that  a  new  and  more  irutliful  concep- 
tion of  what  constitules  a  field  should  be 
formed. 

So  it  was  with  maji  when  the  microscope 
first  assisted  him  to  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  things  organic  and  inorganic  that  sur- 
round him.  And  so  it  is  to-day  with  the 
tyro  w'iK)  views  through  the  microscope 
even  the  most  common  and  familiar  objects 
with  »v1iich  he  feels  himself  well  acquaint- 
ed. He  might,  witn  apparent  truth,  reason 
that,  by  enlarging  an  object  and  revealing 
the  details  of  its  structure,  lie  would  better 
understand  it,  but  that  would  be  correct 
only  in  a  limited  degree.  It  would  l>e 
quite  true  that,  after  those  details  'had  been 
analysed  and  their  relative  values  con- 
sidered, he  would  know  more  about  it,  yet 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  at  first,  the 
fresh  details  disclosed  by  the  microscope 
add  to  the  complexity  rather  than  remove 
It      Let  me  give  a  practical  example. 

Everybody,  doubtl«ss,  Is  familiar  with 
the  common  blue-lottle-fly,  and  has  ob- 
served its  six  black  legs,  and.  probably, 
concluded  t'lat  ihe.-ie  tenuinate  in  six  feet. 


Now,  if  a  detadied  teg  of  the  blow-fly  is 
seen  by  a  person  possessing  normal  vision, 
he  would  have  liitle  difficulty  on  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  looking  at  the 
leg  of  a  fly;  and  if  it  should  be  viewed 
through  a  readmg-glasi,  it  would  probably 
be  even  more  easily  d'stinguished  as  such. 
But  now  let  us  place  under  a  microscope  a 
small  portion  of  thia  insea's  leg,  which 
roughly  measures  three- sigh tlis  of  an  inch 


in  length  ;  say  we  magnify  the  twenty-fifth 
part  of  an  inch  of  tbe  foot  end,  and  see 
what  is  then  revealed.  The  result  is 
sh'iwn  in  Figs,  r  and  2,  and  I  woniler  hoiv 
many  of  my  readers  would  recogni/e  t'lesu 
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FIG.    2.         FOOT  OF  ULOW-FLY  T    SIDE   VIEW. 

objects  as  Any  i)ortions  from  ihe  foot  end 
of  iJie  legs  of  llie  familiar  l>low-fly— yet 
such  is  ihe  fact. 

It  will  Ije  seen  tli;it  various  details  have 
oome  intu  view,  which,  previously,  «ere 
quite  unknown  to  us.  Wihat  ari:  the!^e 
curious  sfructures?  And  what  is  their 
function?  are  questions  that  naturally 
follow. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  thai  each 
foot  of  the  blow-fly  is  provided  with  a  |iair 
of  stout  claws.  These  are  of  service  to 
the  insect  when  walking  over  rough  sur- 
faces or  penetrating  liny  rrevices  quite  in- 


visible to  human  sight.  For  example, 
when  it  climbs  a  perpendicular  wall,  or 
walks  upside-down  upon  a  ceiling,  b^ie  ap- 
parently .-smooth  surface  has  sufficient 
roughness  for  these  tiny  claws  to  get 'a  grip 
uiwn  it.  However,  it  occasionally  occurs 
chat  the  blow-fly  lias  other  situations  to 
meet,  where  it  cannot  use  these  hooked 
claws  to  any  adiantage.  For  instance,  in 
its  casual  roaming,  it  may  alight  upon  the 
smooth  surf:ioe  of  the  butcher's  scales  and 
dislies;  or,  occasionally  it  api>ears  10  con- 
fuse the  transparent  window  panes  of  tihe 
.shop  with  tilt:  surrounding  atmosphere.  In 
the  latter  case,  we  see  it  butting  at  the 
glass,  with  alternate  rambles  up  and  down 
I'le  pane,  as  if  it  were  in  a  great  stale  of 
perplexity  over  ihe  inexplicable  discovery 
ihat  a  portion  uf  tlie  atmosphere  had  sud- 
denly become  lough  and  hard  to  jienetrate. 

The  point  we  need  to  particularly  ob- 
s<;rve,  ihowever,  is  thai  ihe  fly  walks  up  the 
perpendicular,  smooth  glass  with  perfect 
ease,  although  there  is  here  ix)  rough  sur- 
face on  whioa  its  claws  can  find  a  hold. 
This  brings  us  to  the  next  point  in  the 
anatomy  of  tlie  foot  of  this  insect,  namely, 
the  two  pads  .sf'en  between  the  claws. 
These  pads  .ire  brought  into  play  on  such 
.smooth  surfaces  as  that  of  glass  and  simi- 
lar materials,  the  claws  l^ing  then  thrown 
back,  one  to  each  side,  beneath  the  foot 
and  out  of  the  way  ;  ju.-!t  as,  when  the 
claws  are  in  u.'ic,  Che  pads  are  lifted  up 
bftween  them,  also  to  l;e  out  of  the  way. 

These  pads  •it  flaps  act  by  adhesion, 
and  for  a  long  time  were  thought  to  hold, 
like  suckers,  by  forming  a  vacuum ;  but 
wiSen  siiiue  flies  were  put  into  a  vessel 
from  which  the  air  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
flies  still  adiKz'red,  it  was  conclusively 
shown  Ihat  a  mi.itake  ihad  been  made;  and 
some    other    explanation    «as    ne-'essary. 


FIG.    3.       FOOT  OF   ICHNEUMON -FLY. 

.\  fi>ol  nilftpted  for  ptfiipirnt  nn  tlic  Wliis  of  cnterpilLin 
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Since  then,  h  haj  been  observed  chat  the  un- 
der side  of  these  foot  flaps  are  studded  witli 
tiny  hairs  wh'ch  exude  a  sticlty  fluid,  and 
it  ha^,  therefore,  l>een  surmised  that  this 
fiecretion  IxM'h  expels  the  air  from  beneath 
tlie  pads  and  at  the  sanK  time  gums  the 
pads  to  the  smooth  surfai.-e.  In  this  way 
it  is  explained  that,  wlien  we  find  a  dead 
fly  still  ao.Tering  t<j  a  window  pane  or 
frame,  it  secreted  this  sticky  fluid  while 
its  strengtii  was  failing,  and  later  l)ec-amL- 
too  feeble  to  remove  its  feet  again.  Of 
course,  a  hold  of  this  kind  would  stand  a 


liere  b  perhaps  the  mojt  prubabk,  and  the 
one  most  largely  accepted  amongst  zoolo- 
gists. 

The  remaining 
tx)tic«  jn  the  blow.fl; 
bristles  which  clothe 
the  lunger  and  more 
"  touch -bristles  "  seer 
w-'.ilch  are  probably 
sense  of  touch,  andsei 


worih>  of 
s  foot  are  tlie  stout 
its  joiirts,  and,  aJso, 
delicate  one-  termed 
nearest  tlie  pads, 
associated  with  the 
'e  to  direct  the  insect 
suitable  foot-holds.  The  coarser  bristles 
ly  serve  a  varietv  of  purpose.^  in  the 
jnomy  of  tlie  insect,  acting  as  brushes, 


FIG.    4.        HF.AD   AND  ONE   OV  THE    1 

considerable  puM,  and  so  it  bears  the 
weight  of  the  fl)-  when  upside-down.  When 
the  active  fly  ivould  lift  its  f'»t.  it  loosens 
the  pad  by  roUing  it  off  the  surface  from 
opposite  sides,  just  as  we  might  readily 
open  an  envelope  by  pulling  up  die  Hap  by 
th?  point  before  it  has  properlv  stuck,  al- 
though it  would  be  extremely  diflicull  to 
open  by  pulling  direcilv  from  above. 

Although  various  views  in  explanation  of 
the  esact  u.se  of  these  adhesive  organs 
W'hich  are  familiar  on  manv  other  flies  be- 
sides the  blow-fly,  and  also  on  bees,  but- 
terflies, and  other  insects,  have  been  put 
forward  from  time  lo  time,  let  thai  given 
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with,  no  large  effort  of  the  imaginaiioii  \v  II 
b2  required  10  understand  ho«-  the  cater- 
pillars are  persuaded  into  a  gentle  suiimis- 
sion  to  the  egg- depositing  business,  w'len 
gripped  with  six  feet  like  this. 

We  begin  now  to  grasp  ilie  fact  that 
the  varied  and  wonderful  strm'tures  and 
modifications  revealed  in  inserts'  fei'l  wlien 
viewed  by  t'le  microscope  ha\e  to  do, wiili 
the  economy  of  the  indivdiuil  insect.  This 
fact  becomes  plainer  still  as  we  inve.'iti- 
gate.  For  example,  in  illustration  Fig,  4 
is  .shown  the  head 
and  one  of  the  fore 
tegs  of  the  common 
flea,  the  second 
fore  leg  being 
partly  shown.  This 
lively  insect  is  seen 
to  be  waving  its  leg 
with  a  kind  of 
mcvement  which 
seems  to  imply, 
"  Just  a  moment, 
and  I  will  be  with 
vou  !" 

We  see  in  lh"s 
fore  leg  some  ex- 
traordinary 

it  i&otily  an  insect  s 
leg,  and  great  mus- 
cular development 
— as  one  niiglit  ex- 
pect, cnnsiilerinf; 
the  flea's  marvel- 
lous jumping  capa- 
bilities— and  some 
more  of  the 


:)  the  ground,  < 
.egetar 


ba^al 
;idering 


brist 


spii 


of 


cnaractenstLc 

the  legs  of  insect=.  '  .suf.f. 

Also,  v.-e  note  thai 

the     feet      termin:ite     in      two      (ielicate 

claws,  by  means  <if  which  it  retains  its  con 

nection  with  fae  soft  skin  of  its  host. 

It  will  be  interesfng  to  mak-e  a  little 
comparison  with  the  legs  uf  this  parasitic 
insect.  Let  ii.<,  for  ex.im])le.  I'onsirier 
another  familiar  pacasite.  viz., 
largely 


evidence 


sh  sep- 1  i  ck —  \va  i  ch 

at  sheep-shearing. 

the  foot  of  this  insect  is  shown  under  the 

same  enlargement  as  that  of  tlie  previous 

illustration  of  the  flea.       If,  however,  we 

compare  the  feet  nf  these  two  p,Tra;ites. 


«<:  see  at  once  the  delicacy  of  theonecom- 
[lared  witii  t.\e  obher.  The  legs  and  feet 
of  the  flea  are  adapted  for  a  soft  bodied 
host,  while  ih'ise  "(  the  sheep-tick  are 
s  pec  i  all}'  formed  for  weeping  about 
amongst  the  wi-ol  on  tie  toufjher  skin  of 
ihe  .'iheep. 

.\nd.  by  Ihe  \\:i\.  .slieKp  tick.^  art;  said  to 
leave  their  prey-  for  breeding  purposes, 
carrjiiig  cm  iiie.se  functions  i)eneat';i  stones 
simil.tr  situations,  be- 
for  the  time  being. 
However,  the  crav- 
ing for  blood  re- 
turns in  due  course, 
when,  we  are  told, 
they  ascend  the 
stems  of  grasses. 
atKl  while  holding 
on  with  their  fore 
legs,  extend  their 
les.  and 
in  this  altitude  they 
wait  until  some 
woolly  sheep  rubs 
against  them,  and 
so  once  more  t  lev 
find  a  victim.  I.o-ik 
at  the  iJlustrafon 
again,  and 
noie  how  perfectlv 
the  legs  and  claw's 
ari'  adapted  for 
this  performance. 

Although     fully- 
devf-li.iied      insei'ts 


caierpil- 
I'e  often 
with   as 


Oil  careful  obser- 
vat  on,  however,  v  liscniT  that  th" 'egsof 
caterpillars  are  of  uvo  (li,<tinct  kinds.  The 
fir.^t  three  pairs  iaper  from  the  body,  are 
jointed,  and  terminate  in  a  claw  (Fig.  6). 
and  I'lHse  are  the  chief  organs  of  locomo- 
tion. It  iiflen  haiij^ns,  though,  that  the 
caterp'llar.  while  reaching  luii  to  the  green 
leaves  on  which  it  feeds,  'la^  to  loose  its 
hold  with  the^e  first  three  ]iairs  of  legs, 
and  then  the  hiixkr  pairs  of  "pro-legs  " 
or  clasping  organs  come  into  use.  These 
pro-legs  can  be  lengthened  mrt  and  with- 
drawn   again,    muc'i    afl.r  the  manner  oC 
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the  "  horns  "  of  snails,  and  each  tixil 
is  terminated  -with  a  row  of  hornj 
hooks  on  its  inner  edge  (Fig.  7). 
which  penetrate  tiny  inequalities  ^l 
surface  in  the  branches  and  lea\i 
and  so  give  the  caterpillar  a  fir- 
grip.  In  this  manner  is  explain-' 
that  clinging  or  "creepy  "  sensalln 
which  a  caterpillar  gives  lo  the  ban  I 
i«hen  it  crawls  over  it. 

Only  the  first  three  pairs  of 
jointed  legs  are  legs  proper,  however, 
and  these  remain  throughout  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  insect,  becom- 
ing the  true  jointed  legs  of  the  per- 
fect insect.  The  fleshy  pro-legs,  or 
clinging  organs,  being  mere  mem- 
branous projections  of  the  skin,  dis- 
appear when  the  c-.iterpill.ir  makes 
its  last  moult,  befrire  becoming  ;i 
.pupa  or  chrysal's. 

So  we  see  that  insects'  feet  are 
^^  marvellously  adapted  to  their  en- 
^L  vironment  and  circumstatjcesin  life, 
^H  If  we  glance  at  aquatic  insects  this 
^H  becomes  even  more  obvious.  Every- 
^H  body  has  probably  f>bserved,  when 
^^fe    quietly  approaching  a  pond,  some  of 


t'ne  familiar  black  diving  beetles, 
which  often  rest  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  when  they  come  up  to  take 
in  vheir  supply  of  air,  which  they  get 
from  the  atmosphere.  On  the 
sJightest  movement  of  the  observer, 
ihey  disappear  with  astonishing 
rapiuity  into  the  watery  depths,  this 
inanceuvre  being  efft-cted  by  means  of 
[heir  hind  legs,  which  are  beauti- 
fultiy  adapted  for  aquatic  locomo-  , 
lion.  One  of  these  legs  is  shown  in 
rig.  8,  and  it  is  seen  to  be  well-de- 
veloped, and  both  briiadened  and 
flattened,  and  fringed  with  stiff 
hairs  along  its  edges.  These  hairs 
open  and  spread  out,  presenting  a 
surface  to  the  water  when  the  stroke 
IS  made,  and  are  depressed  when  the 
leg  returns,  and  in  this  way  the  in- 
sect Is  provided   with  most  efficient 

The  principle  swimming  organs 
with  nearly  all  adult  aquatic  insects 
are  the  hind  legs,  and  .mother 
very  Ijeajtiful  aiv3  remarkable 
e\,iiii|il(.-  in,i\   be  insi.iii';t;ii  'n  the  leg 


of  [he  little  wliiilwig  or  whirligig 
beetles  sten  on  almost  ait)  liunny  day  dur- 
ing summei  or  winter  Id  qiuet  nooks  of 
rivers,  carrying  on  th«ir  mazy  turning  and 
whirlings  on  the  surface  of  tJie  water  in 
most  merry  fashion.  Of  course,  to  carry 
out  sui:h  nunceiLvres  as  cliese  sudden  twisi- 
ings  and  turnings,  a  special  organ  is 
needed,  and  in  this  rase  tJie  hinder  pairs  of 
legs  are  the  mnililled  .'Jtniclutes,  Hn-  joints 


stance  the  fore  leg,  is  toe  water-si:orpit)n — 
a  flattened,  dingy -coloured  insect,  of  slug- 
gish hat»its,  which  is  a^  often  as  not  mis-  ' 
taken  for  a  bit  of  dead  leaf ;  and  in  this 
way  it  prci)ably  deceiies  its  prey.  Its 
method  is  to  lie  in  wait  until  a  worm — or 
wjme  aquatic  larva  comes  near,  and  this  it 
suddenly  seizes  with  a  fore  leg  Ihke  that 
shown  in  i'lg.  lo.  It  should  f>e  notified 
that  this  lore  leg  acts  clasp-knife  fashion, 
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forming  a  series  of  plate.'i  which  open  out 
and  form  an  expanding  paddle,  each  joint 
being  fringed  with  iia*  hairs,  which  pro- 
bably help  to  present  a  greater  surface  to 
the  water.  One  of  these  legs  is  shown  in 
Fig.  9,  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  witji 
considerable  modification,  the  two  claws,  so 
characteristic  of  the  feet  of  beetles,  are 
still  retained. 

Another   pond    insect    that    presents     ;i 
cnrinui    leg  modificati"n.  bitt  in    this  in- 


the  brnadest  joint  being  gmnved  and  pos- 
sessing strong  muscles,  by  means  of  which 
tbeblade-iike  portion  is  pulled  down  upon 
it,  the  victim,  of  course,  being  gripped 
between  them. 

As  a  concluding  j;x,imple  we  may  leava 
a'tuaJic  iiisei^ts  and  consider  one  of  subter- 
ranean habits,  namely,  the  mole -cricket 
This  insect  exca^'ates  its  burrows  by  means 
of  its  mar\-ellous  fi>re  legs,  which  are  won- 
ilerfully  s[iei-iali»ed  for  the  work,  Itringji 
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strong    hands  of  the 


this    feature,  indeed, 
the  insect  derives  ilS" 


The  fore  legs,  !iU- 
the     hands    of     tht 


traordinary    strength, 
and    those    joints  of 


IJy  slen- 
der, have  developed 
here  iiHo  four  leys, 
and  strong  projections 
used  for  digging  out 
the  soil  (I'ig.  II),  the 
foot  ;  -ing  tennin:ited 
with  a  small  joint 
which  bears  two  claws. 

Another  feature  of  interest,  also  shown 
in  the  illuBtration,  is  the  curious  oval  open- 
ing seen  at  the  back  portion  of  thij  digging 
organ.       This  is  one  of  the  ears  of  t';iis 


;  the  he:iring  or;;,ins  <jf  rrifkets  and      g*ng 


green  gra-whiiiip'-rs,  strange  to  say,  ateS 
found  placed  in  this  curious  position  below  I 
the  knee. 

On  t'le  opposite  side  of  the  fore  leg  to: fl 
thai  shoivn  in  the  illustraton,  on  the  dig*" 


i  OP  THE  EXPANDING   PADDLES 
;    WHIHI.ICIC     BEETUE. 


parts,  are  |il.ifed  siwne  other  stnHig.  I 
projections  which  point  outwardlJ 
and  sen-e  the  insect  to  cut  througb'l 
any  strong  routs  with  which  it  may  f 
hiippen  to  meet  while  making  its  ex-T 
ravations;  these  projei'tions  are'l 
bruug'it  in  contact  with  similar  prO 
minences  higher  up  the  leg,  the  tw 
sets  forming  [oge;her  most  efficient^ 
shears. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  wonders 
of  anatomy  ex'.iih'ted  by  the  micro-i' 
scope  in  the  feet  and  legs  of  insects 
are  not  provided  for  mere  ornamen- 
tation, but,  invariably,  serve  some 
other  and  practical  purpose  in  the 
economy    of    the    insect  that   bear^ 

And  it  is  equally  clear  that,  with- 
out the  agency  of  the  mVrosrope, 
much  that  is  to  us  extraordinary  ia 
the  movements  of  insects  would  re- 
main inexplicable  or  only  explicablp 
on  some  hypofiesis  whicii  we  b.id  no 
means  of  verifying  w'th  certainty, 
The  microicope  thus  reveals  to  ui 
the  most  astonishing  diversities  of 
structure  in  these  tiny  organs  of  tiny 
in.sect.s  as  wonderfui  in  their  perfect 
adnptlvene^f!  to  variing  condil'ons  of 
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life  as  the  diversified  structures  of  larger 
creatures  with  which  we  are  more  familiar. 
And  one  conclusion  which  we  may  draw 


tion  on  a  large  scale  only.  Her  minutest 
work  is  fashioned  with  a  deftness,  a  per- 
fection of  form  to  utility,  a  del'cacy  com- 


FIG.  II.  ONE  OF  THE  FORE  LEGS  OF  THE  MOLE-CBICKET,  BY 
MEANS  OF  WHICH  IT  DIGS  ITS  BURROWS.  THE  OVAL  OPENING 
SEEN  BEHIND  TI!E  DIGGING  BLADES  15  ONE  OF  THE  INSECt'S 
EARS. 


from  these  studies  in  the  minuiter  forms  of 
nature  is  that,  whether  she  is  working  on  a 
large  or  a  small  scale,  she  works  with  ex- 
traordinary precijion.  Nature  is  no  clumsy 
artificer.  limited  by  coarse  tools  to  produc- 


bined  with  strength  that  must  inspire  in 
us  an  e\er- increasing  wonder  and  awe,  the 
more  dec[)ly  we  penetrate  into  her  mys- 
teries. That  t;ie  study  is  fiascinating  I 
hope  thi.'i  article  goes  to  prove. 


CHARLES    THONGER 


IN  the  gathering  giuw  of  morning  Hana 
San  went  down  to  her  daily  toil  in 
Daisiu's  paddy  fieMs — DaiKiu,  the  hunch- 
back, with  his  yellow,  wrinkled  face  and 
shifty,  pig-like  eyes.  Wit'i  her  small. 
brown  hands  she  disentangled  the  rice 
plants  and  set  them  in  little  clusters  at 
regular  distances  over  the  swampy  flats. 
The  houH  were  long,  but  Hana  San  had 
tieen  born  to  work,  and  she  did  not  'X)m- 
plain  on  that  account.  What  she  envied 
was  the  gay  chatter  of  her  companions,  the 
song  of  Nachi  and  the  tinkling  satnisen  of 
Miya,  who  played  among  the  plum  groies 
when  darkness  ihad  set  and  the  fireflies 
danced  in  the  shadows.  For  Hana  San 
was  lonely,  very  lonely,  and  when  evening 
came  and  the  snowy  si  opes*  of  distant  Fuji 
glowed  with  all  the  glory  of  the  western 
sky,  she  climbed  the  misty  hillside  with  an 
aching  heart. 

"  Surely  he  would  oome  to-night !  To- 
night S"  How  many  times  had  sSe  said 
the  iwords  in  her  heart.  But  morning 
came,  and  still  she  listened  for  his  foot- 
fall. 

Faithful,  simple-minded  little  Hana 
San,  wliat  should  she  know  of  war,  that 


terrible  blood -red  beast,  which  strode 
through  the  land  with  dripping  jaws  and 
cruel  fangs?  Her  life  was  of  the  sun- 
shine, the  flowers,  and  the  hum  of  bees,  the 
temple  bell,  and  the  soft  green  of  the 
paddy  flelds.  She  realised  in  a  dumb, 
mysterious  way  that  her  country  was  in 
danger,  that  a  great  and  mighty  nation  was 
trying  to  crush  it,  and  that  Kato,  her  hus- 
band, had  left  her  to  help  the  great  cause. 

Life  without  Kato— what  was  it?  A 
weary  round  of  grey  moiiotony.  a  daily 
liope  which  bIos.somed  as  a  flower,  only  to 
Iw  nipped  and  blighte<l  by  cruel  disap- 
poifltment.  If  only  she  lived  in  fme  of  the 
big  towivi,  .she  might  have  heard  news  of 
him.  bul  news  never  came  to  the  tiny  vil- 
lage, buried  among  the  azalea  groves,  the 
glory  of  Dai  Nippon,  in  which  ihe  lived. 

True ;  m\st€rious  packets  bearing  tidings 
of  the  outside  world  came  at  regular  inter- 
vals to  Dai^u,  in  whose  fields  she  worked 
all  day.  But  Daisiu — the  thought  of  him 
made  her  shudder — never  told  anyone 
what  he  heard.  Once  she  plucked  up 
courage  to  ask  him  if  he  could  tell  her  any- 
thing of  Kato.  She  remembered  how 
strangely  he  had  behaved — how  a  iudden 
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light  had  come  into  his  cunning  eyes — how 
he  had  railed  his  thick  lips,  and  waited 
before  replying. 

She  did  not  know  how  in  that  pause  he 
had  werghed  the  chances  of  Kato'5  return, 
and  knew  that  thev  were  as  one  in  ten 
thousand. 

"  No,  he  knew  nothing,  but  he  would 
enquire — he  had  means  of  finding  out — 
she  must  be  patient." 

And  from  that  dav  he  had  alwav5 
.>eemed  interested  in  her.  Often  when  she 
was  stooping  at  her  work,  her  fingers 
twined  among  the  matted  root.s  of  the  rice 
plants,  she  had  turned  to  find  Dai^iu 
standing  watching  her.  Why  was  his  face 
so  terrible?  He  was  not  so  ugly  as  blind 
Taro.  who  sat  begging  for  alms  by  the 
side  of  the  hill  road.  And  vet  there  was 
something  she  could  not  define — a  malig- 
nant gleam  of  .satisfaction  in  his  eyes,  a 
look  of  crafty  design,  as  though  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  foretell  the  future,  and 
the  future  was  pleasant  to  him. 

She  thought,  too,  of  the  time  when  one 
evening  he  had  sat  in  his  little  office  paying 
the  workers  as  they  left  the  fields ;  how  he 
had  left  her  until  last,  and  had  paid  her 
more  than  her  due.  It  was  not  until  she 
reached  her  home  that  she  found  out  his 
mistake,  and,  full  of  fear,  had  hastened 
back  to  tell  him.  He  was  not  in  the  office, 
and  she  harl  found  him  stand' ng  wrapped 
in  thought,  a  solitary  grey  figure  at  the 
edge  of  the  misty  paddy  fields.  He  had 
not  moved  as  she  hent  before  him,  holding 
out  the  money,  but  had  stared  hard  at  her, 
and  did  not  seem  surprise^l. 

"  Keep  it,  Hana  San,  for  you  are  pretty, 
and  must  not  want,"  he  had  said,  and  whei 
she  had  left  him  and  was  back  again  on 
ihe  road,  she  could  see  he  had  turned  and 
was  following  her  with  liJs  e\es.  She 
often  thought  of  it  with  wonder,  for 
Dai.siu  was  a  miser,  and  undeq)aid  every- 
one. 

But  as  the  days  slii)j>efi  backward  and 
the  sno^vy  plum  i>etals  fell  to  the  ground, 
giving  place  to  the  rosy  pink  of  the  cherry, 
and  the  mauve  and  while  of  the  wistaria, 
she  grew  yet  more  troubled.  For  there 
was  no  sign  of  Kato,  no  word  from  him, 
to  CLjmfort  her  iching  h::art.  Worse  than 
all,  the  truth  of  Daisiu's  liberality  and  his 
strange  glances  had  l^een  slowly  borne  to 
her.     For  months  she  had  noticed  his  in- 


terest in  her  without  fathoming  its  true 
meaning,  and  had  accepted  thankfully  and 
unsuspectingly  the  added  wage  which  he 
dropped  into  her  liiile  brown  hand,  as  he 
made  his  weekly  payments. 

It  was  O  Sada  San  who  had  told  her. 
Sada  San,  who  was  jealous  of  her  beauty, 
and  who  never  failed  to  ferret  out  other 
pt^oples  secrets. 

She  <^>uld  hardy  believe  it,  it  was  hor- 
rible. 

Daisiu  loved  her  !     Daisiu  love<J  her  ! 

The  words  of  Sada  San,  spoken  with  a 
sneer,  as  though,  indeed,  it  were  no  envi- 
able thing.  l)uzzed  in  herchild-ish  brain  con- 
tinually. 

What  could  there  be  in  her  that  .should 
make  Daisiu  cast  on  her  the  eye  of  favour  ? 
Daisiu,  with  his  many  rice  fields  and  his 
labourers.  Daisiu,  Who  was  rich,  and  lent 
out  money  on  usury.  Resides,  was  she  not 
married  to  Kato?  Hana  San  could  not 
umJerstanrl  it-  how  should  she?  For  in 
her  simple  mind  there  was  no  knowledge 
of  the  love  of  men  such  as  Daisiu. 

If  Hana  San's  little  bronze  mirror,  the 
same  that  s'he  brought  from  the  home  of 
her  childliood,  could  have  si)oken,  it  would 
have  told  of  a  face  which  was  as  pure  and 
l>eaiuiful  as  the  lotus  flower  in  bkx^m.  Of 
full  red  lips,  of  wondrous  olive  skin 
damasked  with  the  blush  of  morning,  of 
pearly  teeth  and  brown  black  hair.  Of 
eyes  in  who.>e  dej)ths  lurked  s^jft  fancies 
and  budding  passions,  of  starry  nights  and 
summer  davs. 

Daisiu  realised  it  perfectly. 

That  n-ight  Hana  San  crept  (^ut  into  the 
moonbeams  and  watched  t'he  twinkling 
lights  in  the  village  disapi>ear  one  by  one. 
The  stillness  was  broken  by  the  plaintive 
iv/tcs  of  Mivas  samiseu^  as  s!ie  i)laved  in 
ihe  little  tea  house  on  the  hill.  A  ripple 
of  laughter  came  to  her,  lyrrne  on  the 
scente^l  breeze  of  night;  a  moth  brushed 
past  and  was  lost  in  the  shadows.  Then 
the  samisen  was  silent,  and  the  laughter 
dierl  away.  Far  below,  she  could  see  the 
mists  rising  above  Daisiu's  pa3dy  fields, 
and  their  icy  coldness  seemed  to  steal 
across  her  heart. 

H01V  lonely  she  felt  \  The  earth  was 
filled  with  shadows  and  nameless  terrors; 
each  bush  and  tree  seemed  to  bend  towards 
h^r  in  a  spirit  of  infjuiry.  A  greit  hush 
had  fallen,  and  It  ?«wow\  ^&  ^^c*i>\s^  ^^s^^:^''.- 
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less  ears  were  listening  for  somt  sound 
which  must  come  from  her.  With  a  little 
hushed  cry  she  sank  to  the  warm  earth,  and 
her  lips  moved  with  tender,  passionate 
yearning. 

"  Kato  !     Kato  !*' 

The  moon  rose  in  stately  splendour,  and 
caused  black  shadows  of  tree  iuxl  branch 
t»»  stretch  themselves  across  the  ground.  It 
touched,  too,  the  little  crumpled  figure  ot 
Hana  San.  Slowly  the  soft  folds  of  her 
kimono  fell  from  her  face,  and  around  her 
dark  eyes  were  rings  of  shadow.  Far 
away  the  silver  shape  of  Fuji  rose  an  silent 
majesty,  clear  and  lucent  in  the  pale  virgin 
light. 

Hana  San  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in  the 
fullness  of  her  sorrow  prayed  to  the  god- 
dess of  the  mountain,  great  Asama.  In 
her  childii^h  entreaty  there  was  but  one 
great  cry : 

"Kato!    Kato!" 

Surely  he  would  come  to  her.  She  felt 
that  he  was  thinking  of  iier  then — her 
lover,  her  husband. 

But  as  she  turned  to  go,  her  eyes  fell 

again  on  the  white  mists    whidh  mai4ced 

the  rioe  fields  of  Daisiu.  tihe  himohbadc. 

«     «     # 

It  was  paeony  time,  and  Hana  San  was 
resting  by  the  sacred  lotus  pond,  wbich  is 
near  the  little  shrine  of  Kwannon.  The 
mossy  roof  cf  the  temple  slx>wed  against 
the  blue  sky,  and  tlie  worshippers,  gay  but- 
terflies in  their  bright  kimofios,  passed  in 
fluttering  groups  under  the  a-e<I  iorri,  up 
the  twisted  patbway,  overshadowed  by 
giant  cryptomerias,  into  the  courtyard.  It 
was  holiday,  and  tlie  crowd,  no  longer  blue- 
clad  workers,  blossomed  out  in  all  the  glory 
of  festal  finery  and  silken  obis.  But  Hana 
San  had  not  the  heait  to  do  as  the  others. 
She  sat  apart  by  the  lotus  jwnd,  a  pathetic 
little  figure,  her  head  bent. 

"  Hana  San  Hana  San  !'*  they  cried  ; 
but  she  heeded  them  not. 

In  the  dim  mystery  of  the  temple, 
shaven  priests  served  continually,  with 
weird  chanting  and  endless  postulations ; 
the  soft  tones  of  bronze  bells  rose  above 
the  shuffling  murmur  made  by  the  feet  of 
the  faithful. 

A  woman  with  her  little  one  on  her  arm 
Btioked  the  worn  face  of  Binzuilu,  and 
then  touched  her  baby.  Binzuru,  who 
cures  the  ills  of  all  who  toudh  him.      A 


child -mother  dropjied  a  tiny  doll  in  the  lap 
of  Kishi  Bojin,  wliose  face,  full  of  com- 
paasion    and  pity,    looks  down    on   those 
whose  children  have  been  called  away  by 
the  gods.     Further  on  sounded  the  chink- 
chink  of  copper  coins,  as  a  group  who  had 
received  blessings  threw  their  paper-covered 
offerings.     The  voice  of  prayer  from  many 
lips  sounded  like  waves  beating  on  a  dis- 
tant shore,  or  like  the  hum  of  bees. 
But  no  one  prayed  for  Hana  San. 
Along  the    pathway    through  the  trees 
came  the  figure  of  a  man.     It  was  Daisiiu. 
He   moved    quickly,    and    his  small  eyes 
scanned  the  crowd  as  though  they  sought 
to  find  someone.  For  a  moment  he  paused, 
then   turned  towards  the  pond  where  the 
sacred  lilaes  opened  their  petals  to  the  sun. 
"  Hana  San,"  he  said,  "  I  have  news." 
At  his  vxiice  she  started. 
Why  had  he  followed  her  there?  Daisiu 
never  prayed,  except  to  the  Inaii,   whose 
power  it  is  to  grant  a  fruitful  rice  harvest. 
Hana  San  was  frightened. 

In  his  hiuid  Dadsiu  held  a  slip  of  paper. 
Agaiins^  itfi  wU'teness  his  thin  yellow  fingers 
looked  like  the  talons  of  some  great  bird. 

"  It  is  of  Kato,"  he  continued,  and 
watched  her  face  out  of  the  corners  of  his 
bloodshot  eyes. 

"  Kato  !"  she  cried.  "  Qh,  tell  me  is  he 
coming?     My  husband,  my  loved  one  !'* 

Daisiu  paused,  and  his  fingers  closed 
over  the  paper. 

"  He  is  dead,"  he  said  abruptly,  and  his 
thick  lips  moved  outwards. 

Hana  San  did  not  stir.  H,is  eyes  seemed 
to  fascinate  her  like  those  of  a  seri>ent. 
But  the  damask  had  fled  from  her  cheek, 
and  her  hands  were  clenched. 

"  He  fell  in  the  great  battle.,  and  sleeps 
among  the  snows/'  continued  Daisiu. 
"  You  are — ,'*  he  hesitated  and  touclicd  her, 
"  vou  are  free.*' 

Stall  Hana  San  uttered  no  sound.  She 
realised  his  words,  but  their  niL-an'ng  was 
hiddv^n. 

**  Kato  was  dead.  Kato  dead."  Her 
lips  moved,  as  ishe  repeated  the  words  over 
and  over. 

Daisiu  stcxxl  perfectly  still,  and  she  felt 
that  his  eyes  were  drawing  her  towards 
him,  by  some  power  which  was  unknown 
and  terrible. 

"  You  understand.  Hana  San.  You  are 
free — f rae.     Death  is  nothing  but  the  gate- 
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wav  of  Nirvana.  Yours  i^  the  life,  tliink  of 
i.'s  meaning.  A  lonely  life — ugh.  The 
b*rd  does  not  die  because  the  hunter  has 
snared  her  mate ;  the  cricket's  note  Ls  heard 
in  the  grass,  though  her  companion  i-s 
trodden  under  foot.'' 

He  bent  his  face  towards  «her,  and  the 
lines  about  his  mouth  deepened.  Her 
cheeks  f'^h  his  hot  breath,  and  she  shrank 
dnstinrtively  from  him.  ^For  a  moment  she 
wavered,  and  lier  dark  eyes  looked  straight 
into  his.  But  her  wavering  was  of  fear 
and  dumbness. 

Daisiu  saw  it.  He  stra'ghtened  h'mself, 
and  the  muscles  of  his  face  relaxed.  Slowly 
his  eyes,  greedy  in  their  gaze,  followed  the 
I)atterned  lines  of  'her  kimono,  and  his  lips 
m.>ved  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  motion. 

Hana  San  did  not  stir  under  his  gaze. 
Her  eyes,  wide  open,  were  fixed  full  on 
Ivii.  Her  lips,  just  parted,  showed  her 
w'hite,  even  teeth ;  only  her  bosom  heaved. 

Into  Daisiu's  eyes  came  a  gleam  of 
triumph. 

"  Tis  well.  The  wealth  of  Dais' u'^  rice 
fields  is  better  than  the  sting  of  ix>verty. 
Hunger  is  bad  for  the  body,  and  love 
nourishes  toe  soul.  Hana  San,''  he  -bent 
and  whispered,  "it  wants  but  little  until 
the  shadows  fall,  and  the  scent  of  the  lilies 
floats  on  the  night  breeze," 

He  turned  and  was  gone. 

Until  that  dav  Daisiu  had  never  made 
an  offering ;  he  asked,  but  gave  nothing 
in  return.  Perhaps  his  prayers  were  un- 
answered. But  now  in  the  dim  lig^it  of 
the  te;n])le.  he  pressed  forward  wifh  \\\\t 
cnwd,  and  with  them  cast  a  handful  of 
ajpper  coins  towards  t'he  priests,  who  5to<Kl 
before  the  laccjuered  .shrine  of  lyeyasii. 

*       "H-       * 

Night  had  come,  and  the  air  held  the 
3cent  of  lilies,  even  as  Dais'u  had  sa.'d. 
The  music  and  laughter  of  another  day 
had  died  into  silence,  and  the  moths  flut- 
tered backwards  and  forwards  on  n<r5eless 
wings.  But  there  was  no  m<H)n  to  'thn)\v 
stnuige  shadows  on  the  ground,  and  the 
rain  clouds  gathered  round  liic  brow  of 
Fuji,  and  hurried  onwards. 

Beside  the  dim  light  which  burnt  before 
her  household  gods.  Hana  San  bowed  her 
\^\i\  'LS  thcnigh  in  prayer.  Long  she  knelt. 


but  no  words  came.  Her  small  mind 
could  not  compass  what  had  come  to  pass ; 
t'he  true  meaning  of  life  and  dealh  had 
never  yet  been  shown  her.  The  past  was^ 
all  so  shadowy  and  unreal,  the.  futtlre 
alone  she  saw  clearly.  It  ma^  her 
tremble.  But  deep  down  in  her.  heart,  far 
below  tlie  adiing  sorrow,  was  a  thcmght 
which  seemed  to  i)ervade  'her  whole  being, 
— 'her  love  for  her  husband,  and  her  great 
resolve  to  be  faithful  to  tiim  even  to  the 
end.  Fate  had  stolen  all  she  had,  all  that 
could  be  stolen,  but  this  thought  was  hers, 
and  she  clung  to  it.  Across  the  gulf  of 
>  ears,  she  felt  that  others  had  been  tried, 
had  suffered  as  she  suffered  now%  and  that 
beyond  the  murmuring  seas,  in  lands  dis- 
tant and  far,  hearts,  crus'hed  like  hers,  bea/t 
in  silent  sympathy.  , 

Suddenly    from    without   there   came  a. 
rustling,    and  a  hollow   s<.>und  as  of  foot- 
steixs. 

Hana  San  started,  and  listened.  Was 
it  a  bending  branch — was  it  some  nigJit 
bird — or  was  it — ? 

Agaiin  it  came,  stealthily,  slowly,  but 
nearer. 

The  rain,  first  in  single  drops,  then  in  a 
gentle  patter,  began  to  fall  on  the  roof, 
and  through  the  chinks  of  the  amado  a 
smell  of  the  damp  earth  and  trees  was 
faintly  borne. 

It  was  a  moment  of  human  destinv. 

But  in  that  moment  the  woman  was  Uirn 
i:i  Hana  San,  and  the  doubts  and  fears  of 
childhood  fled  like  mists  on  the  mountain. 

With  one  small  hand  she  drew  aside  the 
soft  JHioii,  wit:i  the  other  she  clasped  a 
slip  of  faded  ivory,  in  which  was  set  a  liny 
blade. 

In  the  movement  that  f(«l lowed  peace 
came  to  Hana  San. 

•X-        *        ^f 

Outside  in  the  rain  and  darkness  s-tood  a 
man,  worn  and  travel  stained.  His  face 
bore  the  look  of  those  who  have  ])assed 
through  much,  but  have  readied  their  own. 
at  last.  He  was  smiling  to  himself,  and 
his  fingers  straightened  a  -silver  token, 
which,  fa.slened  by  a  ribb(^n,.  hinig  from  his 
breast.  lie  paused  to  listen,  then  with  a 
little  cry  he  unfastened  the  shaft  and 
passed  within. 


TEDDV'S  hermitage  was  of  tlie  school 
of  archiceaure  known  in  the  Austra- 
lian bush  as  "c'loclcanJ-lug."  The  sub- 
stantial walls  were  buill  of  bluu  gum  butts, 
the  roof  was  coni|Mised  of  flat  sheets  of 
stringy  baric.  On  ilie  mining  fielJs  and 
the  selections  there  are  thuusands  of  such 
•huts,  often,  as  in  Teiidy's  case,  the  homes 
of  solitary  men,  but  the  hut  of  Hopkins 
differed  from  the  ordinary  in  being  roughly 
fenced  with  sapling  pickets  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  garden,  a  miracle  of  neat- 
ness and  greenness  in  r':ie  barren,  yellowj- 
brown,  baked  landscape  of  uiffen's  Lead. 
Delicate  creepers  trailed  picturesquely 
over  the  little  building,  and  two  generous 
wattles  spread  their  dark,  feathery  foliage 
to  ahield  it  from  ix  consuming  .-^un  that 
blazed  down  u|»on  Giffen's  Lead  Uinoug''.) 
the  interminable  sumn;er  days.  Teddy, 
with  long  and  patient  toil,  which,  appraised 
at  current  wage-rates,  represented  some 
hundreds  of  pounds,  had  completed  an 
irrigati'^n  .wheme,  bringing  a  sma.i  stream 
of  water  from  far  up  the  creek  to  feed 
h's  vegetable  beds  and  refresh  bis 
Bowers. 

The  miner  had  devised  [no\'ab:e  screens 
of  potatn-sa'-king  to  ward  off  the  midday 
■un,  and  he  tended  his  plants  and  trained 
them  with  the  dcioiion  a  loving  mother  be- 
stows upon  tht:  rearing  of  her  first  babe. 
No  other  dwelling  was  visible  from 
Tedd>"s  gate,  and  no  nther  greenness  but 
the  dark  lini:  of  hush  beyond  the  abrupt 
l>ank  on  the  f;ir  side  of  the  creek,  where 
mining  operation.^  suddenly  gave  way  to 
pastoral  pursuits  and  a  fitful  and  .slovenly 
attempt  ai  agriculture. 

A  mile  up,  towards  its  source,  the  creek 
Ka.s  a  clean  rivulet  running  between  nar- 
row banks  clothed  prodigally  with  scrub 
and    fern    and     Howe  ring    creepers,    and 


walled  in  with  giant  trees.  Here  it 
sprawled  over  many  acres  where  not  one 
green  leaf  relieved  the  aching  monotony 
of  brown  reef  and  yellow  slurry.  Here 
the  stream  was  muddy  and  moved  pain- 
fully  and  blindly  like  an  insect  clogged 
in  syrup. 

Today  the  flat  lay  in  a  blaze  of  sun- 
light th.1t  sofLcned  nothing,  hid  nothing. 
The  vivid  realism  of  the  scene  was  painful 
to  the  eye,  and  etdied  itself  on  the  brain  as 
with  hut  needles.  In  the  middle  distance 
two  men  worked  with  sullen  energy,  dig- 
ging out  old  tailings.  When  they 
straightened  their  backs,  and  threw  the 
perspiration  from  their  brows  with  expert 
forefingers,  their  eyes  turned  instinctively 
for  comfort  to  the  oasis  where  Teddy's 
garden  glowed  on  the  hillside.  On  the 
extreme  left  a  big-boned  grey  horse 
trudged  in  the  magic  circle  of  a  puddling 
machine  almost  smothered  in  wet  day,  and 
a  clay -coloured  small  boy  riding  on  the 
beam  drowsed  in  the  heat,  cr.icking  his 
whip  fitfully  or  crying  in  a  burst  of  dili- 
gence, and  in  a  voice  tliat  came  sharply 
out  of  the  distance  : 

"Gee  up  there,  carnt  ycr?  Gee  up, 
Carbine  !  " 

On  the  extreme  right  the  creek  turned 
sharply  out  of  view,  and  be\ond  that  broke 
into  a  run  and  again  raced  down  to  Bin- 
bin,  as  if  eager  lo  escape  the  de..o!ation  and 
the  defilement  of  Giffen's  Lead. 

Bibi.i  called  itself  a  township.  It  con- 
sisted of  four  houses,  a  hotel,  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  a  wcailierixurd  schofjl  rather 
larger  than  a  dng  kennel,  but  built  on  pre- 
cisely the  sam.t  lines.  Three  of  the  four 
houses  were  desrrted  and  rapidly  f.illing 
into  decay.  Daily,  Saiurdajs  and  Stm- 
days  excepted,  about  a  score  of  rough- 
hairi.-d.  freckled,  barelegged  children  | 
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colated  out  of  the  bush  by  as  many  tracks, 
and  drifted  into  the  miniature  school- 
house  to  recei\e  the  benefits  of  a  State 
education,  through  the  agency  of  a  mono- 
tonous and  interminable  chant,  it  would 
seem. 

Coming  from  the  direction  of  Binbin 
along  a  foot-track,  a  little  girl  of  not  more 
than  six  years  of  age  wandered  into  the 
picture,  dragging  behind  her  on  a  long 
string  a  home-made  school -bag  containing 
the  scant  paraphernalia  of  a  student  in  the 
lower  first,  a  heavy-legged  little  girl  poorly 
and  hastily  dressed,  and  looking  as  if  her 
old  clothes  had  suffered  from  much  racing 
through  the  scrub.  Upon  an  undisciplined 
mass  of  dark  hair  was  perched  a  ridicu- 
lously small  and  shapeless  hat  ornamented 
with  the  wing  of  a  parrot ;  •^hroug^  the 
tangle  in  front  peeped  a  blistered  nose, 
from  which  the  white  skin  was  peeling  in 
tiny  shavings,  and  a  suggestion  of  a  plain 
and  dirty  face  in  whi(*h  the  expressionless- 
ness  of  bush  childhcKjfl  was  tempered  with 
a  certain  rafEsh  audacity  that  might  have 
been  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  left 
eye  had  an  upward  tilt,  which  kept  it  con- 
tinually at  impudent  variance  with  its 
neighbour. 

The  youngster  walked  slowly,  breaking 
into  an  awkward  skip  now  and  again  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  life  and  things  on 
GifTen's  Lead.  At  Tfddv's  she  stole  aside 
to  peep  through  the  battens  of  the  gate 
at  the  wonderful  vegetable  beds  and  the 
Jaunty  flowers.  She  KxDked  up  at  the  sul- 
phur-crested, old  man  c^rkatcxD  drowsing 
on  his  perch  near  the  door,  with  an  abashecl 
expression  and  somet'iing  of  awe.  He  was 
a  strange,  wise  bird,  he  talked  learnedly, 
and  had  a  grave  contempt  for  little  girls. 
She  had  a  certain  respect  for  him.  and 
felt  uneasy  under  his  severely  judicial 
scrutiny.  With  the  magpie  it  was  dif- 
ferent, he  was  frivolous,  a  mere  (VKnedian 
who  whistled  step -dance  tunes  and  ialkc<l 
cheerful    follv  in  an  absurd   voire. 

Having  peeped  at  everything  of  interfst, 
the  chiUI  rattler!  the  gate  sharply  on  its 
leather  hinges,  and  sto^):l  for  a  mnmcnt 
awaiting  develoj)ments.  eager-eyed.  |M)ised 
for  flight.  The  co-kjto.»  opened  his  round 
eyes,  blinked  sleejiily.  and  closerl  them 
again,  crxiking  in  Iiis  s!c-p: 

**  Bias',  me.  if  it  ain't  thai  brat  agin  !  '" 


The  magpie  ran  daintily  along  the  path, 
and  pecked  at  her,  as  one  in  authority  re- 
senting impertinence. 

Thrusting  her  face  in  between  the  bat- 
tens, and  watching  the  hut  door  anxiously^ 
the  youngster  ventured  further. 

"  Ole  Oppv  'Opkins  !  "  she  piped.  "  Ole 
'Oppy    Opkins  !     Ole  'Oppy  'Opkins  I  " 

She  retreated  a  step  and  waited,  ready  to 
dart  off,  palpitant  with  excitement,  thrilled 
with  little  terrors.  Here  was  adventure, 
here  was  an  enterprise,  dangerous,  forbid- 
den ;  it  offered  the  pagan  infant  soul  that 
curious  blend  of  rapture  and  dread  that 
makes  stories  of  giant  and  genii  so  en- 
thralling to  the  young.  She  had  com- 
mitted the  same  sin  scores  of  times,  but 
the  hazard  had  not  lost  its  piquancy  nor 
the  little  hairy  man  his  mystery. 

"  'Ole  'Oppy  'Oi)kins  !  "  she  cried  again, 
and  the  magpie  repeated  in  a  shrill  parody 
of  the  childish  voire,  "  'Ole  'Oppv  'Opkini ! 
Ole  'Oppy    Opkins  !*' 

Suddenly  the  hut  door  was  jerked  open, 
and,  with  a  gasp  and  an  inarticulate  cry, 
the  child  fled  as  fast  as  her  short,  stout 
legs  would  carry  her,  still  towing  her 
school -bag,  urged  on  by  fear,  but  feeling 
the  keen  jc»y  that  comes  to  the  lawless 
youngster  whose  spirit  of  mischief  is  grati- 
fied to  the  full. 

Teddy  Hopkins  had  darted  to  the  gate, 
an  untidy,  wild-kxjking  man,  with  much 
iron-grey  hair  and  beard,  and  a  round  eye 
that  stare  1  dread  full  v.  He  was,  to  all 
appea ranches,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  he 
flourishe*!  his  clenched  hands  over  the  gate, 
and  S(Teanie(l  abu.se  after  the  girl,  that 
was  at  first  unintelligible  spluttering,  but 
whirh  presently  developed  into  understand- 
able language. 

"Go  home,  you  dirty  SnKigil  brat," 
yelled  Hopkins.  "If  I  come  after  you 
I'll  break  everv  Ume  in  \nur  bodv,  I  will  1 
N'ou  <)ii:laM<>ns  iieatlien.  gi.)  'home  I*' 

The  SeoMglJ  1  ir.it,  spurred  by  his  voice, 
inrre.ist-^d  her  efforts,  and  fell  headlong, 
but  rf)lK'.l  tc»  hrr  feet  again  as  if  by  the 
l»r(K'.'>s  «>f  a  n.itural  law.  an<l  continued 
running  until  slu-  imaginrd  a  safe  distance 
lav  between  lit-r  and  lier  eneniv,  when  she 
sto])ped.  auil  turno«l  to  watcii  and  listen. 

"Go  home  an'  learn  yer  manners  do," 
criofl  the  ina-i  gesiii'ulating  with  a  fury 
out  of  all  re.isonable  proixjrtion.     "  G  min* 
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here  disturbin'  decent  people  in  their  own 
homes !     Gerrout,  you  monkey,   or " 

Teddy  tore  open  the  gate,  and  made  a 
show  of  pursuing  the  youngster,  but  she 
was  not  deceived. 

"  Ole  'Oppy  'Opkins  !  "  she  cried,  some- 
what weakly  it  must  be  admitted,  and  at 
a  venture,  as  if  fearful  of  trying  the  man 
too  far.      y 

"  Brat !  "  roared  Hopkins.  "  Brat ! 
Brat !  Brat ! "  and  he  danced  up  and 
down  on  his  lame  leg  in  grotesque  wrath. 

This  spectacle  so  amused  the  child  that 
her  shrill  laughter  echoed  along  the  creek, 
and  caused  the  two  fossickers  and  the  boy 
driving  the  puddles  to  look  up,  but  the 
sight  was  not  unusual  to  them,  the  boy 
drowsed  again,  and  the  men  continued 
their  work  without  comment. 

Finding  Teddy's  anger  cooling,  Lena 
had  resort  to  the  galling  properties  of  sati- 
rical rhyme,  and  chanted  monotonously  : 

'*  *Oppy,  'Oppy,  rix  tix  toppy  !  'Oppy, 
'Oppy,  rix  tix  toppy  !  "  A  form  of  insult 
very  much  favoured  by  children,  and  most 
efficacious  in  this  case.  Galled  bevond 
bearing  to  find  the  fine  arts  employed 
against  him,  Hopkins  tossed  his  arms 
about  frantically,  darted  down  on  a  mis- 
sile, threw  it  very  wide  of  the  mark,  and 
broke  into  abuse  again. 

"  Go  home  an'  wash  yer  dirty  face  !  " 
he  cried,  "  an'  tell  yer  father  from  me  he's 
a  squid — that's  what  /le  is —  a  squid  ! 
What  could  one  expect  from  the  likes  of 
him  but  impident  bla'g'ards  of  girls.  Ger- 
rout. vou  brat !  " 

Having  exhausted  his  resources,  Hop- 
kins darted  for  the  cover  of  his  hut.  The 
grave  and  ancient  cockatoo  caught  his  eye 
at  the  door  and  regarded  him  with  a  side- 
long, critical  glance. 

"  D n  that  kid  !  "  said  the  bird   in 

seeming  derision.  Teddy  stopped,  and 
shook  a  horny  fist  under  Cockle's  hebraic 
beak. 

"  See  here,  Richard  Cobden,"  he  said 
fiercely,  "if  there's  any  back  chat  from 
you  I'll  knock  the  Jew's  head  off  you,  my 
man." 

The  cockatoo  stepped  demurely  from  his 
perch  on  to  the  threatening  hand  and 
croaked : 

"  Ole  'Oppy  'Opkins  !  '^ 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Hopkins,  and  a  grin 


spread  itself  under  the  profuse  hair  that 
almost  covered  his  tanned  face ;  "  it's  hard 
when  a  man's  gotter  take  insults  from  his 
own  family." 

Carrying  Richard  Cobden  and  followed 
by  fhe  jealous  magpie,  who  clicked  at  the 
heel  of  his  boot,  Teddy  dived  into  the  cool 
shades  of  his  hut. 

Lena  Scoogil  remained  for  a  few 
minutes  as  if  expecting  further  develop- 
ments, and  then  resumed  her  slow  journey 
homewards,  indulging  in  occasional  experi- 
ments in  hopscotch  by  the  way,  her  adven- 
ture with  Hoppy  Hopkins  already  forgot- 
ten. 

The  feud  between  Barry  Scoogil  and 
Ted  Hopkins  was  known  to  be  bitter  and 
irreconcilable,  and  the  people  of  Giffen's 
Lead,  Binbin,  and  the  surrounding  district 
were  familiar  with  its  historv,  and  had 
long  since  ceased  to  find  any  particular 
interest  in  it.  Up  till  eight  years  ago, 
when  Barry  Scoogil  married  Dan  Keet- 
ing's  widow,  Sc(X)gil  and  Hopkins  had 
been  close  mates  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives.  They  had  lived  together  and 
worked  together,  and  had  fared  alike  on 
whatever  was  going,  and  neither  man 
would  have  disputed  the  other's  claim  to 
anything  he  possessed.  Their's  was  in 
fact  one  of  those  firm  mateships  fostered 
between  men  by  the  exigencies  of  life  on 
the  early  Australian  goldfields,  when 
friendships  formed  between  partners  in  a 
claim  often  became  stronger  than  ties  of 
blood,  and  in  many  instances  were  broken 
only  by  death.  The  two  men  were  a  great 
deal  alike,  taciturn,  hard-working,  ambi- 
tionless.  They  associated  on  terms  of 
closest  intimacy  for  many  years  without 
becoming  communicative.  What  conversa- 
tion they  had.  laconic  and  conducted  with 
long  intervals,  referred  as  a  rule  to  their 
work.  Without  any  real  desire  for  riches, 
they  pursued  gold  with  great  energy  and 
the  skill  that  comes  only  from  long  experi- 
ence. 

Hoppy  and  Scoogil  had  been  on  Giffen's 
Lead  about  seven  months,  and  had  almost 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  field  was  ex- 
hausted, when  one  wet,  dark,  midnight, 
when  the  dying  fire  in  the  wide,  5od  chim- 
ney lit  the  interior  with  a  reddish  glow, 
Barry  from  his  bunk  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  hut  spoke  to  his  mate : 
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"  Say  there,  Teddy,  are  yer  sleepin'  ?  " 

From  his  bunk  on  the  right  hand  side 
Hopkins  grunted  an  informative  grunt, 
and  after  a  minute  or  so  Scoogil  con- 
tinued : 

"  I — I,  eh — I  bin  thinkin'  o'  gettin'  mar- 
ried, Ted." 

A  long  silence,  during  which  the  hut 
darkened,  and  then  Hopkins  suddenly  : 

"  Who's  bin  thinkin'  o'  gettin'  married, 
didjer  say  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

Scoogil  remained  in  pained  expectation 
of  an  answer  for  over  an  hour,  but  as  no 
answer  was  forthcoming  he  then  tried  to 
compose  himself  for  sleep.  Next  morning 
the  men  performed  their  several  duties  as 
tidy  "  batchers,"  and  breakfast  was  eaten 
in  silence.  It  was  not  till  the  mates  were 
gathering  up  their  tools  to  go  to  work  that 
Hopkins  referred  to  the  subject  that  occu- 
pied their  two  minds. 

"  You  didn't  happen  to  have  nightmare 
'r  not'hin*  last  night?"  he  asked. 

"Who?  Me?  Whv,  no;  o'  course 
not." 

"Not  about  marriages  an'  the  like?" 

"  No,  Hoppy,  that  was  straight.  I'm 
goin'  to  marry  Keeting's  widder." 

They  walked  to  the  mine  without  ex- 
changing a  word,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft  Ho])kins  said  : 

"  You're  dead  set  on  marryin'  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  an.swered  his  mate  suUenlv. 

"  An'  what  o'  me?  '' 

"Oh.  you'll  he  all  right,   Hoppy." 

"  You  turn  dog  on  me  !  " 

"Eh,  well,  'tain't  turnin'  dog— I '' 

But  at  this  point  Hopkins  opened  out 
into  one  of  his  rare  flights  of  passion  and 
abuse,  and  for  five  minutes  he  reviled  his 
mate,  calling  him  evil  names,  and  likening 
him  to  hounds,  swine,  cows,  and  other 
beasts  that  perish,  and  Scuogil  listened 
with  bowed  head,  and  an  air  of  patient 
humility  implying  a  consciousness  of 
guilt. 

"  The  man  what'll  go  back  on  a  mate 
ain't  no  man,"  cried  Hopkins ;  "  he's  a 
swine,  an'  no  -better.  Ain't  I  been  a  good 
mate  all  these  years?  Ain't  I  done  the 
square  thing  by  you?  Ain't  I  always 
done  me  fair  share  o'  the  coukin'  an'  the 
washin'  up?  Ain't  I  treated  you  like  a 
man,  straight  an'  true?     Who  nussed  you 


when  you  had  rooraertism  at  the  Water- 
holes?  An'  who  was  yer  best  friend  at 
the  Piper?  An'  now  you  shunt  me  like  a 
nole  shirt.  Well,  I'm  done  with  you.  Yer 
a  dog,  Barry  Scoogil,  after  all,  an'  I'm 
done   with   you  !  " 

And  there  and  then  the  mates  made  a 
division  of  their  property  and  parted, 
Barry  going  to  the  widow's  selection  up 
the  creek,  Teddy  back  to  the  hut,  and 
never  since  their  parting  had  a  word 
passed  between  them,  or  a  look  that  was 
not  vindictive.  Teddy  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  leave  Giffen's  Lead,  but  re- 
mained, fossicking  over  the  old  field,  re- 
washing  dirt  that  had  already  been 
washed,  ferreting  out  scraps  of  auriferous 
deposit  that  had  escaped  the  original 
workers,  discovering  new  deposits,  and 
prospe(^ting  industriously  for  a  quartz 
lode.  It  was  said  at  Binbin  that  he  had 
struck  many  rich  patches,  and  there  was 
talk  of  great  treasure  hidden  about  his 
hut.  Barry  married  Keeting's  widow,  and 
settled  on  her  land,  and  tried  farming  and 
failed,  and  fruit-growing,  and  poultry- 
breeding,  and  many  things,  and  failed  in 
each,  always  having  to  come  back  to  the 
old  alluvial  field  for  a  few  pennyweights 
of  gold  when  bread  was  actually  wanting. 

Little  Lena  was  Barry  Scoogil's 
daughter,  and  from  the  day  when,  at  the 
age  of  three,  she  escaped  from  the  parental 
eye,  and  made  her  way  to  Hoppy's  fence, 
anfl  poked  an  elfish  and  impudent  baby 
face  at  him  through  the  battens,  and 
chuckled  at  the  shaggy  miner  and  the 
amazing  birds  that  talked  to  him  as  he 
worked  in  the  garden,  Teddy  and  Teddy's 
hut  had  exerted  a  curious  fascination  over 
her  childish  mind.  She  was  scolded  for 
going  near  the  place,  and  beaten  for  call- 
ing after  Hoppy,  but  this  only  added  to 
the  mystery  of  the  hut  and  the  zest  of 
her  adventures  with  its  occupant. 

As  soon  as  she  was  old  enough  to  imi- 
tate the  other  children,  she  would  steal  to 
the  gate  and  (^all  "  Ole  'Oppy  'Opkins," 
and  run  in  tern^r  when  he  charged  down 
ufwDn  her,  feeling  awed  delight  in  the 
thunders  of  abuse  which  Hoi)kins  was 
called  upon  to  hurl  after  her  as  an  earnest 
of  his  antipathy  to  her  ras(\illy  father. 
This  had  been  going  on  for  four  vears, 
and  it  was  rare  that  two  days  passed  with- 
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out  Ted  hearing  the  childish  voice  crying 
his  nickname  or  seeing  the  quaint,  impish 
face  peering  between  his  palings. 

Gradually  Hopkins  had  withdrawn  him- 
self from  all  friendships,  and  was  now  liv- 
ing much  like  a  hermit.  The  companion- 
ship and  conversation  he  desired  he  could 
have  with  his  birds,  to  whose  education  he 
devoted  much  of  his  leisure,  and  he  no 
longer  toiled  in  all  weathers,  a  ciraim- 
stance  that  convinced  his  wide-spread 
neighbours  of  the  truth  of  the  rumours  of 
a  secret  hoard. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  second  (lay 
after  Lena's  visit  as  herein  recorded,  Hop- 
kins began  to  display  a  great  uneasiness. 
He  had  wandered  to  the  gate  several 
times  within  an  hour,  and  had  looked 
anxiously  up  the  creek  to  the  left,  and 
eagerly  down  the  creek  in  the  direction  of 
Binbin,  and  had  returned  to  his  hut  in  a 
condition  of  apparent  perplexity,  quite  dis- 
regarding the  .sober  comments  of  Richard 
Cobden  and  the  low  comedy  antics  of 
Andy  the  magpie.  This  condition  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  and  deei)ened  as 
time  went  bv.  Half  a  dozen  times  he 
had  been  seen  drifting  aimlessly  about  the 
creek  in  the  vicinity  of  Sccjogil's  holding, 
and  he  spent  man\  iiours  wandering  in  a 
purposeless  way  between  the  Lead  and 
Binbin,  dressed  in  his  usual  shiftless  man 
ner  in  the  eternal  rough  blue  shirt,  the 
clay-bespattered  m(.>leskin  trousers  thai 
were  always  to<.)  big,  always  on  the  point 
of  falling  otT,  and  alwass  .sustained  by  a 
mirarlt',  and  the  same  heavy,  unlaced 
blucher  l-K)0ts,  for  although  a  careful 
housekeeper  and  a  diligenl  gardener 
Hoppy  was  a  hopeless  sloven  in  ])er.s()n. 

Hoj)kins  was  not  (juit^k  in  admitting  to 
himself  the  oa^ision  of  his  discjuietude.  but 
an  honest  acknowledgment  was  made  at 
length.  For  a  wlmle  week  h.e  had  not  had 
a  visit  from  the  Scoogil  brat. 

The  old  man's  impatience  was  provoked 
by  this  trifling  break  in  the  routine  of  his 
life,  but  impatien(X'  devel<.)})ed  into  a 
feverish  anxiet\  as  days  ])assed.  and  he 
could  di.^icover  no  <"ause  for  the  (^hange. 
The  child  was  nowhere  visible.  Half  a 
dozen  times  he  went  oul  with  the  intention 
cf  inquiring  after  tli(!  \oungsirr.  but  ihr 
exrlnsive  life  he  hatl  been  living  for  vears 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  api)roach  anv- 


body  on  Giffen's  Lead,  apart  altogether^ 
from  the  bitterness  of  betraying  an  interest 
in  Scoogil  or  any  of  his  breed,  and  Teddy 
assured  himself  that  the  concern  he  felt 
was  in  some  way  owing  to  his  great  enmity 
towards  the  brat's  father.  But  Teddv's  un- 
easiness  deepened,  and  at  length  he  was  con- 
strained to  approach  Fisk,  the  blacksmith 
at  Binbin,  and,  after  .some  awkward,  de- 
sultory conversation  about  the  weather,  and 
a  fictitious  show  of  interest  in  the  art  of 
shoeing  i)ack  mules,  he  said  artfully  and 
with  elalxjrate  diffidence : 

*' Bin  any  bother  up  to  widder  Keetin's 
place  lately  ?  ' 

He  could  not  \et  bring  himself  to  use 
ScoogiTs  name. 

"  At  Scoogil's,  d'yer  mean  ?  "  said  Fisk. 
"  I  hear  his  kiddy's  pretty  bad  with  some 
kind  o"  fever." 

"  Pretty  bad,  but  not  very — o*  course,  not 
very."'  said  Hoppy,  struggling  to  disguise 
his  emotion. 

''  Darned  bad,"  continued  Fisk  emphati- 
cally. "An'  he  was  say  in'  to  me  that 
there's  a  big  chance  o'  the  nipper  peggin* 
out  if  he  cant  gel  the  doctor  up  from  Gum 
Flats." 

"  Then  wh\  don't  he  get  the  doctor — 
bLisi  'im,  why  don't  he?"  Hopkins  had 
Fallen  into  a  sudden  rage,  and  was  throw- 
ing his  arms  about. 

"  Becau.se  he's  sic>ny,"  continued  the 
blarksmilh  ;  '*  ain't  got  a  copper,  an'  the 
doctor  won't  come  up  here  for  less'n  seven 

quid. 

"  Hut  what's  he  doin'  alxiut  it  ?  " 
"  Workin'  his  darnede.si  on  the  Lead 
with  lUirns.  \]\  depends  on  the  dirt 
•Jicyre  puliin'  through  the  j)U(ldler  now. 
\i  it  don't  i>an  out  well  I'm  afraid  Barrv 
Scnogii's  youngster  aiiit  long  for  this 
world." 

"An'  theri*  aint  an  on  ice  o'  gold  in  an 
acre  o'  that  dirt  I  "  (Tied  Hopkins  ex- 
citedly. "Don't  [  know  it  ?  It's  ez  poor 
ez  mud.  Sct.K^gil's  a  fool,  a  h idiot,  a  how- 
lin'  jackass  I  "'  And  ap])arentl\  <]uite  over- 
mastered b\  his  contempt  for  his  old  mate, 
Teddy  limped  out  of  the  blacksmith's 
forge,  and  tnUted  off  in  tht»  direction  of 
(liffcn's    Lea<l.    nnttering    angrilv    as    he 

WtMU. 

Te»ld\  spent  the  rest  c)f  that  dav  under 
co\er,  watching  Scncgil  and  Burns  at  work 
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dn  the  flat  industriously  harrowing  dirt  to ' 
the  puddling  machine,  where  the  grey 
horse  moved  wearily  in  his  destined  circle, 
and  as  he  watched  the  old  miner  was  prey 
to  deep  agitation.  His  reflections  were 
disturbed  by  Richard  Cobden  who,  being 
the  victim  of  an  illusion,  awakened  to  blink 
his  bead-like  little  eyes  and  croak  testily : 

"  There's  that  brat  agin  !  Oh,  blast 
that  brat !  " 

Hopkins  started  to  his  feet,  turning 
eagerly  and  instinctively  to  the  gate.  Then 
he  rounded  on  the  bird. 

"  You  lie  !  "  he  cried  furiously.  "  You 
devil,  you  lie  !  "  And  the  amazed  cocka- 
too was  sent  flying  from  his  perch  with  an 
open-handed  blow  that  came  near  finishing 
his  comfortable  existence  there  and  then. 

Barry  Scoogil,  toiling  on  the  flat,  worked 
with  the  energy  of  a  man  who  realised  that 
something  dearer  than   life  was  at  stake. 
He  was  of  a  class  that  does  not  pause  to 
question  its  emotion,  only  within  the  last 
few  days  had  he  come  to  understand  that 
fate  could  afflict  him  with  no  sorrow,  no 
terror,  no  form  or  manner  of  affliction  to 
nearly  equal  the  horror  of  losing  his  child. 
He  realised   this  with  a   conviction   that 
never  for  a  moment  relaxed  its  grip  on  his 
heart,  but  he  made  no  complaint,  he  worked 
— worked   with  compressed  lips,   silently, 
regretting  that  work  was  not  harder,  that  it 
must  cease.     Onlv  in  work  was  there  any 
relief,  for  he  felt  that  every  shovel  of  dirt 
he     lifted     helped     the     little     sufferer. 
For  a  fortnight  he  had  worked  on  Burn's 
selection,  clearing  the  land  of  the  big  tim- 
ber, and  Burns  was  paying  him  in  kind, 
assisting  him  to  fossick  an  ounce  or  two  of 
gold  from  the  mangled  banks  of  the  creek 
to  provide  money  for  the  doctor  and  the 
nourishments  Lena  must  have.        A   few 
dishes  of  the  wash,  taken  from  here  and 
there  and  panned  off,  had  promised  well 
for  this  last  machineful  of  dirt,  and  Barry 
Scoogil  had  wild  hopes.     The  thought  of 
going  to  Dr.  Kidman  and  dragging  that 
important  personage  to  his  child's  bedside 
by  the  throat  had  occurred  to  him  again 
and  again,  but  he  only  bent  his  back,  and 
drove  his  pick  the  harder  to  kill  the  mad 
idea.     Dr.  Kidman  was  over  fond  of  bush 
brandy,  and  not  at  all  a  man  of  sentiment. 
All    Barry's  hopes   lay    in    the   puddling 
machine. 


All  day  long  barrow  load  after  barrow 
load  of  wash  dirt  was  wheeled  to  the  pud- 
dler,  and  tumbled  in  to  add  its  quota  of 
gold  to  that  accumulating  in  the  dark  sand 
at  the  bottom.  The  puddling  machine  was 
a  very  primitive  affair,  like  a  trench  dug 
in  a  circle  round  an  old  gum  stump,  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  machine  being 
closely  boarded.  Pivoted  to  the  top  of  the 
stump  was  a  long  beam  to  which  were 
chained  heavy,  iron-toothed  harrows.  The 
•horse  dragged  this  beam  around,  and  the 
harrows  ploughed  the  dirt,  disintegrating 
it,  while  the  water,  running  continuously 
in  at  the  top  on  one  side,  and  out  at  the 
top  on  the  other,  carried  away  all  the 
soluble  clay  in  the  form  of  sludge.  Occa- 
sionally the  horse  was  stopped,  the  water 
drained  off,  and  the  well- washed  stones 
forked  from  the  machine  and  thrown  aside. 
Then  came  more  dirt,  more  water,  and  the 
work  went  on.  The  gold,  being  heaviest, 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  puddler,  and  re- 
mained there  to  be  recovered  in  "  the  cle.an- 
ing  up  "  on  Saturday  morning,  when  the 
residue  of  the  sand  and  gravel  in  the 
machine  would  be  put  through  the  sluice 
boxes,  whicli  served  to  separate  the  clean 
gold  from  all  foreign  material. 

"  I  mean  to  bring  a  gun  an'  watch  that 
ole  puddler  to-night,"  said  Scoogil  at 
knock-off  time  on  Friday  evening. 

"Where's  the  use?"  asked  Burns. 
"  There  ain't  a  man  in  the  country  side 
who'd  do  you  for  half  a  grain.  Go  to  bed, 
an'  get  your  natural  rest,  or  you'll  be 
knockin'  up." 

"  I  ain't  takin'  no  risks,"  replied  Scoogil 
decisively.  "  There  may  he  a  heap  o' 
gold  in  that  stuff,  an'  I  ain't  takin'  no 
risks  !  " 

Burns's  exj)ression  imi)lied  grave  doubt. 
He  shook  his  head.  Evidently  he  had  no 
expectations. 

"  Never  heard  of  a  puddler  or  a  sluice 
box  being  robl:jed  since  the  first  rush  to 
this  Lead,"  he  said. 

"  Maybe  no,  but  I  have  doubts  o'  me 
own  'bout  that  machine  last  week.  Think 
o'  the  stuff  we  put  through,  tons  an'  tons 
of  it,  an'  she  panned  out  nine  weights — 
nine  pennyweights  for  a  week's  thunderin' 
hard  graft  of  two  men,  a  horse  an'  a  boy  ! 
My  opinion  is  some  one  scraped  a  barrer 
load  'r  two  of  stuff  off  the  bottom.  There's 
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them  Chows  out  on  Banjo  Hill !  China- 
men is  born  thieves ;  I  wouldn't  trust  'em 
not  to  steal  the  tail  off  a  sick  horse.  But 
let  'em  come  to-night." 

Scoogil  clinched  his  teeth  and  raised  a 
gnaried,  brown  fist.  The  gesture  was  elo- 
quent of  determination,  and  Burns  said  no 
more. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  that  night  Barry 
Scoogil  relieved  the  boy,  who  had  returned 
Irom  his  tea  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over 
the  golden  sand  and  gravel  in  the  puddler, 
and,  having  made  himself  comfortable  on 
some  bags  by  an  old  mullock  tip  that 
offered  cover  and  a  support  for  his  back, 
he  took  his  gun  between  his  knees,  and 
gave  'himself  over  to  sad  thought. 

Scoogil  had  been  on  guard  about  four 
hours  when  his  chin  sank  slowly  upon  his 
breast,  and  he  slept.  He  was  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  the  clattering  of  water- 
worn  stones  disturbed  on  the  heap  of  tail- 
ings, and  starting  to  his  knees  discovered 
a  vague,  dark  figure  leaning  over  the  edge 
of  the  puddler. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  cried  the  miner. 

The  figure  straightened  itself,  and 
moved  away  quickly,  and  springing  to  his 
feet  Scoogil  followed. 

"  Bail  up  !  "  he  called,  starting  to  run, 
but,  tripping,  he  rolled  over  a  heap  of  pipe- 
clay, and  when  he  recovered  .the  thief 
was  wading  through  the  slurry  in  the 
creek  bed,  making  in  the  direction  of  the 
bush. 

"Bail  up!"  yelled  Scoogil,  "or  by 
heaven  I'll  fire  1 " 

The  figure  broke  into  a  run,  and  Barry 
raised  his  muzzle-loader  and  fired.  The 
running  figure  pulled  up  for  a  moment, 
but  instantly  resumed  the  flight,  and,  fear- 
ing that  the  man  would  escape  into  the 
scrub,  Scoogil  fired  again,  and,  throwing 
the  gun  aside,  dashed  after  the  thief.  The 
fugitive  plunged  into  cover  of  the  scrub 
well  ahead  of  his  pursuer,  and  after  a  brief, 
vain  search  in  the  thick  growth  the  miner 
returned  hastily  to  the  machine,  fearing  a 
stratagem.  Possibly,  he  thought,  the  thief 
had  a  mate,  and  this  was  merely  a  trick 
to  draw  him  off  from  his  guard. 

Before  ten  o'clock  next  morning  it  was 
known  all  over  Giffen's  I-ead  and  as  far 
as  Banjo  Hill,  and  Binbin,  and  The  Mag- 
pie that  Barry  Scoogi'  had  shot  a  man,  and 


a  big  crowd  superintended  the  washing-up. 
Spots  of  blood  had  been  found  leading  up 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  a  patch  like  a 
man's  hand  upon  a  dry  log  in  the  scrub. 
This  served  to  verify  Barry's  story. 

The  surprise  occasioned  by  this  adven- 
ture was  nothing,  however,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  the  sensation  created  by  the  fact 
that  Scoogil  cleaned  up  for  something  over 
twenty-five  ounces  of  gold.  This  meant 
that  Barry  would  have  quite  one  hundred 
pounds  clear  for  his  week's  work.  It  was 
amazing.  A  new  rush  to  the  flat  followed 
almost  immediately,  parties  started  at  once 
in  the  old  ground,  and  during  the  after- 
noon the  Chinamen  from  Banjo  Hill  stole 
up  with  their  tubs  and  cradles,  and  went  to 
work  in  the  sober,  systematic  way  peculiar 
to  the  breed,  but  nowhere  could  the  fos- 
sickers  wash  prospects  that  justified  them 
in  continuing  their  enterprise. 

Scoogil's  elation  was  childish  in  its 
exuberance.  Hitherto  the  most  undemon- 
strative of  men,  he  capered  like  a  kid  over 
the  pan  containing  the  gold,  and  sang  and 
shouted  until  his  friends  took  him  in  hand, 
under  the  impression  that  his  good  fortune 
had  driven  him  mad.  Doctor  Kidman  was 
brought  from  the  distant  township,  and 
told  them  that  Lena  would  be  saved  with 
great  care  and  many  medicines.  All  the 
expensive  things  necessary  were  ordered 
from  town,  and  Barry  Scoogil's  heart  was 
relieved,  and  his  soul  warmed  with  a  great 
thankfulness. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  doctor's  second 
visit,  Fisk,  the  blacksmith,  met  him  at 
Scoogil's  door,  and  said  : 

"  There's  some  one  else  along  here  want- 
in'  to  see  you,  Doctor." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  doctor,  who 
was  an  extremely  businesslike  man,  "  if  he 
can  afford  luxuries." 

"Oh,  he's  got  a  bit  o'  money.  His 
name's  Hopkins.  He  lives  in  the  hut  with 
the  garden  on  the  left  as  you  come  up  the 
Lead." 

"Well,  and  what's  wrong  with  him?" 

"He  says  it's  haxidental." 

Doctor  Kidman  called  on  Hoppy,  and 
remained  with  him  an  hour.  He  rode  out 
again  from  Gum  Flats  that  evening,  and  as 
he  returned  asked  Fisk  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  sick  man.  Next  morning  it  was  whis- 
pered   about   that   Hoppy    Hopkins  had 
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•been  shot  in  the  back  and  shouhJer,  and 
was  in  a  pretty  bad  Avay.  A  circle 
of  men  discussed  the  matter  under 
the  verandah  of  the  Packers  Arms  at 
Binbin. 

•*  I  wouldn't  'a'  believed  it  of  him,"  said 
Scoogil.  "  He'd  a  \isty  temper,  an'  might 
V  bin  a  bit  queer  in  six)ts,  but  thievin"  'r 
any  dirty  work  like  o'  that  wasn't  never  in 
his  line.     I  can't  fit  Hoppy  with  it  at  all." 

"  'N  yet  there  ain't  no  gettin'  out  of  it. 
He's  the  bloke  you  potted  right  enough," 
said  Peters  confidently. 

"  I  s'pose  so,'*'  assented  Scoogil,  "but  it 
don't  seem  natural.  I  allow  he  hates  me 
an'  mine,  an'  it  looks  ez  if  he  was  willin' 
to  rob  me  to  get  even."' 

"  I  wouldn't  say  tO(j  nmch  about  this 
business  if  I  was  you,  Barry,  ole  man,''  said 
Fisk,  who  had  just  sauntered  over  from  his 
forge.  risk's  air  w-as  judicial.  He 
smoked  with  long,  slow  puffs,  enjoying  his 
importance,  and  the  curiosity  in  the  eyes 
turned  upon  him. 

'*  An'  why  not?''  asked  Peters. 

"  Why,  becoz  it  might  l>e  brought  up 
agin'  him." 

"  But  ain't  a  man  actin'  within  his  ix)li- 
tical  rights  in  shootin'  a  thief  ?  '' 

'*  Yes,  in  shootin'  a  thief,  but  Hoppy 
Hopkins  ain't  no  thief." 

*'  Why,  what  d'yer  mean  ?  ■'  asked  Scoo- 
gil 'anxiously, 

*'  I  mean  that  Hopkins  wasn't  takin' 
gold  out  o'  your  puddler." 

**  Then  what  in  God's  name  was  he  doin' 
there  ?  " 

*•  He  was  puttin'  gold  in,  Barrv   Scoo- 

gil !" 

**  What  1  "     The  others  stepped  nearer  to 

Fisk,  agape  with  amazement,  but  Scoogil 
leaned  for  support  against  the  wall,  and  his 
face  went  grey  under  the  tan. 

"  Puttin'  gold  in,"  he  muttered.  "  Put- 
tin'  gold  in.  Yes,  that's  more  like  him — 
that's  more  like  Ted  Hopkins." 

"  He  was  salting  your  wash  dirt  with  his 
own  gold  right  enough,''  continued  Fisk. 
"  He  was  awfully  cut  up  about  your  kiddy 
dyin',  an'  your  not  bein'  able  to  get  a  doc 
tor,  an'  what  not,  an',  knownn'  there  wasn'i 
half  a  weight  to  the  ton  in  the  stuff  you 
were  washin',  an'  bein'  too  proud  to  offer 
you  help  straight  out  'cause  of  the  old 
quarrel,  he  sneaked  up  in  the  darkness,  an' 


threw  about  twentv-four  ounces  into  the 
machine." 

"Oh,  come,  that's  a  pretty  niiserablt 
kind  o'  lie,"  saiti  Peters. 

"  It's  true,*'  cried  Sccogil  fiercely.  "  it's 
true  !  I  might  'a'  known  it.  The  gold 
wasn't  Lead  gold  at  all.  Xo  one  ever  got 
that  coarse,  shntty  stuff  on  Giffen's.  We 
all  noticed  that  it  was  different.  It  was 
Pink  Stream  gold.  Hoppy  must  'a'  taken 
it  out  of  that  patch  he  worked  there,  an' 
kep'  it  by  him  all  this  time." 

"  An'  what're  you  thinkin'  o'  doin'  about 
it  now,  Scoogil?"  asked  Fisk. 

"  I'm  goin'  up  to  my  old  mate." 

"  Well,  max  be  that's  the  best  thing  to 
do." 

Fisk  went  up  the  creek  with  St^oogil,  and 
returned  and  told  the  men  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"  Barry  just  opened  the  door,  an'  walked 
in,  an'  st(X)d  by  the  bunk  lookin'  down  at 
Hopkins,  an'  Hopkins  just  kep'  still  fer  a 
while,  an'  then  said  casual  like  in  a  weak 
\oiGe.  *  Hello,  Scuogil  I'  'he  saz^  and  Scoo- 
gil he  sez,  'Hello  Hoppy!'  an*  then  sat 
down  on  a  stool,  look  in'  at  his  mate,  an' 
blow  me  if  they  said  another  word." 

But  t'he  reconci'liation  was  complete,  for 
Scoogil,  and  afterwards  Afrs.  Scoog'l, 
nursed  Hopkins  assiduously,  and  the  time 
came  when  the  convalescent,  sitting  in  his 
garden  taking  the  sim,  heard  somebody 
rattling  at  the  gate,  and  looking  round  dis- 
covered a  pale  little,  mischievous  face, 
from  which  all  the  tan  and  freckles  had 
gone,  pushed  impudently  through  the  pal- 
ings. 

"  Ole  'Oppy  'Opkins  1 "  cried  the 
familiar  childish  voice.  "  Ole  *Oppy 
'Opkins  !  "  And  Richard  Cobden  awoke, 
and,  blinking  at  Lena  Scoogil,  croaked 
with  some  surprise: 

"  There's  that  brat  agin—  that  brat 
agin  I  "  And  Andy,  the  magpie,  ran  pertly 
down  the  path,  and  clicked  his  sharp 
beak,  pecking  vainly  at  the  little  girl's  thin 
legs. 

"Ole  Oppy  'Opkins!  Ole  'Oppy 
Opkins  I '"  Lena  piped  audaciously,  and 
Hoppy,  still  too  weak  to  retaliate, 
grinned  feebly,  and  muttered  to  him- 
self: 

"  That's  good  to  hear  !  My  word,  that's 
good  1 " 


By  OSCAR   PARKER 


THIS  month  and  last  will  be  known  for 
many  a  year  to  come  as  the  season 
for  Shakespeare's  vogue  in  the  London 
playhouse.  It  is  a  question  w'lelher,  judg- 
ing from  many  signs,  the  ptaygoing  pub- 
lic is  not  iihinking  it  has  rat'her  too  much 
of  Shakespeare,  and  Mihetber  less  might  not 
with  advantage  have  been  crowded  into 
these  few  weeks.  Tae  risk  is  that  a  re- 
action may  condemn  him  to  comparative 
oblivion  for  some  years  to  come.  Perhaps 
not,  and  certainly  I  hope  not,  but  it  is 
manifest  that  admiration  for  Shakespeare, 
is  not  yet  of  that  robust  and  all-pervading 
quality  that  outweighs  the  fascination  of 
novelty,  however  crude  a«d  evanescent  it 

Vouth,  with  all  its  heedless,  headstrong 
egoism,  the  surging  blood  blinding  the  ejes 
of  judgment,  its  uncalculatijig  frenzy,  its 
fierce  desire,  is  the  key  to  the  character 
of  the  unstable  Romeo.  TTiis  is  (he  age 
of  hot  love — love  for  the  abstract  womaii 
concreted  in  any  visible  and  adequate  unit 
of  her  sex.  Romeo  has  no  imagination 
until  it  is  made  active  by  sotne  actual  di- 
vinity in  Lie  flesh.  He  oould  not  love  an 
abstraction,  a  mere  creation  of  his  fancy, 
though  endowed  with  die  most  exquisite 
womanliness.  Character  does  not  affect 
him.  His  senses  are  so  completely  cap- 
tivated by  the  shell  that  he  has  no  wonder 
for  what  lies  benaith  it;  or,  rather,  *ne  dim- 
ly sees  the  inner  through  the  rose-hue  of  the 
outer  comliness.  The  manager  of  a  rail- 
way bookstall  once  interpreted  for  me  the 
literary  taste  of  the  public  by  saykig : — 
"  If  you  only  put  a  prettv  picture  an  the 
cover  of  a  magazine  it  doesn't  matter  a 
d—  what   you  put  inside,"     The  illus- 


tration  is  pertinent  if  ignoble.  Gild  the 
cage  anJ  no  one  will  ask  if  It  holds  a 
toad  or  a  nightingale  In  the  hey-day 
of  hot  unreasoning  yout>h  the  s«ises  are 
everything,  the  judgmeiH  nowhere. 
"  Love  is  a  smoke,  made  with  the  fiune  of 
sighs; 

Being  purged,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers' 
eyes; 

Being  vexed,  a  sea  nourished  with  lovers' 
tears. 

What  is  it  else?" 

What  else  indeed?  Certainly  it  is  not 
discreet,  or  wise,  or  temperate,  or  con- 
siderate of  others,  or  anyth'ng  but  egre- 
giousty  selflsli. 

Now  we  can,  with  large-minded  sym- 
pathy and  toleration,  condone  these  ex- 
cesses of  perfervid  love  in  the  very  spring* 
time  of  life,  but  we  should  be  paying 
M'f.  Waller  a  poor  compliment  if  we  were 
to  admit  that  he  could  pervade  us  not  to  . 
see  in  him,  in  face,  expression,  figure, 
vcMce  and    gesture,   proofs  of   riper  judg- 


and   wider 


!  thar 


with  Shakespeare's  Romeo.  If  I  were  to 
say  that  I  s'nould  like  to  see  Mr,  Henry 
AJnley  pky  (he  part,  the  distinction  I  am 
making  would  he  apparent.  But  rarely  in- 
deed does  an  actor  combine  the  requisite 
experience  with  the  power  to  create  a  com- 
plete illusion  of  youth  so  as  to  make  the 
part  absolutely  convincing,  and  not  until 
t'«  third  act  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  as 
presented  at  the  Imperial,  am  I  able  fully 
to  rid  myself  of  the  sense  of  ''nreality. 
Where  is  the  impressionable,  lovesick  boy, 
eager  in  quarrel,  boon-ccmarade  of  the 
mercurial  Mercutio,  the  callow  youth  whose 
sigm  for  one  fair  maid  are  choked  by  a 


UBS  EVELYN   UILLARD. 
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dawning  passion  for  another?     But  when 
the  drama  moves  to  the  domain  of  tragedy, 
where  the  hammer-blows  of  destiny  quickly 
shape  the  unformed  youth  into  the  i^uiseof 
manhood,  we  no  longer  feel  that  sense  of 
unreality.     When  life  turns  to  serious  pur- 
port— w^hen  Romeo  weds  and  Tybalt  flouts 
him ;    when    Mercutio    falls    and    Romeo 
avenges  him ;  in  the  poetry  of  pas=.'on  in 
Juliet'5  chamber ;  in  the  agony  of  despair 
in  the  Friar's  cell,  Mr.  Waller's  in.teri)re- 
tation    reaches   a  very   high   level  of  dra- 
matic art.     With   scarcely   a  visible  touch 
of  theatrical  effect,  in  his  wooing,   in  his 
fighting,  in   his  grief  he  is  true   to  life. 
The  poet's  inimitable  phrase  falls  from  his 
lip3  with  all  its  rare  and  startling  beauty, 
an  accomplishment  which,  even   in   these 
later  days  of  more  restrained  interpre^.a- 
tion,  stands  out   as  a  fine  model  of  ex- 
cellence.      And     .\liiss    Evelyn     Millard's 
Juliet  is  as  full  of  dainty  charm,  of  sweet 
womanliness    aw^aking    to    the    wonderful 
spring-time  of  love.     She,  too,  just  fails 
to  realise  for  us  the  adolescence  of  Juliet, 
but  what  is  mat  beside  the  exquisite,  almost 
pathetic,  beauty  of  her  delivery  of  the  bal- 
cony scene?     And  when  her  passion  and 
her  grief  have,  by  their  quick  necromancy, 
transformed  the  girl  into  the  woman  cap- 
able of  daring  all  things.  Miss  Millard's 
Juliet  satisfies  us  at  all  points. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  at  the 
Imperial  are  almost  equally  satisfactory, 
though  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond.,  in  a  part  not 
altogether  suited  to  him,  is  a  tr'fle  theatri- 
cal, and  mechanical.  His  Mercutio  is  a 
gay  and  rollicking  gentleman,  bubbling 
over  with  hrgh  spirits,  but  the  art  is  not 
concealed — he  lets  us  see  how  he  does  it. 
The  Friar  Laurence  of  Mr.  George  is.  on 
the  other  hand,  an  impressive,  a  convinc- 
ing performance,  and  so,  too,  is  Miss  Mary 
Yorke's  nurse. 

It  has,  of  (\)urse,  been  said  often  enough, 
but  will  bear  repetition,  that  in  ''Romeu 
and  Juliet,"  Shakespeare  has  portrayed  the 
blinding  egoism  of  young  love,  brooking  no 
interference,  counting  no  cost,  ignoring 
every  consideration  of  prudence  and  rush- 
ing headlong  on  its  way  to  heaven  or  hell 
as  fate  and  circumstance  mav  decree.  To 
the  cold,  calculating,  unemotional  mind, 
with  little  or  no  ardour  of  imagination, 
the  tragedy  is  unmeaning  because  the 
lovers  are  but   silly   children,   who   ought 


to  be  spanked  and  sent  to  bed.  The  fer- 
vour is  unreal  to  them,  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  play  a  poison  and  a  pestil- 
ence. They  fail  to  realise  even  the  poetry 
of  the  story,  and  also  they  fail  to  realise 
that  secondary  theme  in  the  dramatist's 
conception — that  through  the  untoward 
fate  of  the  scions  of  tlie  two  rival  Houses 
of  Verona,  Montague  and  Capulet  are 
brought  to  friendship  and  a  long  and  bit- 
ter feud  healed  at  last.  This  should  not 
be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  ethical  value 
of  " Romeo  and  Juliet.'  For  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Verona  the  price  was 
not  too  much  to  pay ;  Najture  moves  to 
her  greatest  ends  over  countless  graves  of 
unconscious  victims. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  profound  sin- 
cerity underlying  ^liss  Tita  Brand's  reoent 
revival  of  Othello  at  the  Shaftesbury 
Theatre ;  and  if  -there  were  drawbacks,  the 
student  of  Shakespeare  will  frankly  ad- 
mit that  thev  are  chieflv  to  be  laid  to 
the  account  of  the  drama  itself,  and  not 
to  the  interpretation.  The  play  was  ap- 
proached in  almost  a  spirit  of  consecration 
— certainly  with  the  utmost  reverence — 
and  for  that  reason  (if  there  were  no  other) 
deserved  the  support  of  every  playgoer 
whose  dramatic  taste  has  a  Catholic  range. 
It  was  an  honest  production,  honest  to  the 
dramatist  and  honest  to  fSe  spectator,  with 
a  fairly  even  cast  and  an  admirable  mise- 
en-scene.  No  senseless  cuts  marred  the  re- 
N'ix'al ;  the  proportions  were  rx)t  outraged 
by  unduly  accenting  the  leading  characters 
at  the  expense  of  the  secondary  parts; 
the  setting  was  adequate  without  extravag- 
ance, illuminating  but  not  distracting.  In 
short,  this  revival  was  an  event  of  distinc- 
tion, and  if  the  public  did  not  realise 
it.  so  much  to  the  loss  of  the  public.  Those 
who  would  see  a  really  conscientious  pro- 
duction of  Shakespeare's  great  tragedy, 
given  as  the  i)uet  wrote  it,  not  di;storted 
by  any  abnormal  preponderance  of  a  star 
part,  would  have  found  it  if  they  had 
sought  it  at  the  Shaftesbury.  Evf».  Miss 
Brand  her:elf  seemed  to  me  to  aim  at  an 
almost  excessive  restraint  in  her  interpre- 
tat'on  of  the  pathetic  fortunes  of  Des 
demona.  She  gave  us  a  very  gentle  im 
personation  ;  Othello  was  her  God,  her  love 
a  worship,  and  the  beauty  of  Shakespeare's 
lines  lost  nothing  because  <they  were  de- 
claimed with  a  tender  cad-once  rather  than 
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a  boisterous  and  excessive  ardour.  Into 
that  fault  of  accent  Mr.  Hubert  Carter  as 
Othello  was  -betrayed  more  than  once.  He 
not  only  tears  his  passion  to  tetters,  but  the 
words  go  with  it.  Again  and  again,  whole 
sentences  were  quite  lost  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  articulation.  That  Mr.  Carter 
understahcls  the  importance  of  careful  elo- 
cution and  can  declaim  blank  verse  with 
moderation,  a  sense  of  values  and  elo- 
quence was  evident  enough  in  the  earlier 
scenes  with  Desdemona,  I  ago  and  Cassio, 
but  in  thfe.tempestuous  fury  of  his  jealousy 
his  spe^h  was  too  loud -pitched  and 
tumultuous  for  ooiherence.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Carters  -.delineation  of  the  Moor 
seemed  to  lack  impressiveness.  Othello  is 
a  plain  soldier,  frank,  blunt,  open-hearted, 
unsuspicious  by  nature,  entirely  without  in- 
tellectual subtlety,  but  ^Ir.  Carter's  imper- 
sonation presents  a  double  contrast  to  Mr. 
Barnes's  I  ago.  Lago  is  an  unscrupulous 
plotter,  but  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barnes 
the  wiles  of  the  villain  are  cloaked  in  an 
effective  guise  of  blunt  honesty.  Othello 
is  as  open  as  the  day,  but  in  Mr.  Carter's 
hands  bis  honesty  of  soul  is  somewhat  hid- 
den under  a  blandness  of  manner  that 
suggests  craft.  It  would  seem  that  in  his 
anxiety  tp  furnis»h  a  sufficient  contrast  be- 
tween the  tender  lover  an-d  the  jealous 
savage  he  has  been  tempted  to  overdo  both 
parts.  A  more  straightforward  uncom- 
promising villain  than  Mr.  Barnes's  lago 
has  not  been  seen  for  many  a  year,  if  ever. 
This  is  a  scoundrel  to  the  very  roots  of 
ihis  being,  a  full-bodied  scoundrel,  puffed- 
up  with  conceit  of  his  own  villainy,  but, 
as  I  have  said,  clothed  in  an  outward 
bearing  of  such  impulsive  frankness  as 
would  most  readily  impose  upon  the  open 
nature  of  the  Moor. 

The  last  act  of  the  play  was  given  at 
the  Shaftesbury  in  its  entirety,  a  most  un- 
usual course,  and  one  not  likely,  I  should 
think,  to  be  often  repeated.  It  is  a  har- 
rowing scene,  drawn  out  to  quite  inordinate 
length.  The  murder  of  Emilia  by  lago 
has  always  seemed  to  me  an  affectation, 
serving  no  useful  purpose  in  the  tragic 
denouement,  and  weakening,  instead  of 
heightening,  the  effect  of  the  scene  as  a 
whole.  There  is  no  occasion  to  p>aint 
lago's  villainy  in  more  lurid  colours,  or 
to  add  another  grain  to  the  remorse  of 
Othello.      And    there  are  other  obviously 


possible  cuts  in  the  final  scene.  Those 
managers  do  wisely  who  speed  the  in- 
evitable catastrophe  to  its  accomplishment 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  scene  was  given  in 
this  revival  was  creditable  to  the  sincerity 
of  Miss  Brand's  undertaking. 

Rarely  does  such  an  opportunity  come 
to  an  actor  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Walter 
Hampden,  when  the  temporary  illness  of 
Mr.  Irving  cast  upon  him  the  role  of  Ham- 
let at  the  Adelphi  revival.  Mr.  Irving 
came  to  the  part  with  the  prestige  of  a 
great  name,  a  personal  popularity  and  a 
natural  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic to  witness  his  assumption  of  the  role 
whidh  it  is  every  ambitious  actor's  long- 
ing to  essay.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  made  any  startling  revelation  to  serve 
as  a  fresh  clue  to  the  baffling  character 
of  the  Danish  prince,  or  set  at  rest  the 
problems  which  critics  of  Shakespeare  have 
so  long  discussed,  yet  the  performance  was 
no  slavish  copy  of  previous  interpreters 
and  introduced  several  novel  variants  upon 
conventional  usage  in  the  "  business "  of 
the  part  They  were  interesting  innova- 
tions because  they  were  intelligent  and  illu- 
minating. One  such  innovation  is  in  the 
scene  where  Hamlet  upbraids  his  mother 
for  marrying  his  dead  father's  brother,  and 
points  the  contrast  between  the  dead  and 
the  living  husbands.  The  picture  of  his 
father,  which  she  is  bidden  look  upon,  is 
woven  in  the  arras  in  the  walls  of  the 
chamber.  In  conventional  usage  Hamlet 
usually  points  to  a  paint'ng  hanging  on 
the  wall  or  to  a  miniature  in  a  locket  de- 
pending from  his  own  neck.  In  an  article 
in  this  magazine  by  Mrs.  Tooley  in  April 
of  last  year  reference  is  made  to  the  tapes- 
tried chamber  in  the  Castle  of  Elsinore  as 
it  existed  in  1603, .  s  described  by  Garter, 
King  at  Arms,  who  visited  Elsinore  in 
that  year  by  command  of  James  I.  to  in- 
vest the  Danish  queen's  brother  with  the 
insignia  of  that  order.  On  this  tapestry, 
says  Stowe,  on  the  authority  of  h's  friend, 
Garter,  King  at  Arms,  "  ^11  the  Danish 
kings  are  exprest  in  antique  habit,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  times."  What  more 
likely,  therefore,  than  that  Shakespeare, 
having  either  himself  seen  this  tapestry 
or  (if  he  did  not  himself  visit  Denmark 
with  the  King's  Players  in  1585  or  1586) 
having  had  a   description  of  it  from  his 
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brer  her  .i«:t«7rs,  a'k»{Ke<J  ^>c  suggestion  jn«I 
conceive]  thes*:  ta;jc»:rirrrl  j»<jnra::s  as 
hanging  before  Hani!'--*,  in  t.i'is  v'cnc  witii 
h":>  m<xt>i:r?  At  all  events,  the  innovation 
is  vivid  an«l  pictures^ jue.  But  I'rjtst  are. 
after  a.i.  minor  matters.  What  more  con- 
cerns u> — 4ji3e>  Mr.  Irving  throw  any  fresh 
lig'"it  u;>«*n  tile  rr;al  'Vijrat.rr  of  Hamlet? 
Was  iic  .1  nyjiAy  intro.iiJe't.ve  jih:Iosi;{/.'.er? 
Was  h':  .1  gay  vising  stuHer.:.  fuii  of  life 
and  higii  sj)irts,  on  uiH^ni  a  ;;rc:!t  ^iiiadow 
and  an  unnerving;  re>iK/n.>ib:.ity  i.id  sud- 
denly fallen?  Was  :.•►:  weak  in  reyilution, 
or  timid  in  art:«>n;  or  uno:yn\in.^ed  or  re- 
st ra'ned  bv  '"^^n  si  deration  for  iiis  motl^rr? 

0 

Save  that  Mr.  Irving';*  Hamlet  is  by  turns 
moody,  ••apri<'iou>,  violrnt  ;ind  jovial,  we 
get  rK)  answer  to  tiie.v:  rjue.stions,  and  ^uc.i 
answer  .is  wc  do  grrt,  it  mu.-t  be  conftr.v^rd. 
is  n<jt  verv  definite.  Unless,  therefore,  i: 
i«  to  be  a>n«lude<l  that  Hamlet  was  um* 
unstable  to  bu  oipable  of  definite  cla.s*i- 
fir.it  ion,  Mr.  Irving's  interpreiation  is 
rat')er  wIj:jTi.>icai  tlian  a  a^nsistant  whole. 
Mr.  Wj!*er  Hampden,  in  taking  the  pan, 
after  playing  Laertes  in  tlie  original  cast 
of  the  revival,  w.is  ne.-essarily  much  ham- 
pered by  the  limitations  imi)<.i.>cd  upon  a 
tempf^rary  suU>t  tute.  In  spite  of  them, 
however,  !ie  won  a  genuine  triumph.  He 
<X)uld  n*>t  strike  out  an  original  interj)re- 
tation.  To  a  inrge  <:xtent.  tlierefurc.  Mr. 
Irving's  Hamlet  was  iiis  m^^^lel.  but  he  i> 
Ukj  genuinel)  .s  ri'vre  an<l  cultivated  an 
arti.st  to  be  mereh  a  su'.*':e>sful  double. 
He  was  bv  ^heer  force  of  ^Tearve  (Mi)a- 
bility  a  great  deal  more  liian  rhat.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  critid.se  the  rendition 
as  one  c»juld  an  or'giiial  creation,  but  it 
will  lie  admi'.torl.  I  t'hink,  bv  all  wh<i  have 
seen  Mr.  Hampden  in  the  pan  that  he 
*Tr)uld,  if  given  full  op[K>rtuniiy.  present 
a  Hamlet  that  would  arrest  attention.  He 
av( tided  all  exaggvrrated  rant,  all  tendencv 
to  over -act.  He  was  neither  the  mo>l\ 
philosoplK-r  nor  the  hysterical  maniac. 
but  a  liealt;j\  \oung  gentleman,  somewhat 
imbued  with  ]>hil'>.v.j)!iiral  >iK"»'uhr.i"n  at 
Wittemburg  it  is  true,  and  \ery  nuich  out 
of  i-onf^'it  \\\\\\  h  s  fellow.^.  es])ecijlly  bit- 
ter tow.irds  womi'-n  by  reas'jn  of  his 
m"'hvr"s  infidel  it  v  'o  the  memorv  of  ;j> 
fnMier.  Wit'i  this  interpretation  Mr. 
H  rnp'lon'.s  Hamlc*:  is  a  c.jns' .stent  piece 
•  )t"  w-  rk.  He  speaks  rhe  lines  with  a'l- 
iiiir.ibi':  ftb:'':  r.nr    :i    word    is  l'"»>t,   not    a 


nkraning  obscure,  and  I  belie\'e  his  repa* 
tat  ion   wi.l  grow  with  ever}*  repetitioQ  of 

the  pan. 

Miss  Lily  Bra) ton  haus  been  a  surprise 
uj  evcr\«>ne.  for  i:   was  no:  generally  be- 
lieved tiv.r  the  pan  of  Ophelia  was  suiled 
t'l  rier.     Slic  has  triumphantly  refuted  anj 
sucii  for!  od'ngs.    Never  has  the  mad  soene 
been    more  iou'*hingiy,  more  oun\incin|^Iy 
rendered.     Tiic  Kng  of  Mr-  Asdie  is  as 
robust  and  tmculent  a  %-ilhip  as  ever  tiod 
tile  stage,   s^rnsual.    bniMl.   ockRadenceless^ 
Mrs.  Tree's  rendition  of  liie  Queen  is  not 
H-)  \i\id.     Siie  i>  ii>.»  theatrical,  too  self- 
ri;ns:iuus.  tta;  evidently  a  make-belies^  to 
br  real  flesh  and  b!«  od.     PoloniuSi-  at  the 
!iiands  « »f  Mr.  Lveil  Swcte  is  a  new  crea- 
tion,  a:id  I  cannot  s;iy   that  as  is  not  a 
just  and  ade»juate  interpretation.     It  is  im- 
possib.e  to  suppose  chat  a  trusted  cxMin- 
Fel'.or  w!>Lild   be   tile  clown  or  the  senile 
wreck  in  which  Polonius  is  conventional Iv 
fxinrayed.     Mr.    Swete  has  dignity,  sua- 
vit\.     but     the     dignity,     we    soon     dis- 
cover,   is   but  a  pose  of  pompous   egot- 
ism,   the    suavity     but    a    mode    of  ex- 
pre^ing   a    kind    of  universal   patrcmagfr 
He  patronises  the   King,  the  Queen,   the 
Pr'nce,  his  own  daughter.     He  is  a  ooen- 
bination  of  Moi  lent  rave  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonsliire.     He  is  \erv  funnv. 

Hamlet  is  pnjduced  at  the  Adelpiha  with 
exL*eIlent  t..ste  and  judgment.  I  do  not 
know  when  tlie  ghost  scene  has  been  in- 
vested with  .<o  much  weirdness  and  subtle 
>uggestion  of  tnrtlifulne.ss. 

l-'our  dergufui  noisy  little  chatterers 
usher  in  the  b»rtiipes  of  the  Carley  family 
in  "  Her  0\\n  Way  *  at  the  Lyric.  They 
.ire  having  a  biriiday  dinner  in  the  nursery, 
and  its  as  g«'.'d  as  a  \\liole  play  to  listen 
to  them.  Four  irrepressible,  mischievous, 
cheeky  iirtie  lv,j:^Mrs,  wirii  .«;pirits  at  loo 
in  til;.-  siiaile  and  cares  nt  /enx  real  child- 
ren, every  \\\  ►liicr's  son  and  daugater  of 
them,  tile  s-irt  of  children  you  want  to 
ki>'.  nnd  iil!  «>f  tiiem  American  children, 
Mr.  (r\i.lw'  Y''*y\\  \^  .i  iMtld  aTnl  >ubtle  play- 
wri-iiit.  W''-:o  el  _-  wv.>u!d  have  hazarded 
.^ucli  a  S';v.':ie  :o  i.apir.re  :hc  sympathies  of 
nn  .ui'lient\-  ^  -r  the  family  whase  fortunes 
he  is  al^  lut  to  bri:)^  before  trcm?  Who 
f;!5e,  T  mi;;ht  a.<k.  wivaid  have  conceived  it? 
Mr.  Fiti.li  is  a  dnmntist  of  irfinite  •«- 
s<jurce^.  wi;h  a  woman's  soreness  of  intui- 
t'on  and  a  min's  v'l'our  of  attack         He 
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makes  one  feel  that  \yt  is  playing  at  play- 
writing,  though  his  "  pky  "  would  be  an- 
ct'ber  man's  serious  work.  One  is  convinced 
that  it  is  no  effort  for  him  to  conceive  a 
dramatic  suuation,  \^Tbe(ther  htimor- 
ous  or  patl^ic  —  that  his  genius  is 
capable  of  any   demand   upon  it. 

The  first  two  acts  of  "  Her  Own  Way  " 
are  throbbing  with  living  interest.  The 
faither  of  three  of  these  super- vitalised 
kiddies  has  been  bitten  with  the  madness  of 
speculat'on.  Wall  Street  has  sucked  him 
dry,  but  his  wife's  fortune  and  his  mother's 
are  intact ;  still  intact,  but  we  know  that 
fever,  and  we  know,  therefore,  that  their 
wealth  is  in  peril  also,  and  that  the  Cariey 
fam'lv  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  W^e  foresee 
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that  there  will  j)resently  l>e  no  more  luxuri- 
ous birthday  dinners  in  thj  nursery  wiith  a 
plethora  of  ice-cre;un  ami  giant  crack- 
ers. Poor  little  kiddies;  infatuated  father  ! 
Thus  Mr.  Fitch  strike.s  a  homely  but  all- 
suffic'ent  note.  Surely,  we  say,  lie  is  not 
going  to  harrow  us  by  cundemnLiig  tliese  in- 
nocent and  happy  youngsters  to  the  miser- 
ies of  ix)verty. 

Stephen  Cariey,  the  gambler  in  stocki^, 
his  frivolous  wife,  and  vet  more  frivolous 
and  mercurial  mother  -  in  -  law  stand 
for  the  "  smart  set "  of  social  New 
York,  **  smart,"  that  'is,  dn  every - 
th'ng  but  the  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  But  Stephen  has  a  sister. 
Georgiana.  of  very  different  mettle,  the  idol 
of  the  children,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  part  is  taken  by  Miss  Maxine 
Elliott,  who  has  reached  a  much  higher 
plane  of  dramatic  ability  since  her  pre- 
vious visit  to  London.  Among  her  admir- 
ers is  Sam  Coast,  the  keen,  successful 
Oj)erator,  hard.  self-(^ntre<.l,  ruthless  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  he  wants,  and  ihe  thing 
'h*i  most  wanis  is  Georgiana.  To  win  her 
the  ht^st  way,  in  his  judgment,  is  to  ru'n 
her  family,  arwl  then  step  in  as  the  friend- 
in-nee<l,  and  recoup  their  losses  at  a  price, 
the  price  being  Georgiana's  hand.  Thereto 
he  lures  Slei)h<.-n  un  to  plunge  deeper  and 
doL'i^er,  till  he  squanders  not  only  his 
nH>ihi*r's  and  his  wife's  money  but  Geor- 
giana's as  well.  Reading  all  humanity  by 
the  light  of  his  own  instincts,  he  is  a  most 
amazed  man  when  in  tlie  end  lie  discovers 
thnT  his  are  not  tlie  «l.»est  methods  to  win 
the  lu'art  of  a  true  woman.  Of  cour.se, 
there  must  l^e  the  worthy  lover,  the  man 


who  leaves  the  field  open  to  his  moze  push- 
ing rival,  the  man  wiho  hesitates  to  speak 
from  a  sense  of  t  he  hopelessness  of  his  suit. 
This  is  a  Lieutenant  Coleman^  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  and  in  the  course  of  the  action  he 
goes  out  to  fight  the  Phillip'nos.  Thence 
he  writes  what  he  dared  not  say,  and  the 
read-Tig  of  this  letter  by  Georgiana,  her  way 
of  taking  the  declaration  she  has  been  long- 
ing for  but  despairing  of,  is  one  of  the  most 
deliglitf ul  episodes  of  the  play.  It  staaips 
MLss  Elliott  a  most  acoumplished  mistress 
of  the  art  of  ligat  comedy. 

I  think  what  will  most  impress  the  har- 
dened theatre-goer  in  this  performance  of 
"  Her  Own  Way "  is  the  consummate 
naturalness  of  the  business  throughout. 
Dramati.«rt.  stage  manager,  and  actor  ap- 
pear to  conspire  at  the  presentation  of  a 
stage  picture  as  vividly  life-like  as  if  the 
idea  of  illusion 'were  non-existent.  Of 
course,  the  creat'on  of  a  perfect  illusion  is 
always  being  sought  for,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain •tl>eatrical  con\'entions  by  which  thai 
effect  is  obtaiiid.  In  this  performance 
these  convent  jns  have  been  so  improved 
upon  that  they  practically  cease  to  exist— 
they  are  no  longer  ret v^)gni sable  or  defin- 
able. We  are  observing  life,  not  its  reflec- 
tion- It  is  art  still,  when  we  become  con- 
scious enough  to  reflect  upon  it.  but  its  per- 
fection as  art  cons'sts  in  the  fact  that  by 
no  tiny  shock  of  unreality  or  incongruity 
or  theatrical  ism  are  we  led  to  reflect  upon 
it.  The  play  is  admirably  cist  throug^KHit. 
Miss  Maxine  Klliolt  niakt-s  a  nxtst  ador- 
able heroine.  Shv;  is  origirwl,  and  her  orig- 
inality is  j)i'|Ucime  and  captivating.  She 
has  an  admirable  voice  under  i>erfect  con- 
trol,  and  is  certainlv  destined  to  reaoh  a 
very  high  iMDsition.  Mr.  Jiunes  Carews 
Sam  Coast  is  uncjuesiioiuibly  the  next  most 
noteworthy  part.  He  succeeds  in  makliig 
it  intere>ting  to  us  as  a  :>tudy  of  a  charac- 
tei  which,  thouj^h  morally  detestable,  is 
immensely  viriV-.  and  one  of  the  definite 
products  of  mo:lern  life,  the  mtxlern  Jug- 
gernaut of  fman.-e.  There  is  a  lady -'hair- 
dresser (fx^X'llen'ly  placed  by  Miss  Law- 
rence), who  is  a  very  AineiiL\m  product,  a 
most  indcju-ndent  .m-.l  ninusing  young  per- 
.son.  of  dvn:.'T.iti<'  freudoni  of  sneech  and 
manner.      "Her    Own    Wav "    is    a   most 
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entertaining^  pnxluaion,  in  spite  of 
certain  reminiscent  iu^gos::o:j-s  in  tlie 
plot. 


MISS  MAXINE   ELLIOTT. 
''Her  Own  W»j"~hT»ia  Thkat&k. 
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By  ETHEL   GORDON   BARWICK 


MISS  Belinda  Moor,  the  elder  of  my 
two  respected  maiden  aunts,  was 
known  in  the  family  as  the  "Virgin 
Tiger*';  in  fact,  it  Lecame  her  nickname. 
For  years  she  and  Miss  Judith  had  re- 
mained a  pair  of  unappropriated  blessings. 
Moreover,  between  them  they  possessed  a 
couple  of  tempers.  Having  systematically 
fought  with  their  family,  the  two  ladies  re- 
solved to  set  up  a  home  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  invested  in  an  austere  bleak- 
looking  mansion  on  the  outskirts  of  a  bust- 
I'ng  town  in  the  North.  Vou  may  have 
gathered  that  my  aunts,  Belinda  and  Ju- 
dith, were  maiden  ladies  of  a  certain  age 
(I  -believe  this  is  the  right  expression  to 
apply  to  females  who  are  supposed  to  have 
outlived  their  chances  of  matrimony),  and 
as  the  years  flew  on,  they  viewed  -the  opjMj- 
site  sex  more  and  more  as  their  natural 
enemy;  marriage,  they  said,  was  an  unfor- 
tunate accident,  to  be  avoided,  if  possible, 
and  Miss  Moor  senior  had  studious»Iy  in- 
stilled into  her  younger  sister's  mind  a 
holy  horror  of  that  unlucky  state.  Whether 
the  lessons  had  fallen  on  fruitful  ground, 
it  is  difficult  to  sav.  It  was  said  that  in 
tier  salad  days  Miss  Judith  had  been 
frisky  !  Someone  young  and  handsome 
had  loved  and  ridden  away,  leaving  her  a 
sadder  and  wiser  maid. 

The  circumstances  I  am  about  to  relate 
occurred  late  in  the  year  of  '63 ;  winter 
had  cast  down  a  mantle  of  snow,  and  the 
cheerful  old-fashioned  drawing-room  of 
the  Moor's  house  sihone  in  the  twinkling 
light  of  a  roaring  wood  fire.  The  house- 
'!x)ld  had  been  a  bit  unsettled  of  late  ;  Miss 
Belinda's  confidential  maid  and  personal 
attendant  had  actually  committed  the  un- 
pardonable crime  of  getting  married.  The 
old  lady  had  stormed  and  cast  up  her 
hands  and  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  in  vain.  She 
vowed  that  Alice  would  live  to  rue  the  day. 
The  young  woman  remained  obdurate ;  she 
was  in  love,  and  her  "  youn'g  man"  was 
pleading  for  an  immediate  marriage.  The 
post  of  ladies'  maid  had  now  been  vacant 
for  more  than  a  week.  Many  **  young  per- 
son >"  had  been  interviewed  and  ^^one 
away.     Miss  Belinda  had  strict  and  rigid 
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rules — *'  evenings  out  "  were  few  and  far 
between,  young  men  were  forbidden  th?. 
house,  and  no  domestic  was  allowed  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  a  **  fringe."  On 
this  particular  afternoon  the  old  lady  sat 
nodding  in  front  of  the  fire.  A  melan- 
choly wind  moaned  and  whirled  through 
the  high  gables  of  the  house.  Miss  Ju- 
dith's cat,  reposing  in  lazy  warmth  before 
the  logs,  winked  her  amber  eyes,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  elements  with  selfish  uncon- 
cern. 

Presently     Burton,    the    butler   entered 
softly,  and  announced  in  respectful  tone 
that  a  young  person  was  waiting  below,  and 
desired  an  inteniew  respecting  the  situa- 
tion as  maid.  Burton,  the  butler,  had  been 
years  in  the  Misses  Moor's  <house ;  he  had  a 
habit  of  ajughing  on  occasions,  and  lived 
to  be  "superior."        He   always  coughed 
when  alluding  to  the  other  servants  or  in 
speaking  of  young  persons  who  wished  to 
see  his  mistress  on  anv  business.      Miss  Be- 
linda  ceased  nodding,  fend  gave  orders  that 
the  young  girl  should  be  admitted,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  a  tall,  fair  woman  en- 
tered the  room.     She  was  unusually  tall, 
and  wore  a  thick  spotted  veil,  which  the  old 
lady    instantly    recjuested    her   to  remove. 
She  did  as  desired,  and  revealed  a  plea- 
sant, large  face,  and  close  cropped  hair. 
Miss  Belinda  sniffed.     She  hated  anything 
which  savoured  of  "  the  man."     The  maid, 
who  ga\-e  her  name  as  Marion  Hedger,  an- 
nounced that  she  had  seen  an  advertisement 
in  the  papers,  inserted  by  the  Miss  Moors, 
and  that  she  felt  fully  qualified  to  under- 
take the  situation.     Miss  Belinda  bv  de- 
grees  was  favourably  impressed.       Marion 
made  no  mention  of  young  men,  or  even- 
ings out ;  the  only  point  against  her  being 
her  inabilitv   to  dressmake,   a  fact  which 
however,  did  not  materially  stand  in   the 
way,  the  old  ladies*  gowns  being  few  and 
far  between.     Marion  informed  Miss  Moor 
that    she   had    lately    lived    wilh    a  Mrs. 
Rundle-Smith,  a  widow,  w^ho  had  decided 
to  winter  abroad,  and,  therefore,  did  not 
require  the  services  of  a  maid  any  longer ; 
hence  Marion   was  seeking  another  situa- 
t'on. 
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The  interview  lasted  some  little  time, 
and,  proving  satisfactory,  Miss  Belinda  de- 
cided to  engage  the  young  woman,  and 
wrote  for  a  reference,  which  arrived  in  the 
course  of  a  post.  Mrs.  Rundle-Smith 
sjx)ke  highly  of  Marion  Hedgers  qiialiti- 
cations. 

A  few  months  slipped  by,  and  the  Misises 
Moor  became  more  and  more  pleased  with 
their  new  ladies'  maid.  There  was  no 
doubt  Hedger  showed  a  great  desire  to  be 
studiously  attenti\«  to  the  old  ladies*  wants 
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and  wishes.  She  also  proved  thoughtful 
and  reliable.  In  the  servants"  hall,  how- 
ever, they  sunmied  her  up  as  ''  that  aughty 
and  stuck  up,  there  was  no  olding  er"  ; 
in  the  language  of  **  below  stairs "  sht; 
**  kept  herself  to  herself/*  neither  giving 
confidences  nor  soliciting  any. 

One  evening  in  March,  Burton,  with  a 
mysterious  air  and  actually  forgetting  to 
cough,  appeared  at  Miss  Belinda's  elbow 
in  the  drawing-room. 

"If  you  please,  Madam,  a  gentleman 
is  at  t'lie  front  door  and  wishes  to  speak 
to  you  \Tery  particular." 

"  A  what  ?"  gasped  Miss  Moor,  letting 
her  book  drop,  and  sending  the  cat  flying 
from  her  lap.  (She  had  been  deep  in  a 
treatise 'headed,  "  Man,  the  tyriuit,'"  penned 
by  a  lady  who  talked  on  platforms). 

"  A  gentleman.  Madam,"  resume<l  the 
butler;     "leastways,      'e     looks     genteel. 

tliough  'e  be  iliai  tlom'neering  and  inquisi- 
tive, and  would  take  a  seat  in  the  all. 
'E  says  e  must  please  to  ask  you  to  make 
it  convenient  to  see  *im.  'is  business  is 
most  pressin'.'' 

Miss  Belinda  felt  vaguely  alamied.  S^he 
rose  from  her  chair,  re-adjusted  her  grey 
curls  and  cap  before  the  mirror  (on  occa- 
sions she  was  but  a  woman,  after  all),  and 
gave  orders  that  the  "gentleman"  was  to 
be  admitted.  A  few  seconds  later  a  tall, 
soldierly  man  entered  the  room. 

There  wiis  no  beating  about  the  bush  ;  he 
came  at  once  to  the  point.  "  I  am  exceed - 
inglv  sorrv  to  intrude.  Madam,  hut  from 
important  facts  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary  f(^r  me  to  view 
the  inmates  of  vour  house,  and  if  necessarv 
to  institirte  a  search.  I  believe  you  'have 
some  unused  attics  on  top."  His  fierre 
brown  eyes  ran  rapidly  round  the  room, 
seeming  to  pierce  the  heavy  curtains 
drawn  across  the  window. 


Miss  Belinda  removed  her  spectacles 
and  cleared  her  throat.  She  had  the  un- 
pleasant sensation  of  cold  water  down  her 
back;  in  other  words,  she  had  the  creeps. 
Assuming  a  great  show  of  courage,  she 
said,  **  Ma\  I  enquire,  sir,  by  wuat  rignt 
you  force  your  way  into  this  room,  and 
insist  upon  interviewing  my  household?" 

"  In  the  King's  name,  Madam,"  he  re- 
turned immediately,  and  produced  his  war- 
rant. **  I  may  as  well  tell  you  I  am  a 
detective,  and  I  am  about  to  search  this 
•"x>uie,  but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you 
more  at  pr.^ent.  Kindly  give  orders  that 
all  your  servan^^s  are  summoned  for  mv 
immediate  inspection.*' 

Miss  Belinda's  nerve  forsook  her; 
dimly  it  dawned  upon  her  that  someone  in 
the  house  was  **  wanted."  She  conjured 
up  a  deep  tragedy  in  their  midst.  With- 
out more  ado  she  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
the  detective  following  closely  at  her  heels. 
It  was  clearly  evident  he  did  not  mean  to 
let  the  old  lady  out  of  his  sight.  ^liss 
Belinda's  destination  w:is  the  servants'  hall, 
and  on  lier  wav  there  she  encountered  Miss 
Judith,  In  trembling  accents  she  ex- 
plained the  cxjndition  of  affairs,  and  the 
two  Misses  Moor,  w'th  Mr.  Smedlev,  the 
detective,  entered  the  servants*  regions  in 
solemn  procession.  The  cook,  not  grasp- 
ing what  had  happened^  showed  disap- 
proval of  the  invasion  ;  she  flounced  about 
the  kitchen  and  tosseil  her  head  at  Smed- 
ley.  The  latter,  folding  his  hands,  wore 
an  innocently  bland  expression,  and  stud- 
ied the  ceiling.  He  might  have  been 
thinking  of  his  mother,  but  in  truth  he  was 
very  mucJi  **on  the  5|K)t.''  The  ser\'ants 
were  gradually  a)llected.  and  the  detec- 
tive demanded  of  ti'ie  two  Mi^es  Moor  if 
the  entire  household  was  present. 

"  All  but  our  personal  maid/"  answered 
Miss  Judith,  who  was  trembling  wiiti 
anxiety  and  excitement.  "  Just  now  she 
is  in  her  bedroom  dressing  to  go  out  on  an 
errand.  I  could  send  for  'lier  if  you 
wished.      I  am  sure  she.     .     , 

"  Pardon  my  interruption."  chimed 
in  Smedley.  in  an  awful  voice,  "but 
I  distinctly  mentioned  I  wished  to 
ji?e     all     the     inmates     of     this    house." 

Miss  Belinda  directed  a  girl  to  fetch 
Hedger  at  once.  Smedley  making  her 
clearly  understand  that  s'le  was  only  to 
conx^v  to  Hedger  that  Miss  M(X)r  wi> 


"In  the  King^a  name,  Madam." 
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to  speak  to  her.  "You  understand,"  he 
added  meaningly ;  ^*you  need  not  say  any- 
thing more.'* 

An  awful  pause  ensued  when  Ellen, 
the  kitchen  maid,  -had  left  the  room. 
The  servants  realised  something  had 
happened,  and  they  had  a  vague  idea 
that  in  a  few  minutes  they  would  all  be 
clapped  in  prison.  Ti^  cook  was  dis- 
tinctly cowed,  and  evinced  a  strong  desire 
to  indulge  in  hyster.es.  She  informed  the 
company  that  she  felt  "  that  faint-like  her 
'eart  seemed  jumping  all  over  'er  body,"  a 
fact  which  was  hardly  of  vital  interest  to 
them  at  the  moment.  A  very  short  time 
elapsed  before  the  sound  of  returning  foot- 
steps echoed  along  the  stone  passage,  and 
the  next  minute  Marion  Hedger  stepped  in 
before  them  all.  In  an  instant's  flash  the 
entire  erpression  of  her  face  changed  I  A 
glance  of  cringing  fear  leapt  into  her  eyes ; 
the  face  was  transformed  !  With  a  gasp 
she  turned  wildlv  towards  the  door,  but 
was  too  late.  Smedley  stepped  forward, 
and  held  her  arm  in  an  iron  grip,  saying, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  **  I  arrest 
you  on  this  warrant."  A  minute  later  Miss 
Moor's    maid    was   securely    handcuffed ! 

"  Ladies,"  said  the  detective,  turn  ng  to 
the  Misses  Moor,  who  by  this  time  were  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  horrified  collapse, 
**you  see  before  you  a  convict,  who  some 
months  since  effected  his  escape  from 
Dartmoor*'  (expressions  of  incredulity  and 
'horror  all  round) :  "  for  weeks  past  the  most 
skilled  of  our  force  have  vainly  tried  to 
track  him.  Like  a  wary  fox  he  has  re- 
sisted our  united  efforts.  His  plans  to  de- 
fy detection  have  been  daring  and  numer- 
ous. His  resources  have  appeared  un- 
limited. At  last  (here  Smedley  grinned 
with  malicious  trimuph),  the  bird  is 
snared,  our  efforts  are  rewarded." 

Hedger's  expression  was  a  study ;  he 
stood  silent  an-d  sullen.  His  woman's  dress, 
which  had  served  him  so  well  as  a  disguise 
for  months  past,  now  seemed  no  disguise 
at  all.  The  man  appeared  to  come  forth, 
and  to  all  he  seemed  to  be  the  hardened 
criminal  he*  undoubtedly  was.  In  the 
pause  which  followed  this  last  speech  a 
torrent  of  wild  fierce  words  rushed  to  'his 
blanched  lips.  '*  You've  cornered  me  at 
last,  curse  you,  but  I'll  be  even  with  you 
again.       My  chance  will " 

He  was  peremptorily  silenced  by  the  de- 


tective, who  continued  :  "The  other  day  we 
obtained  a  substantial  clue.  The  man  was 
spotted  one  afternoon  in  this  town,  where 
I  presume  he  had  been  sent  on  an  errand. 
We  were  in  possession  of  his  photograph, 
and  so  my  colleague  had  little  difficulty  in 
finaWy  cooking  his  goose."  ''  But,"  faintly 
gasi>ed  Miss  Belinda,  who  was  hardly  able 
to  frame  her  words,  ''  there  must  be  some 
mistake ;  we  cannot  have  been  so  deceived  I 
It  is  incredible — absolutely  preposterous  I" 

By  this  time  the  hall  was  almost  empty- 
One  or  two  of  the  servants  had  screamed 
and  left  the  room  as  soon  as  Hedger  had 
been  handcuffed,  and  the  cook  had  allowed 
herself  to  be  conveyed  upstairs  with  a 
glazed  eye,  and  a  tendency  to  kick. 

"  The  fact  of  having  been  so  deceived, 
Madam,"  resumed  Smedley,  "  is  not  diflficult 
to  realise.  Tlie  prisoner  (whose  rightful 
name,  by  the  way,  is  Denton)  might  very 
easily  pass  for  a  woman,  his  curling  liair 
and  smooth,  fair  complexion  being  of 
material  advantage.  It  would  require  the 
practised  eye  of  the  law  to  detect  the 
fraud."  (Smedley  had  a  most  exalted  idea 
of  himself  and  all  ihds  colleagues). 

"But  how  do  you  explain  the  reference 
I  -have  received?  Who  is  Mrs.  Rundle- 
Smith  ?"  The  two  ladies  were  loath  to 
own  how  utterly  aiid  entirely  they  had 
been  taken  in. 

"  Madam,  are  we  not  told  the  devil 
has  power  to  assume  a  pleas  ng  shape,  and 
how  on  one  occasion  he  went  out  and 
found  seven  friends  worse  than  himself?" 
Smedley  coughed,  and  stopped  short. 
He  wondered  whether  it  was  allowable  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  "old  gentleman" 
before  two  highly-respectable  maiden 
ladies.  "  There  are  always  those,  Madam, 
who  are  ready  to  frustrate  the  aims  of 
justice.  I  have  no  doubt  the  writer  of  that 
'excellent  reference 'will  also  turn  out  to 
be  a  jail-bird.  In  the  meantime,  may  I 
ask  you  to  kindly  allow  me  to  take  pos- 
session of  'Mrs.  Rundle-Smith's'  letter.?" 

A  few  minutes  later  the  ccivict,  Mr. 
Smedley,  and  'his  coUeagueo  who  had  baen 
waiting  outside,  drove  qu'ckly  away  in  a 
cab. 

Denton  never  uttered  another  word,  but, 
as  he  passed  from  the  threshold,  dear  old 
Miss  Judith,  entirely  overcome  by  her 
emotions.washardlv  restrained  from  throw- 
ing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  in  an  agony 
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of  pent-up  feeling.  Some  weeks  later  the 
man  made  a  confession.  He  explained 
that  'he  had  cx>nceived  the  daring  idea  of 
entering  my  auntis'  household  in  the  char- 
acter of  ladies'  maid,  having  read  ther 
advertisement  in  the  local  paper.  He  had 
on  many  occasions  adopted  -the  disguise  of 
a  woman  with  complete  success,  and  felt 
well  able  to  play  his  difficult  part.  The 
reference  waSh  of  course,  a  forgery,  written 


by  one  of  his  disreputable  pals.  It  would 
seem  almost  incredible  that  for  months 
tlii5  dar.ng  criminal  had  absolutely  hood- 
winked, not  only  my  worthy  aunts,  but  all 
the  other  inmates  of  the  House.  As  for 
the  poor  old  ladies,  when  they  now  reflect 
on  that  awful  time,  they  cannot  resist  a 
shudder  of  disgust  and  horrof — ^the  disgust 
and  'horror  of  having  actually  been  dressed 
and  waited  upon  by  a  real  live  man  1 


■>■ 


DE  MORTUIS 


T 


By  A*  U  HARRIS 

HEIR  names  fall  softly  on  the  ear  I 
Although  the  moral's  bad,  I  fear — 

Who.  that  ilias  read  .tihe  tale,  has  not 
A  sigh,  regretful  and  sincere. 

For  Guinevere 
And  Lajncelut? 


Though  they,  who  (held  eaci  other  dear. 
Be  dust  to  dust  .this  thousand  year — 

In  what  was  ancient  Camelot, 
Pero'.iance  the  spirits  still  api>ear, 

Of  Gui-nevere 
And  Lancelot? 

So  far  away,  and  yet  so  near  ! 

When  nobler    ones,    we  ^ihould    reveite, 

Areihalf,  if  not  (juate -all,  forgot — 
Time  only  writes  the  names  niore  cle:ir 

Of  Guinevere 

And  Lanrelot. 

In  beauty,  -she  had  ne'er  a  p-eer ; 
No  equal,  he,  with  sword  or  spear. 

And  thus  it  is — despite  the  blot 
That  fouls  their  fame — we  love  to  hear 

Of  Guinevere 

And  Lancelot. 


Peace  to  tihe  dead.     Let  no  one  jeer — 
Though,  to  'the  twain,  a  shrine  we  rear 

Wherein  their  sin's  remembered  n:;t- 
But  pay  the  tribute  of  a  tear 

To  Guinevere 

And  Lancelot, 


I      spoke     lasi 
The  month     of     "  The 

Fascination  F  a  s  c  in  ation  of 
OF  THE  Country  London,"  and  I  at- 
tribuled  it  to  the 
craving  for  more  life  which  exists  in  most 
of  us.  But  it  is  often  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed with  this  desire  who  feel  the  most 
keenly  the  fasnnaticjn  of  the  country.  For 
the  joy  which  London  brings  to  the  heart 
of  a  man  in  May  and  June  has  something 
intoxicating  tn  i.ts  nature,  and  when  r'le 
bout  is  over  he  is  the  victim  of  reaction. 
If  he  stays  in  London,  after  ihe  exaltation 
of  spirit  has  passed,  he  goes  through  a 
purgatory  of  ennui  and  boredom.  He  does 
not  understand  why  this  should  be,  becau-^e 
London  remaii.;  the  same;  there  is  the 
same  crush  at  the  Bank,  in  whici  he  de- 
lighted ;  t'lere  is  the  same  proc-ession  of 
carriages  and  well-dressed  folk  down  the 
slope  of  I'iccadilly.  What  is  proba'bly  the 
matter  with  him  is  that  he  is  country-bred, 
and  the  place,  in  consequence,  has  no  real 
affinity  v/ith  his  character,  A  very  large 
proportion  of  Londoners  are  country-bred, 
and  to  this  fact  is  due  the  pessimism  and 
continued  dissatisfaction  w'th  their  sur- 
roundings which  is  so  common  with  many 
dtizens.  Theirowncountry  iscalling  them 
back  to  her,  though  they  may  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  itature  of  t"ne  .appeal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  oorn  Londoner — the  Cock- 
ney, as  we  call  him — is  an  optimist  of  the 
first  water,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  feels 
at  all  the  fascination  of  the  country.  When 
he  visits  it,  he  taies  a  crowd  with  him  ; 


he  carries  with  him,  also,  his  town 
amusements.  Wordsworth  or.ce  said 
that  "  a  poet  was  a  man  who  rejoice.* 
more  than  other  men  in  the  spirit  of  life 
that  is  in  him,  delighting  to  contemplate 
similar  volitions  and  passion.^  in  tihe  goings- 
on  of  the  universe,  and  habitually  impelleil 
to  create  them  when  he  does  not  find 
them,"  I  am  afraid  that  "  the  goings  on" 
which  the  Cockney  is  interested  in  are  not 
those  which  Wordsworth  included  in  h-s 
curious  and  delightful  phrase.  If  the 
Cocknev  lives  for  a  week  in  a  country  vil- 
lage he  becomes  a  pessimist  of  the  deepest  ■ 


d)e. 


I.'j 


doa 


.   his 


md    he 


misses  her  "  goings-on." 

It  is  our  early  associations  which  have 
made  us  what  we  are,  and,  g.re^it  a^  is  liie 
pf>wer  of  altered  circumstances  and  new 
iies  and  re-spoiisibilities.  it  is  the  early  life 
that  is  still  ruler  within  us:  we  alter  our 
opinion.^,  hut  our  chararters,  imr  ljur'v:d 
lives  remain  .the  same.  As  Kmerson  siys. 
"The  mind  loves  it,<  ..Id  home."  In  time 
we  aciiuire,  especially  in  this  matter  of 
London,  a  sort  of  double-mindeilness.  We 
are  continually  escaping  from  or  rushing 
back  to  the  City.  We  are  in  ^le  same  Iwat 
with  a  man  who  is  in  love  with  a  lady  who 
is  not  his  affinity.  We  are  country-bred, 
and  everything  in  the  country  seems  to  find 
a  response  in  our  intellects  and  hearts,  hut 

.for  the  ;oivn  which  alternately  absorbs  and 
bores  us.  The  Cockney  is  bom,  not  made. 
London  with  him  is  not  a  passion,  but  an 
abiding  satisfaction.     On  the  clKw  '«i.-c\&^ 
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the  country-bred  citizen  is  always  haunted 
with  the  conviction  that  here  he  has  *'  no 
continuing  city/'  I  believe  it  is  he  who 
is  the  chief  customer  of  the  Furniture  Re- 
moval firms.  He  moves  continually  from 
one  suburb  to  another  in  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  discontent  which  possesses  him. 
But  the  Cockney  is  born,  is  brought  up, 
lives  and  dies  in  Bloomsbury,  Islington, 
or  Hackney,  and  if  he  has  to  remove  his 
furniture  at  any  time  it  is  only  to  the 
nearest  pawnbrokers.  I  am  country -.bom, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  of  two  minds  regard- 
ing London.  I  have  moved  a  score  of 
times  out  of  pure  restlessness  since  I  be- 
came a  citizen.  London  stirs  and  exhila- 
rates me,  but  '*  the  warm  comfortable  joys 
of  everydayness  "  visit  me  only  in  country 
places.  My  love  of  London  is  an  unrea- 
sonable passion  which  is  never  satisfied  :  it 
comes  and  goes  more  rapidly  than  a  motor- 
car can  minister  to.  I  am  conscious  at  times 
of  a  sort  of  home-sicknesS(,  though  I  have 
no  actual  home  in  the  countrv.  Home,  to 
men  like  me,  is  simply  the  country.  It  is 
not,  however,  any  country  that  gives  us 
complete  satisaction  ;  it  must  be  the  sort  of 
country  that  calls' out  our  buried  life.  Some 
time  ago  The  Academy  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  short  essav  in  200  words  on  **  The 
Street  I  Know  Best,"  and  though  there  was 
inspiration  in  the  title,  scarcely  one  of  the 
competitors  rose  to  the  occasion.  Many 
doubtless,  were  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  they  could  not  let  themselves  go  in  so 
few  words,  and  epigram  became,  therefore, 
a  necessity.  Epigram  as  for  the  few,  not 
the  many,  and  a  laboured  epigram  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  But  the  title ! 
Does  it  not  set  us  all  thinking  ?  Men  with 
only  short  memories  think  of  the  little 
suburban  street  in  which  is  situated  their 
latest  villa  residence ;  others  with  minds 
steeped  in  commercialism  th'nk  only  of  the 
view  from  their  office  window,  -while  a 
few,  perhaps,  realise  that  the  only  street 
which  they  have  really  known,  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  which  has  imprinted  itself 
on  the  mind,  is  the  road  in  which  they 
made  mud-pies  when  boys  or  girls,  and 
which  during  the  impressionable  years  of 
childhood  was  the  school  where  they  learnt 
what  is  not  to  be  found  in  books.  The 
streets  which  I  have  lived  in  since  those 
early  days  I  have  only  been  acquainted 
with :   I  have  regarded  them  as  means  to 


certain  ends :  I  have  been,  perhaps,  in- 
terested in  the  streets  because  of  the  per- 
sons who  inhabit  them.  I  have  lived  in  a 
house  in  a  street,  not  in  the  street  itself. 
But  the  poor  little  unpicturesque  village 
road  that  ran  past  the  house  in  which  I 
spent  my  childhood  is  on  a  quite  different 
footing.  I  know  it  like  I  do  my  Bible,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  the  date  of 
th<r  Norman  Conquest.  It  led  to  nowihere : 
it  did  not  even  possess  a  name;  it  merely 
connected  more  important  roads.  There 
w^ere  views  from  the  road  because  it  was  on 
higher  ground  than  the  country  immedi- 
ately surrounding,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  anybody  outside  my  own 
family  to  agree  with  me  that  they  are 
beautiful  views.  I  once  took  a  lady,  who 
in  London  appeared  to  be  my  affinity,  down 
that  road.  She  tried,  as  she  always  does, 
to  understand  my  enthusiasm.  She  made 
an  heroic  effort  to  say  something  pretty 
about  the  treeless,  hedgeless  waste  that 
surrounded  us,  but  I  was  conscious  all  the 
time  that  the  doctrine  of  affinities  was 
experiencing  the  severest  of  strains.  Some- 
thing had  come  between  us  for  the  moment, 
and  I  felt  that  it  was  the  road.  I  saw 
something  in  it  which  she  did  not,  and 
she  saw  things  to  which  love  had  made  me 
blind.  Later  on.  when  she  was  tired,  she 
groaned  out  that  she  preferred  the  scener} 
of  the  New  Cut  to  this  wilderness.  Buu 
to  me  that  road  is  always  beautiful :  "  the 
mind  loves  its  old  home,"  and  I  am  young 
again  when  I  find  myself  among  old  as- 
sociations. "  Remembrance  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  landscape,  and  in  this  there  is 
nothing  melancholy.  It  is  like  the  face  of 
some  well -beloved  friend  with  whom  one 
has  passed  through  good  and  evil  days,  and 
who  has  always  been  faithful  and  kind." 
I  am  sure  there  are  manv  lovers  of 
London  who  are  not  whole-hearted  in  their 
affet3tion  for  the  City,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  have  an  undying  love  for  some 
wild  green  landscape,  the  memory  of 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth's 
"  Poor  Susan,"  constantlv  haunts  their 
minds,  even  when  London  is  most  with 
them. 

If  the  country -bred 

Nature   near     Londoner     cannot     al- 

LoNDON.  ways    select    his    own 

particular  landscape  in 
which  to  satisfy  his  cravings  for  a  pastoral 
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life,  there  is  plenty  of  delightful  country 
at  his  very  duors.  I  ain  not  referring  to 
the  London  parks :  only  the  Cockney 
really  enjoys  these :  the  alien  is  always 
conscious  of  the  element  of  make-believe 
and  artificiality  which  distinguishes  even 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  open  spaces. 
Mrs.  Meynell  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  create  the  illusion  of  country 
in  London,  because  we  have  lost  the  hori- 
zon. **  Of  all  things  that  London  has  fore- 
gone/' she  says,  "  the  most  to  be  regretted 
is  the  horizon.  No  doubt,  the  sun  makes 
a  beautiful  thing  of  the  London  smoke  at 
times  and  in  some  places  of  the  sk}',  but 
not  there  where  the  soft  sharp  dis- 
tance ought  to  shine."  In  Battersea 
Park  and  in  Kensington  Gardens  there  are 
patches  which  are  almost  perf'ect  re-pro- 
ductions of  country  lanes  and  hedgerows, 
but  we  are  never  deceived  for  one  moment. 
We  miss  something,  though  few  can  tell 
what  it  is:  the  absence  of  the  horizon 
should  certainly  count  for  much.  "  We  ex- 
aggerate the  praises  of  local  scenery,"  says 
Emerson.  "  In  every  landscape,'*  he  con- 
tinues, "the  point  of  astonishment  is  the 
meeting  of  the  sky  and  the  earth,  and  that 
is  seen  from  the  first  hillock  as  well  as 
from  the  top  of  the  Alleghanies."  In  many 
Surrey  villages  the  only  evidence  of  the 
nearness  of  London  is  the  absence  in  the 
north  of  the  "  soft  sharp  line"  :  in  its  place 
h  a  confusion  of  mist  and  smoke  and  oloud. 
A  Surrey  prisoner  -was  once  asked  by  a 
magistrate,  ''Where  have  you  been  since 
December  last?"  The  reply  was,  "  Fve 
been  up  in  the  smoke.'* 

London  is  enclosed  within  an  outer  belt 
of  country,  which  is  more  lovely  and  pas- 
toral in  its  nature  than  districts  and  coun- 
ties hundreds  of  miles  away.  The  near 
presence  of  large  towns  like  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  Leeds  and  Halifax,  seems 
to  affect  all  the  surrounding  country ;  the 
villages  appear  to  be  in  the  grasp  of  the 
big  towns.  But  for  real  sleepy  old-world 
villages  and  towns  there  are  none  to  com- 
pare with  those  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  from  London.  London 
may  draw  individuals  away  from  the  vil- 
lages, but  the  places  themselves  are  in  ap- 
pearance utterly  indifferent  to  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  The  contrast  is  peculiar  and  strik- 
ing, and  may  be  experienced  in  the  course 
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of  an  hour  s  railway  run  in  any  direction 
from  the  town.  The  very  nearness  of  the 
City  to  these  villages  is  possibly  their  sal- 
vation. Everything  passes  through  them 
to  other  places:  they  assimilate  none  of 
the  civilization  which  is  represented  by  the 
motor-car  and  the  bicycle  on  their  way  to 
the  big  towns  of  the  (midlands  or  the  south 
coast.  They  are  rarely  the  «nd  of  any- 
body's journey :  they  are  too  near  to  spend 
a  holiday  in;  they  are  too  far  away  for 
most  of  us  to  live  in,  and  yet  be  in  town 
every  day.  They  make  no  appeal  to  the 
man  or  woman  who,  even  on  a  holiday, 
must  always  be  doing  something.  "  What 
is  there  to  do  in  the  place?"  is  the  first 
question  which  a  Londoner  asiks  when  he 
is  making  enquiries  in  preparation  for  a 
holiday-  If  you  tell  him  that  the  only 
entertainment  provided  consists  of  "  the 
goings-on  of  the  universe,'*  he  will  black- 
ball the  place  at  once  without  any  further 
questions.  Yet  it  is  delight  in  this  par- 
ticular form  of  entertainment  which  con- 
stitutes the  fascination  of  the  country,  and 
it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  golf 
links,  tennis  grounds,  and  motor-cars.  I 
think  sometimes  that  the  gos])el  of  work 
has  been  rather  over-preached :  men  have 
applied  it  to  what  used  to  be  called  hours 
of  leisure.  I  am  reminded  of  the  often- 
quoted  saying  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  influence  of  Wordsworth's 
poems  on  his  life.  "  From  them,''  he  said, 
"  I  seemed  to  learn  what  would  be  the 
perennial  sources  of  happiness,  when  all 
the  greater  evils  of  dife  have  been  re- 
moved." In  other  words,  the  ideal  life 
must  find  delight  in  mere  being  as  distinct 
from  doing,  and  it  follows  that  the  men 
and  women  who  depend  not  on  theniielves 
or  on  nature  for  interest  and  amusement 
are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  developed  crea- 
tures. Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  has 
talked  to  us  eloquently  « >f  the  "  renaissance 
of  wonder ''  which  is  taking  i)lace  in  our 
poetry  and  literature,  but  we  see  little  s'gn 
of  this  attidude  in  the  demeanour  of  "  the 
man  in  the  street.''  It  is  the  vast  and 
simple  movements  of  Nature  which  are  the 
eternal  miracle,  the  perpetual  source  of 
wonder,  but  they  bore  the  average  citizen, 
who  always  wants  to  be  doing  somftthirtg  on 
his  own  account.  The  result  is  that  this 
beautiful  belt  of  country  around  London 
is    almost   forsaken    by   citizens,    even  on 
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Baniv-holidays.  Vou  may  wander  over  the 
Chilteni  Hills  in  the  north  or  the  North 
Downs  in  the  south  on  such  days,  and  be 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  a  public  holi- 
day is  being  celebrated.  Another  curious 
fact  about  this  outer  belt  is  that  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  average  native  of  the  region 
is  lower  than  in  almost  any  other  portdoas 
uf  the  United  Kingdom.  Surrey,  Kent, 
liUckinghamshire,  Hertfordsnire,  and  Es- 
sex compete  with  each  other  in  the  pro- 
duction of  slow-witted  and  unintelligent 
folk.  Fresh  from  London  the  contrast 
always  appears  particularly  striking.  For 
the  sharpness  and  intelligence  of  the  Lon- 
(ioner  are  always  wonderful  and  some- 
times really  beautiful  things.  I  know  a 
Kentish  farmer  who  lives  about  forty  miles 
from  town,  and  who  occasionally  comes  up 
t "»  the  City  on  business.  He  has  an  ex- 
ceptionally good-natured  expression  of 
countenance,  and  his  complexion  is  of 
purely  country  production.  One  day  he 
was  hurrying  to  London  Bridge  to  catch 
his  train,  and  he  stopped  to  buy  a  box  of 
matches  from  a  street  urchin.  The  boy 
1  joked  at  him  admiringly,  smiled^  and 
said,  "  You're  from  the  country,  sir." 
'*  Yes  my  boy,''  replied  the  farmer  in  his 
most  benevolent  manner.  "  Where  do  you 
live?"  eagerly  inquired  the  boy,  as  if 
seized  with  a  sudden  inspiration.  The 
farmer  told  him,  and  ru.shed  off, 
scarcely  hearing  the  boy's  parting 
words :  "  Wish  you  could  give  me 
a  job,  sir."  A  few  days  after- 
wards, as  the  farmer  was  isitting  at  dinner, 
the  servant  informed  him  that  a  little  bov 
wanted  to  see  him,  and  would  not  go  away. 
The  farmer  went  out  into  the  hall,  and 
there  was  his  little  friend,  the  London 
urjhin.  "  How  on  earth  did  you  get  here, 
my  boy  ?"  enquired  the  farmer.  "  Walked," 
replied  the  lK>y.  "  Hut  how  did  you  know 
my  name  and  where  I  lived  ?"  was  the  far- 
mer's next  question.  *'  Asked,'  replied  the 
boy.  "  I  told  'em  what  you  w^as  like,  and 
they  knew."  "  What  have  you  come  for?" 
wen.,  on  the  farmer.  "  For  that  job,  sir,"' 
confidently  answered  the  boy.  "  How 
rould  you  th'nk  I  would  give  you  one?  1 
never  promised  anything,"  said  the  far- 
m:;r.  "  I  seed  it  in  your  face,'  eagerly  re- 
plied the  boy.  And  the  farmer,  in  tell'ng 
me  the  story,  sa'd  that  as  the  little  boy 
had  tramped  forty  miles,  with  full  confid- 


ence in  the  power  of  a  benevolent  face,  there 
wras  nothing  to  do  but  to  live  up  to  the 
part,  and  give  him  a  job  in  the  stables. 
"He  proved  a  real  smart  lad  at 
his  work,  but  as  soon  as  I  got 
used  to  him  and  appreciated  him  he  left 
my  service  in  order,  as  he  explained  to  me, 
to  better  himself.''  This  is  a  storv 
characteristic  of  the  intelligence  and  push- 
fulness  rf  the  Londoner,  but  it  struck  my^ 
friend,  who  was  used  to  the  slow-witted 
ways  of  his  own  villagers,  as  something 
uncanny  and  inhuman.  He  used  it  as  an 
argument  with  me  against  national  educa- 
tion, which,  he  said,  only  unsettled  th*:; 
poor,  and  made  them  dissatisfied.  But 
the  London  urchin  rarely  seeks  out  the 
country  in  this  way ;  the  movement  is  all 
the  other  way,  viz.,  from  the  country  to  fhe 
town,  and  it  is  the  less  intelligent  folk  who 
are  left  behind.  London  has  drained  all 
the  surrounding  country  of  its  brains. 
If  it  were  not  so  the  charm  of 
the  outer  belt  would  'be  consider- 
ably diminished  to  the  man  who  is  often 
bored  and  wearied  with  intellectual  so:^ety 
and  sharp-witted  folk,  and  who  finds  a 
positive  relief  in  talking  with  people  whose 
vocabulary  is  limited,  and  whose  greatest 
difficulty  in  life  is  to  express  theniseives 
intelligibly. 

In    the    "  Fort- 

The  nightly     Review " 

Treatment  for  May  there  is  an 

OF  "  The  Scold."     interesting     artiole 

by  Lucas  Malet 
entitled  "  The  Threatened  Re-subjection  of 
Women."  The  author  sees  signs  of  a  re- 
actionary wave  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  a  serious  set-hack  to  the  woman's  move- 
ment. She  is  extremely  vague  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  -wave,  and,  so  far.  the  only 
indit^ation  I  have  seen  of  its  pre5enre  is  the 
threatened  re-introduct"on  of  the  crino- 
line, against  which  John  Strange  Wnter 
is  calling  upon  her  sisters  to  wage  a  holy 
war.  Nobody  has  yet  seriously  proposed 
to  restore  the  use  of  the  brank  or  scold's 
bridle,  which  was  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting article  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Cunn'ngton  in 
the  last  number  of  this  magazine.  But 
the  editor  has  received  a  great  many  let- 
ters on  the  subject  from  aggrieved  lad'es. 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  article  has  gven 
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rise  to  a  feeling  of  insecurity  regarding  the 
the  matter  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 
The  tone  ling  feature  aLout  most  of  these 
l<;tters  is  t'.Kit  wliile  tlivj  writers  are  glad 
that  the  punii^hment  i^  a  thing  <.f  the  i)asi, 
the\  all  admit  thai  the  crime  \vhich  it  fitted 
is  as  rife  as  even  Some  of  the  letters  are 
in  rh6  form  of  confessions  to  the  e<Jitor, 
and  they  have  been  (|uite  a  revelation  to 
me.  1  can  h.nestly  say  that  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  *'  the  swld  '"  n  tie  same 
category  a5  "  the  witch,*'  as  a  rather  un- 
real being,  or,  at  least,  as  a  prehistoric 
munster.  I  have  ::i  my  time  heen  t!ij 
friend  of  many  women :  1  hold  one  of  tlie 
<iualifi(Mti()ns  lor  .1  l.isho[)ric  n:eii'ii(jned  by 
St.  l*aul,  in  uvAi  1  am  th.t'  hu.dxmd  of  one 
wife,  but  I  am  still  without  experience  of 
the  common  y^xildy  as  «he  is  calle<l  in  old 
d'xuments.  I  have,  however,  realised 
s'me  reading  these  letlers  to  the  editor 
thac  I  kno^v  very  little  alK)Ut  women.  For 
not  a  single  correspondent  denies  the  exis- 
ten*e  of  the  evi',  but  all  arc  mightily  angry 
at  the  idea  of  punishment.  One  lady 
ih'nks  it  is  "  horrid  ''  of  us  to  publish  such 
an  article,  because  it  has  brought  joy  and 
hope  to  the  heart  of  her  husband.  It  has 
encouraged  him  in  his  habit  of  saying 
nasty  things.  Her  grievance  against  this 
gentleman  is  that  he  says  what  he  likes, 
but  he  expects  her  not  to  say  a  word  in 
self-defence.  I  was  inclined  to  sympathise 
with  this  lady  until  I  Ciime  upon 
her  [xjst script.  When  she  had  finished 
the  letter  she  became  evidently  afraid 
tlial  the  editor  might  form  the  im- 
|)ression  that  she  was  a  weak  wo- 
man, so  she  added  an  illuminating  post- 
script, "All  my  life  I  have  said  and  done 
just  as  I  liked,  and  I  mean  to  do  so  until 
the  end.  He  can  do  nothing  to  stop  me. 
I  should  leave  hira  if  he  did.'*  After 
reading  this  we  felt  somehow  pleased  that 
our  article  had  perhaps  brought  a  little 
temporary  hope  into  this  husband's  life. 
Another  lady  is  shocked  and  horrified  at 
the  brutality  of  man  in  the  past,  but  ahe 
seems  to  think  that  women  are  as  trj'ing 
as  ever.  Hut  they  are  so  because  men 
don't  take  the  trouble  to  understand  them. 
She  confesses  to  "  an  awful  temper  "  her- 
self.  but  her  home  has  not  been  wrecked 
thereby,  because  her  hu^)and  does  no: 
answer  her  back.       Moreover,  "  he  never 


alludes  in  quieter  moments  to  my  angry 
speeches  as  if  they  were  meant."  I  tiink 
that  that  husband  must  not  only  be  a  wiss 
but  a  very  nice  man.  H  s  conduct  has 
all  the  effect  of  corporal  punishment  wit'i- 
out  its  indignity,  because  the  lady  con- 
fesses that  his  treatment  makes  her  fv^el 
that  she  deserves  whipping.  One  lady 
suggests  *•  homes  '  for  wives  whose  tem- 
pers are  uncontrollable,  but  this  adv  ce 
seems  to  me  ironica'.  It  is  surelv  "homes  ' 
that  these  ladies  make  impossible.  An- 
other correspondent  asks  us  to  discuss  the 
question,  and  10  suggest  cures.  T'.-.e  e<litor 
has,  therefore,  rather  ungallantly  handed 
the  letters  uvtir  to  me  to  deal  with.  He 
tells  me  that  here  is  a  chance  to  put  some 
of  my  arm-chair  pliilosophy  into  practice. 
Well.  I  will  try  to  be  practical. 

My  chief  objection  to  the  brank  is  that, 
judging  from  the  sketches  given  in  Mr. 
Cunnington's  article,  it  is  so  unbecomng. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  scold  exists,  and 
Mr.  Cunnington  has  proved  to  me  that 
the  brank  is  a  most  effeiUive  cure  for  the 
evil.  The  difficulties  I  see  are  how  to  get 
the  bridle  on,  and  w'.iat  is  to  hai)i  v^n  when 
it  is  taken  off.  Are  there  any  ways  ol 
escape  for  the  man  other  than  the  chim- 
ney? I  am  opposed  to  coercion,  and  I 
believe  that  if  men  were  only  tactful  and 
kind,  the  brank  could  be  applied  qv'e 
painlessly.  I  believe  that  if  some  clever 
inventor  could  design  a  brank  which  would 
set  off  rathv-r  {ami.  iiide  a  wr ->>.  ;i's  tjhv-i- 
cal  c^iarms,  which  should  be  ostensiblv  de- 
signed  for  this  purpose,  and  its  real  object 
be  wisely  hidden,  the  ladies  would  readily 
accept  the  bridle.  A  brank  m'g.it  become 
as  much  a  part  of  a  women's  attire  as  a 
corset.  Women  will  gladly  wear  steels 
which  forbid  freedom  of  movement,  and 
boots  which  prevent  comfortable  walking: 
it  Is  easy  to  see  that  to  ask  them  to  sacri- 
fice freedom  of  speech  for  the  sake  u(  a 
pr/ttv  :"i:l  j^'welled  hr'd'e  is  rof  ;ni  <'x- 
travagant  demand.  Many  women  already 
wear  masLs  and  me<:hanical  contrivances 
for  the  prevent'on  of  wrinkles  and  double 
chins :  could  not  the  scope  of  these  ar- 
ticles be  subtly  and  cunningly  enlarged  so 
as  to  make  speech  at  least  difficult?  If 
a  Royal  Princess  or  some  recognised  leader 
of  societv  could  be  nduced  to  set  t!ie 
fashion  it  would  be  taken  up.    I  am  sure^ 
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by  all  classes  in  time,  and  might  even  ulti- 
mately r«ach  fishwives,  which  would  surely 
be  an  unmixed  ble&sing.  It  is  true  that 
the  good-tempered  woman  would  yield  to 
the  fas-hion  equally  with  t»he  scold,  and  we 
might  thus  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  woman's  society,  but  what  a  de- 
velopment in  the  arts  of  coquetry  and  flir- 
tation might  take  place  through  the  desire 
of  the  man  to  have  the  bridle  temporarily 
removed  !  John  Strange  Winter  says  that 
the  threatened  revival  of  the  crinoline  is 
entirely  due  to  men,  who,  under  the  thin 
disguise  of  flattering  woman's  vanity  are 
anxious  to  create  a  corner  in  steel.  If  men 
can  achieve  such  results  out  of  pure  com- 
mercial ambition  they  can  surely  do  much 
when  the  object  is  the  peacefulness  of  their 
homes. 

There  is  only  one  other  remedy  for  the 
scold  which  suggests  itself  to  me,  and 
that  is  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  off'ence. 
If  we  cannot  abolish  men  we  can  at  least 
reform  them.  A  scold  is  usually  a  disap- 
pointed woman.  She  has  created  an  ideal 
man  in  her  ;heart,  has  loved  this  ideal, 
and  has  forthwith  invested  some  very  or- 
dinary male  being  with  all  the  attributes 
of  her  ideal.  And  instead  of  being  honest- 
ly annoyed  and  distressed  at  the  woman's 
want  of  knowledge  of  him,  he  is  immensely 
pleased  and  flattered,  and  imagines  her  to 
be  his  affinity.  He  makes  no  eff'ort  to  live 
up  to  the  ideal  which  has  been  formed  of 
him  :  what  is  the  necessity  ?  The  lady 
loves  him  as  he  is.  But  she  really  is  only 
still  in  love  with  !her  ideal,  and  that  is 
the  tragedy  of  the  matter.  The  gradual 
failure  of  the  man  to  realise  her  expecta- 
tions turns  her  into  a  iscold ;  in  fact,  the 
falling  to  pieces  of  our  ideals  turns  us 
all  into  embittered  beings.  If  a  man  mar- 
ries a  woman  who  believes  implicitly  that 
he  is  a  saint  and  a  hero,  he  is  not  playing 
the  game :  he  is  marrying  her  under  false 
pretences,  and  he  deserves  all  the  scolding 
he  obtains.  I  have  listened  to  a  lady 
speaking  of  a  man  in  terms  which  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  a  saint  or  an  angel, 
and  I  have  heard  that  same  man,  after- 
wards, in  speaking  of  the  lady,  confess 
thtftt  what  attracted  him  to  her  was  that  »h« 
thoroughly   understood   his  character !     I 


have  felt  on  such  occasions  that  I  have 
been  present  at  tragedy  in  tht  making.  I 
like  the  definition  of  a  friend  sfiven  in  a 
schoolboy's  essa} .  **  A  ''  '  j  a  person 
who  knows  all  about  you  and  likes  you  all 
the  same.''  It  is  an  equally  good  defini- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  lover,  and  it  is  the 
material  out  of  which  are  made  good  hus- 
bands and  companionable  wives.  "  Men 
are  strangely  mistimed  and  misapplied. 
And  the  excellence  of  each  is  an  inflamed 
individualism  which  separates  him  more." 
Married  or  single,  we  are  ail  rather  lonely 
beings,  and  as  our  individualities  develop 
we  discover  fewer  affinities.  Men  recog- 
nise the  truth  of  this  'better  than  women, 
and  fashion  their  lives  accordingly. 
Women  rdbel  at  the  idea  of  development : 
they  distrust  it :  with  Charles  Lamb  they 
would  sav,  "  I  am  content  to  stand  still  at 
the  age  at  which  I  am  arrived.  .  .  . 
Any  alteration,  on  this  earth  of  mine,  in 
diet  or  in  lodging  puzzles  and  discom- 
poses me."  They  denounce  the  man  who 
is  simply  obeying  the  law  of  his  being,  as 
a  traitor  and  a  m-ajU'  without  principle. 
Their  "  inflamed  indi vidua/1  ism  '*  takes  the 
form  of  scolding,  they  are  born  Conserva- 
tives: they  are  all  Mrs.  Partingtons  when 
they  think  they  can  restrain  the  tide  of 
human  development.  I  think  that  men 
should  recognise  this  fact  more  than  they 
do  and  conceal  better  than  they  do  some- 
times, the  alterations  which  are  always  tak- 
ing place  in  their  view-points  and  charac- 
ters. They  should  cultivate  at  leasit  the 
appearance  of  stability ;  like  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  with  the  Conservatives,  they 
should  educate  their  partner  to  appreciate 
gradually  the  new  order  of  things.  I 
believe  that  home  rule  of  the  more  rebel- 
lious sort  can  really  be  killed  by  kindness, 
tempered  with  a  little  artfulness.  It  is, 
at  least,  easier  to  manage  an  angry  woman 
than  an  angry  man :  the  former  ex- 
presses herself  in  tears,  and  there  are  so 
many  ways  by  which  a  man  can  dry  up  a 
woman's  tears.  The  existence  of  a  per- 
manent "  scold  '*  is  a  reflection  on  the  in- 
telligence, as  well  as  the  heart  of  her  hus- 
band ;  while  a  judicious  and  well-timed 
purchase  at  a  jeweller's  may  often  become 
a  real  form  of  life  insurant. 
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THE  ART  OF  STAGE  COSTUME 

DESIGNING 

By  GLADYS   BEATTIE   CROZIER 

III U8t rated  from  Orujinaf  Deny. is  hy  Mr.  Percy  Andtrnon  awl  Mr.  C.    WUhelm 


FEW    sounds  can   be   more   gratifying 
to  the  ears  alike  of  the  scenic  artist 

and  of  the  costume  designer  than  that 
first  faint  inarticulate  hum  of  apprecia- 
tion which  greets  an  especially  brilliant 
combination  of  their  skill,  as  the  curtain 

goes  up  on  the  first  night  of  a  play. 
There  lies  revealed,  let  us  imagine,  to 
the  fascinated  eyes  of  the  spectators  some 
excjuuite  vision  of  a  gorgeous  se-mi- 
troplcal  garden  leading  down  to  a  Medi- 
terranean sea,  with  faint  purple  mist- 
wreathed  mountains  in  the  distance,  and 
in  the  midst  of  trees,  clothed  in  a  wealth 
of  blossom  still  swaying  apparently  in  the 
faint  delicious  breeze  that  twilight  io  often 
brings,  flit  laughing  girls  clad  in  the 
delicately  graceful  garmenLs  ufisi^me  other 
clime,  pelting  one  another  with  flmvers  pul- 
led from  the  surrounding  blaze  of  l)l(x>m. 
On  a  time-worn,  lichen-covered  feat 
beneath  a  tree  a  group  of  .sumptuously - 
attired  matrons  smile  in  dignified  approval 
of  this  light-hearted  merriment ;  and 
presently  with  a  clash  and  tumult  sweep 
the  heroes  of  the  play  upon  the  scene. 
and  the  purely  pictorial  pleasure  of  the 
first  moments  gives  place  to  deeper  emo- 
tions in  following  the  action  of  -tihe  'Story. 

The  art  of  Stage  Costume  Designing, 
for  the  inauguration  of  which  Sir  Heniry 
Irving  is  mainly  responsible,  is  a  com- 
paratively  new  one,   and    five- and-t went y 
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years  ago  did  not  even  exi^t.  Mr.  Percy 
Anderson.  Mr.  C.  Wilhelm,  and  Mr. 
Percy  McQuoid  sihare  between  them 
practically  all  this  work  connected  with 
the  more  important  productions,  both  in 
lOngland  and  America,  and  they 
have  had  the  rare  opix>rtunity  of 
watching  their  influence  spread  with 
istartling  rapidity,  until  now  stage 
costume,  from  having  been  con- 
sidered, until  a  recent  date,  a  matter  of 
liitle  practical  im|x>rtan<*e,  has  come  near 
on  occasion  to  o'ercrowing  the  play  itself; 
gorgeous  ensembles  and  ballets  and  won- 
derful scenic  effects  so  delighting  the  eve 
an-d  capturing  the  imagination  of  the 
■n}>eoLitor  with  a  feiut  of  perfect  beauty 
thp-t  ihe  has  but  the  remnants  of  a  some- 
what exhausted  enthusiasm  to  bestow 
up;.n  the  perfr;rman(XJ  itself. 

Tau«^!:e  and  g(  <>d  i:ei\se,  b  >wever.  combine 
to  form  a  reaction  against  this  temporary 
and  very  natural  overswing  of  the  pendu- 
lum, and  the  advantages  of  beautiful 
iitage  mounting  to  a  gO(Kl  play  are  so 
manifold  as  to  far  over- balance  any  pos- 
sible disadvantages  attendant  upon  it ; 
whilst,  where  historical  plays  are  in  ques- 
tion, the  prevailing  system  can  hardly  be 
overpraised.  At  a  time  when  the  stage 
is  so  muo'i  talked  of  as  a  means  to  the 
highar  education  of  the  masses,  the  value 
of  such  productions  as  Mr.  Beerbohm 
303  x-^ 
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DESIGN  FOR   A  PIERROT  COSTUME. 
By  Mr.  0.    H'Uhe/m. 

Tree's  historical,  romantic,  or  semi- 
mythical  pl.iys  mounted  in  the  splendid 
manner  which  hxs  made  him  famous  the 
world  over,  U  obvious.  They  give  to  the 
humble  holder  of  a  back  seat  in  the  gallery 
ihe  possibility  of  glimpses  into  what  may 
be  described  as  a  series  of  enquis'itely- 
illustrated  pages  of  the  world's  romantir 
history,  at  almo.-.t  every  period  of  time 
and  in  ever/  country.  The  accuracy  of 
the  pict'irp  is  Usually  vouched  fnr  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre  by  the  name  of  Mr, 
Percy  Anderson — who  from  the  outset  of 
his  career  as  a  designer  (  ."  stage  costume 


absolute  historical  correctness 
il.  whilst  such  eminent  artists 
■enoe  Alma-Tadema  and  Mr, 
Hyam  Shaw  have  given  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree  tile  benefit  of  their  services  and 
general  advice  in  the  priKiuction  of  such 
plays  as  "Julius  Caesar"  and  "Much 
.\Ho  Abo.it  Nothing."  thev  being  special 
authorities  on  the  periods  ■  ith  which  rbe^e 
plays  respectively    deal. 

With  the.-e  two  exceptions,  however, 
Mr.  Percy  Anderson  has  t)een  entirely  re- 
-sponsible  for  the  costumes  seen  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  including  ihfjse  worn  in  plays 
of  sucli  \arving  periods  ais  "  Ulysses," 
"Twelfth  Night.'"  "Kingjohn."  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  "Herod,"  "The 
Last  of  the  Dandies,"  and  "The  Eternal 
City,"  the  latter  being  an  especially  diffi- 
cult piece  of  w(;rlc  to  carry  out  owing  to 
the  elaborate  ceremony  which  surrounds 
the  simplest  anions  of  the  Pope  within 
t'le  Vatican  and  its  surrounding  gardens, 
from  which  strangers  are  rigonjusly  ex- 
A  persoiKiI  audience  ^vith  His 
.suppleir.enlefi  bv  detailed  in- 
grnciously  sup])lie(]  by  rela- 
n  intimate  friend  who  had  held 
;nts  at  Che  Papal  Court,  finally 
all  obstacles,  and  the  extremely 
interesting  results  obtained  will  still  be 
well  lememhered  hv  tho,^e  who  chanced  to 
see   the  play. 

Mr,  Percy  Anderson  has  also  taken 
much  jntere.(t  and  pleasure  in  dressing 
plays  of  a  lighter  an.I  more  fanciful 
nature,  including  a  number  of  the  Savoy 
0|(eras  pnidticed  under  the  management 
of  the  d'Oyley  Carles,  and  many  of  Mr. 
George  Kdwardes'  Iseautiful  productions, 
hnth  at  Daly's  TlTeatre  and  elsewhere, 
.amongst  which  may  l«  mentioned  "  San 
Toy."  "  The  Country  Girl."  "  The  Duchess 
of  Dant/ig,"  "  Veroni(|ue,"  and  the  latest 
.sur-cess,  <he  "Two  Little  Michos,"  in 
which  the  always  picturesque  and  delight- 
ful Emjiire  dress  O'lce  more  plays  a  lead- 
ing part. 

In  America.  Mr.  Percy  Anderson's  work 
i.*  almost  as  well  known  as  at  home,  for  he 
has  done  an  imniF^nse  amount  of  work  for 
Mr.  Charies  Frohman.  wiiich  includes 
such  popular  plavs  as  "Quality  Street." 
"A  Gentleman  of  France."  and  "The 
Schoolgirl,"  whilst  he  was  al,io  responsilile 
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such  as  "  In  the  Days  of  Old,"  "  Repent- 
ance," and  "If  I  were  King."  to  mention 
some  of  thj  n.ore  important  productions; 
whilst,  perhaps,  that  which  called  forth 
most  special  adniration  was  his  particu- 
larly beautiful  treatment  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips'  "  Paolo  and  Francez-ca,'*'  with 
its  exquisite  rose-garden  scene.  He  also 
has  interested  himiself  on  several  occasions 
in  work  for  big  American  productions, 
which  will  doubtless,  in  course  of  time, 
make  their  way  to  England. 

The  sources  to  which  the  costume  desig- 
ner goes  for  inspiration  or  suggestion,  or 
to  gain  s ime  fre>h  idea,  naturally  vary 
very  widely,  according  to  the  subject  in 
hand. 

If  the  dressing  of  an  historic^al  play, 
for  instance,  be  the  subject  of  his  la:l)Ours, 
it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  ajinsult  every 
book  of  the  i>eri(xi  still,  extant  and  pre- 
served at  the  British  Mu.seum,  in  the  hope 
that  some  ancient  rhymer  or  chronicler 
may  have  let  fall  a  stray  hint  as  to  the 
fashioning  of  the  costumes  in  vogue  in  his 
day ;  and  much  inform-aition,  for  ias^tance, 
as  to  the  various  garments  worn  during 
his  time  may  be  found  in  the  tales  of 
Chaucer.  Then  again,  for  example,  there 
is  the  mention  in  the  Odyssey  of  a  certain 
purple  cloak  given  by  Calypso  to  Ulys:es. 
which  caused  Mr.  Percy  Anderson  to  pro- 
vide a  mantle  of  tha/t  ninperial  hue  to  com- 
plete Mr.  Peerbohm  Tree's  costume  in  the 
Cave  Scene  in  "  Ulysses"  at  His 
Majesty'  Theatre,  a  delicate  bit  of  real- 
Q5m  which  was  by  no  meauis  lost  upon 
lovers  of  the  heroic  annals  of  that  splendi-d 
time. 

Sometimes  suggestions  may  be  gleaned 
from  la  ^ray  group  of  figures  engra\"ed 
on  an  ancient  bit  of  pottery,  or  a  fragment 
of  v.all  painting,  buried  lamidst  some 
Tuined  citv  for  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands  of  years,  which  'h?ve  miraculously 
escaped  the  general  destruction,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  few  remrtanits  of  mural  decora- 
tion found  at  Knossus,  in  Crete,  during 
the  recent  excavations,  dating  from  about 
3000  B  C,  which  retained  almast  all  their 
original  freshness  of  colouring.  These 
Mr.  Percy  Anderson  found  invalu- 
able in  recoristructing  the  costumes  worn 
in  Homeric  times.  For  costumes  of  a 
later  historic  date,  the  works  of  the  old 
masters    are    of     invaluable    service   for 


purposes  of  reference  and  research, 
whilst  when  plays  or  ballets  of 
a  purely  fanciful  character  are  in 
preparation,  the  costume  designer  often 
goes  straight  to  Mother  Nature  for  in- 
spiraition.  Mr.  Wilhelm,  whose  work  in 
the  ballets  at  the  Empire  and  in  r-ich 
plays  as  "  Bluebell  in  Fairyland."  and 
t'he  "Cherry  Giirl."  made  so  delig*ht- 
ful  an  impreisision,  finds  hr&  hap- 
piest insj)irati<rn  in  the  countr\'.  In  his 
latesit  work,  for  instance,  at  the  Gaietv, 
in  the  "  Spring  Chicken,'*  amidst  the  April 
colouring  of  one  of  the  moil  Charming 
scenes  in  which  faintest  primrose  deepens 
into  the  colour  of  the  bud  sheaths  in 
Spring  and  every  sha<le  of  sol 'test  "brown 
and  saffron  is  irep relented,  there  is  a 
single  daring  note  of  bluebell  or  violet, 
which  gives  definite  character  at  once  to 
the  \vh!>le  delightful  ])icture;  v.hilst 
nothing  could  be  more  exquisite  than  ti'ie 
feeldni^  exp^^l^^^  1  in  hiis  flower  ballet  de- 
signs for  varioivs  plays,  h'.s  originality  and 
genius  displaying  them.selves  alike  in  ex- 
quisite and  striking  colour  harmonies  and 
contrasts,  and  in  his  isuq>rising  skill  in 
weaving  wearer  r.nd  (It'^ss  into  a  single 
beautiful  vision  bearing  the  personality 
of  the  flower  she  or  he  represents. 
Nothing  gives  more  play  to  his  talent 
than  the  transformation  of  a  chubby  rosy 
child  into  a  hardy  little  clover  blossom  or 
a  field  daisy,  whil-^  who  will  forget  his 
graceful  yet  childish  water-lily  in  t'he 
"  Bluebell  in  Fairyland  "  ballot,  in  one  of 
the  daintiesit  scenes  ever  given  on  the 
Ft  a. 15 e  ? 

Twenty  years  ago  a  visit  tf)  the  play 
revealed  incongruities  and  anachronisms 
whi.?h.  passing  unheeded  by  the  crowd 
who  istill  held  by  the  now  almost 
d's-^arled  d<>ctrine  that  "the  play's 
the  thing,*'  proved  an  irritating 
and  constant  jar  to  the  suscep- 
tibilites  of  those  who  eilher  through 
foreign  travel,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  th?  works  of  the  old  masters,  or 
through  the  medium  of  books,  were  en- 
abled, and.  indeed  forced,  to  constantlv 
detect  them. 

In  the  ca~»3  of  plays  staged  in  modern 
days  in  Elizabethan  fasihion.  let  us  recall 
the  artiisitic  effect  produced  in  occasional 
scenes,  such  ais  the  setting  of  the  chorus  in 
"  Henry  V."  in   ^fr.   Lewis  Waller's  first 
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production,  now  some  four  or  five  years  been  utterly  c!.und  erst  ruck  at  the  extrava- 

ago,    where   Miss   Hanbury's   rare  beauty  gance  of  the  sumptuous  robe,  wilh  its  won- 

gained  an  even  added  splendour  through  derful  court  train,  copied  exactly  from  the 

the     sontbre     background    afforded    by    a  famous  picture  in  the   I-ouvre  which    the 

plain    soft-falling    curtain  of  a  dull  and  EmpreM   Josephine    wore  in    Mr.  George 

lonelea^  black;    or,   again,    in   the   Eliza-  Edwardes'    production   of   the  "  Dii chess 

bethan  Stage  Society's  latest  pRxIuct'i<ni  of  of  Dantnig."     This  pn>duccion  cost  several 

"Romeo  and  Juliet."  early  in  last  Mav,  in  hundred     pounds,    an-d    e\'ery    ornament 

which    the  severely  simple  setting   to  the  worn  by  the  actres."!  was  an  el.iltrir.ite  copy 

tragedy     of    the     childishly-sweet     little  of    some    beautiful  old    Empire    design, 

"Juliet"    and    lier    gallant    boyish    lover  whalot  the  ladies  of  the  Court  came  little 

served  only  to  beiiind    her 


tring  them  into 
more  intimate 
touch  with  a 
very  sympatJie- 
tic  audience, 
who,  casting 
aside  al!  bar- 
riers of  nation- 
ality and  time 
and  place  felt 
the  tragedy 
wbii;h  swpt 
the  ;oung  lov- 
ers to  their 
doom  to  be  as 
fresh  and  |>i>ii;- 
nant  as  llumgh 
it  were  happe 


.  The 
;  of 


artistic  t 


had  a  special 
diarm     of     its 

own,  which  is. 
Jiowever.  very 
different  fn>m 
(hat  whirh  pre- 
vailed in  for- 
mer days,  in 
(he  production 
of  the  plavs 
which  delighted 
our  grand- 
mothers. They 
took  the  stage 
i]ue2n's  m'-.-k 
ermine  trains 
and  cut-glass 
jewelii  -set  in 
brass    or  lln  as 


the 


^loilern  si 
d  Passes  : 
usual  ly 
ptiseil  of  quite 
as  gi^)d,  if  not 
often  of  better, 
materials    than 


THE 


nj.Iete     to     tlie      destgner*! 
tion. 

Stage  jewellery  and  armour  come,  now- 
adays, almost  tT'irely  from  Paris,  where 
the      manufacturers     combine     beautiful 
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saiisfac- 


usually  makes  lieparate  and  ehdxurate 
drawings  of  every  brooch  ami  buckle  worn 
by  each  character  in  tfie  play,  whilst  (be 
very  links  which  form  the  chain  of 
office  upon  a  courtier's  neck  are   usually 


;    CHINESE     HEAD     DRESSES    OF 


lij/  Mr.   /'en-y  Amlcrs' 


Workmanship    wllh    extreme    !i((htneis   of 

weight,  a   detail  not   lo  be  despised,   as 

thoii  who  have  ever  even  chanced  to  wear 

a  helmet,   crown,  or  coal  of  mail   for  a 

single  evening  ,Tt  a  fancy  dress  ball  will      "good    ( 

or-ly  too  kwtily  aiiprenate.     The  designer      pressloni 


adapted  from  some  picture  of  the  period  J 
t5  be  revived;  fortunately,  the  old  m.isters  | 
were  mosi  accurate  and  obliging  in  i 
boraiely  painting  all  suoli  details  in  the  | 
"good    old    dn*s"   before  tlie  rise  of  ira 
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It  iS  highly  necessary  that  ihe  cosiur 
designer  should  have  a  good  workii 
knowledge   of  hsraldry,    which   corner  . 


disuse;  whilst  the  knowledge  of  the  tiny 
variations  in  the  elaborate  armour  worn 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  of  course, 
varying  in  different  countries,  is  also  a 
special  study  in  itself, 

ly  dlfiiaili  matter 
to  dedde  how  the  wearer  j 

intricate,  almost-  prehisloric.  dress, 
like  nothing  worn   in  the   civilized  world 


By  Mr.    l\,;,j  .l-J'/r  ,>.,„. 

muoh  into  play  in  designing  histi>rical 
dresses  of  an  e.nrly  date,  and  Kouj;*: 
Dragon  of  the  Herahl's  Office  is  often 
called  upon  to  give  ndviiie  upon  knoHv 
points  in  the  mafir  of  the  qunrterings 
upon  coals  of  amis  king  i'na-  fa'len  into 


of    lo-d,v 
ordinary  ' 


1   JULIKT    COSTUME. 


,  or  how  some  of  the  exlra- 
niediteval  head-dresses  were 
Uvistocl,  or  hung  on  to  the  heads 
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frishinns  wsre  in  vogue,  some  modificatloas 
Mhiai  will  pass  unnoticed  on  the  stage, 
are  ^ibsolutely  necessary  as  a.  concession 
to  the  comfort  of  the  actors  or  actresses 
idio  find  it  impossible  to  get  through 
thtir  parts  clad  in  the  extreme  fashion 
(if  llie  day.  Such  an  instance  occurred 
in  ihe  case  of  a  noted  tenor  engaged 
a;  tlie  Savoy  Theatre,  who  found  at  the 
(Ircis  rehearsal  Miat  his  chain  armour, 
iming  to  t'he  ton  ardeni  zeal  of  the  ci.is- 
liimicr,  had  been  so  made  that  it  com^ 
pletely  covered  his  chin,  if  not  h''S  mouth, 
making  anylhins' but  a  most  mufHed  song 
well  oifih  impossible. 

As  regards  llie  illustralioiM.  which  nec-is- 
sarilv  lore  in  the  black-and-white  repnodiic- 
tiom  t'he  ni'i.vt  charminj;  and  delicate  colour 
blending  of  llie  original  ilrawi;ij;s — -s.  fe-w 
no'.i.-s  as  to  the  various  coliiur  schemes  em- 

C.  Wilhelm's  <lebghtful  Pierrot  cos- 
page  .}o.}  is  a  study  in  niau\-e  and 


white,  i 


itrtcatelv 
iJ  and  <■ 


pntras'.ed  lo  produce  a 

nal  effect. 

Mr,  Percy  Anderson's^e^.ign  for  an  1830 

ball  [lre.-.5  on  i).?!;e  305  is  in  the  prettiest 

and  ini»t  girlish  oo'nu'.ir.g  limaginable,  the 

soft  white  A\k  9'.<in    bearing  cleverly  in- 

ssrted    bands    of     lily-of-the-valley    leaf 

green,  a  To:e  of  colour 

Hhich     i-s    tskilfu'lv     re- 


the  flat,  satin 


of  the  comely  dames  whose  beauty  tliey 
set  off  to  such  advantage,  and  in  these 
harassing  matters  the  costume  designer 
and  tho  clever  costumier,  whose  busine.M 
it  is  to  carry  out  the  dresses  from  the 
designs  provided,  u.wally  ivinsult  and 
work  together,  trying  the  various  melh'^ds 
by  which  the  elte.'t  is  to  be  arrived  at 
unti;  a  3.itisfactory  result  is  rmally  ob- 
tar.wl 

At  times,  when  designing  coiiUmits  for 
a  per'.od  in   which    specially    monstrous 


"Othello"  is 
■Iiyacinlh  blue 
slashed,  sum] 
surmoun.tc.d  h\ 


belt, 

a-a-in.  Lows  in  the 
wearer's  isunny,  auburn 
hair,  where  it  mingles 
in  ]>leaisan.t  accord  with 
a  parrache  of  white 
o^trir^i    plumes. 

The  ilssign  (-iMge  307) 
ft)r  -the  beauiiful  Cassio 
dress  worn  by  Mr. 
Heary  Aiuley  in  Mi.-ss 
rei'er.t      prxluclirwi      of 

ui  h.Trmonious  blending  of 

nd  a  \'erv  soft  grey,  much. 

iiouslv    embnr-idered,     and 

1  ;'o ft' black  lut 


sign  is  by  Mr.  Andc-s-m,  o^  is  also  the  col- 
lection of  skefrlics  (r-n  page  30S)  of  15th 
century  Chinese  i!ie;ul-d"e,<«e5.  surrounding 
a  centra!  fiptre  clad  in  royal  bUie  in  'wo 
shades,  whilst  the  curious  cap  and  c!i>lh 
boots  are  of  blark. 

The  l-euit^ful  design  for  a   Juliet  cos- 
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turns  on  page  309  is  one  of  Ihe  happiest 
examples  of  Mr.  Percy  Anderson's  work. 

A  pale  cornflower-colojr.J  undsrdress  is 
partially  concealed  by  an  over-dress  of 
deeper  blue,  delicately  enibroiderad  in  gold, 
a  heavf  golden  neckpiece  revealing  above 


Chinese  lady's  dress  of  the  15th  century 
period  in  three  shades  of  pink,  eir.broidered 
o.i  ivory  white,  and  with  a  suggestion  of 
rnaiii'e  in  tlie  siteve  linings,  while  on  page 
310  is  a  drawing  showing  how  ihe  1830 
maiden    attired   herself    f.ir  ber  morning 


DESIGN    FOB    J 


TA    BRANDS    DliSDEMONA 
If,j  Mr.    /W.-!/  .■h.'lu--o„. 


It  a  soft  white  diemii<;tte,  whi^-h  again 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  elbows,  whers 
it  is  enmeshed  by  a  golden  net  set  with 
pearls.  Bu  Thes  of  cornflowers  on  either 
side  of  the  head,  and  a  long  wreath  of  th! 
same  flowers  romplett^  her  m.^liime. 


A    des 
Andersoi 


page    309  .shni 


;  Mr. 


;   £k,'trh    for    ; 


walk  ;  Mr.  Anderson  has  given  her  acbarm- 
ing  strijied  green  and  while  ^ilk  gown,  a 
green  bat,  and  a  long  embroidered  scarf, 
whilst  a  lovely  lace  \«il  completes  ber  cos- 


The  dL-s!gn  < 
the  recent  re\ii 


hi.s  page  for  the  Desde- 
by  Miss  Tila  Brand  in 
s  by  the  sami  arlist,  and 
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I    sin  indebted   to   the   courtesy  of  Miss  est  blue  is  richly  embroidered  in  white ; 

Brand  that  I  am  able  to  reproduce  both  it  there  is  a  soft  w'hite  muslin  under-bodice, 

and  the  design  for  the  Cassio  costume  al-  and  the  picture  is  completed  by  a  mantle  of 

ready  described.  The  under-dre«ss  of  faint-  deep  soft  blue  lined  with  the  paler  colour. 


"•-»- 


RIVAL  QUCENS 

By  SYDNEY   HESSELRIGGE 

THE  night  d^aw^s  near  with  slowly -dragging  step, 
Trailing  her  dusky  skirts  across  the  skies, 
The  Sun,  'mid  banks  of  rosy -burning  clouds, 
In  gorgeous  beauty  lie-s. 

The  Roses  sway  in  languid  drowsiness. 

Cooled  by  the  breath  of  soft  descending  ishade; 
The  windis  make  ru.vtlings  through  the  leafy  trees 

With  voices  half  dismayed. 

Birdsongs  are  huiied.     The  very  River,  too, 

In  unison  of  ciuie-tness  sweeps  by  ; 
From  far  across  ihe  dreamy  land  there  steals 

The  echo  of  a-  sigh — 

i. 

The  last  faint  sigh  of  sad,  departing  Day, 
Who  to  an  alien  must  re>ign  her  crown — 

And  as  it^dies,  through  gossamer  veils  of  cloud 
The  radiant  Moon "iooks  down. 

The  earth  lies  5.till  and  shadowy  'neath  her  gaze, 
All  virgin  pure,  and  cool,  and  faintly  sweet; 

She  slips  from  out  her  filmy  shroud,  and  then 
Night's  kingdom  is  complete. 

Complete?     Ah,  yes!  but  only  for  a  s^iell, 
For  soon  she,  t<x),  mu.st  hasten  far  away, 

Whilst  over  the  freshened  Earth  with  flying  feet 
Trips  glad,  returning  Day. 

In  darke.'Jt  folds  of  Night's  retreating  gown 

The  Moon  her  pallid,  vanquished  face  doth  hide; 

The  Birds  make  merry  in  the  boughs,  and  soon 
Tlie  Flowers  are  oi)en-eyed. 

And  when  Night's  last,  dim  curtain  slides  away, 
Seized  in  the  distance  by  an  unseen  hand, 

The  East  grows  warm — the  ruddy  Sun  breaks  forth- 
Dr.y  rules  the  land  ! 
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itiirl/,  IhoHtjk  the  icho'f.  form  a  tiiif/U  chapter  nJat- 
of  horse    to   iaterceiit   a   dtxparrh  atitt  from  the 


soiiled  enjoyment  as  he  look  the  cup  and 
spoke  his  toast.  "  A  rouser?  Ay,  a  rouser 
it  need  he  for  here's  to  the  two  skveet, 
fjuirk  to  dip  my 
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often  as  the  mc^od  took  her.  If  that  be 
one  o*  the  two  sweet  rogues,  then  >':iy  j.i, 
I've  seen  her.*' 

"  IVe  done  more/'  said  Trevor,  "  but 
we'll  let  that  come  in  its  proper  place. 
Meanwhile,  as  I  rode  up  to  Slainingham 
I  could  scarce  believe  that  the  place  was 
garri.soned  at  all,  though  I  saw  that 
it  should  need  no  great  company 
to  hold  it.  For  it  hath  everv  ad- 
vantage  i'  the  world  to  begin  with, 
standing  on  the  tongue  of  land  at  the 
joining  of  the  two  rivers  there.  Nay,  it  all 
but  stands  on  an  islanrl,  for  the  rivers  have 
tried  to  meet  simie  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  before  they  come  to  the  house,  till 
they  found  the  roc^k  too  strong  just  at  the 
core,  and  so  i'  the  end  they  had  to  swing 
out  and  come  together  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  behind  the  hou.se  in- 
stead. It  needed  but  a  brea.stwork 
across  the  neck,  where  thj  two  rivers 
nearly  meet,  and  then  only  starva- 
tion could  capture  the  place,  or  an  assault 
more  blcody  than  the  prize  is  worth.  Yet 
even  the  garden  hedge  that  was  once  across 
that  neck  had  been  done  away  with.  Gad  ! 
it  seemed  so  much  as  if  they  had  been 
smoothing  the  way  to  invite  the  enemy  to 
come  in  that  I  was  stiff  with  amaze  to 
see  it. 

**  That  amaze,  though,  would  ha'  mat- 
tered less  had  it  been  the  only  one.  lUit 
as  I  was  standing  before  the  great  iiall 
door,  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  explain  my 
coming,  suddenly  I  was  all  bcdazed  by  a 
greater  amazement  still,  for  by  there  came 
the  old  Karl's  daughter.  \ti(\,  thou  wert 
bragging  just  now  of  having  seen  her — 
tell  Crompton  here  what  she   is   like.'' 

"That  I  will  not,"  cried  Pugh  roundly; 
**  for  all  I  could  say  is  that  she  is  the 
cream  of  all  sauciness ;  of  all  disdain; 
her  nose  ever  i'  the  air.  and  her  foot  hardlv 
touching  the  ground  for  distaste,  whenever 
she  saw  s\ich  common  freckled  earth  as 
Red  Ned  Pugh.  That's  my  tale  of  her," 
ended  he. 

"  Na,  na,"  objected  Trevor  with  a  fresh 
smile.  "Not  distaste  of  Ned  Pugh  lifted 
her  nose  i'  the  air.  It  is  a  distaste  of  all 
men  that  come  from  outside  into  her  garri- 
son;  rude  fellows  that  sniff  and  stare  at 
her  arrangements  for  siege  and  battle,  and 
gape  at  her  plans  for  war.  Put  it  was 
none  p'  that  >yas  amazing  me  just  then  ;  it 


was  she  herself.  S[)lend()ur  of  Mother 
Eve  !  here  was  all  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world  in  one,  the  seven  j)erfections  of  a 
perfect  woman  all  met  together  at  last. 
Never  a  woman  in  this  world  before  had 
all  the  seven  in  her  one  self,  that  I  grant 
ye — th.ough  never  a  woman  was  l:orn  yet 
but  had  one  o'  the  seven  as  part  of  her, 
mind  ye— but  even  the  rarest  o'  the  seven 
was  here,  and  that's  the  perfect  foot  and 
ankle,  as  I  saw  then  after  all  these  years. 

"Was  she  perfect,  quotha?  Zwounds  t 
[  stood  stock  still  to  stare.  Nay,  so  still  I 
stood,  and  so  all  eves  I  stared,  that  if  anv 
witness  sliould  say  I  gaped,  too,  like  any 
lout  at  the  fat  woman  in  a  fair,  hang  me  ! 
I  could  not  take  oath  that  I  did  not.  Per- 
fect !  Why,  all  the  songs  I  had  ever  made, 
to  this  sweet  maid  or  that,  came  up  before 
me  there,  as  if  a  prodigal  heir  should  be 
confronted  with  all  the  leases  wherein  he 
had  srjuandered  his  inheritance.  She  was 
so  perfect  that  the  wonder  on't  must  ha' been 
in  mv  eves  as  1  looked  at  the  violet  blue 
of  hers,  for  straightway  in  that  look  she 
to  )k  a  (piirk  of  disdain  for  such  a  clown, 
staring  there  so  stuckly.  Marry  !  the  dis- 
dain smoked  in  her  eyes  as  she  swept  up 
the  steeps  and  in."' 

"  Ned,"  i)ut  in  Cromi)ton,  "  Trevor  may 
ha'  ridden  away  fn)m  here  in  secret,  bur 
he  hath  left  something  yonder  to  mark 
the  place  he  went  to-  he  left  his  heart." 

"  Heart  !  "'  spnke  Red  Ned  with  a  grin. 
That  was  worn  out  and  ended  long  ago, 
under  this  daintv  foot  and  that.     It's  vears 

J  ml 

now  he  hath  had  naught  but  a  i)air  of  bel- 
lows to  sigh  with,  where  his  heart  was  wont 
to  beat  wlu.^n  e'er  a  maid  looked  at  him, 
twenty  \ears  ago.  The  bellows  he  may 
ha'  left,  or  he  may  ha'  burst  them  sighing 
under  tlv.^  lattice  of  this  godrless  that  I 
never  saw  in  her.  Put  a  heart  — na,  na. 
Vet  goon.  Phil,  I'll  wairant,  now,  there'll 
be  a  rare  tale  to  come  after  all  that  song 
of  a  woman's  per  feet  ness." 

Trevor  twisted  his  moustache  with  im- 
perturbable enjoyment  as  he  resumed. 
"  Well,  in  due  time  I  was  admitted,  to 
find  that,  instead  of  privately  showing  my 
j)apers  anrl  telling  my  business  to  Lord 
Peleyme  alone,  1  must  lay  everything  out 
before  a  general  council  of  every  officer 
about  the  place,  including  a  young  sprout 
or  two  that  were  fitter  to  be  privates  in 
s  jmeboily's  life  guards,  than  sitting  there  a^ 
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commanders  in  council  with  their  elders. 
But,  'Od's  death  !  chief  and  top  of  all  that 
council,  seeming  to  have  rule  and  decision 
over  every  man  there,  was  my  lady  of  the 
perfectness.  Nay,  if  yell  make  no  bones 
on't,  it  was  she  who  picked  up  the 
paper  I  laid  before  her  father,  and  read 
it  off  like  a  town  clerk  at  a  proclamation. 
Beelzebub  !  I  scarce  could  cover  my  grin 
at  these  new  wise  men  of  Gotham  turned 
to  war. 

"  Moreover,  when  i  had  explained  the 
work  I  had  been  sent  to  do,  to  wit,  to 
intercept  and  capture  a  certain  despatch 
which  it  was  supposed  that  Parliament 
would  be  sending  to  Fairfax  in  the  West, 
this  council  seemed  to  see  no  great  matter 
in  that.  Yet,  since  I  had  Prince  Rupert's 
name  on  the  paper  for't,  they  made  me 
welcome  in  a  sort,  but  plainly  only  as  one 
who  held  the  King's  commission,  and  not 
at  all  as  one  who  was  about  the  King's 
business.  But  I  cracked  no  smile,  for  my 
mind  was  too  heavy  about  that  breastw^ork 
which  was  &)  ne»e(led.  I  liked  not 
trusting  myself  and  my  troop  in 
iiurh.  a  trap  as  Slainingham  was 
wiithou!t  it. 

"  Plainly  I  told  them,  speaking  it  gently 
though;  trust  me  I  graced  them  with  all 
courtesy;  never  a  philosopher  in  a  book 
could  ha'  been  smoother.  See  me  rising 
to  the  occasion ;  hear  me  holding  forth — 
and  then  swear  a  prayer  for  me,  for, 
Zwounds  !  I  drew  a  hornet's  nest  about  my 
ears.  It  seemed  that  I  was  interfering 
with  the  very  trap  they  had  laid,  full  cun- 
ningly, to  give  them  the  victory  over  the 
enemy.  It  was  the  Lady  Margaret  herself 
who  chiefest  battered  me  with  the  rules  and 
arguments  that  showed  me  for  such  a  very 
dunce  at  war.  '  We  have  two  troops  of 
horse,'  quoth  she  ;  *  two  troops  that  have  not 
their  match,  under  Captain  Ensor  and  his 
cousin  Cranton ' — and  here  she  marked 
with  an  approving  glance  two  o'  the  best 
valeted  o'  the  young  sprouts.  ^  If  you  had 
looked  you  would  have  seen  how  close- 
shaven  a  lawn  we  keep,  from  the  hall  door 
to  the  spot  you  speak  of.  When  the 
enemy  comes,  marching  insolently  across 
that  lawn,  then  our  two  trcx^ps  of  horse,  one 
from  each  side  of  the  house,  can  get  a 
clear  course  at  them  and  sv.eep  them  away 
like  leaves  before  the  blast.'  Devil's 
hooks  !  gentlemen,  she  believed  what  she 


was  saying,  and  all  these  owls  looked  on  at 
her  anfl  nodded  admiration." 

Red  Xed  rapped  his  beaker  on  the  board 
in  sheer  glee,  while  Trevor  broke  off  for 
a  moment  and  took  to  his  can  in 
enjoyment  of  the  reminiscence.  "  Sirs," 
he  began  again,  "  I  am  an  obedient 
soldier  and  faithful  servant  of  his  Majesty, 
but  Beelzebub  himself  would  hardly  ex- 
pect me  to  ha'  kept  my  face  quite  straight 
at  that.  Trust  me,  I  tried,  but  there  must 
ha'  been  a  .solemn  twinkle  that  would  break 
out  in  my  eye,  in  spite  of  my  best  wooden- 
ness.  Or  it  might  ha'  been  even  a  grin 
when  I  looked  at  some  o'  their  faces.  I'll 
not  take  oath  on  it,  for  her  next  look  was 
as  if  she  would  say  to  the  rest — '  Put  this 
creature  out  of  the  window  for  me  that  it 
may  fly  away  somewhere  else.'  But  not 
om  o'  the  others  had  wit  enough  to  be  quite 
sure  that  I  laughed  at  them,  and  so  that 
council  broke  up  and  the  lawn  remained 
smooth  and  green. 

"  Bones  o'  me  !  considering  the  lessons 
I  had  in  such  a  seminarv  of  war  as  Slain- 
ingham,  I  do  not  boast  me  half  enough, 
here  before  ye  common  captains.  There 
they  are  all  most  diligent  students  of  the 
art  militarv — as  it  is  established  and  set 
forth  from  old  times  in  the  romances, 
wherein  famous  knights  are  wont  to  kill 
them  a  five-score  earls  of  a  day,  just  to  give 
them  excuse  for  pleasant  wanderings. 
Small  w^onder  that  i'  the  midst  of  such 
lessons  I  broke  most  diligently  about  my 
work,  and  set  every  ear  o'  my  troop  as  wide 
i'  the  wind  as  it  would  stretch,  hearkening 
for  the  first  whis])er  of  what  Parliament 
should  do.  And,  just  as  Rupert  expected, 
it  was  a  bare  day  or  tw-o  before  I  heard 
that  a  messenger  would  start  that  very 
morning  with  Parliament's  instructions  to 
Fairfax. 

"  Now  the  one  way  that  messenger  must 
ride,  both  for  speed  and  safety,  was  along 
the  great  west  road,  where  the  Round- 
heads have  a  garrison  at  every  half -ride, 
and  that  road,  an'  it  please  ye,  was  within 
easy  reach  of  Slainingham.  Yet  the  psalm- 
singers  were  all  too  thick  on  the  ground 
for  me  to  risk  my  poor  one  troop  on  such 
a  venture  in  daylight.  Ah,  said  I,  if  one 
only  knew  whether  he  would  travel  at  night, 
and  whether  alone  or  with  an  escort  ! 

"  Well,  ye  know  my  motto,  that  a  sol- 
flier's  duty  is  as  much  to  make  hot  love  to 
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the  women  as  fierce  wnr  rm  the  men.  And 
here  was  my  rascal  trumi)eler,  that  was 
making  hot  love  to  my  Lady  Margaret's 
woman,  letting  me  into  a  pretty  secret  that 
gave  the  whole  hunt  into  my  hands.  It  all 
began  right  at  the  foundation  of  things,  as, 
imprimis,  that  this  messenger  was  a  man ; 
which,  to  be  sure,  was  only  a  marvel  in  that 
one  had  not  ta'en  him  in  that  light  l^efore, 
and  which  left  one  no  further  on  than 
wailing  for  the  next  word.  But  to  match 
that  was  another  marvel,  to  wit.  tliat  he, 
being  a  man,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  only 
half  of  a  whole,  belike  th.ere  was  a 
woman  sc^me where  to  com])lete  him  ;  a 
thing  that  still  seemed  to  bring  no  great 
ship  to  land  as  yet.  Only  when  this  trum- 
peter, with  a  world  of  a  grin,  laid  the  two 
together,  and  told  how  this  messenger  was 
a  lusty  young  gentleaian,  and  had  for 
sweetheart  Mistress  Isabel,  the  black-eyed 
daughter  of  old  Sir  Hugh  Landnn.  whcjse 
house  lay  a  two  mile  out  (jf  Barlington, 
why,  then  one  began  t')  *:ee  that  there  are 
holes  in  a  ladder,  a-d  that  a  deal  might 
follow  the  fact  that  this  messenger  was  a 
man,  and  not  a  graven  image.  Nay,  we 
were  not  even  left  t)  guessing,  for  this 
messenger  had  already  je.t  a  whi.sT)er  pri- 
vately to  his  sweetheart,  to  say  that  he  ex- 
pected to  leave  Lonrlon  to-day,  and  that 
to-night  he  would  lie  over  at  her  father's 
house.  Tophet  !  there  was  the  bird  in  the 
bush  complete,  and  only  needing  the  net 
thrown  over  it  to  get  it. 

"  It  seemed  that  this  Sir  Hugh  Landon, 
Roundhead  of  Roundheads,  and  Member 
of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  was 
some  degree  of  co.isin  to  my  old  Lord 
Beleyme,  and  1  eff)re  Kdgehill  they  had 
been  as  thick  as  thieves  in  friendship,  as 
their  daughters  were  still,  in  s[)ite  of  the 
war.  In  truth  these  two  last  had  still  met 
at  times  to  speak  disparagingly  of  men, 
till  Mistress  Isabel  bei^an  to  exceot  one 
particular  man,  and  even  since  then  [;ossip 
had  still  continued  to  pass  between  them 
by  some  ragged  stages.  And  my  Lady 
Margaret  had  none  (;ther  to  gossip  with  on 
that  gossip  save  her  waiting  woman.  Luck 
is  ever  nine  points  of  success,  anrl  the  other 
point  is  more  luck. 

"  Zooks  !  I  thought  the  thing  as  good  as 
done  already.  By  mounting  at  dusk  I  could 
beat  up  Landon  House  and  be  ba-'k  again 
by  sunrise.       To  be  sure,   Barlington  was 
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big  with  a  fine,  fat,  Prick  ear  garri- 
son, godly  ero  igh  to  sour  the  milk  of  halt 
a  shire,  but  that  is  all  in  the  play,  and  I 
drew  out  my  troop  for  the  ride  that  night 
with  as  light  a  heart  as  one  could  wish  for. 

"Well,  ye  both  know  what  a  night  ride 
is ;  beshrew  me,  they  are  not  things  to  for- 
get, even  at  the  best  of  times.  But  we 
had  luck  again,  and  all  in  good  time  I  was 
drawing  my  line  of  m.en  round  Landon 
House,  that  ltK>med  as  wide  and  black  as 
a  small  tt)wn  in  the  soft  darkness,  need- 
ing every  man  I  had  to  surround  it.  Then, 
as  for  the  rest,  you  know  the  usual  thing 
that  hapj^ens  at  such  adnos.  P'irst  a  log 
to  drive  in  some  door  or  clear  some  window, 
and  after  that  great  oaths,  much  pistol 
pointing  and  blade  flourishing,  perhaj)3  a 
hasty  serving  man  or  two  stretched  or  sent 
howling  with  a  slasherl  pate ;  wenches 
screaming,  ladies  stepping  out  in  disarray 
to  confro:i!  us  and  then  backing  away,  half 
fair.ting,  at  sight  of  the  steel;  the  gentle- 
n-e:i  woundilv  out  in  sliirt  and  breeches, 
sworrl  in  one  hand  anrl  candle  in  t'other, 
and  we  snarling  and  routing  out  holes  art! 
corners  to  bolt  our  quarry. 

"And  so  it  fell  out  this  time,  save  that 
the  few  .serving  men  ran  without  blow 
reeded,  ro  ladies  appeared,  and  no  gentle- 
men s'..ow3(l  front.  In  truth  there  seemed 
none  wiHin;^  to  face  us  in  all  that  great 
houie.  and  presently  Wharton,  my  lieu- 
tenant, was  dragging  a  whimpering  ser- 
vant knave  up  the  stair  to  show  us  the  room 
thi.  messenger  was  sleeping  in.  It  had  all 
gone  as  if  we  had  had  the  rule  of  it  so  far. 

"  Selting  Wharton  to  watch  the  other 
end  of  the  passage,  1  swung  a  great  sledge- 
hammer against  the  door  of  the  room 
I'ointed  out,  and  at  the  second  blow,  in  it 
flew.  I  after  it.  Luck  aga'  1.  Yonder  he  was, 
the  one  I  wanterl,  for  the  two  candles  burn- 
ing on  a  table  inside  showed  me  two  figures 
against  the  other  wall,  each  with  a  lantern 
in  hand  for  flight,  one  a  rare  comely  figure 
of  a  NOinig  tjentlewoman,  all  in  a  mort  of 
tears  and  fright,  trying  to  press  the  other, 
her  lover,  th>i  mes>\-nger,  through  a  secret 
(I  or  bcfhind  the  arras.  *  Oh.  fly,  fly  1  '  she 
was  crying  as  I  burst  in.  *  Here  they 
are  !     Oh,   go  !      Oh,   fly  !  ' 

"  He  was  hatted  and  cloakerl  to  go,  and 
hat  and  cloak  hid  all  his  face,  so  that 
I  could  not  judge  his  temi)er.  For  the 
first  breath,  though,  he  seemed  like  intend- 
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ing  to  play  (he  Paladin,  as  not  liking  lo 
fly  from  one  man  lefore  her,  but  as  I 
dashed  at  him,  steel  out,  all  one  thunder  of 
'  Yield  !  Yield  !'— and  all  one  long  roar  of 
the  great  good  fighting  oaths  that  will  come 
ith  that  fierce  word — his  sweetheart 


humour  as  he  resumed.  "  I  could  hear  my 
quarry  ahead  of  me,  wondrous  light  of 
foot,  but  my  jwn  lantern  helped  me  lo 
make  good  speed  tuo.  The  passage  was 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  with  a  sharp 
turn  here  and  there,  and  steps  down  and 


gave  such  a  little  scre:im  of  terror  for  him  down,  till  I  guessed  we  were  well  below 

that  he  mide  no  more  ado  but  turned  and  ground.     Then  a  long,  straight  stretch,  a 

fled  into  the  serret  black  passage  behind,  rise,  and,  bey  !  a  dixjr  that  let  me  through 

"  Hot  I  was  after  bim,  hut  na,  the  lady  into  a  half-filled  barn,  out  of  which  my 


a«  though  she 


flung  ber  arms  nkiut  m 
would  grip  me  there  f<ir 
ever,  and,  Gad  !  such  fair 
round  arms  they  were 
she  held  me  with,  and 
such  great  black  ejes 
she  flasied  into  mine  ! 
Oh  !  such  cheek  and  chin 
and  lips  they  were  so 
close  to  mine.  '  Iajox 
me!'  roared  I. 
'  Never  !  '  cried  she,  and 
SD  we  gl.-.red  at  each 
other  till,  somehow,  I 
gUBited  in  a  flasli  what 
could  conquer  her,  Ue- 
fore  she  knew  what  next, 
I  had  done  it — ^kissed 
her  full  ni«l  fair  vn  the 
li|«. 

"  Splendour  of  Eve  ! 
she  unhanded  me  rjuick 
enough  then.  Ye  should 
hi'  seen  her  face.  Look 
out  to-night  at  (he  har- 
vest lightning  in  the 
velvet  midnight  sky,  and 
you'll  see  her  eyes  as 
she  flung  back  from  me. 
Phew  I  r  seized  her 
latttem  and  flew  on  into 
the  secret  passage  as 
mudi  to  get  away  fro.n  ber  iis  tu  be  after 
her  lover.  Yet  I  h,id  but  done  right,  U 
was  my  work  to  get  loose  the  quickest  na\ 
and  give  cha.se." 

"Ned,"  interrupted  Crompton,  with 
cavernous  seriousness,  "  let  us  remember 
that  excuse;  it  is  the  newest  thing  in  ex 


I  was  just  vanishing  by  an  outer  door, 


Tlf  Indii   filing  he 


ms  about  me  " 


droppmg  his  lantern  on  the  threshold  as 
he  went  D)nn  I  dropped  m\  own  lan- 
tern out  I  ihuf)k  another  leg  of  speed, 
stride  o\er  stride  I  gamed  on  bim,  and 
then,  t  the  \ast  black  shadow  of  a  giant 
elm    I  caught  him  bj  the  waist 

Beelzebub  '  this  wts  no  man  '     By  all 

cusesfor  a  kiss.     And  yet  I  much  doubt  if      the  Iilhewaists  I  ha  I  ever -iqueezed  this  was 

the  lady  would  forgive  a  man  as  soon  for  '  

that  as  for  the  old  first  and  most  ancient 

one^that  she  was  so  sweet  mi  man  could 

help  it.     Dut  gn  on,  Phil,  belike  we'll  hear 

more  new  things  yet  before  we  finish." 
Trevor   nodded   in    imperturbable    good 


man  but  a  mud  Who  that 
])layed  a  laughing  romp  with  any  merrv 
sweet  baggage  could  mi.stake  the  thrill  of 
such  an  armful  for  the  mere  stodgv  lump 
of  a  man  ?  This  then  was  some  swift  trick 
to  save  tile  mes.senger,  trumjied  up  at  our 
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first  summons  to  the  house.  I  thought  of 
'that  soft  rogue  that  seized  me  back  from 
the  secret  door,  and  at  once  I  understood 
the  light  in  her  black  eyes  that  made  me 
kiss  her — she  must  ha*  had  much  ado  to 
keep  from  laughing  in  my  face.  But — 
two  maids  to  save  one  man  !  And  two 
Puritan  demurities  at  that — though  I 
never  yet  saw  the  maid,  mind  you,  Puritan, 
Pavnim,  or  what  vou  will,  that  was  other 
than  a  sly,  sweet  rogue  at  a  pinch.  But 
a  godly  psalm-^singer  fo  have  two  to  save 
him  !  Oh,  fie  !  and  we  cavaliers,  poor  sin- 
ners, so  glad  if  we  only  attain  to  half  such 
righteousness  as  that.  More  yet,  two  so 
sweet ;  for  this  one  in  my  arm  felt  sweet 
enough  for  all  her  sex. 

"  Gad  !  I  swung  her  up  i'  my  arms  across 
my  chest  to  carry  her  back  to  the  house 
and  question  her.  *  Let  me  down  !  '  she 
cried,  proof  in  itself  that  she  was  a  woman. 
A  man  would  just  have  said,  '  I'll  walk  !  ' 
But,  then,  a  man  would  have  known  why 
h-e  waiS  being  carried  as  if  he  were  a  woman. 
*  Let  me  down,"  commanded  she  again. 
Never  a  word  said  I,  and  I  would  not  have 
put  her  down  just  then  for  all  the  toasting 
forks  of  all  Beelzebub's  life-guards. 

"  Then,  '  Help  !  '  she  cried,  but  none  so 
loud  as  one  expects  in  a  frightened  woman, 
and  straightway  at  that  I  heard  a  rush  of 
swift  feet,  the  feet  of  many  men,  and  I 
tried  to  set  her  down  that  I  might  fight.  But 
na;  now  it  was  she  who  would  not  be  set 
down ;  nay,  she  threw  her  cloak  about  my 
head,  clinging  to  me  and  throwing  the 
cloak  thicker  about  me  till,  well — till  the 
half-dozen  men  that  leai)ed  on  me,  like 
hounds  upon  a  boar,  had  little  more  to  do 
than  bind,  and  gag,  and  blindfold  me, 
which  they  did  in  j)ractised  time. 

"Then  for  a  while  they  let  me  lie,  and 
I  thoug'ht  the  whole  thing  over  behind  my 
gag  and  rag.  The  tale  indeed  was 
plain  enough  to  need  no  second  thought. 
The  secret  passage  had  been  so  long 
that  thi^  end  of  it  must  lie  well  out- 
side the  ring  of  my  men  surrounding  the 
house,  and  so  this  scuffle  would  not  be 
heard — I  could  expect  no  rescue  that  way. 
By  that  token.  t<x),  I  underst<^>(l  why  my 
captive  had  cried  for  help  so  softly,  just 
loud  enough  for  her  own  ambush  to  hear, 
and  not  loud  enough  to  rouse  my  men.  It 
was  a  marvel  how  swiftly  the  messenger 
and  these  two  gentlewomen  had  planned 


this  wile,  all  between  our  first  summons  at 
the  door  and  our  driving  it  in.  More,  they 
had  planned  it  so  perfectly,  even  to  school- 
ing the  servants  and  sending  men  by 
the  secret  passage  to  lay  this  ambush.  I 
was  clean  taken  in  my  own  pit,  and, 
doubtless  I  had  been  bound  and  gagged 
to  keep  me  quiet,  so  that  Wharton 
and  the  men  of  the  troop  should 
wait  and  wait  at  their  posts  till  the  Horse 
from  Barlington  garrison  could  be  brought 
to  deal  with  them. 

"  But  there  I  had  the  laugh  on  my  side. 
Trust  me,  I  had  set  a  post  far  down  the 
Barlington  road,  and  blocked  a  bridge 
there,  to  give  full  time  for  every  man  of 
mine  to  get  away.  They  might  growl  at 
having  to  leave  me,  but  they  trusted  me  for 
fox  enough  to  turn  up  in  good  order  some- 
where on  the  road  home.  I  grinned  in  my 
mind  as  I  thought  of  the  Barlington  Horse. 

"  But  to  think  and  think  was  only  to 
marvel  again  at  the  c|uick  wit  and  the  speed 
with  which  the  messenger  had  turned  his 
jeopardy  into  victory.  Nay,  I  was  so  taken 
with  pleasure  at  the  neatness  on't,  and 
desired  so  much  to  see  so  rare  a  captain 
of  war,  that  I  was  not  ill-pleased  when 
anon  I  was  lifted  and  set  astride  a  saddled 
horse,  even  though  my  feet  were  tied 
under  his  girth,  and  a  cloak  was  swathed 
about  me  from  head  to  foot,  warm 
as  the  night  was.  In  no  long  time  I  should 
see  what  manner  of  man  he  was  that  had 
done  his  work  50  well. 

"  Next,  after  the  horse  had  carried  me 
a  little  way,  I  caught  the  noise  of  a  troop, 
and  presently  found  myself  knee  to  knee 
with  two  riders,  though  the  cloak  and  the 
bandage  between  them  kept  me  from  dis- 
tinguishing any  words  said.  So  we  got 
into  motion;  I  was  to  be  carried  away,  it 
seemed. 

"  This  troop,  thought  I,  must  be  the 
one  the  messenger  had  had  to  escort  him, 
and  he  must  ha'  quartered  it  at  some  farm- 
house near  to  save  the  uproar  to  Landon 
Honse,  had  he  brought  it  there  with  him. 
A-well,  he  was  making  sure  of  me,  no  mat- 
t^•^  what  might  happen  to  the  rest  when 
the  Horse  arrived  from  Barlington. 

"  That  was  a  plaguey  long  ride  before  it 
ended.  Beshrew  me,  an*  ye  want  to  know 
what  is  the  top  of  all  discomfort,  ye  must 
e'en  take  such  a  ride  as  I  did  then,  i'  the 
thick  o'  the  night,  blinkered  and  gagged. 
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anri  tied  on  your  liorse,  with  nothing  to 
think  on  so  much  as  your  own  defeat  and 
the  wonder  of  what  next.  Then  ye'll  be 
as  glad  as  I  was  to  hear  the  first  rousing 
of  the  sleepy  birds,  for  that  to  me  meant 
dawn,  daylight,  and  better  speed,  which 
would  bring  us  the  quicker  wherever  we 
were  going,  an  J  so  the  sooner  release  me 
fro:n  gag,  and  bond,  and  blinker. 

"  That  release  came  quicker  than  I 
hoped,  for  sunrise  brought  it,  and  I  no 
sooner  ^elt  the  rays  warming  upon  my 
cheek,  through  a  thin  part  o'  the  cloak, 
than  we  halted  and  I  heard  the  troop 
forming  into  shape.  Next  my  horse  was 
led  some  little  way  further  and  turned 
about  to  face  the  troop,  while  the  rider  on 
my  right  loosed  the  bandage  from  my  eyes 
— and  straightway  then  broke  into  the  most 
astonished  oath  of  amazement  I  ever  heard 
i'  tliis  weak  world.  I  looked  at  him  to 
see  v/hy,  but,  loo'  you  !  1  made  no  oath, 
for  why,  my  own  amazement  was  so  far 
beyond  all  sound — Beelzebub  !  the  man  was 
Carter,  one  of  the  best  o'  my  own  troop. 

"  I  looked  round.  It  was  all  one  piece. 
Th.e  troop  that  was  drawn  up  before  me, 
the  troop  that  had  guarded  me  all  the  way, 
was  my  own  troop.  Wharton  at  the  head  of 
it! 

"  I  did  not  feel  at  my  neck  to  see  if  the 
bedclothes  were  there  and  I  in  bed  dream- 
ing. Instead,  I  looked  to  see  what  else  of 
Bedlam  was  here.  And  again  it  was  still 
all  one,  for  yonder,  not  a  mile  away,  rose 
the  house  of  Slainingham,  lordly  in  the 
sunrise. 

"  First  I  laughed,  chiefly  at  Wharton's 
face  as  he  pressed  staring  towards  me, 
speechless  with  bald  astonishment.  Carter 
was  untying  my  hands,  his  fellow 
fumbling  to  loose  my  feet,  and  all 
the  troop  gaping  like  louts  as  they  sat 
their  saddles  l^efore  me.  Then  to  save 
us  all  from  Bedlam  came  another  figure, 
pressing  her  horse  forward  from  behind 
me,  Lady  Margaret,  an'  it  please  ye ;  none 
other. 

*'  She  made  me  .something  of  a  bow  as 
she  checked  her  horse  before  me.  *  Well, 
Sir  Scare-babe  ! '  began  she.  *  I  see  your 
march  hath  brought  home  a  prisoner  in 
truth.  But,  oh,  fie  1  I  did  not  think  that 
Captain  Trevor  was  Parliament's  mes- 
senger as  well  as  King's  man.  Or  is  it  that 
this  is  the  way   all   your  great  deeds  are 


done  and  your  great  name  wcm,  by  subtle, 
smooth  arrangement  with  your  men  ?' 

"  Beelzebub  !  At  her  words  I  should 
by  right  ha'  gaped  again,  too,  in  mere  won- 
der and  amaze.  But  that  voice  saved  me ; 
that  was  the  very  voice  that  had  cried 
*  Let  me  down  V  last  night,  i'  the  shadow 
of  the  great  elm ;  the  voice  that  had  cried 
'  Help ' ;  the  voice  of  her  I  had  held  in  my 
arms;  the  fugitive.  It  was  all  as  clear 
as  if  blue  lightning  had  split  the  darkness 
of  a  cloud.  This,  then,  had  all  been  a 
horse-jest  played  upon  me.  I  was  made 
the  fool  to  give  them  sport  at  Slainingham, 
and  she  the  lure  arid  leader  in  the  doing 
on't.  Only — one  thing — how  came  my 
lieutenant  to  be  beguiled  ?  I  turned  to 
him.  *  Wharton,  how  came  you  to  leave 
Landon  House  without  me,  since  you  did 
not  know  who  your  prisoner  was  ?  * 

"  *  Sir,  Captain  Ensor  and  Captain  Cran- 
ton,  with  the  Lady  Margaret,  came  and 
told  me  you  had  captured  the  messenger, 
and  that  I  was  to  take  him,  and  to  draw  off 
the  troop,  and  return  with  him  to  Slaining- 
ham, while  you  would  come  on  with  their 
troops,  that  had  come  to  help — yonder  they 
go  now  into  Slainingham.' 

"  I  lojked.  The  two  troops  were  just 
crossing  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  great 
house.  Wharton  had  been  fooled  as  fairly 
as  1  in  his  degree.  It  had  been  truly 
well  done.  A  rare  jest  it  had  been  to 
them,  doul)t]ess.  But,  I  bethought  me — 
what  had  it  l)een  to  his  Majesty  ?  And 
as  I  thought  of  that  I  looked  at  the 
Lady  Margaret  and  I  spoke  a  little  grimly. 
'  It  was  you  then  that  played  the  mes- 
senger. Doubtless  ye  are  all  proud  of  the 
jest  that  may  have  let  Parliament's  real 
messenger  slip  through  untouched.  Doubt- 
less, too,  ye  will  be  ready  with  your  answer 
when  the  King  asks  why  you  help  his 
enemies.' 

"She  broke  into  a  smile  all  disdain; 
nay,  she  laughed  outright.  *  So,  Sir 
Nestor-Ajax  !  the  jest  is  fairly  upon  you. 
There  was  no  messenger  to  come  to  Lan- 
don. You  ha\'e  proved  well  what  a  thick 
wit  Rupert  sent  on  this  business.  Why, 
the  tale  told  you  that  the  messenger  was 
lover  to  my  cousin  Isabel.  It  was  she  who 
pretended  to  stop  you  at  the  secret  door 
last  night.  Do  you  think  that  she,  as  a 
gentlewoman,  would  make  a  jest  on  danger 
to  her  lover?     Even  vour  thick  brain  must 
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"  Up  went  her  chin 


s&e  that  this  was  ail  a  plot  of  mine  to  abate 
you,  and  to  prick  the  l)uhltle  reputation  you 
blew  of  yourself  in  jour  great  talk  of  for- 
tifying my  father's  house,  as  if  you  knew 
better  about  that  than  we  who  live  there  and 
have  long  thought  over  it.  Now  we  may 
hope  you  will  betake  your  wnndrous  skill 
and  knowledge  some  other  where.' 

"Well,  cf Tirades,  and  what  rould  I  say 
to  that,  seeing  tb.at  I  miglit  not  answer  her 
with  the  great  bold  words  and  swearings 
which  alone  would  have  fitted  what  I  felt? 
And  to  try  by  quiet  words  to  show  her  all 
their  folly  would  have  Ijeen  .'is  mere 
a  folly  in  me,  too,  seeing  how  far 
she  showed  herself  fro;n  realising  all 
the  bloody  earnest  of  war.  Na,  the 
fault  was  not  so  murh  hers,  as  the  fault 
of  those  who,  heing  men  and  calling  them- 
selves captains,  liad  helped  instead  of  slop- 
ping her.  The  one  thing  1  must  think  of 
at  that  moment  was  that  time  was  lost  and 
that,  by  all  our  reckonings,  the  messenger 
must  be  speeding  west  from  London — 
perhaps  was  already  pnst.     My  troop  was 


clone,  the  horses  were  too  weary,  with  ihe 
night  ride  on  top  of  all  the  work  of  weeks 
p.-ist,  to  be  fit  for  nie  to  take  and  try  to 
beset  the  road.  Slainingham  would  help 
me  none,  neither  could  1  trust  its  troops  for 
grim  work.  I  must  ride  away  alone  and 
see  what  migiit  be  done.  There  was  no 
other  way,  and  yet  I  felt  no  bit[erne.*s ;  the 

thai  it  was  not  worth  while  to  think  about 
it.  I  ha<l  lo  smile  as  [  L.nke.I  at  her  and 
spo'-e. 

"'  M.idam.  vou  have  won  your  point  in 
that  yuu  ari  'rid  nf  me  for  the  moment, 
lint,  -v.-n  s>.  nu  tmop  mn.st  go  home  with 
;o.L  a'ld   I...  well   f^-d  and  rested  till   I  call 

■'.She  bowed  to  that,  and  the  mi.schief 
so  triuni|ihe(!  in  the  smiles  that  rippled  in 
her  fa;-e  ihat  it  pricked  me  to  mischief  in 
return.  Th;  score  should  rot  be  all  on  one 
side,  thought  I.  I  would  leave  a 
word  that  should  stick  with  her  while 
I     was    go:te,       '  As     to     the     jest     vou 


I 


my 
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sauciest  grin  broadening  in  my  face  the 
while,  *  It  hath  ever  been  my  motto  that 
ons  must  pay  for  the  sweets  of  life  as  one 
gets  them.  And  truly  I  must  look  to  pay 
heavy  enow  for  such  a  sweet  as  that  was 
when  I  had  you  in  my  arms  across  my 
breast.  You  were  wondrous  sweet  to  carrv. 
S])lendour  of  Eve  !  a  sweeter  maid  I  never 
held  i'  my  arms  ! ' 

"  I  looked  at  her  as  her  face  froze  in 
looking  at  me,  and,  oh,  I  had  delight  as  I 
looked.  *  Had  you  thought  of  that  ?' 
said  I.  *  Or,  nay,  belike  that  was 
part  of  the  plot  ito  you  a.s  yv")u  j)lnn'ne^l 
it.' 

"  Phew  !  that  outfaced  her.  Up  went 
her  chin  in  swift  anger  and  back  she  reined 
a  pace  recoiling.  But  I  waited  for  no- 
thing. Off  I  swept  my  hat.  *  Planned  it,' 
repeated  I.  *  And  in  truth  it  was  sweet 
enough  for  that.  I  shall  remember  it 
every  time  I  think  of  you — thinking  how 
rare  a  waist  you  have,  and  how  soft  an 
armful  you  are.  A- well,  good -morrow 
now.'  And  so  I  Tode  away,  leaving  her  at 
a  sit  and  for  isomething  to  crush  me 
with.*' 

"  Na,  na,  Phil,"  cried  Ned  Pugh,  as  the 
tale  broke  off  for  a  moment.  "  Na,  na ; 
she  had  thee  fairly ;  thou  shouldst  have 
let  her  have  her  triumph  unmarred.  Thou 
coul'ist  have  eased  thy  mind  with  the  good 


round  words  when  once  thou  wert  clear  of 
her  presence.*' 

Trevor  laughed.     "  Doubtless,  but  I  am 
no  saint.     And  in  truth  I  rode  away  after 
that   not   unhappy.     Behind  me   I   had  a 
quarrel  with  the  two  fools  of  captains  at 
Slainingham,   as  soon  as  there  should  be 
time  to  teach  them  their  lesson — if  they  were 
worth  it.     Before  me  was  the  good     ripe 
prospect  of   the   meeting   with   this  mes- 
senger  whose   message  I    must  get  away 
from  him.     And  with  me  was  the  comedy 
those  two  sweet  mischiefs  had  played  on 
me.       Ho  !  think  how  the  dainty  minions 
must     have    laughed     when     they     were 
laying   their  heads  together.       And  what 
ado  they    must   have    had    to    straighten 
their     faces     when     I     burst     into     the 
chaml)er,     where    they     waited     for    that 
play    by    the    secret   door.       Again,    with 
what     tremendous     pretty     anger     would 
they    both    now    fume    upon    me     every 
time    they    remembered    me,  the    one    for 
the     kiss,     the     other     for     the     carry- 
ing.    Yea,  I  ha'  been  worse  content  many 
a  time  in  this  world  than  I  was  then,  rid- 
ing to  an  adventure  and  thinking  on  those 
soft    rogues.        Here's    to    them    again," 
summed    up  Trevor,    lifting   his   can   and 
bottoming  it. 

"  Nav,  here's  to  them  for   ever,"   crierl 
Red  Ned  with  a  chuckle. 


To  he  continued. 


SONNET 


By  M.    M. 

WHEN  the  last  hour  of  waiting  is  gone  by, 
And  you  clasp  ms  from  out  the  world  your  own, 
If  to  your  greeting  given  pass<ionately 
I  seem  to  turn  a  heart  and  lip  of  stone, 
Pitiful   Love,   remember,  ere  you  came 
The  long  slow  years  when  every  pa-.-is^tr-by. 
The  poor,  the  ajld,  the  suff'rer  and  the  lame 
Claimed  from  my  heart  its  utrr.o-^t   sympathy. 
Hungry  and  sick  for  love,   for  love  athirst. 
Each  seized  the  cup  and  drained  the  gen'rous  wine; 
1  turned  a  patient  face  to  last  as  first. 
None  ever  guessed  how  yearned  this  iheart  of  mine. 
fTherefore,  but  clasp  me  closer  to  your  breast, 
I  am  so  tired  of  loving,  let  me  rest. 
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RUSTIC  STILI-S 


By  J.  HARRIS   STONE.  M.A„  F.I.S,  F.CS. 

With  ll/unlntlioiii  /roin  I'holo-jraplu  tidtn  by  Iht  Attlhor. 


THERE  are  many  st)lesof  stiie.  In  fact 
it  ivere  not  much  exaggeration  to  say 
with  regard  lo  the  siiles  of  Great  Britain 
ami  Irtrland  th»t  naught  can  stale  their  in- 
Tinite  variey.  Vet.  when  sUtdied,  it  will  be 
found  that  stile-characterislics  in  the  same 
locality  singularly  repeat  themselves,  until 
a  typical  structure  more'iir  less  peculiar  to 
each  district  is  evolved  and  recognisable. 

The  materials  available  fur  building 
stiles  in  one  part  of  the  country  will 
naturally  be  the  same.  I  f  near  the  sea,  the 
harvest  of  the  waves,  pieces  of  timber 
pregnant  with  lerriblv  p.iihetic  memories, 
will  be  most  readily  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice—to snch  low  offices  may  mighty 
monarchs  come.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  on  many  a  treeless  shore  the  boundary 
jwsts  and  stiles  are  enrirely  composed  of 
odd  ribs  of  wrecks,  deck  planking,  or  even 
[>ottions  of  bulwarks  of    what  were  once 


-Mary  Janes  or  Susan  Anns  which,  having 
oh  sailed  the  winiry  seas,  return  at  last,  in 
their  decrepit  old  age,  to  the  soil  whence 
ihey  derived  iheir  birth  and  nurture.  Such 
stiles  near  the  sea  are  lo  be  found  all  round 
our  coasts,  ami  ihey  possess  certain  common 
generic  features.  The  component  pieces  of 
wood  are  of  uneven  thickness  and  shape. 
Oak  and  elm  are  ciimmon,  but  not  unfre- 
(]uently  you  will  come  across  splendid  balks 
of  oak.  reak,  and  even  mahogany.  Augur 
holes  are  f re  [Uent,  some  stiles  even  still 
containing  the  oaken  or  iron  bolts.  Oeca- 
siorially  the  Aiialler  barnacle,  gimlet-look- 
ing marks  betray  an  outside  piece  of  plank- 
ing. And  then,  again,  some  ha!f-WQ 
paint,  with  fragrr.entarv  lettering. 


V\>\' 


:alls 


falling  with  sentient  regularity,  sending  the 
salt  waves  sparkling  away  from  her  bowi 
in  clouds    of    foam,  just    lingering    lon(^ 
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used  ;  there  are  those  obviously  not  so 
iniL-nde-l.  The  former  vre  know  we!!.  Tliey 
exist  mcistly  in  llic  outlets  of  towns  where 
Ihtt  fields  art  mucli  subdivided  for  cattle- 
grafing,  euch  pasture  twing  efficiently 
hedged  or  w;illed  iii  to  i)revent  cows  and 
shnej)  Reeking  pustures  new.  The  riglus  of 
way,  c.irefully  insisted  u]ion  by  the  local 
ParisK  Council,  are  consequently  con- 
linunlly  leading  over  fences  and  boun- 
dariej,  barbed  wire,  or  impenetrable 
(linuksct.  irresistibly  forcing  the  pedestrian 
to  use, tile  means  provideil.  No  convenient 
side-gaps  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hed|{et,  110  tumbledown  places  in  the  wall, 
a  little  way  off.  are  permitted. 

Hut  the  deliciously  inconse:]uent  stile  is 
t.)  be  found  in  Ireland,  There  are  no 
common  stiles  in  Ireland.  They  are  all 
uncommon — veiy.  Tliey  turn  uji  in  com- 
plolely  wrong  places.  In  the  right  places 
where,  from  ignorant  i)reronceivcd  ideas, 
tiiey  should  be  lo!-aicd,  they  are  not, 
Where  they  are  oliviously  wanterl  you  don't 
find  them.  Where  you  do  find  them  in 
Ireland  they  arc  cleaily  not  needed  by  you, 
or  anyone  else,  in  the  locality.  Many 
theories  may  Iw  advanced  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  Irish  stiles,  but  none  is  satis- 
(»iti.ry.  Philosophers  may  suggest  they 
are  liiili  t..  nid  the  sentimental  emolions. 
to    stimulate    cttntem  pl.t  live    faculties,    or 


ei'Cn.  pediaps,  l>y  ttieir  very  cu&sedneas. 
evoke  wicked  objurgations,     The  shailoi 
mindeil  and  lieedless  may  even  advance  ttil 
rash  theory  that  Irish  stiles  are  for  i 
and  in  order  to  sustain    so   ridiculous 
hypothesis,  may    draw    disparaging    oon 
parisons  between  them  and  their  Knglti 
conferes.    To  thus  degrade  the  Itisli  repdi 
sentalives   of   the     stile-order     is     simpH 
another  injustice  to  Ireland.  At  Irmiscro 
near  Hallina,  for  instance,  there  is  a  s 
at  the  extreme  end  of  a  wall  which  c 
abruptly  on  a  comnwn.     Now,  a  stone  » 
ending  in   nothing   particular  is  inBrttsI 
and  even    irritating.     Some   vn 
siiggeslcd  a  pillar  to  mark  its  termination 
Not    so    at    Innisrrone-     The    Innisc 
mind  when  in  duubl  turns  to  stiles,  uidi 
a  stile  it  is  that   marks  the  finish  of  | 
wall's  impingement  on  the  common. 
lar  amusing  injitances  of  stiles  by  the  I 
of  g.ilelcss  apertures  are  common  all  t 
Ireland.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  ft  I 
person  using  the  stile  when  he  can  wilbe 
lab[iur  walk  through  the  adj.icent  gap  I 
the  level.  ' 

('hun-hyard    stiles,    in    little  out-of-ti 
way  villages,  are  often  most  quaint, 
at    old-fashioned    liurpham.  in  SusseXi  3 
of  ihe  narrow  V  shape,  a  type  wluch  t 
comes  soaiewliat  embarrassing  to  persona  fl 
adi]x>5e  figure;  however,  oa  the  sidesmj 
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frcjiientlv  seen  in  I'is^ex  and  manv  (ither  pbrimis,  lull  iKiiinteoiis  nature  is  allowed  lo 

coiitiiies.     Yet  we  im])i>ri.  frfe  of  all  duly,  rt-vel   at   her  own  sweet   will — lii  riot,    in 

millions  (if  ]»undi  wortii  annually  nf  egsis,  short,  as  she  delif^hts  tn  do— ami  ihe  stile 

IniUer.   and    jKiidlrv     fi-r.n    fnreinn    Lnxis.  iH-r-onics     tjie    i-enlrt-    [liere    of    a    picture 

Would  that  mir  o«m  n.uulr>  was  annually  i-harari-iTistirally    Knglish  or  Irish,  as  the 

lessening  Ihcaruoiint  of  thfj  riairy  hills  jiaid  rase  nia>  lie.     Sm-h  raaster|iieces    of    true 

lo  foreignsrs  !     At  present  it  is  nni.     Ihir  rural  scenerv  are  In  In.-  found  in  manv  of 

ItKislators  ivtml.l  >U  well  to  ovi-rhanl   the  our    r.r.uriu*     notahly    in    Sussex.    Kent. 

ainifpiated  laws  and  customs  pertaining  to  Devo:\s!ii:i'.  and  Surrey.    They  suKpest  an 


S^Vi- 


BKIl.GL    STILE,   OLD 


land  tenure  in  this  cuuniry.  for  therein  owu.^ 
lies  the  explanation  of  tlie  stile  of  desola-  nc:  o 
lion,  fid  ( 

And  then  there  Is  the  slile  not  ico  fault-      wou! 
lessly  perfect,  but  just  sufR-ienily  practical      almr 
to  fulfil  its  purpose,  while  appealinj;  at  ihe      jilta: 
same  tiiiis  to  tlie  ani.stir  eye  and    hi-guil- 
ingly  causing  the  wayfariiii;  man  or  woman 
to  lingsr  awhile.     Tlie  s-.irroimctings,  |ier- 
haps  overhanging  trc 


nf  an  artistic  temperament,  easy  to 
«iih.  indolent  |)erha|»s,  Imt  delight- 

impauy.  For  the  sake  of  travellers 
ll'.er,"  werL-  more  such  !    In  a  county 

ding   in  artistic  stiles  one  can   with 


,  are  1 


■ealci 


Th 
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used ;  there  are  those  obviously  not  bo 
intended.  The  former  we  know  welt.  They 
exist  mostly  in  the  outlets  of  towns  where 
the  fields  are  much  suMivideJ  for  cattle- 
grazing,  each  pasture  being  efficiently 
hedgeJ  or  wnlled  in  to  prevent  aiws  and 
sheep  seeking  pastures  new.  The  rights  of 
way,  c.irefully  insisted  upon  by  the  local 
Parish'  Council,  are  amsequently  con- 
tinually leading  over  fences  and  boun- 
daries, barbed  wire,  or  impenetrable 
quickset,  irresistibly  forcing  the  pedestrian 
to  use, the  means  provided.  No  convenient 
side-gaps  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hedges,  no  tumbledown  places  in  the  wall, 
a  little  lyay  off,  are  perniilted. 

But  the  deliciously  innmserjuent  stile  is 
to  be  found  in  Ireland,  There  are  no 
common  stiles  in  Ireland.  They  are  all 
uncommon— very.  They  turn  up  in  com- 
pletely wrong  places.  In  the  right  places 
where,  from  ignorant  preconceived  ideas, 
they  should  be  iosrated.  ihey  are  not. 
Where  they  are  obviously  wanted  jou  don't 
find  them.  Where  you  do  find  ihem  in 
Ireland  they  are  clearly  not  needed  by  you. 
or  anyone  else,  in  the  locality.  Many 
theories  may  be  advanced  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  Irish  stiles,  but  none  is  satis- 
facti.rv.     Philosophers  may    suggest    they 

to    siinnilaie    contemplalivc    farullies,    or 


even,  periiaps,  by  their  very  cus^edness.  to 

evoke  wicked  objurgations.  The  shallow-  i 
minded  and  heedless  may  even  advance  the  I 
rash  theory  thai  Irisli  stiles  are  for  use, 
and  in  order  to  sustain  so  ridiculous  an  | 
bjpolhesis,  may  draw  disparaging  cora-i 
parisons  between  them  and  their  Englishl 
conferes.  To  thus  degrade  the  Irish  repre-  * 
sentatives  of  the  stile-order  is  simply  I 
another  injustice  to  Ireland.  At  Inniscrone, .1 
near  Ballina,  for  instance,  there  is  a  stile  I 
at  the  extreme  end  of  a  wall  which  ends  J 
abruptly  on  a  common.  Now,  a  stone  wall  J 
ending  in  nothing  particular  is  inartistic  I 
and  even  irritating.  Some  would  havC'l 
suggested  a  pillar  to  mark  its  termination.  I 
Not  so  at  Inniscriine.  The  Inniscrone:| 
mind  when  in  doubt  turns  to  stiles,  and  s 
a  stile  it  is  that  marks  the  finish  of  the^ 
wall's  impingement  on  the  common, 
l.ir  amusing  instances  of  stiles  by  the  side:f 
of  gateless  apertures  are  common  all  oveirf 
Ireland.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  sane  J 
pcrsLin  using  the  stile  when  he  can  without.! 
liihiiur  walk  ihiough  the  adjacent  gap  on 'i 
ihi^  level, 

<.'hurchyard  stiles,  in  little  out-of-the- 
way  villages,  are  often  most  quaint.  That 
at  old-fashioned  fiurpham,  in  Sussex,  is 
fjf  the  narrow  V  shape,  a  type  which  be- 
comes somewhat  embarrassing  to  persons  of 
adipose  figure;  however,  as  the  sidesman 
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r  a  pciv, 


suggested  icj  thf  stniit  ])artv  vainly 
vouring,  bv  a  frcinial  att:vl 
the  difficulty  may  j;<riKTa 
bv  trving  it  sidL-iv;ns,  Tlu-  sarin-  desrri]!- 
ti'on  of  stile  i,s  1o  hr  fnwid  ilns^  1,,  .,id<-  tlR- 
old  lycli-gale  al  that  di'linlitful,  aniiinialed 
village.  RtislLiigtim  just  a  sliurl  walk 
from  Litlleliamptrin.  In  this  rliiin-liyarii 
are  many  (juainic  i>lil  tnmlist'mes  with 
curious  epitaphs  iipnn  ihem.  One  we 
copied.  It  is  tn  Th<ima-i  Hufiiplin-y,  wli" 
departcl  hciirL- in  185^.  ami  runs  lliiis  : 


In  ( 


all  I 


Mther  (jerwmes  a 
spot  where  the 
:<]-  a    noticealile 


w.i!\\  S.I.  In  C.iiinty  Clare  a  airious  stile 
is  maiip  in  iW-  slum'  omntrj  by  lireaking 
il.nin  a  p^niirm  •<{  tin-  wall,  and  simply 
plarinn  m  th<-  ^nuni-l.  in  (he  gap,  a  gootl- 
si/f.l  ilwirn  hnsh.  This  has  t.i  he  removed 
anil  replaiV'I  e:ic!i  time  the  pedestrian 
..f    egress 


"Sliiy,  |NU 


The  typ 


rs.  Ix-lu>t<<  au<\ 


.Hlel 


■in  .if  > 
I    Siws.- 


wall   i 


1-  fret  of  wal 


English  churchyards  find  iheimiunierparts 
in  stone  in  County  Sligu  an<l  in  many  of 
the  Burren  stiles  of  Cuiintj  Clare. 

All  the  outlets  of  I.iitlchamptun  are 
prolific  in  stiles.  At  one  sput,  rinse  to- 
gether, an  ordinary  stile  ami  also  a  i-a(;c- 
swing-gate  slile  are  to  he  fonnil  chcel;  hy 
jonl.  The  steps  of  the  stile  pmper  are 
constructed  of  cement  made  like  a  pudding 
in  a  7.mr  liiickct  ami  turned  out.  The  jiail 
in  this  particular  inslaure  w  as  convex  at  the 
UiUoni,  so  that   ihe   top  of   the  step  lias  a 


ect,  ami  siiM")thing  over  the 
1  with   I'ririland  cement.     As 

m.-nt  and  pelililes,  they  are 
or  mure  in  thickness,  s(>  the 
cross  them  is  not  the  easiest 

ncirijrly  charm- 


nt.  Suj 


nd     De\ 


iide  of  ihc 
■mlm-omed  in  trees  and  sur- 
,iih  ferns,  amuse  a.lmiration  and 
th:ir  it  i.s  must  difficult  to  par- 
The  fo<.tpath  fioin  Maiden  to 
fcr  cxam|ile.  is  ren.lered  deiight- 
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will  tell  you  that  you  should  never  jump 
till  )ou  come  to  the  snle — but  who  but 
lawyers  would  think  of  jumping  even 
wheu  at  the  stile?  The  aver.ige  man  or 
woman  i»  not  jumpy  but  perhaps 
lawyers  are. 

To  children  there  is  something  unusually 


Many  of  our  everyday  expressions  are  ] 
associated  with  stiles,  as  tni};ht  be  expected  J 
from  their  time-honoured  and  dose  connec- 
tion with  the  human  race. 

"To  sit  ujMn  a  stile"  is  metaphorical  j 
language  for  portraying  the  sycophant  1 
who  has  not  maile  up  his  mind  which  side   ] 


m-. 


CHURCH  ::IIL 


attractive  about  a  stile.  It  may  be  that  the 
crooked  man  who  walked  a  crooked  mile 
and  found  a  crooked  sixpence  beside  a 
ciooked  stile  has  had  something  to  do  with 
this,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Kent,  at  any  rate,  the  most  popular  rhyme 
for  the  little  ones  is:  — 

"  Leg  ovtir  lag  as  the  dog  went  I.)  fover, 
^\  ben  lie  uame  to  lli«  stile— pujj,  lie  went 

accumpanied  by  a  sudden  upheaval  of  the 
infamili:  Iwdy  al  the  «ord  "  [wp." 


UKPHAM,  SUSSEX. 

it  is  advisable  to  lake  for  his  own  material 
interests,  or  the  politician  who  hesitates  to 
declare  his  opinions  till  he  sees  which  party 
is  likely  10  win.  Such  miserable 
specimens  of  humanity  always  endeai  )ur 
to  get  down  on  what  they  consider  to  be 
tide  of  the  b*dge.  the  right 
case  being  more  frequently 
the  wrong, 

Uul  the  sTile-siLter  of,  at  any  rale  a  more 
|)leasant,  even  if  less  clever,  description,  is 
thr;     amiable     nenlleman      so 
alluded  to  in  ihc  verse: — 


r  right 


s 

i 
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sihlt  tij  estimate,  but  from  the  frequency 
with  whic-h  the  lady  novelist  introduces  the 
declaration  at  those    spots    they    must  be 

i.  too,  lia*-e  a  keen  eye  for  stiles, 
and  delight  to  depict  them  at  morning,  at 
noon,  and  with  the  warm  evening's  glow 
upon  them.  The  walls  of  the  Academy 
year  hy  ye.ir  illustrate  this,  where  some  of 
famous  artists'  names  have  been 

I  with  stiles.  The  most  popular 
prints  in  the  art  shops  are  of  lovers  at 
-utiles,  or  of  the  la.lv  ^.Tiling  at  a  st 


able  excuse  for  giving  her  hand  to  Corydon 
and  being  helped  over.  If  the  little  seri-ice 
be  accompanied  by  a  gentle  hand  pressure, 
and  maybe  by  a  glance  at  ihe  pretty  arohed 
ankle — well,  who  can  object?  The  siile 
useful  purpose,  and,  being  as  we 
have  seen,  distinctly  human  in  its  syn 
thies,  enjoys  the  ideali-ilic  bit  i  " 
making. 

And   how  often   proposals  and   accept- 
ances hjve  bcEn  made  at  sliles  it  is  impos- 


illustrate  "  He  airaeth  not.  she  said,' 
some  other  equally  suggestive  and  tell-iall 
The  wicked  squire  and  the  black' 
eyed  gamekeeper'.s  daughter,  in  exceedingly 
[Kipular  novels  of  the  penny  or  threepenny 
class,  always  meet  at  the  siile  by  the  wood, 
and  the  naughty  baronet  and  my  lady's 
French  maid  concoct  their  villainous  and 
absurdly  intricate  and  quite  unnecessarily 
involved  plot,  by  moonlight,  at  the  stile 
leading  lo  the  moated  Grange. 
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Without  stiles  life  would  bs  very  monoto-  city  dweller  a  "  sweet  oblivious  antidote  " 

WHS  and  grey.     To  rest  awhile  at  a  stile,  to    rhe     bustle,    turmoil,    and    strife    of 

n  a  lovely  country,  is  lo  the  brain -fatigued  town. 


OLD   STILF    AT   LlTTLEHAllCTON,    SUSS£X. 

A  HOMING  SONG 

By  GERALD    DUNN 

WHKN  tln-Mlent  Milt  <U}\  fall 
Skwlv  in  the  iik-nt    west; 


When  the  iTL-^'iiiiig  .sliado«s  cnll 

Back  fr.m  lal.our  unto  rt-sr. 

liacic  fr<-m  l.iUmr  friend  .u  f 

riend ; 

Sing  uc  sijfilv  line  amd  all. 

"I^ve,  lie  «Hh  u.s(o  the  i-m 

\Vh.-n   thv   slutd.Av  mis    .lid.    fall 

Dimh   <in  the  iired   l.raln; 

\\'lR-n  the  <iuii.-l  voi,:es  .-all 

Itack  fro;«  labnur  home   iiyain. 

Back  from  labour  friend  [<>  f 

■endi 

Then  be  with  us  one  and  all, 

Love,  be«ii-h  us  al  liiu  tnd. 

THE  GUIDE'S   STORY 


A    MATTERHORN    TRAGEDY 
By  CHARLES   REDAN 


A  FINE  guide  in  his  time,'  ex- 
/11  ciaimed  Josef  Ryssel,  as  he 
watched  the  sturdy  figure  of  ohl 
Peter  Taugwalder  descend  over  the  Theo- 
dule  Glacier  to.  Zermatt.  "  But  the  great 
accident  UiK>n  t'he  MaUerhorn  was  the  end 
of  him.  They  whispered  strange  an  1 
cruel  things  down  in  the  valley,  and  th'j 
old  man  seemed  from  that  moment  to 
sink  into  a  hjpeless  stupor,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.'' 

"  That  was  a  terrible  business,'   said  I. 

The  guide  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"So!  VVHiat  would  you  have?  Pardon 
me»  Herr,  but  the  English  are,  at  times, 
incomprehensible.  Prudent  and  calm  in 
some  matters,  foolhardv  as  children  in 
others:  cold  ujwjn  the  surface  as  the 
glaciers,  warm-hearted  at  the  core  as  the 
earth  beneath.  Practical  to  a  fault,  senti- 
mental to  madness.  Verily  as  unfathom- 
able as  the  climate  of  the  land  vou  live  in. 
For,  Herr,  1  was  once  in  London.' 

*'  Pleasant  place,  London,"  said  L 

Josef  Ryssel  leaned  his  broad  shoulders 
against  the  hut,  and,  raising  a  gnarled 
forefinger,  answered  me  impressivelv  : 

"  1  tell  \ou,  Herr.  had  I  remained  in 
ttat  terrible  city  i>ne  day  nioie.  one  little 
day,  1  must  have  died.  1  lould  not 
breathe,  1  could  not  sec,  1  iMuld  not  think. 
A  cataract  of  wheeled  things  poured  ilown 
upon  me  everywhere.  I  crawled  into  the 
crevasses,  and  wheeled  things  were  there 
tcH.>.  The  horrible  air,  niein  (jt)tt,  was  full 
of  shrieks,  like  the  air  of  a  devil's  tempest. 
The  perpetual  roar  of  the  avalanche  frigh- 
tened me.  Presently,  at  mH)nda\.  there 
rose  a  foul  mist,  with  an  intense  tlarkness. 
I  rushed  to  the  guides  for  help,  but  they 
sUkkI  still  and  pointed.  A  blind  man. 
alvuie,  was  happy.  He  led  me,  gasping 
and  "swindlig"  to  my  lodgings,  or  no 
tloubi  I  should  have  perished  miserably  in 
the  ^ticets."  I  could  not  help  laughing  at 
his  earnd:>lncss,  "  Jolly  thing,  London 
tog,  '   I  obsersed. 

"  l  he  ne\i  ila\,'  he  went  on,  "  was  less 

a;i'j 


black  and  noisome,  and  I  found  a  place 
called  the  Monument;  built,  so  1  under- 
stood, to  the  thousands  of  people  throttled 
to  death  in  that  dreadful  smoke.  Some 
excellent  steps  had  been  cut  to  the  top.  I 
remained  there  until  the  evening.  The 
following  morning  1  caught  an  early  train 
t'j  the  coast,  and  sped  away  home  with  the 
gladdest  of  hearts.  And,  will  you  believe 
It,  the  very  first  thing  I  read  in  the  paper 
was  headed  *  Dangers  of  the  Alps.'  The 
I)aragraph  was  all  about  someone  who  had 
never  been  up  a  mountain  before,  and  con- 
sequently tumbled  off  the  Jorasses.  Then  I 
thought  of  myself  and  the,  perils  of  the 
last  two  days,  and  marvelled  at  you  Eng- 
lish again.  For  what,  Herr,  are  the  perils 
of  the  mountains  to  those  of  London? 
Here  a  steady  nerve,  a  firm  foot,  and  prac- 
tice alone  are  wanted.  In  your  great  capi- 
tal, where  death  lurks  in  the  very  air,  one 
must  be  made  of  granite  to  exist  a  week." 

"Very  likely,"  I  returned,  a  trifle  sar- 
castically. "  But  1  fail  to  see  what  all 
this  has  to  do  with  the  Matterhorn  acci- 
dent, or  why  my  countrymen  were  to 
blame.*' 

*'  Not  to  blame,  sir,  not  to  blame,"  he 
atided  (juickly.  "  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  .-ay  one  word  against  those  brave 
pioneers  who  met  their  tloom  that  fateful 
Sumner's  day  in  sixty -five.  Vou  are  as 
Goil  made  you.  and  were  I  not  a  Swiss  I 
should  ask  next  to  be  an  Englishman.  But 
fcolhardy  generosity  bR)ught  about  the  dis- 
aster. Vou  forged  a  strong  chain.  Mr. 
WhymiKT,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Hudson,  Lord 
Douglas,  the  great  Michael  Croz.  that  poor 
old  man  wending  his  s:ej)s  downwards  to 
the  valley.'  he  jXMnted  to  the  blot  moving 
dark  againsi  tlu-  snow  tield.  "and  his  son. 
Such  a  chain  would  bear  the  strain  of  iirim 
old  fervin's  terrible  pull.  And  then,  anrl 
then,  Herr.  \ou  weakened  it  all — Mr. 
Hailow,  \oung.  untested,  a  novice,  inse- 
cure, was  weldeil  into  it.  The  strength  of 
a  chain  is  the  strength  of  its  weakest  link. 
Vou  won,  but  Mount  Cervin  did  not  forget. 
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Jealous  of  his  Kinghood,  he  hung  over- 
head, watching  the  steps  of  his  victors.  He 
marked  the  falterer.  P(X)r  fellow,  not  }et 
was  so  great  a  majesty  for  such  as  he.  At 
that  one  weak  joint  the  huge  mountain, 
with  pitiless  hands,  burst  the  tiny  chain 
asunder  and  tossed  the  victims  like  peb- 
bles at  his  feet." 

I  was  (juiet  awhile,  mentally  picturing 
that  great  tragedy.  The  broken  rope,  the 
lightning  glissade,  the  Ixjund  of  four  thou- 
sand feet  to  the  land  of  eternal  silence. 

"  No  doubt  the  inclusion  of  Hadow  was 
a  mistake,"  I  remarked  at  length. 

"Indeed,  sir,  ves."  said  Rvssel.  "We 
must  woo  the  mountains  as  we  woo  the 
ladies.  Patiently,  gently,  for  the  best  are 
ever  to  the  most  persistent.  And  now, 
Herr,  let  us  go  in,  for  the  air  grows  chilly, 
and  I  have  a  little  story  to  tell  of  a  strange 
affair  that  happened  to  me  on  that  very 
peak."  He  pointed  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Cervin.  "  And  that,  perhaps,  if 
you  care  to  hear  it,  will  keep  us  till  dinner 
time." 

I  glanced  up  as  he  si)oke,  and  gazed  at 
the  majestic  pinnacle  that  loomed  hugely 
above  us.  Probably  there  is  no  sfjectacle 
i.T  the  whole  world  so  awesome,  so  stupen- 
dous as  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lonely  Mat- 
terhorn.  A  turn  in  the  road  from  St. 
Niklaus,  and  without  a  warning  the  mighty 
sentinel  is  upon  you.  The  breath  is  caught, 
we  do  not  speak— we  only  gaze  and  gaze. 
No  words  of  mine  c^in  descril,^  the  isolated 
menace  of  this  gigarwic  basilisk.  Utterly 
inaccessible  he  seems,  so  vast  and  solitary 
are  his  inky  precipices  towering  to  the 
evening  splendour.  Beneath  his  frown  the 
lesser  mountains  seem  to  rnmch  and 
tremble.  It  is  as  though  the  stern  finger 
of  God  pointed  grimly  to  the  unstten. 

They  are  the  best  of  folks  at  the  u])per 
Theodule  huts,  but  I  always  fancied  their 
coffee  the  worst  in  Europe.  Possibly  an 
altitude  of  10,000  feet  acts  prejurlirially 
on  coffee.  At  an\  rate,  the  concoction 
went  down  well  enough  to  the  arcompani- 
ment  of  a  pipe,  and  the  fire  was  grand. 

"Yes,  sir.  thank  you,  just  a  fill."  said 
Ryssel,  as  we  settled  ourselves  comfortably 
to  enjoy  the  warmth.  *'  They  don't  make 
tobaoco  like  this  in  Grindelwald."  He  lit 
up  as  he  spoke,  and,  drawing  softly  on  the 
quaintly-carved  bowl,  folded  his  great 
hands  together  and  began  : 

No.  "2^.     July,  19<)5. 


"  1  don't  know  if  you  remember,  Herr, 
the  summer  of  ninety -one.  But  it  was  a 
bad  year  for  us  guides.  The  continual 
wet  had  made  the  snows  treacherous,  and 
folks  were  chary  of  venturing  up.  As 
usual,  I  had  been  engaged  a  year  before- 
hand, and  that  for  the  whole  season,  but  ai 
the  days  wore  on,  and  the  rain  never 
ceased,  one  by  one  my  emplosers  cried  off. 
The  prospect  for  the  children  was  any- 
thing but  bright,  as  chance  parties  fill  little 
mouths  but  slowly.  Now  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  that,  for  reasons  which  will  pre- 
sently ai)pear,  the  names  in  this  .story  are 
not  correct.  But  the  facts  are  beyond 
(juestion.  One  morning  in  early  August, 
after  conducting  two  elderly  lad,"es  through 
all  the  terrors  of  the  mule  path  from  Visip, 
I  was  sitting  on  the  wall  outside  the  Monte 
Rosa  Hoitel,  thinking  ruefully  enough  of 
the  wife  and  kiddies  at  home,  not  to  say 
the  emptiness  of  my  own  pockets,  for  old 
ladies  are  not  always  lil>eral,  when  s(.)me- 
one  slapped  me  on  thi^  back  with  a  hearty 
greeting.  1  turned  to  find  myself  face  to 
face  with  Sir  Robert  Glennie.  Ah,  but  I 
was  glad  to  see  him,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
must  have  shewn  it  plainer  than  I  meant, 
for  he  .sang  out  lusitily  as  I  grabbed  him 
by  the  hand.  '  Why,  sir,'  said  I,  smiling 
all  over  to  mark  his  cheery  face,  *  it  is  like 
old  times  to  see  you  here  again.' 

"'And  like  old  times  to  feel  your  grip, 
Josef,'  said  he.  '  Lord,  what  can  I  have 
been  thinking  of  to  have  forgotten  it.'  And 
then  he  pulled  out  his  cigar  case  and  gave 
me  one.  Well.  Herr.  pardon  your  pres- 
ence, there  ne\er  was  a  cigar  in  the  world 
to  touch  Sir  Robert  Glennies.  Then  he 
picked  out  another,  and  ju.s,t  for  a  little 
while  v.e  were  silent.  Ah  \  the  ha])pv 
days,  gone  all  too  quickly,  that  rolled 
back  to  us  on  -those  blue  curls." 

The  guide  sighed,  and  for  a  moment 
gazed  th(night fully  into  the  blaze. 

"After  that.'  he  went  on.  "we  fell  to 
\arning,  and  in  a  twinkling  all  mv  care 
was  forgotten.  I  laughed  and  laughed 
till  I  nearly  fell  off  the  wall,  and  half  the 
htKel  was  on  the  doorstep.  '  Do  vqu  re- 
memlier  the  fat  Frenchman  on  the  Pic  du 
Midi?'  .said  he.  Then  we  started  roaring 
again,  for  there  was  a  time.  Herr,  when 
we  fancied  we  never  should  have  got  that 
Frem^liman  roimd  the  corner." 

He  began  to  chuckle  now   at  the  recol- 
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lection  of  the  incident,  till  I  caught  the 
contagion  myself  and  begged  for  the  story. 
"It  is  little  enough/'  said  he  wiping  his 
eyes.  "  Only  just  a  comic  bit  of  tomfool- 
ery. We  were  on  a  bt  of  a  scramble  in 
the  Pyrenees  that  year,  for  Sir  Robert  and 
his  daughter  had  engaged  me  to  accom- 
pany them  for  an  autumn  tour  in  that  dis- 
trict. One  day  we  found  ourselves  at 
Gabas,  a  village  on  the  Spanish 
frontier.  From  there,  in  company  with  a 
porter  from  Eaux  Chaudes,  we  determined 
to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Pic  du  Midi 
D'Osiau.  Well,  sir,  there  was  a  stout 
Frenchman  at  the  hotel  by  the  name  of 
Masson,  who  begged  to  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company us.  The  climbing  is  easy 
enough,  though  tiring  for  folks  out  of 
training.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Robert  Glen- 
nie,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  assented,  and 
away  we  went.  I  must  say  that  French- 
man was  a  wonderful  walker  for  one  so 
big,  but  he  would  go  up  the  mountain  in  a 
linen  collar  and  thin  boois,  and  the  starch 
was  nearly  all  out  of  him  before  we  were 
half  way  up.  Indeed,  he  kept  perspiring 
and  blowing  till  we  thought  something 
must  go,  and,  despite  the  iron  'bars  for 
footholds,  it  was  quite  a  business  to  get 
'him  through  the  cheminees,  of  which  there 
are  two  or  three  on  the  mountain.  Well, 
presently  we  came  to  a  queer  little  bit  of 
rock  work,  \vhere  the  traok  takes  one 
round  a  ledge  flanking  a  precipice.  About 
midway  along  this  a  triangular  boulder, 
some  twelve  feet  high,  projected.  As  it  so 
happened,  the  ledge  at  that  point  w^as  con- 
siderably worn  awav,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  face  the  rock  and  straddle  carefully 
round.  Onlv  a  little  caution  was  neces- 
sary.  I  should  mention  that  the  rope  is 
not  used  upon  the  mountain,  though  in 
case  of  accident  I  had  a  coil  over  my 
shoulder.  At  the  time  we  were  proceed- 
ing in  the  following  order:  First  came  the 
porter,  then  Miss  Glennie,  then  myself, 
then  Monsieur  Masson,  and  finally  Sir 
Robert.  The  first  three  of  us  negociated 
the  business  easily  enough,  and,  never 
dreaming  there  would  be  any  trouble, 
moved  on  a  few  steps.  Then  I  heard  a 
sort  of  grunt  behind  and  Sir  Robert 
laugh  and  say,  *  Go  on.'  I  turned  round, 
and  there  was  the  Frenchman  stuck  half 
way.  He  had  managed  to  get  his  right 
foot  round  on  to  the  broader  ledge  beyond, 


but  dared  not  move  his  left  for  fear  of 
overbalancing  himself.  Clutching  at  the 
nxrk  for  all  the  world  like  a  huge  frog,  he 
stood  there,  stre.iming  and  trembling,  with 
the  most  comical  look  of  terror  in  his  eyes 
imaginable.  I  could  not  help  smiling, 
but  in  a  moment  I  perceived  that  the  posi- 
tion was  anything  but  funny  for  Monsieun 
Eelow  him  was  a  drop  of  about  three  thou- 
sand feet,  above  and  in  front  of  him  was 
the  smooth  face  of  the  boulder.  The  pas- 
sage, which  for  persons  of  ordinar)'  bulk 
was  a  mere  nothing,  had  suddenly  become 
for  this  person  of  large  corporation  a  verit- 
able danger.  To  get  a  rope  round  him 
in  his  then  position  was  an  impossibility. 
But  with  some  little  difficulty,  for  the 
ledge  was  narrow,  I  managed  to  pass  the 
lady  and  reach  out  a  hand.  Monsieur,. 
however,  either  from  terror  or  a  certainty 
of  losing  his  balance,  would  not  budge,  but 
clung  to  the  rock  like  a  lichen.  And  now 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  i>erhaps  he  was 
right.  For,  Herr,  strong  as  it  has  pleased 
God  to  make  me,  to  pull  back  seventeen 
stone  falling  from  a  two  foot  ledge  is  be- 
yond my  powers.  Things  now  began  to 
look  serious.  The  Frenchman  was  losing 
strength.  He  was  deadly  pale,  and  scared 
•beyond  measure.  He  said  very  little,  but 
from  time  to  time  little  squeaks  of  dismay 
issued  from  his  lips.  He  could  neither 
mr)ve  forward  nor  back,  and  unless  relief 
came  vers  soon  it  was  evident  he  must  lose 
his  precarious  hold  and  fall.  I  then  per- 
ceived there  was  only  one  way — to  haul 
him  up  from  abo\'e,  like  a  sack  of  coals. 
So  calling  to  Sir  Robert  to  'help  me,  we 
both  managed  to  make  our  w^ay  to  the  top 
of  the  boulder.  Once  there,  Sir  Robert 
lowered  me  from  one  end  of  the  cord, 
while  I  looped  the  other  end  under  Mon- 
sieur's arms.  Then  I  returned,  and,  haul- 
ing with  a  will,  our  united  efforts  brought 
the  gentleman  isafe  and  sound  to  the  top. 
frightened  to  death,  vowing  with  heavy 
oaths  never  to  set  foot  on  a  mountain 
again.  And  nothing  would  induce  'him  to 
continue,  ^o  we  left  him  squatted  like  some 
Indian  idol  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  col- 
lected him  when  we  went  down  again. 

"Well,  Herr,  we  chatted  away  on  old 
days,  and  I  learned  that  his  daughter  was 
no  longer  Miss  Glennie,  but  Mrs.  Letch- 
worth.  I  t(X)k  leave  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  news,  but  it  seemed  to  me  there  was- 
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no  light  in  his  voice  as  he  thanked  me. 
Maybe,  thought  I,  this  Mr.  Letchworth  is 
one  of  the  new  sort,  that  I  cannot  take  to. 
For,  asking  your  pardon  again,  Herr, 
strange  folks  come  to  us  now-a-days  from 
your  country.  Many  are  of  the  old  style, 
modest  and  of  few  words.  But  there  are 
those  who  are  excited  and  for  ever  boast- 
ing. Their  accent  is  strange  to  me,  and  I 
cannot  catch  their  meaning.  Fine  climbers 
they  may  be  in  the  valleys,  but  on  the  hills 
I  do  not  like  them.  The  rope  hangs  too 
loosely  from  man  to  man,  and  the  stones 
rattle  overmuch  between  their  feet. 

"*And  now  Rvssel,"  said  he,  *I  want 
to  know  if  you  can  give  us  Fritlay  and 
Saturday  next.  My  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band are  mounting  to-day  from  Breuil  to 
the  Theodule  huts.  To-morrow  they  in- 
tend to  ascend  the  Breithorn,  returning  to 
the  pass  in  time  for  lunch.  Our  arrange- 
ments are  that  I  should  join  them  there, 
and,  in  company  with  a  porter  and  guide, 
proceed  over  the  Furgger  glacier  to  the 
lower  Matterhorn  hut,  spend  the  night 
there,  and  ascend  Mount  Cervin  on  Satur- 
day/ 

"'Why,  indeed,  sir,  I  can,'  I  replied,  as 
pleased  as  could  be,  for  I  was  mighty  sick 
of  beating  my  heels  on  Seiler's  wall. 
*  Might  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  if  Mr.  Letch- 
worth is  a  good  mountaineer?' 

"'Yes,'  replied  Sir  Robert,  tartly.  'You 
mav  be  5ure  he  will  kK)'k  after  himself 
all  right.'  But  again  I  noticed  that 
strange  cloud  in  his  eyes,  and  the  dull 
fall  in  his  voice.  Then  he  turned,  and 
without  another  word  entered  the  hotel.  I 
wondered  again,  for  it  was  not  Sir  Robert's 
way  to  be  short  in  his  answers.  But  there, 
it  was  no  business  of  mine.  I  was  right 
glad  to  get  to  work  again,  and  Friday 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  I  was  ready,  sure 
enough,  with  my  porter,  Wilhelm  Bennen 
— a  relation  of  the  famous  Bennen  who 
perished  on  the  Haut  de  Cri,  and  as  good 
as  a  guide  himself — and  provisions  for 
two  days. 

"  Well,  Herr,  I  will  not  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  our  tramp  to  the  huts.  Suffice  it 
to  say  Sir  Robert  kept  us  amused  all  the 
way  with  his  old  humour  and  quaint  stories. 
Ah,  but  he  was  a  fine  craftsman.  Never 
too  quick,  he  had  the  staying  power  of  an 
ox,  with  a  head  as  cool  and  a  foot  as  sure 
as  Mr.  Whymper's.     A  wonderful  eye  for 


country,  too;  by  mstinct  he  seemed  imme- 
diately to  grasp  the  track,  and  the  best 
track,  up  an  unknown  peak. 

"  I  ventured  to  compliment  him  on  his 
well-known  skill,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

" '  Getting  old,  Ryssel,'  said  he,  '  like 
the  rest  of  us.  There  are  bits  on  the 
Ecrins  I  shouldn't  care  for  now.' 

"  I  laughed,  but  said  no  more,  for  there 
are  bits  of  Ecrins  I  never  did  care  for,  and 
never  shall  to  my  dying  day.  I  think, 
Herr,  that  for  rotten  snow  and  tricky 
ridges  the  Ecrins  beat  anything  I  ever  was 
on.  The  very  rocks  seem  frightened  to 
hold  themselves  up. 

"  And  now,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  candidly 
that  from  the  first  moment  I  set  eyes  on 
Mr.  Letchworth  I  disliked  him.  Under- 
sized and  narrow  he  was,  with  rather  a 
sickly  look  about  him.  But  it  was  not  that 
so  much,  nor  his  weak  chin  and  yellow, 
scanty  moustache,  bu.t  his  shifty,  thin  blue 
eyes.  I  could  not  bear  them.  They  re- 
minded me  of  the  treacherous  bridges  of 
watery  snow  masking  some  deep  crevasse. 

"  Men  must  be  scarce  in  your  country, 
Herr,  that  Miss  Glennie  sihould  have 
picked  him  for  her  mate.  As  for  the  lady, 
she  was  just  as  sweet  and  pretty  as  when  I 
first  met  her.  A  little  fuller  and  quieter 
than  of  yore,  perhaps,  but  as  proper  a 
young  lady  as  one  would  wish  to  meet. 

"  '  So  you  are  going  to  take  us  up  the 
Matterhorn  to-morrow/  said  she,  shaking 
me  warmly  by  the  hand.  '  How  splendid 
that  will  be.  Mind,  Josef — she  always 
called  me  by  my  Christian  name — '  I'm  an 
old  married  lady  now,  and  cannot  afford  to 
be  tumbled  about.' 

"  '  No  fear  of  that,  Madame,'  I  answered 
with  a  smile,  for  I  knew  her  as  a  chip  of 
the  old  block.  *  Given  fair  weather,  and 
no  avalanches.  I  promise  you  a  capital 
day's  sport.' 

"  But,  Herr,  in  t>^is  case  I  was  a  bad 
pro])h8t,  lor  there  was  more  sport  in  that 
day  than  I  care  to  face  often.  About  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  roped  up,  and 
made  our  way  over  the  Furgger  Glacier  to 
Hornli  rtdge.  During  the  journey  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  watching  Mr.  Letch- 
worth at  work,  and  I  very  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  was  no  novice  at  the 
craft.  He  picked  his  steps  carefully, 
and  kept  his  distance  welL  His  axe 
was    slung    over     has    back,    while     for 
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walking  he  used  a  short,  hj.ked  Aljiine 
sii:k  <jf  the  old  sort.  Qu'et  he  was  also, 
and  rourteoiis.  and  I  Le^an  to  think  my 
prejudice  ag lins:  the  man  was  one  of  those 
iilly  notions  ihar  are  for  ever  getting  into 
my  head-  In  due  lime  we  came  to  the 
ridge,  and  mounted  to  the  1  jwer  hut.  The 
journey  had  Le^n  smartly  jjerformed,  and 
as  Bennen  and  I  dejxjsited  the  jirovisions 
in  the  cabane  we  felt  i)retty  certain  that 
to-m<^rro\v  would  bring  with  it  a  very  plea- 
sant liitle  scramble. 

"That  night  the  sun  went  (ji-wn  blojd 
red  behind  the  peaks,  and  as  1  watched 
Miss  Glennie  and  her  husl^anrl  intent  upon 
the  sight  of  those  g<j:geous  tints  <iying  over 
the  hills  J  (y;uld  n<jt  but  think  of  my  own 
young  days,  and  wish  the.m  no  haj.'pier 
mxjnday,  or,  please  God.  no  calmer 
twilight  than  my  own. 

"*A  bit  lurid,  Ryssel.'  remarked  Sir 
K(Ajtri,  touching  my  arm. 

*  I  I'Xjked  again.  He  was  right.  His 
trained  eye  had  caught  that  deejx^r  tinge 
of  pur]>le,  that  extra  little  bit  of  colour 
which  .y/metimes  puts  a  fjueer  finish  to  a 
day  on  the  Higli  Ali)s. 

"*  Nothing  much.  1  think,  sir,'  said  I. 
*  Though  may!;e  a  thunrlerstorm  is  hanging 
about.'  For  the  a'r  was  close  and  heavy  and 
the  wearher  of  late  had  been  very  sickly. 
Sir  K<^^>ert  was  not  .so  certain  ;  at  any  rate. 
he  gave  instructions  to  be  up  Ijetimes  on 
the  morrow.  ^)  with  a  long  day  in  front 
of  us  we  turned  in  early.  Vet,  strangely 
enough.  Herr,  sleej)  wr>uld  not  co.me  to  me. 
The  shifty  eyes  of  Mr.  Letchworth  seemed 
U)  follow  me  everv where.  His  shallow 
laugh  and  high-pitched  voice  kept  ringing 
continuously  in  my  ear.s.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  been  so  strangely  influ- 
enced, for,  like  most  guides,  I  can  sleep 
anv where  and  soundlv.  At  last  I  fell  into 
a  troubled  slumber,  but  the  same  face  so 
haunted  my  dreams  that  I  was  right  glad 
when  the  morning  cam.e,  and  it  was  time 
to  start.  Bv  four  we  were  all  astir,  and 
by  six  o'clock  we  were  well  on  our  way  up 
the  N.E.  ridge.  The  ascent  of  the  Matter- 
horn  bv  this  route  is  so  well  known  to  vou. 
Herr,  that  there  is  no  need  to  give  particu- 
lars now.  The  upjjer  hut  was  reached 
about  half -past  eight,  and  by  11.30  we 
j).i.ssed  to  the  Northern  face,  over  the  spot 
where  the  great  accident  occurred.  The 
rocks  at   this   jxwnt,    as  you  know,  Herr, 


have  now  been  blasted  and  ropes  fixed  to 
them  to  ease  the  passage.  From  start  to 
finish  no  untoward  incident  had  occurred, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  we  were  upon  the 
stunmit.  Vet  although  the  ascent  had 
been  so  successfully  performed,  I  should 
mention  that  I  was  far  from  feeling  easy. 
Scarcely  a  breath  of  air  prevailed,  and  a 
heavy  mis:  was  rolling  up  the  mountain, 
obscuring  the  landscape,  and  boding  us  ik> 
good.  P^nough.  however,  was  visible  to 
make  the  view  interesting,  and  whilst  Ben- 
nen gor  oir.  the  proNisions  Sir  Robert  lost 
no  time  in  j^ointing  out  the  beauties  of  the 
landscape.  The  Weisshorn.  Monte  Rosa, 
the  Lyskamm,  the  precipitous  F'insteraar- 
hom.  the  Briethorn,  the  Twins,  all  were 
visible.  The  Southern  panorama  was 
hidden,  but  the  green  fields  and  chalets, 
forest,  lake  and  waterfall,  glacier  and 
sunny  slope,  like  fairy  toys  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  nestled  in  the  protection  of 
the  valleys  ten  thousand  feet  beneath.  And 
in  the  distance  rose  majestically  the  num- 
berless peaks  of  Northern  Switzerland. 
Vet  the  glimpse  was  all  too  brief,  for  the 
thick,  cold  pall  of  cloud  rose  ghostlike,  and 
shut  us  in.  The  silence  could  almost  be 
felt.  It  is  strange.  Herr,  and  eerie,  that 
silence  uj)on  the  mountains,  so  unnatural, 
so  intense.  In  the  valleys  there  is  always 
so.Tiething  moving,  something  soimding, 
but  not  a  whisper  from  the  busy  world 
comes  up  to  break  the  grand  solitude  of  the 
peaks.  1  often  fancy  that  those  who  have 
stood  ujx>n  great  heights  must  realise  more 
freely  the  old  world  stor)  of  Moses  upon 
Sinai  communing  with  his  God,  for  the 
presence  of  the  Omnipotent  seems  to  me 
always  there. 

"  We  were  not  long  at  lunch.  Both  Sir 
Rcbert  and  Bennen  kept  glancing  skyward, 
and  I  could  see  that  Mr.  Letchworth  was 
beginning  to  fiflget.  That  the  Matterhorn 
was  about  to  be  visited  by  one  of  those  ter- 
rific thunderstorms  for  which  he  is  famous 
was  obvious,  I  think,  to  all  of  us. 

"  F\)r  my  own  i)art.  I  was  considering 
how  best  to  arrange  the  party  that  the 
downward  tramp  might  be  more  easilv  ac- 
complished. Jn  the  event  of  a  heavv  rain 
it  was  necessary  so  to  place  the  lady  that 
a  slip  could  l>e  easily  counteracted. 
Finally  we  decided  to  rope  up  as  folk)ws: 
Sir  Robert  led,  his  daughter  followed,  I 
came     next,     then    Mr.    Letchworth,    and 
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finally  Bennen.  In  this  order,  then,  we 
commenced  the  descent.  It  must  have  been 
past  mid-day  wlien  we  took  the  first  step 
homewards.  But  scarcely  had  we  nego- 
ciated  a  few  metres  when  an  ominous  roll 
of  thunder  warned  us  that  the  storm  was 
close  upon  our  heels.  Jus.t  before  the 
steep  part  on  the  Eastern  face  commences, 
Mr.  Letchworth,  who  was  immediately 
behind  me,  asked  me  to  carry  his  spare  axe, 
as  he  found  that  the  handle  incommoded 
him  in  descending.  I  immediately  ac- 
quiesced, as  Bennen  was  burdened  with 
the  provision  bag  and  a  spare  rope,  and  I 
had  nothing  on  my  shoulders  beyond  Sir 
Robert's  and  Mrs.  Letchworth's  light 
waterproofs.  I  slung  the  axe  through  the 
rope  behind  me,  and  we  proceeded.  Mean- 
while, the  tumult  of  the  approaching 
tempest  increased.  From  pinnacle  to  pin- 
nacle the  angry  echoes  called  heavily  to 
each  other,  and  ere  the  last  grumble  had 
died  away  the  next  ithreateiiing  roll  came 
louder  and  ever  nearer.  The  w-hole  air 
seemed  alive  with  sound.  Suddenly  awav 
on  our  right  a  loudetr  crash  broke  upon  the 
tumult.  An  avalanche  of  stones  burst 
from  the  overhanging  summit  of  the  Mat- 
terhorn,  and  with  huge,  clattering  leaps 
spun  dizzily  down  the  Eastern  surface  and 
vanished  with  a  roar  into  the  mist.  We 
heard  them  crash  and  boom  as  thev  fell 
thousands  of  feet  below  upon  the  Furgger 
Glacier.  Our  axes  gave  forth  a  strange, 
hissing  sound,  and  we  could  positively  feel 
the  electricity  with  which  the  atmosphere 
was  charged.  Needless  tf)  say,  we  hurried 
on  as  fast  as  the  precipitous  nature  of  our 
work  would  permit.  Mrs.  Letchworth  was 
brave  beyond  expression.  This  was  her 
first  experience  of  an  Alpine  storm,  but  her 
nerve  was  equal  to  it. 

"  By  one  o'clock  we  were  well  uix)n  the 
N.E.  ridge  that  slopes  directly  to  Zermatt. 
I  was  thankful  that  no  snow  or  rain  had 
fallen,  as  the  slippery  rocks  would  have 
rendered  the  descent  perilous,  especially 
for  a  lady.  In  fact,  I  was  congratulating 
myself  on  our  progress,  when  m  an  instant 
the  whole  face  of  the  Matterhorn  was  lit 
with  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning,  followed 
almost  immediately  by  an  appalling  crack 
that  seemed  as  though  it  must  rend  the 
very  mountain  in  twain.  The  full  fury  of 
the  stonn  was  upon  us.  For  a  step  or  two 
the  lady  f altered  ^-^  fi     ler's  en- 


couraging voice,  steady  as  iron,  came  back 
to  her  from  below  : 

"*  Courage,  Mary,  all  is  well.' 

"  The  heii)ful  hand  went  up,  and  there 
was  no  halting.  Flash  upon  flash,  peal 
upon  i:eal  amid  the  continual  rum'bleof  the 
falling  iitones,  and  the  huge  precipices 
yawning  below  us,  we  moved  steadily 
down.  I  do  not  remember  a  storm  to  com- 
pare with  it  in  the  High  Alps.  The 
lightning  seemed  literally  to  play  around 
us.  The  electric  tingling  of  arms  and  legs 
seemed  momentarily  to  increase.  So 
alarming  indeed  was  the  uproar  that  I  v.ai 
prepared  at  any  time  for  a  slip  on  the  part 
of  someone,  but,  Herr,  I  was  not  prepared 
for  what  was  to  follow." 

Ryssel  pauied  to  relight  (his  pipe,  which 
daring  the  narration  of  his  ^rtory  had  gone 
out.     Then  he  went  on  slowly  : 

"  You  must  understand,  Herr,  our  posi- 
tion at  the  moment  of  w^hich  I  speak.  We 
were  somelhing  over  13,000  feet  up;  that 
is  to  say,  some  700  feet  above  the  Knubel 
hut  on  the  N.E.  ridge  The  angle  of  the 
slope  was  about  45  degrees,  'but  the  place 
was  not  particularly  diflScult,  requiring  a 
steady  head  and  ordinary  care  only.  Some 
2,000  odd  feet  below  lay  the  Hornli  ridge, 
on  the  left  the  Matterhorn  Gletscher,  and 
on  the  right  the  Furgger,  but  owing  to  the 
heavv  misit  that  surrounded  us  we  were 
unable  to  see  but  a  short  distance  below. 
The  storm,  from  the  thunderclaps  follow- 
ing so  swiftly  upon  the  lightning,  was  evi- 
dently directly  overhead,  while  o^ving  to 
the  continual  fall  of  rocks  on  the  Eastern 
face,  we  were  hugging  the  ridge  as  closely 
as  possible. 

"  Sir  Robert  had  his  face  towards  me, 
and  was  helping  Mrs.  Letchworth  down  a 
rather  awkward  little  bit,  w^hile  I  was 
assisting  with  the  taut  rope  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, when,  without  the  slightest  warning, 
I  received  a  terrific  blow  from  behind,  and 
was  knocked  face  downwards  on  to  the 
couple  in  front.  Sir  Robert  fell  over  back- 
vvards,  and  the  lady  was  swept  from  her 
s^teps  like  a  feather.  A  moment  more  and 
the  three  of  us  were  sliding  down  the  pre- 
c'piitous  slopes  of  the  Matterhorn.  My  axe 
had  been  jerked  from  m}  hand  as  I 
slipped,  but,  though  partially  stunned,  I 
was  alive  to  our  imminent  danger.  Un- 
fortunately', my  limbs  seemed  to  be  momen- 
tarily paralysed,   but  I   remember  making 
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a    half-hearted    grab    at  the  rocks  as    I 
waited  for  the  jerk  of  the  cord  behind.  The 
jerk   came,    and   confused  and  stunned  I 
endeavoured  to  scramble  to  my   feet.       A 
few  seconds'  grace,    and   all    would   have 
been  well,  but  the  (jueer,  powerless  feeling 
in  my  limbs  prevented  rapi<l  action,  and  at 
the   supreme    instant    the   tension,  to   my 
horror,  suddenly  slackened,  while  witi  in- 
creasing celerity   we  sped  on  and  on.       I 
knew,  of  course,  what  had  happened.   The 
rope  had  broken  !     In  a  flash  my  wits  were 
about    me.     A    few    yards  more,   and  the 
speed  would  be  beyond  my  control.  Flung 
from  crag  to  crag,  and  precipice  to  preci- 
pice, we  should  rush  njntinuously  onwards. 
to  be  dashed,  at  last,  like  the  stones,  and 
as  lifeless,  upon  the  glacier  thousands  of 
feet   beneath.        In  that   instant,  Herr,  I 
seemed  to  possess  two   personalities:   one 
that  was  strinng  with  might  and  main  to 
ajrest  our    terrible  progress,   and  another 
through  whose  brain  passed  all  manner  of 
absurd  and  trivial  fancies.       The  fear  of 
death  staring  into  my  very  eyes,   touching 
my  very  lips,  never  entered  my   head.      It 
would  be  impossible  to  detail  the  innumer- 
able ideas  that,  in  that  tiny  lapse  of  time, 
swift  as  the  flutter  of  some  insect's  wing, 
flashed    into   my    brain  and    were   gone  ! 
Incredible  is  the  speed  of  Memory  in  the 
presence  of  annihilation.     It  is  as  though, 
fearing  extinction,   she  were  endeavouring 
to    crowd    into    those  flying  seconds   the 
thoughts  of  the  unlived  days.    But  to  show 
you  how  strange  are  ones  fancies  at  such 
crises,  I  recollect  wondering  if  I  had  lost 
the  scrap  of  blue-tinted  edel»veiss  1  found 
one  day  upon  the  Eggishorn  and  pressed 
in  my  guide-lx>jk  for  luck ;  if  Andermatter 
would  marry  the  girl  with  red  hair,  and  if 
liibtle  Carl    would  understand   why    daddy 
was  so  long  in  coming  back.     Yet  all  the 
while — in  truth  but  a  second  or  tw(^ — my 
other    self     was     alive  to  .our   appalling 
danger.     With  an  immense  effort,  for  there 
was  a  strange   nunibne.ss    in     my     legs,  I 
managed    to  get  my  hearl   uppermost  and 
my    face    to    the  mountain.       Everything 
around  seemed  whirling,  dim,  unstable.      I 
threw  up  my  arms.     For  a  second  or  two 
they    slipped,   and    then  by  the  mercy  of 
Heaven  they  caught  a  projecting  lx)ulder. 
Instinctively     I    clutched,     holding     with 
every  ounce  of  strength.       I  knew    what 
was  to  cf^me.     It  came  !     A  wrench   that 


seemed  to  tear  the  loins  from  me,  and  then 
a  dead  weight.  But  I  held.  The  power 
that  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  me  came  to 
my  rescue,  and  I  held — I  dared  not  move. 
There  was  this  unaccountable  numbness  in 
my  legs,  and  below  the  united  drag  of  my 
fallen  comrades.  I  could  not  glance  back 
to  see,  but  I  gathered  from  their  inaction 
they  were  either  stunned  or  worse.  I  could 
only  grip  for  dear  life.  But  upwards  I 
gazed  with  imploring  eyes.  Bennen  had 
already  detached  himself,  and  was  de- 
scending. 

"  *  Quick,'  I  cried  ;  *  quick  !'  for.  Herr,  I 
felt  very  faint.  Something  was  singing  in 
my  ears,  and  the  clapping  of  the  storm 
had  sunk  to  a  whisper.  He  was  speedy 
enough,  I  know,  but  it  seemed  ages  before 
he  reached  me.  But  at  last  I  felt  his 
welcome  grip  as  he  slipped  the  spare  cord 
under  my  arms  and  secured  it  rapidly  to  a 
friendly  boulder.  Then  he  got  down  to 
Sir  Robert,  and  lifted  him  to  a  place  of 
comparative  safety.  Luckily,  my  old 
friend  was  only  stunned,  and  after  a  stiff 
peg  of  brandy  and  a  little  attention  w'as 
able  to  sit  up.  Bennen  next  turned  to  suc- 
cour the  lady.  A  nasty  gash  that  bled 
profusely  extended  across  her  temple,  and 
she  was  (juite  .senseless.  Unfortunately, 
(luring  this  interval  I  was  unable  to  render 
a.ssistance.  Directlv  the  strain  was  eased 
I  staggered  to  my  feet,  hut  was  obliged 
instantly  to  lean  back,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness in  my  limlis.  I  wondered  what  had 
happened  to  me. 

"  Meanwhile.  but  very  tardily,  I 
thought,  Mr.  Letchworth  was  making  his 
way  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  He  had 
taken  off  the  broken  rope,  and  had  wound 
it  over  his  shoulder.  Although  still  half 
dazed  by  the  fall,  I  wai?  consciims  that  his 
face  had  gone  a  deadly  white,  and  in  his 
nervousness  he  seemed  tc  be  fiddling  with 
the  severed  rope.  The  other  piece  was 
still  about  me  as  he  came  down,  and  he 
began  to  help  me  take  it  off. 

" '  You  are  not  much  hurt,  I  hope,'  he 
asked  in  a  shaking  voice,  as  he  gathered  up 
the  l(x.)sene(l  coils  preparatory  to  moving 
down  to  his  wife.  I  was  about  to  reply 
when  my  eye  caught  the  other 
bn)ken  end  just  as  it  vanished  into 
his  hanfl.  The  words  were  frozen 
upon  my  lips.  I  looked  fixedly  at 
him.       His     shifty     eyes    twisted    awav. 
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and  he  went,  if  possible,  a  chalkier  hue 
than  before.  He  turned  hurriedly  to 
descend,  but  in  an  instant  I  had  him  by 
the  arm. 

"  '  1  should  be  obliged,  sir,  if  you  would 
lay  the  rope  down.  1  will  take  charge  of 
it.     Mrs.  Letchworth  needs  your  aid.' 

"  I  could  see  he  was  about  to  demur,  but 
he  seemed  to  think  better  of  it,  for  he  did 
as  I  told  him.  Then  he  moved  to  where 
Bennen  was  endeavouring  to  staunch  Mrs. 
Letchworth's  wound  b  '  the  aid  of  his 
handkerchief  and  the  water-bottle. 

"'Josef'"  It  was  Sir  Robert  si)eaking 
. — *  Is  my  daughter  all  right?' 

*  Coming  to.'  said  I  as  briskl)  as  pos- 
sible, fur  other  and  (pieer  thoughts  were 
uppermost  in  my  mind. 

'"  And  you?" 

"*  Scratch  or  twu.  sir/'  said  I;  'nothing 
to  speak  of.  Right  as  a  trivet  in  five 
minutes.'  for  by  this  lime  things  were  be- 
ginning to  assume  tlieir  true  proiK)rtions. 
1  was  aware  of  being  bruised  from  head 
to  foot,  and  that  my  back  was  swollen 
and  exceedingly  painful. 

Near '.s<jueak  that,  Ryssel  ?" 
'Yes,  sir,'   I  answered.       '  I    hope  you 
are  not  much  hurt.' 

"  *  Not  I,'  said  he.  *  A  bit  sore,  though. 
All  three  axes  gone.  1  supjjose  ?' 

"  *  I'm  afraid  so,'  said  I.  '  Mine  was 
jerked  from  me  as  I  fell,  but  I  have  a 
spare  one  behind  me.' 

"  I  put  my  hand  tn  my  back  as  I  sf)()ke 
and  pulled  out  the  other  axe.  Even  as  I 
pulled  it  .seemed  to  me  very  light.  But 
when  I  got  it  in  front  of  me  I  si  a  red  in 
downright  astonishment  I  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fragment  adhering  to  the 
handle  the  blade  was  gone.  I  was  still 
puzzling  over  this  new  conundrum  when 
Sir  Robert  clambered  up  and  handed  me 
the  brandy  flask. 

*^  *  Why,  what  on  earth — '  he  began.  He 
took  the  handle  in  his  hand  and  examined 
it  curiously.  Immediately  a  light  seemed 
to  dawn  on  him. 

"*Bv  Jove,  Rvssel.  vou  had  a  narrow 
escape.' 

"  *  What  ?'  said  I,  assiduously  applying 
myself  to  the  flask,  for  I  can  tell  you, 
Herr.  I  felt  the  want  of  it. 

This   axe  has  been   struck   by   light - 
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"  *  Good  God  !'  I  cried,  '  that  accounts 
for  that  pleasant  little  tap  on  the  back.' 

"  *  You  may  thank  your  stars  you  are 
alive,  man.  What  else  were  you  carry- 
ing?' 

** '  Waterproofs,'  said  I. 

"  And  you  may  thank  your  stars  for  them 
also." 

"  '  Why  so,'  I  enquired. 

■•*  Non-conductors,  my  boy.  And— -and 
— '  He  suddenly  paused.  His  gaze  had 
fastened  on  the  coil  of  rope  lying  at  my 
feet.  The  severed  end  was  protruding. 
For  a  full  ha  If -minute  he  stood  there  star- 
ing fixedly  at  it.  He  made  no  remark,  nor 
did  he  touch  the  rop>e,  but  presently  he 
raised  his  face,  and  his  eyes  m.et  mine.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  such  a  look 
come  out  of  any  man.  It  was  not  horror 
exactly,  nor  surpris*^,  nor  perplexity.  It 
was  a  look  of  dread  certainty,  as  of  a  soul 
awakened  from  a  'horrible  dream. 

"  *  Cut  !'  he  whi.>j>ered,  and  glanced  back 
at  Letchworth. 

"It  mus^  have  been  an  hour,  Herr,  before 
we  could  proceed.  By  binding  up  the  gash, 
which  was  the  only  serious  wound  Mrs. 
Letchworth  had  receive<l.  we  managed  to 
staunch  the  flow  of  bloud.  which  was  at 
first  rather  copious.  I  think  a  pluckier  or 
sweeter  lady  ne\er  stepped.  After  thank- 
ing Bennen  profusely  for  his  services,  she 
declared  she  was  (juite  ready  to  continue 
the  descent.  Yet  it  was  a  very  silent 
party  that  presently  entered  the  hut.  For, 
Sir  Robert,  without  giving  any  reason, 
though  I,  of  course,  was  in  his  confidence, 
refused  to  j/ermit  us  to  l)e  rojierl  as  before, 
but  sent  Bennen  and  Letchworth  on  in  ad- 
vance, while  we  followed  more  slowly 
l>ehind.  The  broken  cord  he  gave  me  to 
carry. 

"  We  rested  again  for  a  .s'hort  time  in  the 
cabane ;  but  scarcely  a  dozen  words  were 
spf.ken — a  cloud  seemed  tcj  have  fallen  on 
us  all.  Sir  Robert  perempturilv  forbade 
any  discussion  of  the  accident.  All  that 
was  explained  to  Hennen  and  Mrs.  Letch- 
worth was  that  I  had  been  struck  by 
lightning,  and  the  rope  had  given.  As  for 
Mr.  Letchworth.  he  did  not  assert  himself. 
Owing  to  the  loss  of  our  axes,  and  the 
shaking  we  had  received,  the  de.srent  to  the 
lower  hut  became  more  terlious  than  usual. 
But  Bennen  insisted  on  Sir  Robert  using 
his.  while  I  passed  the  handle  of  the  one 
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chat  had  given  us  all  the  trouble  to  Mrs. 
Letchworth.  Luckily,  also,  I  dise'overed 
my  own  a  little  further  down,  caught  in  a 
cleft  in  the  rocks.  So  we  were  not  so  badly 
off,  after  all.  Meanwhile,  the  thunder  and 
lightning  had  almost  completely  passed 
away.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen.  The 
storm  had  merely  been  one  of  those  tremen- 
dous disturbances  that  fretiuently  visit 
Mount  Cervin.  The  mist,  too,  had  cleared 
away,  and  below  in  the  sunlight  lay  the 
glaciers  and  the  pastures  and  the  pretty 
village  of  Zermatt. 

"It  must  have  been  nearly  six  (/clock  by 
the  time  we  reached  the  lower  hut. 
Although  <)l)viously  in  pain,  Mrs.  Letch- 
worth, from  start  to  finish,  had  never  so 
much  as  uttered  a  r()mi)laint.  But  once 
arrived,  she  made  her  way  inside  to  lie 
down  and  recoup.  Personally,  I  suggested 
that  it  would  be  better  to  <^)ntinue  [he 
journey  to  the  Schwa r/see  Hotel,  where 
everv  comfort  would  l.e  in  readiness  for 
her.  But  Sir  Robert  s  daugh;er  was  a  born 
mountaineer,  and  ever  prepared  to  take  the 
rough  with  the  smooth.  Moreover,  she 
observed  with  considerable  truth  that  as 
our  provisions  and  traps  were  ready  to 
hand  it  would  be  easier  to  halt  there,  and 
then  after  a  g(M>fl  night's  rest  cross  over  to 
the  Theodule  ih^e  next   day. 

"As  for  us  men.  we  rested  awhile  out- 
side an<l  smoked.  No:  a  word  was  spoken. 
though  the  accident,  I  think,  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  all.  Beiinen  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silent^e.  He  turned  to  Sir 
Robert : 

"*If.  sir,  vou  have  no  further  need  ()f 
mv  sen*ices.'  said  he,  '  I  should  like  to 
return  to  Zermatt.  I  have  an  engagement 
early  to-mf>rn>w  morning." 

"  Sir  Rol)ert  hi-sitated  a  moment,  and 
then  looked  straiglu  and  fair  into  the  man's 
eves. 

"  *  No,  thank  vou.  Bennen.'  he  s.ii'i,  'I 
shall  not  re  juire  you  any  further,  but  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  service  you  have 
rendered  us.' 

"The  sunburn  on  the  young  porter's  face 
deepened  perceptibly. 

"*  I  was  pleased  to  do  an\  thing  I  could, 
Herr;  I  cannot  understand  how  the  rope 
came  to  break,'  said  he  ;  *  it  was  new  and 
of  the  l>est  Manila  hemp.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  Rv.ssel,*  he  arlded  sl\  Iv.  *  He 
isn't  a  fair  weight  to  carry  up  mountains. 


Himmel  !  How  they  will  laugh  at  Grin- 
del  wa  Id  when  t'hev  hear  he  'a as  been 
tumbling  his  party  down  Mount  Cervin.* 

"  I  pinched  the  fellow  by  the  arm  till 
he  howled  again. 

"  *  You  might  mention,  Wilhelm,'  said  I, 
'  that  he  is  still  verv  much  alive,  but  doesn't 
fancy  lightning  punches  on  the  back.' 

"  For  that  tap  fairly  knocked  me  out, 
Herr,  and  no  mistake.  I  doubt  but  for 
those  blessed  waterproofs  I  should  be  sit- 
ting here  to-day.  And  then  Sir  Robert  t(X>k 
the  {)orter  asirle,  but  what  he  gave  him,  and 
what  he  said  to  him  are  more  than  I  can 
tell  you.  1  only  know  that  as  he  turned  to 
bid  me  farewell  there  was  a  roguish  twinkle 
in  his  eye  and  a  beatific  exj)ression  on  his 
honest  fare  that  were  good  to  see.  We 
heard  him  yiidelling  and  whistling  half  the 
way  to  the  village,  and  T  reckon  there  were 
few  iuippier  men  than  Wilhelm  Bennen  m 
all  Switzerland  that  night. 

"  But  Sir  Robert  came  back  to  us  with  a 
la<v  set  like  tlie  granite  of  the  ridge  a.l)Ove. 
"'(iive  mc  tiiat  rope,  Ryssel.'  He 
|K;inted  to  the  nul  [  (Mrried  on  my  I'.houlder. 
Then  he  opened  his  pocket-knife,  and  as  I 
hanfled  liim  the  coil  he  cut  off  a  piece 
about  a  yard  long.  Mr.  Letchworth,  a  few 
yards  oft.  was  watcliini;  us  in  silence. 
*'  *  (  'onir*   here." 

''The  tiling      I  cannot  call  him  a  man — ■ 
go:  up.     Ther,'  was    that    in    Sir    Robert 
(ilennie's  \()i(\-  tliat  brookefl  no  refusal. 
"  '  r,ook   at   that  ;" 

"  He  thrust  one  enrl  of  the  piece  that  he 
held  ahnost  in  the  other's  face. 

"  Mr.  Letchwortli  tried  hard  to  look  un- 
cf)ncerned.  But  the  exj^eriment  was  not  a 
sua'ess.  The  lines  round  his  eyes  and 
n^.outh  twiti^hrd  |>ercepti!)lv. 

"  '  Well."  h.-  said  sullenlv.    '  What  of  it?* 

"  *  What  <.f  it  ?'  e.hoed  Sir  Robert. 

"  His  V  )icc  was  low  now.  Init  harder,  and 

more  tlireatening  than   l.efore,    and  as  he 

spo'.ce  he  swung  llie  r.)|:«e  end  grimK  to  and 

\rn. 

'  '  This  ot  it.  Mr.  Letchworth,  that  you 
liave  to  thank  Gorl  and  this  brave  man 
here,  that  such  a  rope  as  I  now  hold  is  not 
waitin:^  for  vour  cowardlv  neck.  On  the 
moors  I  had  nu  suspicions,  on  the  Broads 
tl'.ey  to<^)k  shape  and  form,  but  I  thrust  the 
tliougiit  from  me  as  a  thing  impossible,  a 
hideous  creation  of  my  own  brain  I  Now,  I 
know,   \ou    damnable    wretch,    that    once 
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.ngain  ;ou  have  ;rieil  in  rii!  \MurseIf  nf  \o\iT 
wife  and  me.  by  as  ri.isl:--rll_v  a  pi;:':  as 
ever  brute  conceived.  It  was  a  clever  pie;-e 
of  ingenuity  lo  saddle  kyssel  with  ymir  axe 
so  that  the  lightning  miyht  strike  there,  if 
at  all.  It  was  an  aasy  enough  job  to  cut 
the  rope  in  those  few  seconds  when  \our 
victims  were  helpless.  Very  clever  il  was 
of  you  when  your  plot  failed  to  try  and 
cover  your  tracks  by  unweaving  the  threads, 
1-1  the  confusion 'the  trick  might  have 
passed  unseen.  Fortunately  for  yourself 
the  guide  discovered  vou  before  vour  work 
was  finished.  Let  me' tell  \ou.  Sir.  had  we 
fallen,  it  would  have  been  difiicult  indeed 
for  you  to  clear  )c)urself.  ihuiig'li.  dinibi- 
less,  your  hellish  ingenuity  had  provided 
for  that  conlingencv  also.  As  sure.  Letch- 
ivorth.  as  I  stand  here,  if  vou  do  not  pull 
up  in  lime,  your  end  will  'be  the  gallows. 
You  ihouj;ht,  I  suppose,  to  inherit  my 
monev  thi  earlier  by  \our  treachery.  It 
miy  interest  \ou  to  know  now  that  not  one 
fardiing  uf  m\  wealth  is  for  vou.  Time 
and  again  I  hnve  p^dd  \<>ur  debi.^  till  1 
have  imperilled  my  ..wii  fu.-rune.  Time 
land  again  for  her  sake  I  have  dragged  you 
from  the  abyss.  To  all  my  help  your 
single  answer  is  Death.  Kui'  for  her  sake 
I  will  give  you  one  last  chance— I  will 
hush  this  affair  up;  you  shall  go  back  a 
free  creature  to  the  world  you  burden.  But 
in  five  minutes  you  lenii;  this  jilace  and 
mv    family     for    ever.      And    these    five 


)uld  no  longer  re.'strain  himself, 
but  mad  with  his  wrongs  fiung  himself 
upon  Jlr.  I.etchworth  as  the  avalanche 
■ru.'ihes  upon  the  fiircst  iaplin^',  and  h;;re 
him  to  the  ground.  The  oLher  made  but  a 
feeble  eff.irt  to  defend  him.^^elf.  In  the 
hands  of  Sir  Robert  Glennie  this  weak- 
eyed  thing  was  but  a  child.  And  there, 
with  the  rope-end,  !ie  beat  him.  leat  him. 
heat  him  till   the  blood  poured  from    the 


t;rtilile  cuts.  His  screams  for  mercv 
brought  Mrs.  I.etchworth  ti.;  the  door.  She 
rushed  at  her  father  and  stayed  his  hand. 

"'  Father,  you  forget,  he  is  mine ' 

"  Sir  kobiit  rose  panting  from  the 
grojnil.  and  s.ared  a!  the  form  writhing 
at  his  feet. 

'"  My  God.  Mary,  he  cut  the  rope.' 
"'I  know,'  she  answered  simply, 
"  And  then,  Herr,  for  women  are  indeed 
mo.«  wonderful,  weiik  and  bruised  as  she 
was  through  this  man's  murderous  intent, 
she  wiped  his  blood-stained  face  and 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  And  I,  Sir, 
turned  into  the  hut  with  a  something  rising 
in  my  throat.  For  there  is  a  time  when 
strangers  are  better  afield,  and  there  are 
fountains  still  in  my  dry  old  heart  that  wel! 
upwards  unliiilden  as  they   did  when  the 
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;urned  to  jiurple.  and  the 
purple  to  grey  upon  tbe  fading  hilis;  the 
tinkle  of  the  evening  cattle  came  up  to  us 
no  more  ere  Mr.  Leichworth  turned  and 
made  his  way  downwards  through  the  mist. 
Whither  he  went  1  cannot  tell  you.  What 
passed  belweeu  those  two  is  sacred  to 
them.'ielves  and  10  their  Maker,  But  this  I 
know.  She  watched  bis  figure  till  it  faded 
inio  the  twilight,  then,  with  a  cry,  she 
rushed  intri  the  hut  again.  Far  into  the 
night  as  I  si;iod  outside  smoking  and  watch- 
ing the  n:ountains  rise  spectre-like  to  the 
s;ars,  I  niuld  hear  her  stifled  siAjs.  Verily, 
love  is  like  a  mighty  glacier.  Happiness 
should  have  been  for  those  two,  but  where 
the  snow  lies  fairest  there  is  the  cruel 
creva-s.se.  and  in  the  end  all  melts  to  the 
eternal  fea, 

"  And  then.  Herr,  as  I  watched,  t"iere 
sto-,)d  by  me  the  figure  of  Sir  Robert 
Glennie.  Never  a  word  he  uttered,  but 
gathered  ni)   hand  silently  into  his  own. 

"In  the  distance  the  ihunder  was  still 
rolling    faintly." 


By  OSCAR    PARKER 


NO  novelty  has  apiicared  on  llie  I.uii- 
don  Stage  this  season  that  exacts 
more  conscientious  treatment  than  "  Leah 
Kleschna,"  and  for  several  reasons.  It  pos- 
sesses unusual  dramatic  power;  it  grips 
the  sympathies  of  the  actori — in  itself  a 
strong  point — and  they  plaj  it  vividly,  in- 
tensely ;  it  makes  an  exrqitiiinally  d^^p  im- 
pression upon  the  audience;  lastly,  it  has 
been  a  great  success  in  America,  and  an 
American  cachcl  means  a  good  deal  in  legi- 
timate drama  nofts-adavs.  How  are  ive  to 
place  "Leah  Kleschn'a"?  Is  it  flamboy- 
ant melodrama  ?  Is  it  a  mere  juggle  with 
false  coin,  brilliant,  audacious,  but  delu- 
sive ?  Or  is  the  emotion  genuine  ;  is  the 
figure  of  the  play  a  thing  of  real  flesh  and 
blood?  No  less  a  critic  rhan  Mr.  J.  T. 
Grein  has  sai<l ;  "There  .s  not  a  grain  of 
truth  or  probability  in  the  whole  fabric." 
Let  us  see;  this  demands  honesiy,  Leah 
springs  from  the  pensantrv,  clean,  whole- 
SCane,  dull.  Her  mother  was  a  gixxi 
woman,  and  we  hear  of  no  tainted  ances- 
try. But  her  mother  died  when  Leah  was 
young,  and  the  girl'.s  fathar  revoiterl 
against  the  dullnes.'i.  Having  ambi- 
tion but  no  principle,  his  revolt 
made  him  a  criminal,  a  thief,  a 
burglar.  Is  a  criminal  incapable  of 
paternal  love?  We  have  abundance  of 
proof  in  real  life  to  the  contrary.  Then 
how  will  a  criminal's  paternal  liive  affect 
his  training  of  his  own  child,  a  daughter? 
Il  depends  upon  his  intelligence.  li'sLStnse 
of  social  outlawry,  his  emcttional  nature. 
It  \t  no  less  natural  for  one  man  to  train 
his  child  to  be  blind  to  hsr  father's  fa.iling,^ 
than  for  another  to  keep  her  life  apart 
fnxn  his.  Leah  has  been  trained  to  become 


her  father's  assistant.  She  grows  to 
womanhood ;  she  has  no  innate  taint ;  she 
is  pure-minded  ;shemak£s  friends  who  are 
honest;  and  she  realises  the  contrast; 
above  all,  slie  falls  in  love  with  an  ideal 
embodied  in  a  hero  whose  name  sihe  does 
not  know.  Then  she,  too,  begins  to  rerolt 
with  the  clearer  viiiion,  the  awakened 
spiritual  sense.  She  is  still  under  the  domi- 
nation of  her  father,  still  possessed  by  his 
casuistry,  still  igmcanl  of  the  way  out.  Is 
ihere  any  impri;liabilily — any  inherent  un- 
(ruthfiilness  in  a  mental  and  mora!  poise 
that  merely  .iivails  the  guiding 'hand — the 
encouraging  word — the  confident  tone  of 
faith,  to  swerve  lo  the  right?  Yet,  there  is 
the  whole  ground-work  nf  "  Leah  Kles- 
chna."  To  mv  mind,  at  all  events,  it  is 
the  supreme  iriumph  of  the  dram.itist  that 
he  realises,  and  suggests  by  the  subtlejt 
strokes,  the  full  me.Tsure  of  the  psychologi- 
cal pnihlem  and  tlie  ali.s-^hiie  truthfulness 
of  the  issue. 

Kleschna  has  planned  a  hurglarv  at  the 
house  of  a  M.  Sylvaine.  and  Leah  is  to  do 
the  job,  the  theft  of  some  family  jewels. 
Just  as  she  is  leaving  with  the  plunder, 
she  is  confronted  by  M.  Sylvaine  himself, 
and  she  discovers  that  *he  has  been  robbing 
the  man  wh.^m  she  has  secretly  idol^ised. 
Fortunately  for  L^ah,  he  is  jwissessed  bv 
a  iheiiry  that  no  man,  or  woman,  is  wholly 
bad,  and  that  it  is  raire  logical  and  humane 
to  try  reformation  before  punishment. 
Hent\:  we  have  a  remarkable  .scene  at  mid- 
night in  Paul  Sylvaine's  study  between  the 
idealist  and  the  thief,  ar  '  the  idealist  con- 
quers. Is  it  so  unreal — so  preposterous  a 
situatinn?  A  man  need  not  be  an  idealist 
to  seek  to  reform  a  woman  or  to  refuse  to 
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hu.xl  a  penitent  thief,  man  or  woman,  to 
the  untender  clutches  of  the  police.  S\ i- 
vaine  appeals  to  v.  hatever  is  good  in  Leah, 
and  she  is  about  to  leave  his  house  resolved 
at  all  cost  to  break  from  the  old  life,  when 
a  party  of  roysterers  approach  in  the  street 
outside,  and  o-ne  of  them.  Raoul  Berton, 
climbs  ove-r  the  balcony  railings  just  in 
time  to  .see  Sylvaine  hurrying  the  girl  into 
concealment.  Berton  is  the  brother  of  Syl- 
vaine's  fiancee,  a  "bad  lot"  himself,  and 
not  above  trying  to  blarkmaiil  Sylvaine  as 
the  price  of  his  slilence.  But  Leah  hears, 
confronts  Berton,  tells  the  whole  truth  of 
her  preisence  there,  and,  as  the  first  fruits 
of  the  truer  womanhood-  awake  in  her. 
clears  Sylvaine  of  suspicion  by  confessing 
her  own  degradation.  Then  she  goes  and, 
while  Sylvaine  is  letting  her  out  of  the 
house.  Berton  steals  the  jewels  and  de- 
camps, leaving  suspicion  to  fall  upon  the 
girl  when  Sylvaine  returns  and  find  the 
jewels  gone. 

I  cannot  deal  at  such  length  with  the 
third  act,  a  model  of  ingenious  construction, 
in  which  Leah  vindicates  Sylvaine  s  faith 
in  her  by  taking  upon  herself  the  actual 
crime  to  clear  the  brother  of  Sylvaines 
fiancee  from  suspicion.  Such  conduct  may 
'be  quixotic;  self-sacrifice  always  does  ap- 
peal to  some  as  the  extreme  of  romantic 
folly,  but  it  lis  not  false — it  is  not  neces- 
isarily  melodramatic,  and  at  all  events  this 
powerful  scene  has  been  led  up  to.  and  is 
throughout  constructed,  with  a  rare  drania- 
tic  skill,  with  a  consummate  understand- 
ing of  the  human  heart  that  stamp  the 
author  as  a  dramatiic  writer  of  exceptional 
power.  Heretofore,  we  have  gauged  Mr. 
McClellan  by  "The  Belle  of  New  York" 
and  '^Glittering  Gloria,"  but  "I>eah  Kles- 
chna "  at  the  New  Theatre  is  work  of  a 
verv  different  order. 

Rarely,  too,  is  a  play  more  perfectly  cast. 
Mr.  Charles  Warner's  "  Kleschna  "  is  as 
deft  a  piece  of  workmanship  as  anything 
he  has  done.  If  its  realism  is  not  as 
appalling  as  in  hiis  "  Coupeau,"  it  is  quite 
as  subtly  composed,  and.  perhaps,  more  im- 
pressive. I  often  wond(^r  how*  many,  even 
regular,  theatre-goers  realise  how  vivid  and 
svmpathetic  an  imagination  an  actor  must 
possess  who  can  render  voice,  gesture, 
facial  expression  into  a  convincing  blend  in 
"creating"  a  character  like  Kleschna.  For 
Kleschna  is  somewhat  complex,  something 


more  than  a  common  tbief,  preying  on 
society  for  a  bare  living.  He  is  brave  to 
recklessness;  he  is  an  intelligent  student 
of  events,  and  of  men  and  women ;  he  loves 
his  daughter,  though  with  an  entirely  sel- 
fi.sh  love.  He  must  be  made  something 
more  than  simply  repulsive,  and  Mr.  War- 
ners dexterity  of  touch  rouses  fin  us  more 
than  admiration  for  his  art.  even  a  svm- 
pathetic  interest  in  the  old  sinner  himself. 
Miss  Lena  Ash  well  plays  Leah,  and 
realises  to  the  life  the  outward  signs  of 
the  awakening  and  triumph  of  the  soul's 
best  self,  its  emergency  from  degrading  as- 
sociations into  the  full  flower  of  true 
womanhood.  It  is  a  singudarly  conscien- 
tious performance,  all  the  more  poignant 
for  its  restraint — for  its  depth  of  feeling 
and  yet  absence  of  ranting  pasn'on.  And 
Mr.  Leonard  Bovne,  as  Paul  Svlva.ine,  the 
rising  young  Deputy  and  social  Theorist, 
an  almost  impossible  combination  of  a  man 
of  the  w^orld  and  an  'idealist,  persuades  us 
that  the  conibmxition  qs  not  only  possible 
but  real,  and  that  is  his  triumph.  And  so 
of  all  the  parts',  even  to  tihe  silightest,  the 
rendition  is  nearlv  fla-wless  as  may  be. 

Unfortunately,  the  play  ends  inartisti- 
callv,  a  concession,  no  doiiibt,  to  a  novel- 
reading  and  sentim»ental  age.  Leah  goes 
back  to  her  old  life  among  the  peasantry, 
her  realisation  of  the  sirmple  life,  the  bes: 
life.  Why  not  leave  her  there,  happy  and 
contented  ?  But  three  years  later  Paul 
Sylvaine.  still  a  bachelor,  seeks  her  in  the 
lettuce  fields,  tempts  her  back  again  to  the 
world,  and  she  goes  to  become  his  wife. 


"  John  Chilcote.  M.P.,"  is  another  in- 
stance, if  one  were  needed,  that  a  fine 
novel  does  not  necessarily  make  a  fine  play 
— iSj  in  fact,  an  instance  that  such  adapta- 
tions are  very  prone  to  be  failures,  and 
fo?  the  obvious  reason  that  situations 
which,  in  a  novel,  may  be  made  dramati- 
cally (X)nvincing  from  the  novelist's  privi- 
lege of  act/'ng  ais  an  explanatory  "  chorus  '* 
to  the  characters,  must  in  the  play  be  pre- 
sented with  an  almost  brutal  frankness  and 
must,  moreover,  be  exclusively  created  by 
the  characters  themselves.  The  dramatic 
climaxes  of  the  novel  are  worked  up  to  with 
much  circumlocution  and  verbal  reflection. 
To  take  them  out  of  the  stor)*  and  treat 
them  as  episodes  wathout  the  context  is  apt 
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tj  strip  them  too  naked  for  decent  appeaj- 
ance.  For  the.Sc?  reasons  "  John  Chilcote, 
M.P.,"  at  the  St.  James'  Theatre  suffered  as 
a  drama.  It  was  admirably  staged,  admir- 
ably acted,  but  no  degree  of  perfection  in 
th  *  setting  or  the  rendition  could  make  it 
ring  true.  For  Mr.  Alexander  it  was,  un- 
doubted!/, a  tour  dc  force,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  sense  of  illusion  so  important 
in  creating  an  effect  of  verity  in  the  specta- 
tor's mind,  we  knew  all  the  time  it 
was  Mr.  Alexander  who  was  Loder  and 
Mr.  Alex'ander  likewise  who  was  John 
Chilcote.  \u  power  of  the  imagination 
can  make  us  sever  the  two  characters 
in  the  pla\  as  we  s-ever  them  in  the 
novel.  Xor  <loes  the  use  o-f  (the  "  double  " 
help  us.  We  are  nor  in  the  least  de- 
luded. The  re-embhinc?  is  mc-it  remark- 
aible,  so  remarkable  indeeti  that  1  am  sure 
there  need  not  be  quite  so  much  pains 
taken  by  means  of  dim  .lights  and  over- 
hurried  action  to  prevent  a  plain  view  of 
Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Thorold  on  the  tw^ 
occasions  when  they  were  on  the  stage  at  the 
same  moment.  As  it  was  managed,  indeed, 
the  employment  of  a  "  double  "  has  very 
much  the  air  of  a  theatrical  ruse  to  quicken 
public  interest.  It  is  novel  and  sensational, 
but  it  is  not  demanded  bv  <lramatic  exi- 
gency.  The  "  double '"'  Avould  be  more  than 
justified  if  the  likeness  between  the  two 
men  could  be  more  effectively  utilised  to 
heighten  the  illusion,  and  thus  create  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  the  conviction  that 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  one  another,  but 
as  the  scenes  were  actually  presented  even 
that  aid  to  the  illusion  was  denied  us.  Mr. 
Alexander  did  all  that  is  in  the  power  of 
mortal  man  to  differentiate  the  two  charac- 
ters, the  peevish,  irritable  nerve-shattered 
Chilcote  and  the  strong,  self-reliant,  sane 
John  Loder;  but  that  "  all  "  'is  not  enough 
to  make  a  dramatic  contrast,  and  he  was 
only  able  to  show  us  one  man  playing  two 
part.s,  not  a  distinct  John  Toder  masquer- 
ading as  a  distinct  John  Chilcote. 

Furthermore,  there  are  other  complica- 
tions which  are  logically  justifiable  as 
sound  art  in  the  novel  but  cannot  be  so 
readily  condoned  in  the  drama.  There  is  a 
Mrs.  John  Chilcote.  and  it  is  with  some- 
thing of  a  shock  that  we  contemplate  visibly 
her  unquestioning  acceptance  of  Toder  as 
Iher  own  husband,  in  the  pi^.vacy  of  her 
home  and  as  her  escort  to  »  cial  entertain- 


ments. The  novelist  can  control  this  very 
unconventional  situation,  but  the  dramatist 
is  less  fortunate  in  preventing  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  from  taking  the  same  view- 
that  Mrs.  Chilcote's  social  acquaintances 
would  take  if  they  knew  the  facts.  And 
yet,  again,  the  romantic  attachment  which 
grows  up  between  Mrs.  Chilcote  and  John 
Loder  is,  in  the  drama,  too  sudden  and  un- 
accountable to  be  convincing.  Persons  of 
middle  age  are  usually  more  temperate 
emotionally;  the  exigencies  of  dramatic 
form  do  not  ailow^  for  that  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  romantic  passion,  or  for  the 
transfer  of  Mrs.  Chilcote's  affections  from 
her  husband  to  his  "  double,"  a  distinct  per- 
sonality, be  it  remembered,  however  close 
the  resemblance.  These  things  all  create 
an  atmosphere  of  unreality*  against  which 
the  mind  struggles  in  vain,  and  we  leave  the 
theatre  wnth  the  feeling  that  we  have  been 
attending  at  some  fantastic  dream-play, 
not  witnessing  life,  as  it  is  really  lived,  at 
all. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  no  opportunity 
worthy  of  his  ability  till  t'he  last  act,  but 
he  makes  the  most  of  the  scene  when  he  de- 
clares his  love  for  Mrs.  Chilcote,  and  his 
resolve  to  put  an  end  to  the  deceit  that  has 
involved  him  in  so  false  a  position.  Ambi- 
tion and  love,  if  need  be,  must  go.  Here 
he  is  genuine,  and  rises  to  a  fine  'height  of 
dramatic  earnestness,  but  the  scene  comes 
too  late  to  save  the  play,  and  the  very  last 
scene  again  plunges  the  audience  into  the 
gloom  of  the  unreal  and  fic'titious.  I 
doubt,  too,  if  the  solution  of  the  complica- 
tion.'i.  which  is  not  that  of  the  novel,  is  as 
dramatically  sound  as  is  that.  I  ihave  not 
referred  to  the  episode  connectnng  John 
Loder  with  Lady  A.strupp,  who  has  a  de- 
lightfully vivid  portraiture  at  the  hands  of 
Miss  ^Larion  Terry.  On  -the  stage  the  in- 
cident by  which  Lady  Astrupp  fixes  the 
identity  of  Ixirler  has  inevitably  the  air  of 
a  very  theatrical  device,  but  in  the  scene 
between  that  lady  and  I>oder  at  her  own 
house.  Miss  Terry  gives  us  that  consummate 
craftsmanship  to  \vhioh  we  are  accustomed 
at  her  hands.  Miss  Miriam  Clements  is 
necessarily  hampered  by  the  artificiality  of 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Chilcote.  and  it  is  greatly 
to  the  cred/'t  of  her  histrionic  powers  that 
she  succeeds  as  well  as  s^he  does  in  reconcil- 
ing us  to  the  essential  falseness  of  the  posi- 
tion created  for  her. 
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To  define  the  place  of  such  a  play  as 
**  What  Pamela  Wanted  " — an  adaptation 
by  Mr.  Charles  Broukiield  from  the  French 
of  MM.  Fred  de  Gresac  and  Pierre  Veber 
— Is  easy  enough.  It  is  called  "A  Fan- 
tasy"; it  is  really  a  farce,  a  farce  with 
lucJd  inter\als — sane  moments.  But  it  's 
one  of  those  plays  which  cannot  be  dis- 
sected without  a  feeling  that  one  is  doing 
both  a  foolish  and  a  heartless  thing.  Un- 
der the  knife  it  appears  a  rather  bloodless 
and  boneless  thing,  a  mass  of  protoplasmic 
jelly,  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with 
it.  In  truth,  it  sliouldn't  be  "dealt  with  " 
■at  all,  but  simply  enjoyed.  If  the  specta- 
tor but  yields  to  it — io  the  vivacious  Pame- 
la, the  pleasure-hunting  Mrs.  Chalwin,  the 
susce])tible  L^rd  Massingham,  the  gay  and 
irresponsible  Pardue,  the  impossible  but  di- 
verting Baron  "  Puff-Puff,"  he  'has  two 
hours  of  unalloyed  enjoyment  wluch  he 
spoils  when  he  begins  to  think.  "What 
Pamela  Wanted  "  is  its  own  justifica-tion.  It 
is  bright,  amusing,  a  most  agreeable  after- 
dinner  diversion  throughout.  Mr.  Br(X)ik- 
field  has  supplied  it  with  many  witty  pas- 
sages, and  the  farcical  .situations  are  never 
so  outrageously  extravagant  as  to  give  a 
shock  to  our  enjoyment.  Once  accept  it  in 
the  spirit  of  abandon  which  I  have  indi- 
cated as  the  right  spirit,  and  they  all  go 
down  with  an  agreeable  flaxour.  There  is 
no  scene  so  good  as  in  the  first  act  of  "  The 
Freedom  of  Suzanne.'"  in  Miss  Marie 
Tempests  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  nothing  so  banal  as  the  last  two 
aots  of  "  Suzanne."  Pamela  is  not  .so  well 
<Iefined  a  character  as  Suzanne,  but  that  is 
immaterial.  She  is  younger,  a  s(Mo;)l-girl 
ju.st  emancipated,  witli  srhnol-girl  views  of 
matrimony  and  of  the  course  of  action  best 
suited  for  matrimonial  happiness.  She  is 
all  wrong,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  course. 
Her  i)erverted  estimate  of  marital  relatio-ns 
^creates  the  iMff«  What  Pamela  really 
wanted — tha-t^rs.  Needed — was  a  les.son  in 
the  futility  of  reckoning  withoiU  love,  and 
she  gets  it;  so  does  her 'husband.  They 
l)Oth  put  in  practice  their  ante-nuptial 
theories  of  how  the  game  should  hs  played, 
and  l)Oth  become  possessed  of  the  demon  of 
jealousy  when  they  discover  that  life  is  not 
tho  simple  pi  ay -ground  they  h.id  chosen  to 
(insider  it,  but  the  complications  that  en- 
«u '  arc*  treated  lightly,  and  we  are  not  at 
i\nv  moment  conscious  of  being  in  the  pre- 


sence of  real  tragedy.  Even  when  the 
egregious  "  PutT-Puff  *'  is  waiting  outside 
in  the  rain  for  Pamela,  who  has  promised 
to  elope  with  h^n,  she  is  philandering  with 
■her  husband  indoors,  wholly  oblivious  to 
her  admirers  discomfort,  and  we  know 
that  husband  and  wife  are  so  very  much  in 
love  with  one  another — in  love,  too,  in  such 
a  matter-of-fact,  common-place  way,  in 
spite  of  all  their  fantastic  theories — that 
there  is  no  risk  of  their  ever  being  scorched 
by  the  sputtering  flirtations  into  which  a 
jealous  pique  has  driven  them  both. 

Miss  Ethel  Irving  is  a  most  engaging 
young  actress,  and  succeeds  in  the  difficult 
task  of  making  a  consistent  portrait  of  a 
character  which  the  author  has  lefit  rather 
formless.  Pamela's  faults  are  not  essenti- 
ally faults  of  character — she  has  not  in- 
herited the  decadent  moral  sense  that  is  re- 
sjx>nsible  for  certain  escapades  in  her 
mother's  "  past  *' — ^but  they  are  the  faults 
of  youth  and  inexperience,  reasoning  upon 
life  from  a  perverted  point  of  view-  The 
fact  to  be  insisted  upon  in  her  interpreta- 
tion of  the  part  is  its  genuine  girlishness  in 
spite  of  her  lax  notions  of  marital  responsi- 
bilitv,  which  would  be  lamentable  if  thev 
were  genuine,  but  are  merely  amusing*  since 
they  are  so  plainly  unsophisticated.  I 
think  she  strikes  just  the  right  tone  to 
make  the  heroine  sympathetic  as  a  true 
light  comedy  part.  Miss  Lottie  Venne  is 
inimitable  as  Mrs.  Chalwiin.  the  mother 
with  a  somewhat  damaged  reputation,  cori- 
.^>r:.oi)s  but  daring  still,  and  quite  free  fro.n 
the  desolating  pangs  of  a  useless  remorse. 
Mr.  Frank  Cooper's  Lord  ^Lassingham  is  a 
most  vivid  study  of  the  middle-aged  gal- 
lant, reckless,  imjiecunious.  impressionable, 
an  adept  at  graceful  compliments,  re- 
minded of  the  functions  of  a  heart  only  be- 
cause he  is  con.scious  of  not  possessing  one. 
The  comic  Baron  of  Mr.  Lennox  Pawle  and 
hij  compeers  with  the  Maisie  Mordaunt  of 
Miss  Armstrong  (most  emotionally  unstable 
of  ballet  ladies)  bring  us  to  the  elements  of 
very  broad  farce.  Of  the  ])lay  as  a  whole. 
it  mav  l)e  .said  that  it  is  conventional  in 
structure  but  clever  in  details,  the  dialogue 
witty,  but  of  uneven  quality,  and  the 
melange  of  comedy  and  farce,  if  diverting 
at  times,  is  also  disronoertirg.  No  girl  as 
Pamela  is  pre.<^ented  by  Miss  Irving  could 
ever  have  a  serious  flirtation  with  a  creature 
of     the     "Pi'^-Piiff"     varietv.       "What 
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Pamela  Wanted  "  is  really  what  we  all 
want  at  times,  and  that  is  to  be  amused,  and 
I  do  not  know  a  better  prescription  than  the 
play  at  the  Criterion. 


"  The  Dictator  '*  at  the  Comedy  is  great 
fun,  rollicking,  breezy,  irresponsible  fun,  a 
farce  in  three  acts  racy  of  the  Yankee  soil 
in  structure,  atmosphere,  and  "go."  We 
all  know  what  American  humour  is — its 
distinctive  quality  of  exaggeration  served 
with  a  blithe  and  innocent  air  of  serious- 
ness. "The  Dictator"  shows  us  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  the  unexpected — 
the  quaint  perversities  of  sj>eech  and  action, 
when  the  imagination  bubbles  over  continu- 
ously with  concepij!ons  of  the  ridiculous* 
when  it  pictures  life  as  a  sort  of  clown's 
revel,  when  absurdity  is  piled  upon  absurd- 
ity until  we  lose  the  power  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  normal  actions  of  mankind 
and  their  eccentricities.  Unlike  much 
farcical  comedy  we  have  had  r.n  past  years. 
**  The  Dictator"  is  clean,  and  the  laughter 
it  excites  is  honest  and  unashamed.  More- 
over, it  takes  us  along  at  breathless  speed ; 
the  "situations"  follows  so  fast  on  one 
another  that  we  have  scarcely  grasped  the 
fun  of  one  before  another  is  on  its  heels. 
Even  the  dialogue  is  brea*:hless ;  too  ener- 
getic for  modulated  accent,  it  is  i)itched  on 
a  monotonous  key,  in  which  the  oddest  con 
ceits  tumble  out  of  the  lips  with  irresistibly 
funny  effect.  Everybody  on  the  stage  is  so 
much' in  earnest  that  we  are  deceived  into 
taking  them  seriously,  and  then,  presto  ! 
they  convulse  us  by  a  quip,  a  droll  phrase, 
a  turn  of  the  situation  that  derives  half  its 
humorous  effect  from  its  unexpectedness 
and  the  other  half  from  the  gravity  with 
which  it  is  spoken  or  acted.  I  doubt  if  a 
London  audience  has  ever  realised  the  full 
measure  of  American  farce  before  Mr. 
Frohman  brought  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  play,  with  Mr.  William  Collier  and 
his  company  in  it,  from  the  States.  Cer- 
tainly, I  recall  nothing  ever  before  seen  in 
London  so  genuinely  characteristic,  so  full 
of  that  abounding  liveliness,  so  infused 
with  that  cool  audacious  substitution  of  the 
ridiculous  for  the  sensible. 

Mr.  Collier  is  himself  a  revelation,  an  in- 


carnation of  that  tireless  energy  which  is  so 
distinctively  American.  He  exaaly  supple- 
ments the  author's  amazing  power  of  i  ^- 
tion,  his  unlimited  resources,  his  acute 
sense  of  fun.  Mr.  Collier  is  the  play  in- 
deed ;  he  is  seldom  off  the  stage,  and  it 
must  be  a  most  exhausting  perloraiance, 
though  he  impresses  one  as  e  jual  to  any  de- 
mand. He  is  admirably  supported,  too, 
by  every  member  of  the  c:>mpany, 
who  are  all  as  transatlantic  as  the  play  it- 
self. 

To  tell  the  storv  of  "The  Dictator" 
briefly  cannot  more  than  suggest  its  deliri- 
ous whimsicality.  Brooke  Travers  (Mr. 
Collier)  and  his  valet,  Simpson,  have  fled 
from  New  York  in  the  belief  that  thev  were 
responsible  for  an  accidental  homicide. 
They  board  a  steamer  just  departing  for 
Porto  Banos,  the  capital  of  the  Central 
American  Republic  of  San  Manama,  where- 
in a  revolution  has  recently  placed  in  power 
a  new  president.  He  owes  his  success  to 
Colonel  Bowie,  who  has  been  appointed 
U.S.  Consul  to  San  Manama,  and  is  a  fel- 
low-passenger of  Travers  to  Porto  Banos. 
The  scene  ojx?ns  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  just  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  that 
port.  Various  discoveries  are  made  by  our 
passengers.  Colonel  Bowie,  who  has  re- 
cently been  married,  learns  that  a  Spanish 
ladv  to  whom  he  has  made  matrimonial 
offers  in  the  pasft.  is  'waiting  for  him  with 
a  stiletto.  He  also  learns  that  another  re- 
volution in  San  Manama  has  turned  out  his 
friend,  and  [)ut  a  bitter  enemy  in  the  Pre- 
sidential Chair.  Travers  and  S'impson 
leam  that  a  detective  has  been  cabled  to 
apprehend  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  "  deal ''  is  expeditiously  arranged 
between  Colonel  Bowie  and  Travers.  For 
a  good  round  sum  in  American  dollars 
Bowie  hands  his  credentials  to  Travers, 
who  goes  ashore  as  "  Consul  Bowie."  but  as 
he  is  not  told  of  the  counter-revolutron  that 
has  turned  out  Colonel  Bowie's  party,  he 
lands  in  a  hornet's  nest.  How  he  meets 
the  complicated  perils  that  assail  him.. even 
to  the  extent  of  buying  up  the  army  and 
organizing  another  revolution  that  creates 
him  Dictator,  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell, 
but  he  is  finally  rescued  by  the  timely  arri- 
val of  a  U.S.  man-of-war. 
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THE  apples  had  teen  remoied,  am) 
accepting  the  suggestion  of  their 
host  the  guf'j,  rising,  strolled  leisurely 
out  into  the  golden  light  of  the  scented 
evening.  After  the  city's  clamcur  harl 
dwindled  to  a  dull  murmur,  a  cait  wheel 
rumbli-ng  drowsily  along  the  Appian  Way 
remained  sole  echo  of  the  traffic  wh.ioh 
roared  there  from  ihe  third  ihour.  The 
party  now  bnoken  inrto  sauniterijig  groups, 
wandered  slowly  round  the  laurel-cincture<l 
grounds  adjoiruing  an  olive  plantation  made 
upon  the  right,  opporliinely  shultii^  off 
the  forest  of  gaunt  scaffolding  that  yet 
marked  the  new  Ronr.e  growing  dav  In-  dav 
under  the  auspices  of  Che  admirable  archi- 
tea.  artist,  poet  a.nd  charioteer  to  whom  a 
capricious  fate  had  entrusted  the  ireins  of 
th<;  world  ;  >,,'arcia,  the  lady  of  the  domain, 
waiting  upon  her  companionis  with  gr.ioeful 
deference. 

Somewlvat  apart,  walked  together  the 
host  and  the  eldest  of  the  company,  an  old 
nuui  whose  ornamental  buskins  proclaimed! 
his  senatorial  rank,  and  whose  upright 
bearing  the  needlessness  of  the  ii^ory- 
tipped  vine  ahoot  with  which  he  pointed 
out  every  now  and  then  whatever  attracted 
his  attention. 

"By  Pollux,  SempnDnius.''  he  was  say- 
ing. "  thou  hast  wrought  wonderful 
changes  here.  Even  last  Faunalia.  but  for 
those  olive.s,  tihe  place  was  little  better  than 
a  desert.  Go  warily  lest  the  Emperor 
ifiould  take  a  fancy  to  thy  pretty  country- 
house  one  Ine  d<ty." 

"  I  would  gladly  resign  iboth  lan<is  and 
houses."  the  vounger  man  replied,  laughing 
bitterly,  "  if  he  could  only  restore  my 
father's  upon  the  Aventine,  and  replace 
there  the  spoils  of  Zama." 

The  senator  sn^iled  grimly.  "  Thou 
mayest  have  fresh  ones,  my  gallant  procon- 


sul, when  thou  hast  the  Judean  appoint- 
ment we  isjioke  of." 

"  We  are  done  with  greait  wars.''  replied 
the  other  we.irily.  "  I  had  rather  a  thou- 
sand times  be  quaestor  in  Asia  or  Ionia." 

"  Because  .thou  art,  like  Alexis  the  statu- 
ary and  thy  'haif  Greek  aster.  Hilaria,  a 
philosopher,"  rejoined  the  old  man  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  "  A  poor  trade,  Sem- 
prunius,  turning  thoughts;  well  nigh  as 
pitiful  as  turning  paterae  for  the  taverns. 
A  procomsul's  life  isiiot  a  bad  one.  He 
has  many   ways  of  getting  somethiing  for 

"  But  those  Jews  are  dogs,"  muttered  Che 

The  senator  looped  off  a  tal!  iris  head 
frctm  out  the  ftam'^ng  myriads  thai  blazed 
aing  the  trimly  kejit  border  beside  them. 
"  Bah.  they  snarl,  but  bite  they  cannot,"  he 
isaid  with  a  cruel  lifring  of  the  upper  lip. 
"  I.  who  lived  amongst  them.  kno\v  k  well. 
When  a  sedition-monger  appears  strike  him 
down  ■  For  the  rest,  'tis  'but  pleasing  the 
Rahhis.     By  Pollux,  how  fine  !" 

They  had  reached  a  portion  of  the  w-alk 
spanneil  by  a  sikilfully-oantrired  arch  of 
yellow-berried  i\'y  whose  long  tendrils  were 
pemiitted  to  fall  in  graceful  masses 
athwart  the  way.  Pushing  these  aside,  a 
veritable  paradise  was  revealed,  hitherto 
masked  by  the  curving  laurel  hedge  on  one 
side  and  on  the  other  by  groups  of  famtas- 
tlLiilly  clipped  bay  trees  stretching  away 
across  the  clean-mown  sward  extending 
from  the  terrace  steps.  The  liittle  enclo- 
sure was  literally  deluged  wntJi  mses  that 
clambered  and  climbed  on  trellis  and  balus- 
trade, or  bloomed  in  parti -coloured  clusters 
from  cunning  grafts  or  spread  in  huge  globe 
from  slender  stems,  row  beyond  row,  in 
pink  and  white  and  red  and  many  anotlior 
allied  shade,  entangling  th;  mazed  glance 
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before  the  perfume  made  one  sigh,  is^d  sweet 
it  was.  At  the  further  end.  a  marble  bal- 
cony reflected  its  polis'hed  length  in  the 
glowing  pavemenit  laid  down  between  the 
great  parterres,  and  tJhrough  rifts  in  banks 
of  Rhodian  roses,  arched  and  fe&tooned 
above,  was  a  glimpse  of  the  time-worn 
monuments  fringing  the  Appian  Way — 
Soracte  over  all. 

"  Well,  my  father,  what  thinkest  thou  of 
our  new  shrine  for  the  rosy  god  ?''  a^ked 
a  gentle  voioe,  and  Marcia  held  up  an  arm- 
ful of  'the  leafv  curtain,  iso  that  her  ofther 

ml 

guest5  might  enter  -too. 

"By  Bacchus  himself,  I  would  not  have 
believed  it  of  thee."  cried  the  senator 
frankly.  "  Had  Alexis  a  hand  in  the  pro- 
ject r 

"  Nay — her  own  design,  from  first  to 
laist,"  answered  the  husband.  "  The  group 
was  brought  only  yesterday  fmm  Ostia, 
where  it  had  been  delayed  by  the  unloading 
of  a  cargo  of  dust  for  (the  Emperor's  wrest- 
lers. Alexis  may  be  in  Rome  now — he  said 
in  his  epistle  he  followed.'* 

"  And  so  he  hath."  said  a  young  man  in 
(Splendid  Praetorian  trappings.  "  I  met 
him  by  the  Capitol  to-day.  He  bade  me 
bear  thy  lady  greeting.'' 

"  Pshaw,  Sertorius;,  why  did  sit  thou  not 
tell  us  so  before  ?"  exclaimed  the  hotsit.  "  I 
ishould  ha\e  sent  a  message  to  the  Baths." 

"  I  clean  forgot,"  replied  the  other.  "  On 
coming  to  camp  I  and  a  maniple  were  or- 
dered to  arm  and  marcli  to  the  new  build- 
ings on  the  Pincian  where  there  has  been 
looting.  Fancy  sending  us  to  hunt  p(X)r 
wretches  grubbing  for  plaitters  and  half- 
charred  maple  tables  amid  the  wreckage  ! 
How  sweet  this  place  smells  !  'Tis  enough 
to  take  the  pitchy  smoke  from  one's  nos- 
trils. But  what  have  we  here?''  he  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  a  glorious  l>ower, 
purple  on  sides  and  arch  with  vine  clusters 
and  approached  by  steps  whereon  great 
gilded  urns  of  Grecian  pattern  had  heen 
placed,  the  rose  trees  they  bore  on  support- 
ing wires  serving  to  screen  a  curtain 
beyond. 

"The  goJ,''  whispered  Marcia.  "But 
we  shall  let  it  wait,  as  now  we  hope  Alexis 
may  come  and  unveil  it  him5:e!f.  Mean- 
time, the  mimes  must  while  away  an  hour." 

"By  Venus,  and  her  girdle  too.  fair 
lady,  thr  •  were  an  ea.sy  task  with  no  other 
aid  than  the  beauty  thou  hast  created  here." 


;S'aid  another  man,  whose  rich,  semi-military 
die&s  and  erect  carriage  marked  him  soldier 
of  the  first  legion  in  the  Empire.  "  It  is 
as  if  the  place  had  bloomed  at  thy  smile  !*' 

Marcia  turned  to  him  w-ith  one  which 
might  have  justified  the  hyperbole.  "  Ah, 
Manlius.  take  those  flatteries  elsewhere," 
she  cried,  lifting  a  hand  in  iremonstrance, 
and  the  Praetorian  kissed  the  gem  it  bore. 

"  Sempronius,  isthiisthy  paternal  care?" 
exclaimed  the  senator.  "  I  gave  yonder 
daughter  of  mine  to  thee,  a  maid  of  maids, 
and  behold,  she  hath  already  learned  the 
trick  of  wives  !  She'H  need  watching,  I'll 
warrant  thee  !" 

The  young  njian  laughed  from  his  place 
between  two  Roman  girls.  "  Had  I  the 
eyes  of  Argus."  he  replied,  "  I  should  train 
them  to  watching  her  perf ectionis  alone.  The 
hour  that  bdds  a  husband  play  the  spy  is 
herald  of  his  loss." 

"Of  his  loss  !  A  comfortable  doctrine, 
truly,"  ire  joined  the  old  man;,  "and  by 
Plutus.  most  papular  in  Rome  !" 

"  Xay,  father,"  replied  Marcia.  "  Hast 
thou  never  heard  of  it  he  'nurse  being  wooed 
for  the  maid  ?"  And  s;he  darted  a  glance 
towards  a  girl  w-ho,se  white  beauty  struck  a 
distinct  note  amid  the  warmer  tones  around 
The  latter  coloured  slightly,  and  Manlius 
at  once  began  to  praise  agaiim  the  ingenuity 
of  the  little  garden. 

If  the  flowery  enclosure  was  beautiful  in 
itself  a  moment  before,  it  now  boasted  the 
added  charm  of  life  and  movement,  the 
grace  of  kindly  vc;iices  blending  and  cross- 
ing in  one  harmoiiiious  web  of  sound.  The 
centre  was  clear,  but  at  each  corner  of  che 
shrouded  bo'wer  twin  founitains  twinkled 
gaily,  gold  fish  darting  and  flickering  in 
the  pellucid  waters.  ]>erpetualiy  broken 
into  myriad  ripples  under  the  glittering 
ra;'n  cast  uj)  from  the  nostrils  of  quaint  dol- 
phins, blunt -nr?i.sed  and  docile,  that  bore 
baby  cup  ids  in  mimic  state. 

Around  these  the  guests  lingered,  or, 
leaning  on  the  balcony,  w-atched  the  plav 
of  light  and  .shade  over  the  Alban  hills  in 
the  soft  breeze  that  swept  on  to  toss  aloft 
the  haughty  blazon  upon  the  Janiculum. 
They  were  not  numerous,  two  oflficers.  a 
qiiaeL>tor.  Julia  }.lae.sa.  a  gay  young  w^idow, 
who  had  crossed  fn)m  her  neighbouring 
\illa  by  the  Ardean  Way,  a  few  ladies 
from  the  Palatine,  a  queenly  dame  of 
Sabine  extraction,  and  Hilaria.  the  girl  to 
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whom  Marcia  had  just  called  momentary 
attention.  They  were  urndemably  beauti- 
ful, thoie  Roman  women,  their  loveliness, 
enhanced  by  details  of  dre-is  whidh,  like 
their  coiffures,  reflected  each  fantasy  of 
fashion — from  the  cunning  simplicity  of 
Julia's  stola  to  the  careful  negligence  of  the 
knot  confining  the  Sabine's  tresses.  And, 
as  t'hey  sauntered  to  and  fro,  their  jewelled 
sandals  prattled  pleasantly  on  the  mosaios. 

Now,  amj'.'d  the  roses  .seats  were  fiound, 
and  with  much  laughter  occupied.  Then 
at  a  signal  two  hideously  ugly  African 
dwarfs  leaped  noiselessly  into  t'he  midist,  as 
if  they  had  sprung  to  life  at  the  clapping 
of  Marcia's  rosy  palnns,  and  commenced^.  tK^ 
the  music  of  unseen  players,  a  grotesque 
dance  accompanied  by  ojmtortions  aind  a 
play  of  feature  so  irresistibly  droll  that  the 
audience  applauded  heartily,  and  the  old 
man  beat  his  staff  upon  the  marble.  Pre- 
sently they  were  joined  by  girls  leading  an 
ivy-garlanded  panther,  shambling  with  ap- 
parent good  nature  beside  its  keepers,  and 
ehe  little  group  danced  in  pretty  panitomime 
t'he  life  of  the  vine,  singing,  t<)0;.  m  alter- 
nate verse  the  praises  of  the  honest  god, 
which  made  the  company  laugh  itothe  echo, 
yet  never  passed  the  lim/t  of  becoming 
mirt'h.  Swiftly  they  disappeared,  and  a 
burst  of  applause  rewarded  their  efforts. 
As  if  in  reply,  two  girls,  one  white  with 
the  dazzling  skin  of  Britaiin,.  the  otiher 
black,  yet  more  beautiful,  returned,  aca^m- 
panied  by  a  youth  clad  in  knightly  dres^. 
but  haggard  of  eye.  Last  came  the 
panther,  its  grinning  visage  metamorphosed 
by  a  dexterous  application  of  pa/nt  into  the 
semblance  of  a  human  face. 

One  of  the  girls,  dark  as  the  Nubian 
nnght,  and  robed  in  flaming  scarlet,  flung 
herself  upon  the  rich  pavement,  holding 
aloft  a  broad-rimmed  hoop  sihe  carried.  On 
it  one  of  the  attendants  placed  a  goblet  of 
wine  full  to  the  brim.  Once  more  began  a 
dance  around  that  motionless  figure,  so 
tense  that  it  might  have  been  cirved  from 
t<he  marble,  the  shapely  arm  steadnly  lifting 
the  goblet-crowned  ring  against  the  tender 
blue  of  the  evening  sky.  To  and  fro.  in 
and  out  among  the  roses  the  panther, 
slouching  low.  followed  the  other  giris  flit- 
ting  form,  vet  ever  foiled  by  the  man,  who 
invariablv  interposed  jus.t  as  he  had  touched 
her  flying  skirts,  until,  suddenly,  the  beast 
turned   with  a  fierce  growl  and  fiitruck  him 


down.  So  unexpected,  so  ruthlessly  realis- 
tic was  the  act  that  an  involuntary  shiver 
passed  round,  a  tremour  which  gave  way  to 
a  deep  hiss  of  surp^rise  and  of  comprehen- 
sion when  the  brute,  circling  gracefully  for- 
ward, leaped  through  the  uplifted  hcop,  to 
alight  upon  the  bosom  of  the  woman 
bevond.  who  now  stood  wllbh  ouitstietched 
arms.  And  as  that  hideous  form  slipped 
from  her  to  ihe  pavement  sihe  bent  the  knee 
before  it,  -and  the  beasrt;,  sitting  up>on  its 
haunches,  raiised  its  parti-coloured  visage, 
and  all  saw  that  the  face  cunningly  painted 
upon  it  was  the  face  of  tihe  Emperor. 

There  followed  a  long-idirawn  ibreath,  a 
quick  .seeking  and  shifting  of  eyes;  the  un- 
seen musicians  sitruck  up  a  tune  once 
honoured  by  Nero's  incomparable  voice ;  the 
girl  holding  the  boop  sliipped  dt  from  under 
the  cup,  which  she  caught  by  a  lightning 
slei\ght  of  hand,  and,  risi'ng,  drank  to  the 
Fortune  of  Women  ! 

The  Pra^Lorians  laughed  sharply,  and 
tosised  the  performers  a  generous  largess, 
whilst  the  British  maid,  coming  forward, 
sang  a  pretty  song  in  honour  of  Rome's 
newest  Empress — ithe  lady  StaitiJia  Messa- 
lina.  But  a  sense  of  emibarrassment  re- 
mained, and  the  laughter  whidh  greeted  one 
of  Julia's  sallies  had  still  a  ha-rsh  ring  in  it. 
when  Hilaria,  springing  to  her  feet, 
charged  Seitorious  witlh  baving  stolen  an 
anklet,  appealing  at  the  isame  time  to  the 
ladies  for  its  recovery.  The  diversion  was 
instantly  seized,  a  gay  league  formed,  and 
m  a  moment  a  mimic  baittle  was  being 
waged  across  the  tess-elated  space  where  the 
dancers  had  gambolled  and  the  panther  had 
leaped  on  its  prey.  The  girls  were  vic- 
torious, and  drove  the  soldiers  back  amid 
showers  of  ro^es  from  'tihe  plenty  oiround, 
Hilaria,  Julia  and  the  Sabine  pushing  Ser- 
torius  down  upon  one  of  the  marble  seats 
with  lithe  young  arms  not  untrained  in  the 
arts  of  the  arena,  while  the  others  were  as 
closely  Ijeset  ur.:il  the  old  senator,  dropping 
his  staff  with  a  cry  of  "  Ad  triarios  ventum 
est  !''  restored  the  battle.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  them  if  Ser- 
torius  had  not  inserted  a  finger  betw^een 
Hilaria's  sandal  and  the  fleet  foot  it  bore, 
S()  that  she  leaped  away,  clutching  at  her 
gold-fringed  stola  and'  the  other  ladies 
drew  back  swearing  merry  oaths  in  dainty 
scorn  of  so  unfair  an  opponent. 

Sertorius,   who  had  at   first  denied  the 
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theft,  now  produced  the  anklet,  and,  clasp- 
ing it  upon  a  wri^it,  a.ssumed  the  airs  of  a 
dictator.  Hilaria  add  Passed  herself  to 
Marcia,  who,  girdled  by  her  husband's  arm, 
had  been  a  laughiing  spectator  of  the  con- 
flict, and  demandeJl  a  reatoration  of  tne 
trinkeit  on  the  excellent  though  hardly  fea- 
sible plex  of  equity,  Sertorius  defending 
his  poaittiofli  by  qjoting  ithe  convincing  cir- 
cumstance of  pos-session.  and  appealing  to 
the  uniform  custom  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
its  Senate  and  People,  on  like  occasions. 
Hilaria's  pnopo-al  that  the  batitle  should  be 
recommenced  where  it  had  'broken  off  was 
met  by  reference  to  the  decision  regarding 
the  Caudine  Forks,  though  ihe  graoiousily 
admitted  wiith  a  wry  gla^nce  at  the  dint 
made  by  the  Sabine  s  knee  upon  his  toy 
lorica  that  the  alternative  offered  him  was 
more  pleasiant.  The  ot'her  ladies  now 
added  their  voice>.  and  a  sjtiirring  debate 
took  place  around  Marcia's  chair,  Hilaria 
eloquently  pleading  the  cause  of  the  anklet 
with  a  pretty  exaggeration  of  forensic 
methods,  a  beautiful  figure  against  the 
roses,  bearing,  too,  some  suggesition  of  the 
vanished  majesty  of  Rome  in  eye  and 
port ;  tiie  other  dames,  flushed  from  the 
recent  5itrife.  grouped  beside  her,  laughimg 
Amazons,  watching  beneath  their  hard 
Roman  smiles  for  a  chance  to  snatch  vic- 
tory from  their  war\'  opponent. 

"No!"  cried  Sertorius.  "We  will 
have  nought  with  arbitration.  Wh(^ver 
heard  of  a  conqueror  thus  yielding  his 
prize  !  But,  since  ye  seek  as  suppliants 
what  ye  have  failed  to  otherwi-c  take,  I 
sihall  sell  this  spolia  opima.  Come, 
gentlemen,  what  will  ye  bid  for  this  pretty 
trinket,  well -fashioned,  light  and  grace- 
ful, the  work  of  I  know  -not  what  Greek 
craftsman — but  his  name  is  honoured 
in  the  Tabernae  Argentariae  I  swear. 
Gilded?  Nay — gold,  and  of  the  best — 
beaten  from  the  crown  of  an  Ea<stern  king  ! 
Is  it  not,  lady  ?  And  hv  the  gods,  fur- 
niished  Vvith  three  spnrkliR['  rubies  Tridaites 
himself    would    barter    his  nia<;ic  to  pos- 

"  Lisiten  to  him."  lau  rhed  Hilaria. 
"Would  he  not  ma/e  a  perfcot  crier?  Get 
thee  a  stand.  Sertorius,  with  all  haste. 
'Tis  thus  one  may  hear  the  auctioneers  in 
the  Sacred  Way  wheedle  the  ho-j'Sewives 
into  buying  a  brace  of  bartered  penates 
worn  by    the   firgers  of  generatiois.  or   a 


threadbare  palla."  And  she  shook  her 
spirited  head,  its  locks  dressed  upward, 
tier  upon  tier,  into  the  semblance  of  little 
bells. 

"  Stay,  sir,"  called  Julia.  "  I  have  here 
a  comb,  a  poor  thing  and^  as  thou  seest,  of 
a  fashion  antique  enough  for  Evander's 
wife,  yet  if  thou  dost  only  gild  it  by  thy 
persuasive  tongue  and  swearest  'twill  cure 
the  headache,  there's  not  a  girl  in  the 
Saburra  but  will  risk  her  lasit  denarius  to 
get  it — and  give  thee  something  over  into 
the  bargain  !     Wilt  take  the  commissdon  ?" 

The  hit  told,  Ser:or^!us  being  known  in 
the  Suburra, 

*•  Oh,  ye  gods,  a  Praetorian  turned  auc- 
tioneer !"  cried  the  Sabine  suddenly. 
"  Take  care,  Julia,  he  may  sell  Rome  over 
our  heads  some  dav  !" 

The  soldier's  brown,  laughing  face  lit 
up.  ais  if  m  the  reflection  of  naked  swords, 
but  he  istill  iheld  the  toy  aloft  on  one  fin- 
ger, crying,  "  Nay,  to  business,  gentle 
ladies — what  s  the  bid  ?" 

"  These,"  cried  Hilaria,  displaying  a 
handful  of  roises. 

"  Lovely  they  are,  lady,"  rejoined  the 
Praetorian,  Ixj-wing  towards  Hilaria,  "  but 
this  sale  is  sub  liastds  not  suh  rosd — 
such  currencv  mav  hold  in  Arcadia  :  here, 
in  Romie,  we  seek  something  harder  to  the 
touch." 

"  More'is  the   pity  !''  sighed  Manlius. 

"  Nay,  for  then  would  our  gardeners  be 
our  masters — ^and  what  would  we  do  in 
Decemiber  ?'*  iretorted  Julia. 

"  Buy  a  rose  farm  in  Paestum,"  answered 
Sertoriu.s.  "  But  oome,  people  and 
Senate  of  Rome,  is  there  no  higher  bid  ? 
Will  no  one  veniture  a  sesitertius  for  fhis 
dainty  thing?" 

"  A  thousand  !''  cried  Manlius,  and  he 
laughed  somewhat  isheepishly  ais  the  ladies 
tiitttered. 

"  Two  thousand."  replied  Hilaria,  with 
Lsudden  dignity.  "  'Tis  more  than  'tis 
worth." 

**  Three  thousand!"  answered  the  Prae- 
torian flusihing,  and  the  play  flickered  on 
the  edge  of  reality  as  H.i.laria  bid  higher 
and  a  cunning  glint  stole  into  the  eyes 
ot  the  gaudy  .soldier  who  held  the  trophy. 
Marcia  knit  her  level  brows.  Then 
Hilaria  bid  a  kiss,  Manlius  threw  up  his 
arm. 

"  A  kiss  !"  cried  the  hostess  coniins:  for- 
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of  Venus,  and  swear  by  the  judgment  of 
Paris  it  fits  to  a  hair  !"  exclaimed  Sertorius. 
"  Oh,  they  know  thee,  Alexis.*' 

"  How  go  affairs  in  Greece  ?"  asked  the 
old  senator  \vhen  the  sculptor  had  greeted 
the  company. 

"Admirably,"  he  replied,  seating  him- 
self. "  The  art  and  pradtice  of  music  bids 
fair  to  reach  so  great  a  pitch  of  perfection 
that  Orpheus  may  break  his  lute,  or  go 
play  to  the  fishes." 

Everyone  laughed.  "  But  it  trairely  hap- 
pens that  a  nation  hath  so  excellent  a 
teacher/'  continued  the  old  lnar^.  "  We  in 
Rome  could  spare  ihim  a  little  loniger." 

"  Aye,  he  is  most  painstakiTig/'  assented 
Alexis.  "He  savs  the  Greeks  are  the  oe"St 
judges  of  music  in  the  world.  Oh,  t'hey 
voted  him  crowns  enough  to  top  the  mauso- 
leum of  Augustus !  At  Olympia  all  were 
bidden  to  the  -theatre  when  he  played,  so 
that  they  might  at  least  once  ^hear  with  un- 
;gtopped  ears  the  music  nf  the  spheres.  Yea, 
tenderly  pressed  by  whip  amd  lictor.  Many 
came,  many  did  not,  for  a  mysterious  epi- 
demic smote  the  town,  and  there  was 
mourning  within  the  gates." 

The  officers  laughed,  their  bronze  faces 
glistening  in  the  reflections  from  their 
gilded  trappings. 

**  The  disease  is  not  unknown  in  Rome." 
obsen'ed  Julia  dryly.  "  It  is  caused  and 
cured  by  the  same  means.  There  is  no 
danger  of  a  relapse." 

"  Permit  me  a  different  opinion."  re- 
joined the  sculptor  humbly.  "This 
malady  appears  to  have  been  indigenous, 
and,  moreover,  occasioned  such  resurrec- 
tions as  the  Christians  would  net  scorn,  for 
all  those  seized  bv  it,  and  thus  carried  out 
through  the  city  gates  -were  disroNered  at 
their  country  villas  that  same  evening  in  a 
state  of  joyous  health — thrnigh  to  l)e  sure," 
he  added  in  a  lower  tone.  "  some  at  least 
after    supper    were    found  again   dead  — 

drunk." 

The  ladies  laughed,  Julia  clapping  her 
hands.  "  Excellent."  s!he  cried  ;  "  the 
god  who  sent  that  plague  must  have  been 
Esculapius  himself.  Would  I  had  known 
it  when  by  the  Temple  of  Faunus  to-dav  ; 
he  should  have  had  a  cock  to  out-crow  the 
Socratic  rooster !" 

"  An  offering  to  Juno  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate,'' laughed  the  Greek;  "since,  I 
am  told,  Lucina  was  invoked  in  due  form 


at  the  performance,  even  while  the  Singei 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  note.  'Twas  a 
pretty  spectacle — but  Aristophanes  is 
dead.'* 

"  How  goes  the  Prometheus  thou  ait  to 
finish  for  the  Golden  House  ?"  asked  Sem- 
pronius,  as  the  married  ladies  exchanged 
glances. 

"  Slowly,"  replied  the  sculptor.  "  But 
this  very  evening  I  saw  upon  the  Janiculum 
the  face  I  seek  for  the  god — a  man  looking 
down  over  the  city." 

"  A  Greek,  of  course,"  cried  Hilaria;  "  a 
Roman  Prometheus  is  unthinkable." 

"  Neither  Greek  nor  Roman,  lady,*' 
answered  Alexis;  "the  type  was  Syrian. 
Oh,  some  of  you  must  have  met  him — 'tis  a 
face  to  mark.  And  the  eyes;,  deep  as  the 
midnight  sky,  searching  as  the  sunlight." 

"  Never  m.et  I  such  a  one,"  said  Hilaria ; 
"all  eyes  stare  alike  in  Rome.  But  why 
did  vou  not  bid  him  come  and  ibe  immor- 
talized?" 

"  So  I  would,"  rejoined  the  sculptor 
simply ;  "  but  there  was  that  a-bout  him 
would  awe  a  world  in  arms.  And  When  I 
did  turn  to  speak,  and  give  my  name,  he 
had  disappeared.  I  never  saw  so  w^onder- 
ful  a  fare — yet  as  I  passed  him  methought 
he  wept." 

"  Mayhap  with  laughter  at  the  comedy 
of  Rome?"  said  Julia. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  a  Christian  !*'  cried 
Hilaria  suddenly. 

"Then  it  could  not  have  been  with  laugh- 
ter," rejoined  Sertorius,  "  for  a  more  hang- 
dog set  never  disgraced  good  sunlight.  A 
cursed  gang  of  plagiarists,  who  stole  their 
religion  from  the  Jews  and  then  would 
thrus^t  them  forth  from  their  paltry  Ely- 
siiun." 

"  Ve  gods,  a  Christian  Elysium  !"  mut- 
tered the  Sabine. 

"  Yet,  we  protect  the  Jews,  and  light  the 
streets  with  the  Christians,"  laughed  Man- 
lius. 

"  Aye,  but  the  Jews  are  a  nation — the 
Chri.stians  a  ivect/'  replied  the  senator.  "  I 
myself  saw  that  same  Chrlstus  of  Nazareth 
called  King  of  the  Jew£|.  who  was  their 
founder.  Thy  talk,  Alexis,  reminds  me 
of  him ;  even  such  a  man  as  thou  describest 
was  he.  When  last  I  met  him  'twas  in  the 
Praetorium,  whence  they  were  leading  him 
forth  to  die  without  the  walls.  I  was  then 
serving  with  our  Eastern  legions,  and  full 
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of  soldier  fanci&s,  but  I  would  not  have 
thought  it  shame  to  have  struck  the  man 
dead  there  and  then,  and  set  his  tortured 
spirit  free,  and  so  cheat  the  howling 
rabble.  Man  !  1  say,  he  was  no  longer 
man — he  was  a  moving  agony  !  But  he 
gave  me  one  look  w'hich  read  my  design 
and  held  my  hand,  as  I  stood  to  let  fhe 
crowd  go  by,  being  on  my  way  to  a  tiring 
wman  of  the  lady  Herodias,  for  truly,  the 
Governors  wife  was  but  sorry  company 
that  day.  'Tis  a  strange  tangle/'  he  con- 
tin'ied,  his  hand  in  his  beard.  "  Divine 
Messenger,  yet  silent  when  questioned  on 
it — Son  of  God,  yet  crucified  by  a  herd  of 
snarling  priests.  Still,  Messiah  or  mad- 
man, I  care  not  which,  by  Hercules,  he 
should  have  had  justice  !  I  would  never 
have  truckled  to  those  yelping  curs  as  did 
Pilatus;  I  thought  it  shame  to  Rome.  By 
th»^  gods  he  was  afraid  of  them  !  *  Thou 
art  no  friend  of  Caesar.'  Ave.  those  were 
the  words  from  them  to  him  !  Yet,  though 
he  saw  nought  amiss,  he  had  Christ  us  tor- 
tured and  shown  them  'to  win  their  pity. 
Pity  !  *  His  bl(X)d  be  upon  us  and  our 
children  !'  was  their  crv.  So  Pilate  let  him 
go;  he  was  one  and  friendless;  they,  many 
and  powerful.  Sempronius,  when  thou 
goest  hence,  and  when  a  poor  man  stands 
arraigned  before  thee  by  such,  recollect 
Christus  of  Nazareth,  and  hold  the  balance 
even.  Pah,  a  cup  of  wine  to  take  the  taste 
from  my  mouth  I" 

"There  are  many  followers  of  his  in 
Rome  to-day,"  said  Marcia,  as  an  attemlant 
came  forward  with  a  goblet.  "  One  Paul 
of  Tarsus  preacheth  in  the  Via  Lata  and 
mnketh  many  disciples,  they  say,  even 
amc»ng3t  those  of  the  Palace." 

*'  Paul  of  Tarsus  !"  cried  Alexis.  "  I 
heard  him  preach  in  Athens;  that  harsh 
voice  of  his  makes  mv  blood  cold  !  And 
then  h's  doctrine — Stoicism   run   mad  !" 

"  Ave,  and  besides,  the  shock-headed 
ore  they  call  Simon  Peter."  replied  Ser- 
torius.  "  Hast  'heard  how  the  suit  of 
Valerius  Flaccus  goes  'with  his  daughter, 
the  dainty  Petronilla?" 

"  Oh,  the  latest  report  is  that  she  hath 
promised  to  listen  to  him  in  three  days' 
time,"  answered  the  quaestor,  loking  up 
from  a  game  of  cottabos. 

"  Three  days  !  An  eternity  !''  laughed 
the  Praetorian.  "  His  mares  will  welcome 
the  resoite.  Thev  sav  he  dailv  drives  her  :o 


the  Mamertine,  where  siie  visits  her  father. 
She'll  make  a  Christian  of  -him." 

"  Hardly,"  cried  Julia.  "  I  met  him 
to-day  at  the  Baths ;  'he  was  quite  sane  and 
cheerful." 

"  The  pleasure  of  anticipation,"  ex- 
claimed Sertorius ;  "  the  greatest  on  earth.'' 

"  Fie,  Sertoriusi,  thou  art  too  young  for 
such  wisdom,"  smiled  Marcia ;  "  and,  more, 
it  holds  not  always.  In  proof  thereof,  we 
beg  thee.  Alexis,  to  unveil  thy  statue.  For, 
'tis  but  fittinsr  that  the  hand  which  called 
such  beautv  from  the  marble  should  first 
present  it  to  our  eyes." 

The  sculptor  bowed,  and  looked  around. 
"  By  Bacchus,  I  could  not  wish  a  more  fit- 
ting shrine,"  he  said  ;  "  but  where — ah,  \ 
see  ^tihe  pedestal.     Well  placed  !" 

And,  preceded  by  Marcia,  he  crossed  the 
polished  length  of  rose-strewn  marble  to 
the  steps  whence  the  servants  were  busily 
removing  the  jars  from  before  the  curtain 
which  he  drew  aside,  an  unseen  hand  cut- 
ting the  supporting  cord,  so  that  it  fell 
awav  at  a  touch. 

There,  standing  on  high  in  Parian  stone, 
was  Semele  bearing  the  infant  Bacchus, 
who  lifted  his  little  hands  beneath  the  em- 
bowering vines  and  laughed  in  an  ecjstasy 
of  merriment  that  was  the  dominant  of  the 
more  sober  gaiety  on  the  face  of  the  mother. 
It  was  intensely  human,  yet  marked  with 
that  aloofness  which  dowers  the  Venus  of 
Melos.  L(X)king  uix)n  both  one  might  be 
pardoned  for  forgetting  that  slaves  toiled 
anywhere  under  the  biting  lasih,  that  home- 
less destitution  or  comfortless  old  age  ever 
encumbered  the  gor>dly  earth,  or  blotted  the 
glory  of  the  day,  so  pure,  so  fresh,  so  un- 
trammelled was  its  joy — the  reflex  of  some 
happier  mood  than  mortal  minds  may 
know  ;  a  vision  from  the  sportive  gods  who 
dwell  beyond  the  reach  of  tears. 

The  semi-circle  fringing  the  radiant 
thing  grew  .silent,  the  blood  mounting  to 
Marcia's  olive  cheek  ;  then  Hilaria  laug-hed 
softly  in  spontaneous  answer  to  the  eternal 
mirth  above,  the  laughter  of  a  woman 
who  keeps  the  'heart  of  a  child.  "  Oh,  thou 
little  darling,"  she  c^ied  with  uplifted  ivory 
arms;  "the  gods  ser.d  me  such  as  thou  !*' 

The  other  women  echoed  her  laugh, 
partly  because  of  this,  partly  because  of 
the  compelling  joy  in  these  two  faces.  The 
men  also  laughed  at  Hilaria's  sudden  blush, 
and  clapped  their  hands  gaily,  while  blithe 
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pipe-playing  frooi  behind  the  roses  filled 
the  place  with  themelody  of  a  Bacchic  song 
which  the  guests  struck  up,  the  ladies  join- 
ing boldly  in  the  praise  of  the  god  of  the 
purple  vine  with  its  god-like  boon  to  mortal 
men — oblivion  a  little  -time. 

The  sinking  sun  struck  slanting  upon  the 
marble  group  white  where  the  faces  caught 
the  light,  pearly  grey  below,  from  warm 
reflections  around,  as  it  rose  against  the 
velvety  green  of  ilex  and  bay,  backed  by  the 
sunny  Alban  hills,  sapphire  sfhadovvs  in 
their  gentle  folds. 

Now,  cups  of  wine  were  handed  round, 
and  the  health  of  Alexis  and  his  hostess 
drunk  amid  acclamation,  and  shouts  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  ever  young  and  free 
from  dusky  care,  rang  through  the  per- 
fumed garden  until  it  seemed  as  if  the 
noble  face  of  Semele  smiled  in  answer  to 
the  praises  of  her  son. 

"  Bacchus,  get  me  a  legii^xn,  and  I'll  fore- 
swear the  service  of  other  deities  !"  cried 
Sertorius. 

"  And  me  a  husband  with  a  short  breath 
and  a  long  purse  I''  laughed  Julia  Maesa. 

"  And  me  the  desire  of  my  heart  !"  cried 
Manlius. 

"  Idem  in  me  !*'  said  Alexis. 

"  How  they  are  both  on  the  same  word  !" 
whispered  Marcia,  and  Hilaria's  face  grew 
5t>sy. 

"  Ar>d  the  Christians  a  jmllier  g<xj  !'' 
prayed  the  Quaestor. 

"  And  Rome  a  new  Caesar  !*'  shouted  the 
Sabine  girl,  with  wine-red  cheeks. 

"  Come,  Hi  1  aria,  what  hast  thou  to  beg 
for  thyself  or  thy  friends?"  asiked  Marcia 
of  the  silent  girl. 

"  For  Manlius.  something  better  than  the 
desire  of  his  heart,"  replied  Hilaria.  mis- 
chievously, "  and  for  Alexis,  that  his  Pro- 
metheus may  equal  this.  And  for  myself." 
she  continued  with  downra-.t  eyes,  "  I  be^ 
as  spou.se  the  great  stranger  to  whom 
Alex  the  ready  was  afraid  to  speak." 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this,  and  in 
reply  she  bowed  profoumlly  to  the  youn^^ 
men.  Manlius  looked  away  towards  tha 
olive  grove.  "Can  this  be  he?"  cried  the 
soldier,  pointing  to  a  dark  figure  descend- 
ing the  slope  with  ungainly  haste.  The 
guests,  as  if  by  one  accord,  turned  to  the 
balcony,  and  watched  that  approaching 
form  as  it  came  rapidly  over  some  broken 
ground,  actually  portion  of  the  nt  11a  domain. 


while  heading  for  the  tall  pines  marking 
the  junction  of  the  Appian  and  Ardean 
Wayis,  a  hasting  shadow  in  the  growing 
twilight  veiled  by  the  smoke  from  many 
thousand  hearth  stones,  though  in  the  dis- 
tance the  encircling  hills  were  still  golden, 
green,  and  blue.  The  group  -watched  him 
advance,  the  traveller's  movements  beget- 
ting interest,  his  face,  too,  being  covered 
almost  completely  by  the  lappet  of  his 
toga.  Apparently,  he  did  not  see  them,  or 
the  glorious  marble  above  the  roses,  but 
hurried  on,  althou<^"i  his  path  should  take 
him  just  under  the  balcony  where  the  grave 
of  Marcia's  little  dog.  Hero,  was  bright 
with  autumn  flowers. 

"How  he  hurries,"  muttered  the  senator ; 
"  some  escaping  slave,  I  warran-t.  Ho, 
there  !'' 

The  challenge  served  only  to  hasten  the 
steps  of  the  fugitive,  and  he  held  on  his 
wav- 

"  The  surly  knave  !"  cried  Marcia.  "  He 
will  trample  the  flowers  about  my  poor 
Hero's  grave.     Halt  !" 

But  the  man,  just  now  beneath  the  bal- 
cony, broke  into  a  run.  Hilaria,  leaping 
to  a  vine  festoon,  detached  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  which  she  poised  and  hurled  after 
the  retreating  figure  with  all  the  might  of 
her  young  arm,  so  truly  that  it  burs-t  in 
purple  juice  albout  the  c^jwled  head'.  "  Sta 
viator."  she  laughed,  "  heroem  calcas  !" 

The  hurrying  man  paused,  and  lifting 
the  drenched  lappet  mechanically  looked 
back.  The  peoj)le  on  the  terrace  gave  vent 
to  a  contemptuous  roar  of  merriment.  "  By 
Bacchus,  the  rogue's  face  is  furrowed  like 
a  field  in  March  !"  cried  Sertorius.  "  Hast 
thou  nought  to  do  but  weep  ?" 

The  other  did  not  answer,  but  looked 
back  ui)on  them  all,  a  questioning  glance 
ill  his  great  pathetic  eyes.  Hilaria 
parted  her  lips,  as  if  to  speak,  yet  sud- 
denly paused  with  uplifted  hand.  The 
fiigitive  slowly  turn-ed  his  head.  The 
guests,  folio-wing  the  motion,  saw,  too,  a 
white- robed  form,  luminous  in  the  gather- 
ing twilight,  advance  quickly  towards  the 
man  below,  who  fell  upon  his  knees.  The 
face  of  Him  who  came  was  now  visible  to 
the  watchers,  illuminated  as  if  by  soxe  in- 
terior light,  and  not  one  of  them  forgot  its 
majesty  through  all  the  years  of  life. 

"  The  Man  of  the  Janiculum  !"  cried 
Alexis. 
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"Cliristus  of  Nazareth,  who  they  said 
rose  again,"  whispered  the  sena<or.  "  But 
that's  a  fable — the  Man  is  dead— dead  in 
Galilee !" 

The  kneeling  fugitive  lifted  suppliant 
hand^  and  with  the  tremblng  accents  of 
great  joy  cried — "  Lord  I  where  goest 
Thou?"  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  a 
voice,  musical  as  mortal  accents  never  were, 
replied  amid  a  sudden  stillness  which  was 
afterwards  remembered — "  To  Rrene,  to  be 
again  crucified." 

At  the  words  the  other  rose  and  turned 
back,  companioned  by  that  wond'rous 
shape,  so  that  they  passed  across  the  lawn 
sloping  away  from  ihe  balcony.  Hilaria's 
silver  tones  broke  almost  harshly  upon  the 
silenca  "  Marcia^ — Alexis  !''  she  cried, 
"do you  not  see  His  feet  are  bleeding  !  He 
hath  come  a  thorny  way.  Stay,  Sir,  You 
aie  hurt!  Water,  there!  Marcia,  s^ay 
Him  !  Semproniiis.  look  !  Great  gods  ! 
His  hands,  too  !  Oh,  shame.  Sempronius;  to 
let  one  thus  pass  bv  !" 

Alexis  caujfht  'her  round  the  waist.  "  Let 
them  go."  he  whispered  ;  "  it  is  not  wise, 
Jove  !     There  are  Immortals,  after  all  !" 

But  she  wrenched  herself  from  his  graisp, 
and,  running  forward  amid  the  roses,  ca.lled 
once  more,  "Stay,  Sir.  and  rest !"  The 
retreating  figure  did  not  seem  to  hear,  aivd 
presentlv  thev  were  asoendirig  the  olive- 
clad  slope.  '  With  a  little  gasp  Hilar.a 
slipped  over  the  balcony  marble,  down  upon 
the  young  turf,  and  ran  on  swiftly  in  the 


wake  of  that  luminous  form,  vain  voices 
calling  behind.  On  she  flew,  her  white 
robe  ivory  amid  the  dark  foliage,  and 
darker  ir^e  Inmks,  as  she  followed  the  path 
they  had  taken.  In  a  moment  she  was  on 
the  accltvky  where  the  olives  ceased,  and 
almost  within  louch  of  the  Man  with  the 
bleeding  feet.  She  was  .ibout  to  speak, 
when  swiftly  He  turned  and  looked  upon 
her,  His  face  pale,  His  form  ghost-like 
against  the  grey  shadow  that  was  Rome. 

What  the  look  told  her  she  told  no  human 
ear,  but  so  insupportable  was  its  yearning 
sweetness  and  regret,  so  unutterable  its 
majestic  sorrow,  that  she  threw  up  her  arms 
and  fell  upon  her  knees  ere  it  faded  from 
her  into  the  primrose  and  starry  silver  of 
the  evening  sky.  Yet  as  she  sank  she  saw 
(he  walls  of  golden  Rome  indenting  the 
horizon  fade.  too.  and  far  away  beyond 
them,  towards  the  Imperial  Gardens,  on  the 
Vattcanus,  a  sirange  globe-like  mass  rise 
sublime  above  the  Citv,  and  on  its  apex  a 
glittering  thing  that  was  a  cross  caught  the 
■last  rays  of  the  lingering  day.  Then  sight 
and  other  sense  together  left  her,  and  she 
lay  fainting  in  ignorant  tears. 

Thus,  Manlius,  who  alone  had  dared  to 
follow,  found  her,  on  her  side,  one  lovely 
arm  uplifted  as  if  to  shield  her  eyes  from 
too  great  l>rightnes!(,  the  ocher  pressed 
against  her  lieaviiig  heart.  And  thus,  too, 
he  saw  her  some  months  Liter,  at  the  foot 
of  Ihe  Gemonian  Stairs,  a  witness  to  her 
faith  in  Him  who  died  for  men  in  Galilee. 


A  SCHOOL 
FOR  BRIDES-l'LFXT 


f  OW  to  make  a  man  happy  "  is  the 
o  of  one  of  (he  must  remark- 
able organizations  in  the  United  Slates,  a 
school  for  brides,  eistablished  by  an  Ameri- 
can, Miss  Edith  Hendrickson,  of  I.ogan, 
Pennsylvania,  and  attended  by  well-lmown 
Philadelphia  and  Gemiantown  girls,  whose 
dbdef  desire  is  to  keep  the  lover  a  lo\er  be- 
yond the  'honevmoon. 

Maids  whose  wedding  daj  s  are  fixed  and 
young  matrons  of  not  more  than  six  months' 
standing,  tweo'ty-three  all  told,  meet  every 
week  at  Miss  Hendriirkwm's  beautiful 
home,  in  Logan.  Pennsylvania.  Here 
every  Tuesday  evening  and  from  lo  a.m.  in 
9  p.m.  on  Saturdays  these  serious  students 
of  rnan's  happiness  come  and  go.  learning 
how  to  cook  and  to  serve  a  full-course 
dinner,  how  to  brew  a  favourite  punch,  and 
tiow  to  turn  nut  successful  cnncortions  from 
the  chafing  dish.  They  realiise  the  soothing 
influence  of  a  well-DXjked.  ni<«ly-servefl 
meal  over  the  temper  of  the  sterner  sex. 

They  learn  to  market,  l:o  .=elect  the  choic- 
est cut  and  not  to  order  a  whole  lamb  fitr 
two.  They  are  taug.ht  to  distinguish  rijie 
fruit  from  green,  fresh  \-egeral)Ies  fnmi 
those  of  last  week's  sto::k.  They  learn  the 
market  prices  of  meals,  vegetables,  eggs. 
and  groceries.  No  extravagant  bills  to  try 
man's  palTsnce  and  strain  his  porketbook  in 
these  families. 

They  learn  how  to  fi:rnish  the  home, 
from  the  ordering  of  the  furniture  to  the 
arranging  of  the  rooms.  Their  in.'Jtruotors. 
women  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  happy 
wives,  declare  that  a  properly  appointed 
house,  with  easy  chairs  in  the  warmest 
spots  in  winter  and  the  coolest  in  summer, 
placed  where  ths  light  falls  at  the  right 
angle  for  reading,  are  essential  to  man's 
happiness. 

They  solve  the  servant  problem  in  the 
school  for  brides,  and  they  do  it  in  a  prac- 
tical manner.       When  the  wedding  day  is 


still  three  months  off  at  the  very  least,  the 
girl  selects  a  maid  and  brings  her  to  the 
school  for  a  thorough  course  of  training, 
while  the  mistress  herself,  previous  to  the 
advent  of  the  maid  is  taught  how  to  give 
orders  to  the  cook  and  other  servants,  or 
how  Jo  plan  each  day's  work  as  t'he  case 
may  be.  They  have  learned,  through  the 
experjeiice  of  their  instructors,  that  many 
marita:!  jars  are  caused  by  poorly -trained 
servants. 

Then  there  is  still  another  tihing  whoch 
these  prospecti»e  brides  learn  to  do,  and 
that  is  lo  make  their  huslxind's  shirts,  not 
the  full-rlres.^  cut  but  the  negligee.  They 
■learn  to  make  a  perfect  fit,  and  they  abo 
learn  how  to  selest  the  proper  materials. 
Careful  matrons  in  charge  of  these  classes 
have  learned  that  four  s:Iiirts  of  the  best 
material,  home-made,  equal  in  cost  one 
ready-made  shin.  This  school  is  not  con- 
fined to  g'ris  who  are  lo  become  the  wives- 

The  SL-hool  is  now  being  put  in  readiness 
for  the  autumn  term,  when,  after  a  summer 
at  seaside  and  mountulns  with  plenty  of 
moonlight,  it  is  expei-ted  it  wi'll  open  with 
crowde<I  rlassnxjm.^i. 

Most  of  the  present  class  of  twenty -three 
will  'have  put  the'.T  lessons  to  the  test  be- 
fore Miss  Hentlricltson  calls  the  October 
session,  but  a  few  tliere  are  who  will  not  be 
married  until  Decemlier  or  early  in  January 
of  next  vear;  these  w.'ill  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  crnuing  class. 

The  accompanying  photographs  were 
t.aken  at  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the 
school,  and  a  great  many  of  the  dishes 
which  the  young  ladies  concocted  were  pre- 
pared without  any  assistance  whatever. 
When  attempting  the  bread  like  mother 
makes  and  father  eats  with  such  keen  re- 
lish, however,  they  appeal  to  the  one  ex- 
perienced member  of  the  school,  the  head 
chef,  who  has  graduated  from  the  school 
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of  trials,  failures,  aiiti  liii;il  siiLTwsses,  and 
has  .H  last  re,vivf.l  .i  .r]>i.>ma  fn>m  the 
husKind  who  brings  ,1  friend  home  tn  lunch, 
sure  ih.U  the  nie.il  will  be  a  cretlit  to  his 
household' 

Many  .iiid  laui;b;U-i^— I,,  the  outsider ;  it 
is  serious  biisine*;  to  ibe  simleius— are  the 
ni:st.ike.4  «-h;.-h  ;he.ie  "  ho|ieI\ils  "  fall 
into  ;  luit  where  ;s  itiere  .1  now  famous  ixv>k 
who  did  mx,  earlv  in  lier  cireer,  sujiar  :he 
ptt.iux's,  ,s,il!  the  straw  lorries,  f.iil  to  put  in 
the  luking  |»ivder  ivhioh  «.is  to  make  tlie 
angel  cake  "  Tght  as  ftwthers  "  or  slip  up 

The  p-.rls  are  siipiv>se<l  tiieat  at  least  a 
poni>>n    .if    what    they    prepare,  Ami  tin 


casioiKiiIly  the  entire  repast  is  topped  oS  by 
a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  for  the  cooks  learn 
to  hj^H-  as  well  as  to  bake,  grill,  try,  etc. 

The  iniKation  ot  a  new  member  to  this 
interesting  si-;nx)l  is  an  amusing  ceremony. 
H±r  first  guilty  l,x)k  when  she  enters  tfie 
dass-ri»m  i^ver  fails  to  raise  a  laugh. 
"Sh — it  isn't  oui,  \et.'\ibe  generally  warns, 
when  ti»e  girls  crowd  round  her  with  ques- 
ro;-.s  an  '  an  anive  interes:  in  the  third 
tinptT  of  her  left  hand,  whereon  usually 
.ip.irkles  a  ailit.x're.  It  is  a  rule  that  no 
memlxjr  must  l>e  i-oas^d  :o  reieal  the  name 
of  the  man  for  wh.ise  sake  she  has  joined 
the  s,-hiM!.  |iu:  tiwr^'  are  alwa\s  a  stir  and 
so(i>e  livelv  guif.iing  when  a  new  member 
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spend  all  their  time  cpierir.g  to  the  appetite. 
Not  su.  Clj^es  are  formed  in  sewing, 
house- furnishing  and  room- arranging,  and 
entertaining. 

In  the  dewing  class  the  )oung  lad:es  cut, 
baste,  sew,  and  turn  out  practical  masculine 
attire,  such  as  the  shirts  already  mentioned. 

Each  young  lady  must,  before  she  can 
receive  her  diploma  ami  degree  of  M,  H., 
"  Model  Helpmate,"  be  capable  of  making 
at  least  two  kinds  of  shirts,  negligee,  and 
"  boiled.'  Some  very  ambitious  spiiTts 
even  attempt  the  full  dress. 

Just  what  becomes  of  the  shirts  of  all 
Sdzes  and  cuts  is  a  mystery;  c>.'rl:Vn  it  is 
that  very  few  of  them  are  met  on  the  street. 
Not  that  the  work  isn't  all  it  should  be,  but 
the  young  seamstresses  are  so  vague  as  to 
sizes  that  ihere  are,  doubtless,  many  misfits. 
From  the  fine  work  vhe  girls  gi>  lo  the 
more  homely  occujialion  <if  darning  and 
patching,  sev.ing  on  button.*,  and  ;iUend;ng 
to  repai's  in  general.  Lucky  indeed  Is  the 
bachelor  whi)  coums  a  fnlend  or  two  at  this 
school— 4ie  finds  \ery  few  reasons  why  he 
should  turn   fienediot,  surel)    not   to  keep 


his  socks  nicely  mended  and  loose  buttons 
in  place. 

Tiie  room -arranging  and  decorating 
classes  are  most  interesting.  Here,  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  members  is  revealed  to  a 
pronounced  degree.  The  practical  girl, 
the  one  whose  motto  is  "  a  place  for  every- 
thing an,]  everything  in  its  place,"  sweeps 
out  all  unnecessary  "jimcracks"  when  it 
comes  to  her  turn  to  arrange  a  room,  and 
the  chairs  are  most  ap:  lo  Lt;  placed  in 
methottcal  rows.  The  pillows  are  not 
heaped  "  up,   but  put  circfully  just  so. 
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draperies,  thumps  pillow  ,Tnd  huslle.;  things 
around  in  general. 

A  touch  here,  a  pull  there,  and  presto ! 
a^s  though  by  magic  the  orderlv  room  whsre 
method  reigned  supreme  is  turned  into  a 
bower  of  comfort  and  ease.  These  are  the 
two  extremes,  and  it  is  the  instructor's  niir- 
pose  to  unite  the  two  and  evolve  a  hoa.e- 


which  the  irstructor  looks  over  at  the  close 
of  the  lesson  and  suggesti  where  economy 
could  have  been  practised. 

The  lessons  on  hnuse  furnishing  are  dot 
01  paper.      The  girls  are  given  a  oerta^i 
amount  of  money  on  a  slip  of  paper  wit| 
which  to  furnish  a  home,  and  are  then  pro- 
vided with  price  lists  from  the  various  fur- 
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ixeper  who  w 

rangemeiit  for 
combine  the  two. 

S«ne  there  are  wfio  do  not  understand 
tlie  art  of  blending  colour.  To  thcje  ihe 
evenings  devoted  to  the  study  of  dcoorit- 
tdons  are  most  helpful.  Each  girl  buys  all 
ber  own  draperies  as  well  as  her  cooldng 
materials  ;  that  is,  the  price  of  each  article 
is  marked  on  the  furnishings  of  the  classes, 
snd  in  uiing  ihe  same  she  rutj  up  .1  h.Il 


nishing  stores.  Carefully  each  artidfe  II 
seleaed  and  the  cost  marked  down  until  ~] 
one  room  is  entirely  fum'shed.  and  so  the  \ 
lesson  proceeds  until  the  entire  hooie  is  ( 
furnished. 

When  the  rouiue  dn  cooking,  dressmak- 
ing, and  house  fumish'mg  is  completed  and 
the  sen-ant  is  trained,  there  come  instruc- 
tions in  the  art  of  being  a  suroewful 
hostess  to  husband  and  to  a  laige  gather- 


fRKETING    TO   TriE   BEST   ADVANTAGE 


Al!  this  take^  time,  and  as  long  engage- 
nents  are  not  encourageiJ  in, this  schixjl  for 
brides,  the  engaged  girls  are  urged  to  jcrn 
as  aOOTi  as  the  important  question  has  been 
settled. 

Each  class  is  opened  with  a  talk  by  Miss 
Hendrickson,  the  girls  making  ixnnprehen- 
aive  notes  the  while.  Early  'm  the  session 
they  started  their  notebooks  with  fourteen 
headings,  and  each  heading  is  filled  out  and 
elaborated  during  the  tenn. 

The  course  of  talks  is  as  follows  :— 

RULES  ON  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAN 
HAPPY. 

1.  Feed  hira  substantially. 

2.  Keep  the  home  bright  .Tnd  comfort- 
able. 

3.  Practise  repose, 

4.  Train  yoursen'ints  well. 


5.  Be  always  ready  for  the  unexpected  I 
"rlend. 

Spend  money  pnnkntly. 
Be  cheerful. 

Be  interested  in  his  busini 
pleasure. 
Keep  little  household  worri. 


i  to  your-  \ 
Lnd  aai 


self. 

10.  Be  as  careful  ii 
aniious  to  please  as  before  marriage. 

11.  Encourage  your  husband  to  spend  atl 
least  one  night  a  week  at  the  club  or  else-" 
where  with  the  boys. 

I  J.  Encourage  him  to  bring  his  f  riendsS 
home,  and  have  al  least  one  "man's  room  "'■ 
where  he  am  entertain  them  wJch  perfect! 
freedor 

13.  Divide  your  time  between  baby  anSj 
husband. 

14.  Tnlce  pains  to  be  an  entertaining,  J 
rheerfui,  interested  companion. 


iT  was  the  usual  low  log-cabin  with  a 
chimney  in  one  corner  of  ^  the  roof, 
and  a  frame-windoH-  sii  sma'll  at  the  m\t 
that  when  light  was  wanted  in  any  abund- 
ance in  tl-.e  interior  of  the  dwellirig  it  was 
generally  encouraged  to  come  in  by  the 
door,  which,  like  all  easy  going  appliances 
in  the  negro  quarlers,  was  quite  capable  of 
performing  several  functions  at  once  with 
equal  ease  and  adapta-bility.  In  front  lay 
a  small  sun-baked  yard,  arid  and  hot — the 
family  forcing-pit  cf  so  many  little  -dusky 
babies  that  not  n  growth  other  than  human 
had  ever  found  room  to  thriie  upon  it. 

Inside  the  warm  shadows  sat  Aunt 
Dinah,  a  stout  comely  figure  in  a  tight 
waist,  and  a  bright -che;;ked  headkerch^ef. 
The  bright  colour  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  her  face,  which'  wore  the  rare  melan- 
choly of  a  dark  skin,  as  she  tended  her  old 
liusband  'Lijah.  as  he  lay  fast  fading  into 
the  universal  Darkness  upon  his  bed  in  tlie 
corner.  He  was  a  little  frail  old  negro, 
who  had  never  been  of  much  aca»unt  e\-en 
in  his  own  coloured  world,  except  as  an 
attendant  on  his  buxrwn  wife,  and  yardful 
of  children,  with  whnm  he  had  regularly 
taken  punishment  and  r.'ward,  prai.se  or 
blame,  just  as  Dinah  had  chosen  to  admin- 
ister it  without  respect  cf  persons.  His 
hair  was  nearly  while,  but  'Lijah  ooiild 
not  have  told  you  his  age.  even  approxi- 
mately. It  was  one  of  the  many  things  he 
had  long  "  I'.lsrememh^red."  In  the  old. 
old  patriarchal  days  of  the  Colony,  when 
the  ng(;  of  your  negro,  the  age  of  your 
horse,  were  equally  part  of  theassel.ti  of  the 
eslatc,  it  might  have  Iteen  recorded  for 
him  ;  hut  in  these  days  of  emancipation  a 
negro  is  expected  to  keep  his  own  score  on 
this  and  many  other  points  which  he  would 
3C6 


much  rather  someone  else  remem'bered  for 
him.  'Lijah's  memory  had  long  cea-Eed  to  be 
equal  to  any  arithmetical  burdens,  and  he 
even  "  disremembered  "  how  many  children 
he  had,  so  that  Dinah,  with  Froebel 
instincts,had  tied  ten  colouredstrips  of  rag 
at  intervals  along  the  foot-rail  of  the  low 
bed  to  remind  him  of  his  fast-waning 
parentage.  There  were  c*her  issues  in  ifie 
way  of  grandchildren,  but  Dinah  did  not 
tax  the  poor  brain  beyond  the  immediate 
family  circle.  "  He  sho  gwine  fergit  them 
uns  long  go,"  she  said  helplessly-  Her 
memory  was  good  enough  for  both  sides  of 
t-he  family,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal 
— considering  the  family ;  and  'Lijah's 
lapsi  of  memory  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  "  race  suicide  ''  is  no  part  of  the  negro 
economy,  and  the  addition  and  multiplica- 
tion tables  but  a  'hariJly  acquired  part  of 
their  education.  Now  the  unknown  span 
of  'Lijah's  happy  days,  part  idleness  and 
part  work,  and  all  content,  were  nearly 
run,  and  hi.? 'head  lay  back  forlornly  on  the 
pillow,  with  a  piteous  look  of  a  coloured 
face  when  illness  or  disease  overtakes  it, 
making  strange  hues  in  tlie  dusky  skin,  and 
strange  lines  and  furrows  in  the  erstwhile 
cheerful,  pleasant  cheeks, 

Dinah  s.it  limply  by  his  side,  letting  her 
overstrained  emotions  run  out  in  a  rhythmic 
rocking  of  her  whole  body.  She  was  the 
darkest  negress  on  the  estate,  but  her 
ambition  rose  above  her  colour.  She  had 
been  an  "indoor  negro,''  and  had  lived 
mii"h  up  at  "the  House."  in  her  younger 
days.  "  Old  Miss  "  and  "  young  Miss  "  had 
been  da^^ling  blondes — "nadisul  angels." 
Dinah  called  them;  and  Dinah,  in  her 
secret  heart,  had  'worshipped  that  fair 
whiteness  and  purity  of  tone  ivith  a  pas- 
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sionate  devrtion  and  a  wistful  pang  of  per- 
sonal longing.  When  "  young  Missy  "  went 
visiting  round  on  the  other  plantations, 
Dinah  would  demand  upon  her  return  a 
full  and  mdnute  description  of  all  "the 
'spectable  cullud  folk  "  that  were  employed 
on  those  estates,  and  after  family  details 
had  been  thoroughly  gone  into  Dinah 
would  pause,  and  singling  out  one  or  other 
of  these  "cullud  folk  "  by  name,  as  a  test 
case,  would  look  straight  at  her  young  mis- 
tress with  a  challenge  in  iher  eye,  and 
ask:  — 

"Be  she  lighiter-cullud  dan  yo'  old 
Dinah,  honey?"  And  "Missy,"  in  her 
rocking-chair  out  on  the  wide  Virgi'nia  ver- 
andah, knowing  from  long  experience  the 
answer  expected  of  her,  would  say  with  a 
show  of  great  conviction  : — 

"  No !  No  !  Dinah,  she  couldn't  hold  a 
candle  to  you — she  was  as  dark  as  might  !'' 

Thereupon  Dinah,  with  a  .sudden  acces- 
sion of  cheerfulness,  -would  bridle  up  and 
say:  — 

"Yo's  so  be-flattering,  Mi.ssy  !"  and  the 
gratified  smile  on  her  sable  countenance 
tielped  those  rival  shades  to  become  darker, 
and  prevented  "  Missy  "  from  ever  meeting 
a  lighter  coloured  darky  than  Dinah  in  all 
her  travels. 

Dinah  appraised  her  race  by  a  shade- 
card  of  her  own;  and  the  uninitiated 
would  be  surprised  at  the  many  gradations 
that  card  held: — Black,  heavy-black, 
light-black,  moderate-black,  yaller.  light- 
yaller,  middlin'-yaller,  pale,  light,  cindery  ; 
no  ordinary  eve  could  follow  the  multi- 
plicity  of  shades  that  Dinah's  sensitive  eye 
detected,  tone  within  tone,  upon  a  coloured 
face.  No  painter  had  so  many  "values  ' 
ui)on  his  palette  as  Dinah  had  ;  and  she  did 
not  spare  any  of  her  race  the  full  and 
humbling  knowledge  of  their  colour-status. 

"  I  doan  say  yo'  isn't  a  good  worker,  Lu- 
cindy,  but  yo's  dark  'nuff  ter  turn  dey  clean 
clo'es  black  wid  lookin*  at  dem,"  sihe  would 
say  to  her  adjutant  in  the  Ic.undry,  shining 
from  every  pore  of  her  own  ebony  skin. 
And  Lucindy,  a  laughing  shadow  of  dark 
humanity,  would  sav  : — 

"Sho''den,  yo'  be  light-cullud  'nuff  ter 
turn  dey  does  back  agin  out  en  .soap."  For 
the  whole  population  had  been  trained  to 
consider  Dinah  a  light -coloured  negress.  If 
you  swear  often  enough  that  black  is  white 
and  white  black,  you  will  end  by  getting 


someone  to  believe  you,  and  Dinah,  as  a 
free  human  agent,  had  arbitrarily  decided 
that  her  complexion  should  be  considered 
"  light '' ;  and  the  plantation  knew  well  that 
it  would  be  little  worth  any  negro's  while  to 
dispute  the  point. 

All  through  her  married  life  she  had  car- 
ried the  colour  question  with  her.  When- 
ever a  child  had  been  conning  to  her,  she 
had  prayed  the  same  fervent  prayer,  with 
the  same  fervent  intensity — 

"  Oh  !  Lawd,  I  gwine  acks  yo'  ter  make 
it  der  lightest  cullud  darky  yo'  eber  made 
dis  side  ob  Creation.  I  doan  acks  yo'  ter 
make  it  white  like  de  white  folk's  chilluns', 
'case  I  doan  want  ter  tax  yo'  powers,  ner 
raise  der  envy  ob  de  oder  cabins ;  an'  I 
not  gwin  ter  pick  an'  choose,  'case  yo'  sho' 
know  best  fer  de  cullud  folk  an*  de  white 
folk;  •bu';:  stritch  a  pint  fo'  Dinah.  Lawd, 
an'  make  it  yaller-complected.  Usen  yo' 
lightest  brush,,  and  doan  be  too  parseverin' 
wid  dat  ugly  dark  colour."  But  the  Crea- 
tor of  little  darky  babies  did  "  parsever," 
without  altering  His  methods  by  one  shade, 
and  such  a  denial  of  her  hopes  would  have 
disheartened  anv  one  but  Dinah.  Each 
little  piccaninny  came  into  the  world 
darker  and  glossier  than  the  one  before  it, 
and  with  none  of  the  desired  "  lightness  " 
except  in  the  eyeballs  and  nails.  Yet  over 
and  over  again  Dinah  expected  a  miracle 
to  be  worked  in  her  favour,  and  old  Aunt 
Moriah.  who  came  in  at  such  times,  would 
shake  her  head  and  say  :  "  Sho,  honey,  yo' 
gotten  der  fever  an'  yo'  light  in  yo'  head, 
talkin'  dat-a-way.  WKlte  ain't  no  suitable 
cullur  fer  niggers,  and  'Lijah  dar  doan 
hab  no  use  for  sech  jx)'  trash,"  and  she 
would  make  a  certain  sure  charm  to  disj^l 
such  unwholesome  fancies,  and  tie  it  round 
her  patient's  dusky  neck. 

In  spite  of  his  weakly  body  and  sham'b- 
ling  gait,  Dinah  had  chosen  'I.ijah  for  her 
husband,  as  being  the  lightest-coloured  of 
all  her  admirers,  and  now,  as  she  sat  by 
his  bedside,  the  colour-question  was  still 
uppermost  in  her  mind.  She  had  just  told 
him  that  he  would  soon  be  a  nigger  no 
longer: — "'case  der  gwine  be  no  colour 
up  in  Heben,  'T.ijah  ;  and  yo'  gwine  be  as 
white  as  yo'  haar  all  ol^er  up  dar."  But 
'Lijah  had  evinced  a  terrible  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm,— his  tired  brain  fought  shy  of 
these  new  heavenly  innovations.  The 
familiar    was    w^hat    'he    craved — Dinah's 
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dark  face  bending  over  him,  and  Dinah's 
dark  hands  to  comfort  him ;  and  he  had 
asked  with  sudden  alarm,  "  How  yo'  gwine 
know  yo*  ole  man  den,  Dinah?*'  And 
Dinah  had  wept  at  the  question  with  all  the 
abandon  of  her  dramatic  southern  nature, 
vividly  picturing  herself  embracing  a 
whitened,  shining  'Lijah,  transformed  at 
last  into  the  .secret  ideal  of  her  imagina- 
tion. She  did  not  press  'him  to  share  her 
rapture.  It  would  come  soon  enough — 
"  'case  it  am  de  gospel  trufe,"  she  said  to 
•herself,  and  the  certainty  gave  her  patience. 
Just  now  her  mind  had  settled  down  to  re- 
view the  intermediate  stages  that  must  in- 
ter\'ene  before  that  great  con-summattion 
should  be  reached.  An  idea  had  been 
gaining  ground  in  her  mind  for  days.  It 
'had  been  hatching  in  the  slow,  tedious  pro- 
cesses of  disease,  and  now  full-fledged  she 
had  given  it  out  to  the  reluctant  *Lijah.  "  I 
not  gwine  to  bury  yo'  like  dem  low-down, 
no'-count  niggers ;  I  gwine  to  get  you  a 
white  monvment,  same  as  de  white  folks 
'habj,  an'  eberyt'ink  proper."  And  'Lijah 
ihad  been  as  conservatively  uneasy  at  this 
prospect  as  at  the  other,  and  had  feebly 
disclaimed  all  wish  for  so  unusual  a  dis- 
tinction. His  thoughts  had  carried  him  up 
to  the  little  coloured  burying-ground  on  the 
hill,  where  he  would  lie,  perhaps,  with  old 
Mammy  at  his  elbow  and  Black  Pompey 
at  his  feet,  and  the  dark  earth  over  ihim ; 
and  he  -blinked  and  shuffled  as  though  the 
very  thought  of  the  staring  whilteness 
above  him  was  too  much  for  his  tired  old 
eyes. 

But  the  idea,  once  started,  grew  in 
Dinah's  breast.  It  assuaged  her  grief  in 
a  wonderful  way ;  and  as  it  increased  on 
her  side  with  voluble  strides,  so  it  in- 
creased in  visible  terrors  to  the  old  man. 
"  I  doan  want  no  white  monyment,  Dinah," 
die  pleaded  piteously ;  "  A  spectable  nigger 
doan  hab  no  use  for  sech  white  trash  a -top 
o'  him."  Dinah  was  not  to  be  turned  from 
her  purpose  by  such  poor  scruples.  Her 
pride  grew.  She  spoke  of  it  to  the  other 
cabins  and  calculated  how  much  of  her  sav- 
ings it  would  require.  It  blnnded  her  to 
'Lijah's  critical  state,  and  she  moved  alx>ut 
his  sick-room  quite  cheerfully.  "  Yo*  gwine 
ter  hab  de  l>8st  white  monyment  I  can  gib 
yo,"  she  said  soothiingly,  "  an'  I  gwine  ter 
'spar  no  'spence.  I  'low  it  gwine  to  lie  jest 
as  c'rect  as  de  white  folks  hab ;  an'  dis  berv 


day  I  gwine  down  der  ribber  ter  Caleb  to 
acks  'bounten  de  stone.** 

After  his  wife  had  set  off  on  her  antici- 
patory errand,  'Lijah  lay  and  shivered 
helplessly.  Cold  sweats  broke  out  upon 
ihim  at  the  thought  of  it ;  but  he  had  never 
disputed  -his  wife's  authority :  he  had 
obeved  her  all  his  life,  "same  as  de  chil- 
luns."  Despair  seized  upon  him,  as  he 
saw  himself  in  the  negroes'  burial-lot, 
among  familiar  companions,  but  singled 
out  from  them  all  bv  that  awful  white 
burden.  A  terrifying  thought  took  posses- 
sion of  his  scared  senses.  "  When  day 
Angels  come  fo'  de  darkies  on  de  'Recbion 
Mornin'  dey  neber  gwine  look  fer  no  nigger 
under  dat  dar  white  stone,  'case  dey  neber 
gwine  'spicion  ole  'Lijah's  a-lying  down 
dar";  and  he  saw^  himself  still  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  Death,  his  rest  unbroken,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  plantation  rose  gloriously 
into  the  free  air  with  harps,  and  crowns, 
and  wings,  h'imself  left  out,  the  Heaven 
of  this  homely  imagination  complete  with- 
out him  ;  and  no  one  to  say  :  "  Wah  am  ole 
'Lijah?"  then.  The  dying  man  worked 
himself  up  dnto  a  frenzy  of  despair,  as  he 
saw  the  white  impediment  barring  him 
from  the  skies.  The  hunted  feeling  of  a 
sick  animal  came  over  him — the  longing  to 
steal  away  and  die  alone  and  in  secret, 
where  no  one  might  find  him  and  subject 
him  to  the  stigma  of  "  the  white  mony- 
ment." The  sands  of  life  were  nearly  run, 
but  Time  stood  still  for  'Lijah's  last  action. 
His  pulse  rose  higher  and  higher,  and 
delirium  ran  in  his  veins  as  the  old  negro, 
with  a  supreme  effort,  staggered  to  bis  feet 
in  his  long,  trailing  bed-clothes,  and  witih 
momentary  strength  fled  out  of  the  little 
cabin  that  had  sheltered  him  all  his  life. 
On,  on  he  flew,  pursued  by  a  vision  of  that 
white  horror,  stumbling  and  swaying 
across  the  valley,  and  along  the  little  path- 
way up  into  the  concealment  of  the  woods, 
until  the  sudden  flame  flickered  out,  and  he 
faltered  and  fell  with  one  last  gasp,  face 
forward,  bis  g(X>d  dark  cheeJlv  at  rest  for 
ever  upon  the  good  dark  earth. 

The  sunset  was  on  'Lijah's  side,  without 
so  much  as  a  shred  of  white  anywhere  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  any  coloured  child,  as 
it  flamed  and  burned  and  glowed  in  a 
triumph  of  colour.  It  turned  the  quiet 
woods  into  a  chafelle  ardente,  and  lighted 
up  the  level  reaches  of  the  long  river  wind- 
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ing  under  the  low  Virg^lnian  hills,  where 
the  rainbow  hung  like  spun  glass,  and  the 
thunder  played  with  the  forked  lightning 
in  the  quick  changes  of  the  passionate 
southern  weather.  Colour  everywhere, 
above  and  below,  in  bars  of  amber  and 
orange  and  rose ;  and  in  such  a  chariot  of 
fire  was  'Lijah's  spirit  freed. 

Consternation  and  dismay  reigned  in  the 
Quarter  when  'Lijah's  absence  was  dis- 
covered, and  Dinah,  fresh  from  her  tran- 
sactions with  Caleb,  came  home  to  the 
empty  cabin  to  find  those  transactions  ren- 
dered null  and  void  by  the  total  absence  of 
a  living  or  a  dead  'Lijah.  With  a  sudden 
reversal  of  all  her  'hoj)es,  she  saw  'Lijah 
fallen  into  the  river,  and  no  grave  or 
funeral  or  "  white  monyment  "  possible, 
and  herself  in  the  unprecedented  and 
awful  position  of  a  widow  mourning,  with 
no  grave  to  mourn  over. 

Search-parties  were  quickly  formed,  and 
the  whole  plantation  ranged  far  and  wide 
all  night  to  find  the  wanderer.  They  found 
him  at  last  in  a  sweet  wild  nook  of  Nature, 
where  no  axe  had  'been  laid  to  the  root  of 
any  tree,  and  they  bore  htim  with  troubled 
dark  faces  back  to  his  own  cabin,  where 
even  Dinah  forgot  for  a  moment  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  Death  to  take  back  to  her 
arms  the  little  old  man's  lifeless  body — the 
shrivelled  brown  husk  of  what  had  once 
been  lover,  husband,  and  life-long  com- 
panion. 

But  with  the  restoration  of  'lija'h's  body 
came  the  restoration  of  Dinah's  hopes.  The 
aspirations  that  had  been  so  nearly  cheated 
of  their  fulfilment  came  back  with  renewed 
force ;  and  the  awed  plantation  saw  for  the 
fir^  time  in  coloured  history  a  white  stone 
set  upon  a  negro's  grave.  It  created  a 
wide  stir  in  uneasy  dusky  circles,  and 
'Lijah  came  into  a  sympathetic  prominence 
which  had  nev'er  been  his  in  his  life-time. 

So  little  does  the  child  of  Afric  trace 
a  logical  sequence  in  the  events  of  his  daily 
life  that  Dinah  had  r.ever  connected 
'Lijah's  flight  with  her  own  openly  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  "  the  white  monyment." 
She  had  put  it  all  down  to  "de  fever,"  an 
all-sufficient  explanation  that  amply  covers 
the  vagaries  of  the  sick  in  the  negro  mind  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  subsequent  behaviour 
of  'Lijah  under  "  the  white  monyment,'* 
and  the  trouble  that  arose  therefrom,  was 
inexplicable  to  her,  and  quite  unforseen. 


Xeedfess  to  sav,  the  whole  Quarter  was 
on  'Lijah's  side,  partly  from  superstition 
and  partly  as  a  protest  against  Dinah's 
overweening  pride.  When  she  went 
"  visit  in'  de  daid,"  she  openly  disdained 
other  humble  resting-places,  and  plainly 
treated  the  whole  burial-plot  as  a  mere 
background  and  set-off  to  her  own  gleam- 
ing "  white  monyment." 

In  her  "  first  mo'nin'  "  no  one  ventured 
to  say  anything  to  the  widow,  but  when  the 
period  of  *'  second  mo'nin'  "  had  begun, 
coloured  etiiquette  03uld  stand  the  strain  no 
longer,  and  stray  remarks  came  quicklv 
round  to  Dinah's  ears.  Her  lx)ast  that  she 
had  "gotten  'Lijah  a  grave  same's  de  white 
folk  hab,"  that  had  passed  up  till  now 
with  no  other  comment  but  the  dismal  roll- 
ing of  black  eyes  and  heads,  now  met  with 
more  outspoken  dissent,  and  'Lijah  h'im^elf 
might  have  been  speaking  through  the 
mouth  of  his  dusky  compatriots,  so  naively 
did  they  sum  up  his  own  feelings  on  the 
subject. 

"  Sho  den,  dat  gwiine  be  no  comfort,  ner 
sot'sfaction  ter  'Lijah,"  they  said  to  the 
oft -repeated  boast,  "  'case  dey  in  sperienced 
Angels  doan  gwine  ter  'be  up  ter  yo'  tricks, 
Dinah.  When  dey  comes  fier  ter  clar  out 
de  graves  at  de  Jedgment  Day,  dey  gwin« 
take  dat  white  monyment  fer  jest  a  play- 
ornament  dat  doan  mean  nothin'  'tall.  Dey 
gwine  argy  dat  dar's  no  sorter  pusson  ber- 
ried dar  whateber,  'case  no  white  pusson'i 
gwine  git  berried  in  our  cimitry,  an'  no 
'spectable  coloured  folks  gwine  ter  git  ber- 
ried under  a  white  monyment ;  an'  dey'll 
leave  out  po'  ole  'Lijah,  an'  he'll  git  no 
'Rection  'tall." 

Then  Dinah,  forgetting  her  "  mo'rkinV 
would  break  out :  "Dees  yo'  blasphemigous 
niggers  tink  de  Lawd  gwine  ter  'low  my 
'Lijah  ter  stay  in  his  grave  when  all  yo' 
wuthless  black  niggers  lis  a-risin'  in  de  air? 
De  Lawd  hab  de  longest  mem'ry  dat  was 
eber  made,  an'  He  doan  gwine  dis'remem- 
ber  my  'Lijah  jest  for  a  pack  o*  no-counts 
like  yo'.  De  Lawd  seed  me  a-putting  dat 
monyment  top  oh  'Lijah,  an'  does  yo'  tink 
he  gwine  ter  ferget  what's  jest  under  his 
nose?  Seems  ter  me,  yo'  takes  de  Lawd 
fer  a  po'  no-count  pusson  same's  yo'-uns, 
an'  yo'  gwine  lam  yo'  mistake  bimeby." 

Then  came  sinister  rumours  that  'Lijah 
"  walked."  No  dark  head  would  be  seen 
near  the  'burjnng-ground  after  dark ;  and 
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uneasy  black  eyes  and  heads  rolled  at  the 

mention  of  it. 

"  He  doan  git  no  rest,"  they  told  Dinah, 
"what  wid  de  weight,  an'  de  whiteness,  an' 
de  peculamess — a  free  nigger  like  'Lijah 
ain't  cusiomed  ter  lie  kep'  down  by  a 
stone  i  it  sho'  hurts  his  feelin's." 

Dinah  looked  out  across  the  tobacco- 
fields,  and  wished  'Lijah  would  hav-e  a 
more  "  resignated  "  mind.  She  resorted  to 
all  the  palliatives  she  knew  of  for  an  un- 
quiet spirit ;  and  the  convenient  white  arms 
of  the  monumental  cross  became  the  ready 
repositfiry  of  a  miscellaneous  colleciion  of 
charms  and  symbols,  all  calculated  to  in- 
duce mortuary  reix)se.  Dinah  had  been 
prepared  for  "  de  envy  ob  de  oder  cabins," 
but  she  was  chagrined  t<)  find  hew  litlie 
the  distinction  of  the  "white  raonyment" 
impressed  them. 

"Sho,  Dinah,  dat  dar  gra\«  doan  mo'n 
none — looks  like  it  am  a  weddin'  grave, 
not  a  funeral  grave  ;  white  bain't  no  colour 
fer  monin'p"  even  the  politest  women 
of  her  circle  \TOUId  say.  And,  then, 
the  outwardly  bold  but  inwardly  harassed 
widow  would  tum  her  step.s  to  the  burying- 
ground,  and  the  arms  of  ihe  cross  -would 
be  hung  with  bits  of  lilark  rag,  and  crape, 
and  ribbon,  ;*urh  as  Dinah  could  collect  or 
borrow  from  f'irmer  bereavements  in  the 
Quarter  to  lessen  the  bright,  ungrieving 
aspect  of  the  white  emoti<mles5  stone.  At 
last,  so  weakened  did  Dinah  become  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  public  opinion,  that  the 
day  came  when  she  was  even  thankful  to 
find  that  "the  whrite  monyment  "  cast  r 
black  shado\v  ! 

At  first,  when  adverse  reports  of  'Lijah's 
behaviour  reached  her,  she  had  been  oIhIu- 
rate. 

"I  'low  yo"  kin  go  on  jest  as  yo'  likes, 
'Lijah;  1  doan  gwine  ter  waste  all  de 
trouble,  an"  ti'me.  an'  money  I  laid  out  on 
yo';  an'  vo'  gmteii  ter  lie  doivn.  an'  be.ir 
it  Chrisliar>hly.  We  all  dun  got  our  trials 
ter  bear,  an'  life  am  a  far  .'^ight  mo'  trial- 
some  dan  death,  any  way."  fhe  would  say. 
trying  to  keep  up  a  plKlosophir  composure. 
It  surprised  and  perf.lexed  her^this  pas- 
sive re-tistancc  on  the  part  of  the  mee'-:,  de- 
parted 'Lijah,  who  had  n'-vcr  in  life  op- 
posed her  lighte.it  wish,  and  had  always 
deferre<l  to  her  single  opinion.  Now  from 
the  safe  vantage-ground  of  anotlier  world. 
where  no  persuasions,  threats,  or  influence 


CO  I  d  this  poslliii- 

'•  Ms  "mo'n in* 

r  wishes.       It 
"  (  sciedcble "  of  'Lijah. 

"I  La«'d,fix  Lijah  up  so  as  he'll  stay 
quiet,  ;  n'  walk  none.  Tell  him  it's  jest 
bedt  for  dey  oie  chillun«,  an'  he'^  sho' 
I  ter     rest,"    was  Dinah'«    constant 

yer  m  behalf  of  her  refractory  old  hm- 
D;  But  "Lijah  prmeil  mote  and  more 

"o  natious,"  and  ;«.  many  and  gri«vuus 
were  the  inuendoes  -Um  re.iched  his  itiduw, 
that  after  awhile  it  l^gan  to  prey  heavily 
on  Diinahs  spirits.  She  had  had  him 
buried  "  p'op'Iy  " ;  the  minister  of  tf>e  local 
"coloured  rhurdi"  had  delivered  a  funeral 
oration,  the  longest  on  record;  and  the 
whole  plantation  had  helped  at  the  final 
ceremony — yet  the  oppressed  'Lijah  could 
not  rest. 

Dinah  kept  up  s  great  appearance  of  in- 
difference, and  treated  all  remarks  with 
outward  disdain,  but  after  flinging  scorn 
and  defiance  right  mrl  left  at  the  Quarter, 
she  would  wend  her  way  to  the  burying. 
ground,  and  wrest].-  -r;:retly  with  the  pro- 
blem of  "the  -wh/ie  monyment  ■' on  her 
knees. 

"  Lawd,  Land,  jo'  sho'  know  dal  I  Aaan 
^wine  ter  'rect  dis  monvfnent  omen  prides 
Doan  believe  none  .,!,  dem.  Lawd.  I  'pert 
it  fer  my  ole  man  'Lijah  ;  an'  jert  .is  de 
oder  'Lijah  got  hi.v^-.]  up  ter  Het*n  in  a 
charot  ob  fire,  so  T  rirus  my  'Lijah  gwine 
git  to  Heben  qiuck..-r  d,\n  tider  folks  cf  I 
givehima  sorterlif'-iip  n-id  dal  dar  while 
monyment.  I  jesi  'lowed  it  gwlnr  !*■  a 
short  cut  fer  dii  'Lij.ili,  '.ms,--  tic  wur  de 
^lo^vest  nigger  yo'  ii.rr  nml.  .m'  lit-  il.-an 
ha\ie  no  .sorter  chan  jj  -_ur  gU  J.i;  l^iiy  nay 
'thouten  he  can  git  some  sech  'vantage  ter 
pull  him  t'ro'  de  clouds." 

After  this,  Dinah  tried  humouring  the 
dead.  She  sought  the  corrter  of  an  old 
drawer  where  her  few  treasures  were 
stored— such  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  her 
long  married  life  as  the  ravages  of  time 
and  the  borrowing  <r{  friends  had  left  to  her 
aT>d  produced  a  piece  of  her  wedding  veil 
and  an  old  liunoh  of  "  superficial  "  orange 
blossom.  These  were  hung  with  due  cere- 
mony on  the  already  overcrowded  tomb,  to 
take  off  .iny  strangeness  there  might  be. 
and  recoTirile  'Lijah  to  his  position.  Under 
.such  highly-prized  decorations  'Lijah 
might  surely  rest,  and  feel  aj  home;  but 
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peace  was  not  to  be  obtained  even  at  this 
price,  and  all  appeals  to  'Lijah's  better 
feelings  were  in  vain.  Groans  were  heard, 
and  lamentations,  such  as  no  emotional 
dark  mind  could  contemplate  with  com- 
l>osure;  and  'the  rumours  of  them  spread, 
and  disturbed  the  nightly  rest  of  other 
plantations.  The  glory  of  "  the  white 
monyment  "  began  to  fade  even  in  Dinah's 
eyes,  since  Xijah's  inexplicable  behaviour 
had  made  it  so  harrowing  a  failure.  She 
almost  mshed  she  had  buried  him  in  obli- 
vion, in  the  anonymous  rest  of  the  other 
graves. 

"  He  neber  had  no  sorter  pride,"  was  all 
Dinah  could  5ay  in  extenuation  of  his  wil- 
ful I'ijection  of  the  unique  dl.stinction  she 
had  obtained  for  him  at  the  cost  of  all 
her  savings.  Yet  in  the  night-watches  she 
would  cheerfully  have  given  double  this 
sum,  if  she  had  possress-e^d  it,  to  get  "  'Lijah's 
speirit  laid'*  ; — for  'Lijah  haunted  her. 
She  could  not  look  out  into  the  yard  with- 
out .seeing  a  retrospert've  line  of  little 
dark  heads  along  the  fence  like  a  row  of 
blackbirds,  and  'IJjah  among  them,  the 
lightest-hearted  of  the  lot ;  or  venture  un- 
der the  maple  that  spread  its  tliick- 
fingered  leaves  over  the  roof,  without  see- 
ing 'Lijaih  soothing  an  ailing  child  or  de- 
vising 5ome  new  scheme  of  enjoyment  for 
a  healthy  one  in  its  shade.  When  she 
woke  in  the  night,  it  was  again  to  jee 
*Lijah  pacing  the  floor  with  a  teething 
ohild  in  trouble  on  his  shoulder.  After 
setting  an  example  of  connubial  felicity  to 
the  Quarter  for  forty  years,  it  was  hard 
up>on  Dinah  that  she  should  be  "hamted" 
like  the  most  careless  and  faithless  of 
wives,  and  Dinah  felt  the  disgrace.  It 
was  not  as  tho'  she  had  taken  her  "mo'nin' " 
lightly,  like  Keziah,  who  'had  not  so  much 
as  tacked  a  black  bow  on  her  frock  when 
Sambo  died,  whereas  Dinah  had  cast  every - 
th/ing  into  the  dye-pot  without  re^ene ; 
nor  as  tho'  she  had  been  fai'chless  to  his 
memor)\  like  Cassandry,  wh;).  "  smiling  at 
grief,"  had  taken  another  husband  in  the 
incredibly  .short  space  of  two  months ; 
tho*  Dinah  herself  had  had  more  than  one 
"  legnble  "  offer  already,  on  the  strength  of 
her  cooking.  'Lijah  had  had  the  best  of 
treatment  in  his  grave,  and  Dinah's  decor- 
ous behaviour  had  been  a  model  to  the 
slacker  widows  of  the  community.  Yet, 
what  comfort  was  there  in  the  knowledge 


of  her  own  immaculate  widowhood,  if 
'Lijah  ignored  his  post-mortuary  blessings, 
and  haunted  her  just  as  if  she  had  be^jii 
one  of  those  low-class  failures  she  so  de- 
sfjised  in  the  matrimonial  market?  Dinah's 
groans  became  quite  as  awe-inspiring  as 
'Lijah's  subterranean  grief;  and  never  had 
a  couple,  over  the  chasm  of  the  grave,  so 
accordantly  mingled  -their  tears  before. 

It  was  when  the  old  disused  wooden 
cradle  in  the  corner  started  mysteriously 
rocking  of  its  own  accord,  impelled  as  she 
well  knew  by  the  invisible  black  foot  of 
the  best  father  on  the  estate  (in  his  time, 
that  Dinah  finally  gave  way.  Her  suscep- 
tible nature  could  stand  the  strain  of  these 
mute  appeals  no  longer,  and  in  tears  and 
pain  her  idol  was  relinquished. 

When  Dinah  accepted  the  inev^itable,  so 
hard  a  task  for  all  poor  mortals  of  what- 
ever colour,  she  accepted  it  in  no  half- 
hearted fashion.  With  the  easy  re-adjust- 
ment and  lavish  acceptance  of  her  quick- 
moving  race,  she  flung  all  her  ardour  into 
the  task  of  renunciation,  wreathing  it  round 
with  flowers  of  eloquence,  and  picturesque 
flights  of  self-condemnation. 

"  It  am  my  *settin'  sin,"  s'he  promptly  ac- 
knowledged ;  "  an'  de  Debil  come  temptin' 
po'  Dinah  wid  his  ole  paint-box,  an'  sorter 
disinfected  me,  'case  white  am  sech  a  lubly 
colour.  He  doan  tempt  old  Dinah  wid  his 
common  y  a  Hers  an'  reds,  but  he  knowed  dat 
de  white  gwine  fetch  d's  chile  quick  sho'.'* 

And  then  .since  action  runs  hard  on 
resolution,  in  simple  minds,  the  repentant 
Dinah  took  steps  to  pacify  'Lijah  that  very 
day. 

The  sunset  glowed  and  burned  and 
flamed  in  a  triumph  of  colour,  just  as  it 
had  done  on  the  night  that  'Lijah  had  fled 
into  the  wfKwls,  without  .so  much  as  a  shred 
of  white  anywhere  to  remind  Dinah  of  her 
besetting  sin,  when  she  started  forth  out  of 
her  lot,  with  a  little  swing-pot  in  one  hand 
and  a  large  white-wa.shing  brush  in  the 
other.  If  you  Inok  in  the  pot,  you  will  see, 
however,  that  it  contains  no  wh'tewash,  but 
what  Dinah  in  unregenerate  davs  would 
certainly  have  called  "  De  DebiTs  own 
colour."  She  threaded  her  way  ponder- 
ously down  by  the  corn-brakes,  where  the 
field-hands  were  at  work,  and  cros.siing  the 
creek  by  the  bridge,  climbed  slowly  up  the 
other  side  to  the  "coloured"  burying- 
ground. 
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The  whke  cross  shone  like  a  beacon  from 
afar,  but  Dinah  3aw  it  through  renuncia- 
tory tears. 

•*  I'jft  come,  'Lijah,"  she  saad,  '*  Vs  come." 
Then  she  settled  henself  down  to  work. 
The  brush  twirled  round  in  the  soft  black 
mixture,  ancl  then,  finst  one  shining  arm  of 
the  Cros5,  and  then  the  other  underwent 
a  gloomy  transformation.  Dinah  -worked 
her  way  right  down  to  the  l)ase,  with  soft 
passage  to  and  fro  of  the  pliant  brus-h,  un- 
til the  "  monynvent  "  matched  her  own  sable 
cheeks.  No  one  could  say  the  grave  did 
not  "  mo'n  prop'ly  "  now.  In  its  present 
profundity  of  glcx>m  it  seemed  to  mourn 
for  the  whole  burial-yard  collectively;  as 
(if  every  tear,  ami  sigh,  and  heart-ache  that 
had  even  been  felt  there  had  concentrated 
itself,  and  found  outward  expressions  in  its 
depth  of  unimpeachable  blackness'.  It 
suspired  with  dusky  grief,  striking  a  new 
chord  of  'harmony  and  peace  an  this  little 
God's   Acre   of    the    coloured  race,  which 


even  Dinah  in  the  throes  of  renunciation 
could  not  but  feel. 

"  lUack  folks  hab  got  ter  stay  black,  an* 
white  folks  hab  got  ter  stay  white,  and  only 
de  Lawd  can  change  dem,  I  reckon,*'  was 
the  biological  law  that  Dinah's  dark  mind 
had  finally  grasped. 

She  finished  her  task,  heated  and  breath- 
less, but  beaming  \vith  content. 

"  Now,  yo'  kin  jest  gwi  ter  rest,  Xijah, 
honey,  till  de  'Rection  Day;  an'  den  in  de 
twinklin'  ob  an  eye,  dat  black  paint  gwints 
ter  come  off  dat  dar  cross,  an'  off  ob  yo'  an' 
me.  I  gwine  ter  wait  der  Law-d's  own 
time  an*  I  gwine  be  in  no  rush  'tall  'bout 
it." 

After  the  conversion  of  "the  white 
monyment  "  into  a  black  one,  a  second  ser- 
vice was  held,  and  a  second  oration  was 
delivered  by  'way  of  formal  recantation. 
Then  the  plantation  went  back  to  its  ordi- 
nary routine,  and  Nature,  justified  of  her 
coloured  children,  was  at  peace. 
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LOVE  AND  SORROW 

By  ;•   DRINKWATER 


GUARDING  the  gates  of  birth, 
Silent  two  forms  stand  alone, 
One  of  the  breath  of  earth, 

Ami  one  of  the  great  unknown ; 
As  deep  the  world  is  awed 

To  the  new-born  soul  they  move. 
One  of  Sorrow  the  lord, 
And  one  the  ladv  of  Love. 


Man  sees  them  not,  nor  dreams 

Of  their  gifts  of  life  and  death, 
When  first  the  earth-light  beams, 

And  he  feels  the  earth-wind's  breath; 
A  fairy  voice  he  hears, 

And  a  spirit  charm  he  feels — 
Till  knowledge,  bom  of  years, 

The  lord  of  Sorrow  reveals. 


Moving  with  silent  tread. 

Each  a  bumming  bowl  doth  hold. 
One  that  is  wrought  of  lead. 

And  one  that  is  beaten  gold ; 
The  leaden  bowl  is  filled 

With  tears  from  all  ancient  c>trife, 
Fa>:ii  love's  gold  lx>wl  is  spilled 

The  crvstal    water  of  life. 


And  pre-ordained  by  fate 

Each  man  drains  the  leaden  bowl, 
And  learns  of  grief  and  hate, 

Of  sin  and  travail  of  soul; 
Weeping  and  bitter  woe. 

Deep-drawn   from  the  under  worrd. 
Envy,  of  peace  the  foe, 

From  the  topmost  heaven  hurled. 

And  none  can  soothe  the  pain. 

Or  the  hell -wrought  suff 'ring  calm, 
Or  bring  sweet  bliss  again, 

Sa\^  Lo\-e  with  her  healing  balm ; 
Patient  she  waits  tUl  man 

Shall  fe^^l  her  pre><enct  West 
Waits  a  year  or  a  *jx*n. 

Till  ha  HHkM  Kar  boaom't  latt 


r   RELilJUARY. 


PUBLIC  museums  and  private  collec- 
tions are  filled  with  treasures  of 
Spanish  art,  and  yet  on  almost  every 
day,  in  recent  years,  has  a  new  marvel 
been  unearthed  from  its  hiding  place  in 
some  once  famous  cathedral  or  convent. 

But  this  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  millionaire-collector,  the  curio 
hunter  and  the  connoisseur  must  see's 
happier  hunting  fields  ;  for  an  edict  has 
lately  gone  forth  from  the  government 
of  King  Alfonso  XIII.  forbidding  the 
lurther  «ale  of  these  relics  of  Spain's 
glorious  past. 

Comparatively  litths  is  left  to  her,  but 
to  those  who  know  the  history  ot  her 
downfall  it  is  a  wonder  that  so  much 
has  escaped  the  sacrilegious  vandalism 
of  the  invader  and  the  indifference  or, 
perhaps,  the  impecuniosity  ol  her  sons. 

Seiior  Juan  F.  Rlaiio  in  his  history  of 
Spanish  Art  tells  us  that  when  the  foreign 
invaders  plundered  the  Escorial,  they 
broke  open  the  jewelled  caskets  of  rock 
crystal  and  gold  and  silver  and,  throw- 
ing the  relics  they  contained  into 
baskets  which  they  gave  back  to  the 
monks,  they   gathered  up  the  precious 


stones  and  other  jewels  and  filled  tettJ 
carts  with  them.     And  this 

single  instani^e.  Some  idea  of  the  fabu- 
lous wealth  o(  Spain,  of  the  treasures  of 
Art  in  her  churches  and  cathedrals  m 
the  days  of  her  grandeur,  can  be 
gathered  by  a  glance  at  the  early  books 
of  travel.  We  learn  from  one  traveller 
of  the  XVIth  century  that  the  gigantic 
carved  sideboards  of  the  noblemen  and 
their  banqueting  tables  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  massive  gold  and  silver 
plate.  If  this  could  be  said  o(  the  laity, 
we  can  imagine  what  the  treasures  of 
the  church  must  have  been  in  a  country 
where  rich  and  poor,  monarch  and  sub- 
ject, artist  and  artisan  gave  of  their 
best  to  God. 

The  cathedral  of  Toledo  was  among 
the  most  richly  endowed,  and  another 
traveller  visiting  Spain  about  this  time 
writes  of  it:  "The  cathedral  is  rich  in 
treasures  and  full  of  numberless  eccle- 
siastical ornaments  and  other  objects 
left  to  the  church  by  different  Ki 
archbishops.  There  is  much  cloth  of 
gold  and  many  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  and  among  other  things  mon- 
strances and  tabernacles  to  hold  the 
body    of  Christ,    entirely    of    gold    and 
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FIG.     2.         SILVER-GILT    MONSTRANCE     SET 
WITH    JEWELS. 

silver,  with  jewels  on  every  side,  said  to 
be  worth  30,000  ducats." 

Not  less  rich  were  the  cathedrals  ol 
Santiago,  of  Oviedo,  of  LeBn  and 
Seville,  and  the  church  of  Granada 
which  i  full  of  the  sumptuous  gifts  ol 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  This  reign,  in- 
deed, saw  the  birth  of  the  Art  of  Spam 
which  reached  its  apogee  in  the  days  of 
Charles  V.  and  continued  to  flourish 
under  his  son  Philip  11.,  in  spite,  or 
perhaps  because,  ol  Torquemada  and 
his  "  Auloda-fes,"  (or  in  all  Christendom 
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then,  and  in  Spain   more   particularly,  ' 
Art  and  Religion  were  one. 

The  conquest  of  Granada  was  the  pav- 
ing stone,  as  it  were,  for  as  Sir  WilHanj' 
Stirling  Maxwell  tells  us  "  it  was  not  until 
that  chivalrous  host  had  sung  its  solemn 
'  Te  Deum  '  "-till  the  "  Grand  Cardinal 
arrayed  in  vestments  embroidered  by 
the  fair  and  pious  hands  of  the  Queen, 
had  said  the  iirst  Mass  within  the 
mosque  of  the  Alhambra  that  Spain 
enjoyed  the  peace  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  Art."  And  speaking  of  Isa- 
bella, he  continues  :  "  She  built  and  en- 
dowed churches,  and  worked  chasubles 
and  dalmatics  and  processional  banners 
for  (he  clergy."  Of  these  chasubles 
dalmatics  with  their  wealth  of  gold 
silver,  and  jewels,  and  fairy-like 
broidery  I  shall  speak  later  on,  for  the 
chisel  of  the  goldsmith  must  take  pre- 
cedence over  the  needle  and  the  loom. 

And  who  were  these  master  gold- 
smiths, wlifse  skill  and  cunning  in  their 
art  we  so  admire  ?  Very  little,  indeed, 
is  known  of  them.  A  few  great  names 
have  come  dov.-n  to  us,  such  as  Juan 
d'Arphe,  a  native  of  Germany,  who 
settled  in  Lton  early  in  the  XVth 
century,  and  founded  a  family  of  cele- 
brated goldsmiths  there.  The  name  of 
Fra  Juan  de  Segovie,  a  Jeronymite 
monk,  was  also  famous  in  the  XVth 
century  for  his  exquisitely  delicate  work. 
But  very  few  ol  their  productions 
remain,  for  the  good  people  of  the 
middle  ages,  unlike  ourselves,  had  not 
the  chIu  da  /■assi,  and  unbiushingly 
melted  down  the  most  precious  handi- 
work to  have  it  remoulded  in  the  latest 
mode  of  the  moment.  However,  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Arplie's  has  defied 
the  "  whips  and  scorns  of  time."  It  is  a 
Gothic  custodia,  with  an  inner  shrine 
of  pure  gold.  "  The  whole,"  Sir  Williaoi 
Stirling  Maxwell  writes,  -  is  a  dazzling 
maze  of  fretwork  and  pinnacles,  flying 
liutiresses,    pierced    parapets,    and    ea- 
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riched  niches,  amongst  which  are 
distribuled  two  hundred  and  sixty 
exquisite  statuettes." 

Of  the  illustrations  roproducecJ  liere. 
Figure  2  is  a  photograph  oi"  a  mons- 
trance or  cuslodia  found  in  an  old 
monastery  in  Spain.  These  monstrances 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  art  of  two 
centuries.  The  word  cuslodia  may  sig- 
nifj'  in  Spanish  either  a  tabernacle  or  a 
monstrance,  which  latter  is  .'Jometimes 
called  a  viril,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
custodia  proper. 

Fig.  2  dales  from  the  XVIth  century, 
and  is  of  most  elaborate  and  intricate 
workmanship,  the  delicate  carving  and 
endless  variety  of  design  forming 
the  setting  for  a  multitude  of  pre- 
cious stones,  of  rubies,  diamonds, 
emeralds,  sapphires,  garnets  and  to- 
pazes. 

The  monstrance  or  custodia  in  which 
the  consecrated  host  is  exposed  has 
always  been  made  of  the  richest 
materials  and  executed  by  the  ablest 
and  most  skilful  artists  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Christian  church,  when  it 
usually  took  the  form  of  a  dove,  on 
whose  breast  the  host  was  exposed. 
These  dove-shaped  monstrances  may 
still    be    seen,     either     in     the     Cluny 


Museum    in   Paris, 
Amiens. 

The  early  Christi 
the  art  of  synibn!i:,ni 
ornaments  and  vestn 
apparent  in  the  form 


■  the   Museui 


in  their  liturgical 
cnts-  This  is  very 
of  their  relirjuaries 
which  were  not  nnfrequently  lashioned  in 
the  shape  of  the  relic  tliey  cuntained. 
The  head  of  St.  Candide  in  the  church  ot 
St.  Maurice  d'Azaune  is  contained  in  a 
reliquary  in  the  form  of  a  bust  of  this 
saint.  The  same  church  possesses  an 
arm  of  St.  Bernard  m  a  casket,  in  the 
form  of  an  arm  raised  in  benediciioii. 
A  bone  of  the  foot  of  St.  Alard  was 
placed  in  a  reliquary  sliapaJ  ,ike  a  foot, 
which    may    be     seen    at     the    Cluny 


of 


FIG.    3.       GOTHIC   SILVER    CENSER. 

Museum.  The  number  of  re  ics  once 
to  be  found  in  the  Kscorial,  and  other 
churches  and  monasteries  in  Spain,  is 
almost  inconceivable,  and  as  each  was 
duly  enshrined  ia  a  priceless  cas'iet,  it 
follows  that  the  goldsmths  of  Spain 
were  not  long  idle.  Precious  relics  were 
brought  10  Philip  II.  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  to  tax  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  the  artisti  in  devising  a  fitting  resii  ig 
place  for  them. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
treasures  were  the  tower  of  gold  and 
jasper  containing  a  muscle  of  St.  Law- 
rence,   and    the     small    statue    of    St. 
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Michael,  entirely  of  diamonds,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Valencia.  The  most  com- 
mon form  foi  these  reliquaries  wns  a 
little  silver  gilt  shrine,  a  perfect  minia- 
ture of  the  Gothic  architccti:i';  of  the 
period. 

Fig.  I  of  the  present  collcclioii  is  a 


silver  gilt  reliquary  that  might  be  called 
an  offshoot  of  this  style,  composed  as  it 
is  of  tiers  of  Gothic  spires  and  arches. 

The  silver  censer,  however  {Fig.  3),  is 
more  like  a  miniature  church  in  its 
perfect  imilation  of  the  great  stone  piles 
of  spires,  ogivales,  and  gargoyles  ol  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  cathedral  of  Seville  possesses 
a  unique  censer  in  gold,  interesting 
from  the  tact  that,  according  to  tradi* 
tion,  it  was  made,  together  with  a  gold 
cross  belonging  to  the  Cathedral,  from 
a  nugget  of  gold  presented  by  Christo- 
pher Columbus  on  his  return  from  the 
New  World. 

An  early  form  of  ciborium  or  coupatt, 
as  it  is  called  in  Spain  (another  form 
ot  custodia  in  the  shape  of  a  coveied 
chalice)  can  be  seen  among  the  trea- 
sures of  the  coUection  at  the  Spanish 
Art  Gallery,  in  London,  belonging  to  a 
whole  set  of  church  plate  of  the  XVth 
century,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  donor, 
the  Duque  de  Frias. 

The  IJritish  Museum  possesses  an 
enamelled  ciborium  which,  though  be- 
longing to  another  style  and  period. 
also  beats  the  arms  of  the  House  of 
Frias,  and,  curiously  enough,  was  once 
treasured  in  the  same  convent  in  Spaia 
Irom  which  came  the  set  above-nieD- 
tiotied. 

The  two  crosses  here  reproduced 
must  be  studied  closely  for  alt  (he 
delicacy  of  their  tracery  and  carvirg  to 
be  properly  appreciated. 

Fig.  +,  a  brass  crucifix  of  the  XVI  Ith 
century,  owes  its  beauty  principally  to 
the  happy  effect  ol  the  cut  nuggets  of 
coral  studded  over  the  brass  back- 
giound.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  beauti* 
fully  carved,  and  is  also  of  coral. 

Fig,  5  is  a  processional  cross  in 
bronze  of  the  XVIth  century,  oma- 
nientod  with  enamelled  plates,  and  the 
figure  of  Chr.st  in  silver. 

Another   processional  cross  of  tha 
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same  century,  is  entirely  of  silver. 
The  exquisite  delicacy  and  variety  of 
its  ornament  are  quite  beyond  descrip- 
tion. There  is  a  cioss  in  the  catlicdral 
of  LeSn  almost  identical  in  style  and 
form  with  that  in  this  colleclion. 
An  authority  on  the  art  of  the  gold- 
smiths of  Spain  considers  this  work  as 
typical  of  the  transition  between  the 
Gothic  and  plateresqiie  style  which 
heralded  the  dawn  of  the  XVIth 
century.  Our  author  also  tells  us  that 
the  Spanish  goldsmiths,  who  up  to  that 
time  had  been  inspired  by  the  architec- 
ture of  the  period,  now,  on  the  con- 
trary, influenced  it  in  their  turn,  for 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance  was 
called  in  Spain  plateiesco,  irom  the 
word  piatero,  meaning  goldsmith. 
The  transition  was  gradual,  ior 
Arphe,  the  master  goldsmith,  re- 
cords that  the  Gothic  style  was 
not  wholly  abandoned.  Thus  the 
greater  part  cf  the  works  of  this 
epoch  partake  equally  of  the  two 
periods,  ai;  wllnc^s  the  cross  of 
Lt5n  and  the  one  in  this  collection, 
the  base  of  which  is  unmist;tkably 
Gothic  while  the  upper  portion  is 
decidedly  Renaissance  in  char- 
acter. 

We  will  now  leave  the  gold- 
smiths, and  turn  our  attention  to 
the  looms  of  Almeria  and  Anda- 
lusia, whence  came  the  rich  silk 
and  cloth  of  gold  to  make  those 
costly  vestments  for  the  church, 
the  magnificence  of  which  was  lur- 
ther  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
artistic  pictorial  embroidery. 

There  were,  of  course,  in  those 
days  professional  einhroiderers  as 
well  as  professional  weavers ;  but 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
lovely  work  we  see  was  done  by 
llie  nuns  and  the  Spanish  ladies 
who  followed  the  example  of  their 
good  Queen  Isabella,  and  employed 


their  abundant  leisure  in  these  Pcnelo- 
pean  tasks : — 

■'  And  ye  lovely  ladies 

"  With  your  long  finKres 

"  That  ye  have  silk  and  sandal 

"  To  sowe,  when  tyme  is, 

"  Chasibles  for  chapeleyns 

"  Chirches  to  honour." 
Two  chasubles  are  given  here  as 
fairly  representative  specimens  of  the 
magnificent  vestcnents  in  the  collection 
brought  together  by  the  well-known  ex- 
pert, Mr.  Lionel  Harris,  of  the  Spanish 
Art  Gallery. 

Fig.    6  is  r.  f  (he  rich    red   velvet  for 
whicli    Andalusia    was    famous.     It    be- 
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longs  to  the  XVIth  century.  The 
photograph  has  not  reproduced  the 
peculiar  little  tufts  of  gold  thread  with 
which  it  is  studded,  and  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  velvet  of  tiiat 
peiiud. 


clothes  pictured  all  over  with  subject 
from    the     New     Testament,     causing; 
ancient     Fithers     of    the     church 
severely  reprove  them  for  wearing  thw 
gospel  on  their  backs  instead  of  in  thei 
heads. 

The  chasubles  of  the  firit  priests  c 
Christendom  were  not  the  stiff  ungainly^ 
affairs  they  ]>ecame  later.     They  were 
orij;mally    seamless    circular    pieces   of 
stuff  with  a  hole  for  the  head,  and  when,  j 


The  orphreys  of  this  chasuble  are 
formed  of  embroidered  figures  of  saints 
in  Gothic  niches.  The  custom  of  pic- 
torial embroidery  dates  from  the  verj' 
earliest  days  ol  the  Christian  church, 
and  was  not  restricted  to  ecclesiastical 
ornament.  The  fashionable  ladies  and 
geiithmen    of    Byzantium     wore    their 


worn,  fell  round  the  wearer  in  gracelul 
folds.  They  required  considerable  roani- 
pulation.  however,  to  euable  the  priest 
to  use  his  arms,  hence  their  present 
practical,  if  not  highly  artistic,  form.  ' 
Nevertheless,  the  chasuble  has  never  , 
been  cut  or  seamed,  for,  according  to 
tradition,  "  whole  and  entire  must  it  ba  J 
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FIG.   8.       I^MHROIDERED  PANEL  WITH   LIFELIKE  FIGURES  C 


ANIMALS. 


in  every  part  as  llie  emblem  of  perfect 
Faith."  The  fvnula  ol  the  Remans  was 
the  first  chasuble  which,  from  being 
worn  by  the  olficiating  priests  in  the 
catacombs,  became  a  liturgical  gar- 
ment. The  green  chasuble  of  St. 
Thomas  &  Becket  in  the  cathedral  of 
Sens  is  of  the  original  graceful  form. 

Fig.  7  is  another  valuable  chasuble 
of  the  XVIth  Century,  richly  embroid- 
ered in  gold  and  bearing  the   donor's 

From  the  Xllth  century,  church  vest- 
ments, and  even  lay  garments,  were  pro- 
fusely embroidered  with  arms  and 
heraldic  devicLS.  The  Syon  Cop)e  in 
South  Kensington  Museum  is  a  lovely 
specimen  of  heraldic  embroidery,  not  to 
mention  the  chasuble  in  the  possession 
of  the  church  of  Biville  in  France 
studded  with  the  tieur  de  lys  and  the 
three  towered  castle  of  Castile,  or  that 
of  the  Church  of  Brienon  (Yonne)  decor- 
ated with  orphreys  of  samit  powdeied 
with  the  fleur  de  lys  and  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  Philippe  d'Evreux, 
King  of  Navarre. 


The  arms  of  England,  with  those  of 
other  noble  families,  are  found  even  now, 
we  are  told,  on  vestments.  The  un- 
fortunate Countess  of  Salisbury,  mother 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  was  condemned  for 
high  treasin  lor  no  other  reason  than 
that  a  church  vestment  of  white  silk 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  England, 
was  fuund  i  1  her  wardrobe. 

Animals,  whether  woven  or  embroid- 
ered, are  constantly  portrayed  with  life- 
like accuracy  on  liturgical  vestments  or 
drapeiies,  sometimes  used  syii^liolically, 
at  others  forming  part  of  the  design 
peculiar  to  the  Oriental  looms  from 
which  the  best  stuffs  then  came.  In 
fact,  so  famed  were  these  stuffs  that  the 
Christian  weavers  of  Syria,  and  even 
Sicily  and  Spain,  in  order  to  sell  their 
wares,  did  noi  scruple  to  imitate  the 
Oriental  designs,  even  to  the  mystic 
"homa,"  iir  tret  of  life,  which  was  never 
al>scnt  from  any  textile  fabrics  coming 
from  a  Persian  loom,  and  was  looked 
upon  by  Europeans  as  the  hall-mark  ol 
the  genuine  article. 
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filk  in  t  e  chasuble  of  Saint  Rambert-  hall-mark  of  the  Saracecic  loom  as  the 

Eur-Loire  of  the  Xlth  century.     It  is  of  "Moma"  did  of   the  Persian.      Id    this 

the  old  graceful  lorm,   and  ol  silk  on  collection  an    exceedingly   rare    spaca- 

which  gold  filigree  forms  compartments  men  of  the  XVIth  century  may  be  Mf>> 

lor  two  doves  and  two  lions  rjmpant,  resco-Spanisb  material,  as  the  Saracenic 

aiternaLely    facing    eaih    other.      The  looms  of  Spain  were  called.    However, 


chasuble  o:  St.  Sernin  of  Toulouse  be- 
kngs  to  an  earlier  period,  and  comes 
from  an  Oriental  loom.  It  is  of  rich 
samit,  on  which  exquisitely  coloured 
peacocks  front  each  other  with  the 
mystic  "  lioma  ''  between  them. 

The  eagle,  the  emblem  of  royalty  in 
every  land,  continually  figures  on 
Oriental  or  Chiistian  textiles.  The 
double-headed   eai;le   caiuc    to    be   the 


as  the  double-headed  eagle  and  crown 
which  form  the  design  belong  to  the 
Koyal  arms  of  Ilapsbourg,  it  is  not  im< 
probable  tliat  this  stuff  was  especially 
man ufac lined  for  Charles  V,,  the  more 
so,  that  the  pomegranates  forming  part 
of  the  design  wcie  ever  the  emblems  of 
royalty,  from  their  crests  taking  the  form 
of  a  crown.  Tliis  stulf  is  shot,  or 
changeable    as   they  called    it  in  those 
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days;  one  side  is  red, 
shot  with  yellow,  and 
the  other  yellow,  shct 
wilh  red.  There  are  in 
this  collection  in  Lon- 
don some  170  yards  ol 
this  rare  material  which 
probably  once  adorned 
a  royal  palace. 

An  interesting  speci- 
men of  the  life-like  por- 
trayal of  animals  with 
the  needle  is  seen  in 
Fig.  8.  It  is  but  one  of 
many  panels  dating  fn'm 
the  XVlIth  century,  and 
presents  a  dazzling  floral 
design  ol  pink,  green, 
and  mauve,  gracefully 
twining  round  cock?, 
birds,  butterflies,  p'.li- 
cans,  snakes,  and  other 
animals. 

Another  very  rare  tex- 
tile in  the  Spanish  Art 
Gallery  dates  from  the 
XVth  century.  The  de- 
sign is  formed  of  ruby 
velvet  on  a  gold  ground. 
Though  coming  from  a 
Spanish  Convent,  like 
most  of  the  treasures  in 
the  present  collection,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  ul 
Florentine  origin,  for  the 
design  formed  of  flower- 
ed artichokes  was  pecu- 
liar to  Italy.  Andalusia, 
however,  was  famous  for 
her  velvets,  and  the 
Spanish  velvets  with  the 
design  raised  pile  upon 
pile  were  greatly  prized.  There  is  an 
example  of  ve'vet  similar  to  this  speci- 
men in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  having  the  same  peculiarity  of  the 
little  loops  of  gold  thread. 

Fig.  10  is  part  of  a  stole  showing  the 

Ko.  98.    JdIj.  190B. 


figure  ol  a  saint  embroidered  in  gold  nm] 
colours,  and  dates  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  XN'th  century.  The  side  is  a 
narrow  vestment  worn  round  the  neck 
of  the  officiating  priest,  and  is  sym- 
bolical of  the  yoke  of  Cnrist.     It  gene- 
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rally  matches  the  other  vestments  of  a 
set,  which  usually  consist  of  a  chasuble, 
a  dalmatic,  a  cope,  altar  frontal,  and 
smaller  items.  We  are  told  that  the 
cathedral  of  Toledo  possesses  about 
forty  sets  of  vestments  all  exquisitely 
embroidered.  The  stole  is  usually 
edged  with  a  fringe  of  gold  and  precious 
stones,  but  a  very  curious  custom  in  the 
early  church  was  that  of  edging  both 
stole  and  maniple  with  little  bells,  pre- 
sumably to  call  the  attention  of  the 
faithful  to  the  solemn  moments  cf  the 
Mass,  for,  as  Pope  Gregory  writes, 
*'  The  lei's  are  the  voice  cf  him,  who  in 
God's  name  ii  both  apt  to  teach  and 
I  old  to  rt  buke," 

A  cope  dating  from  the  seventeenth 
century  is  another  notable  treasure  in 
this  Gallery.  A  cope  is  a  very 
ample  and  majestic  vestment  used  on 
solemn  occasions.  It  was  originally 
called  pluviale,  from  its  having  been 
worn  by  the  priests  in  the  early  days  of 
the  chuich  as  a  protection,  during  pro- 
cessions, from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

No  picture  could  adequately  render 
the  grace  of  its  voluminous  folds,  the 
bright  peculiar  green  of  the  rich  velvet 
that  three  centuries  have  not  tarnished  ; 
the  dazzling  maze  of  design,  or  the 
beautifully-assorted  colours  of  the  em- 
broidered flowers,  butterflies,  and  birds, 
as  fresh  as  if  the  last  stitch  had  been 
put  but  yesterday  ?  It  comes  upon  us 
as  we  handle  this  lovely  old-time  handi- 
work, that  such  efforts  and  patience 
could  only  be  the  outcome  of  a  very 
perfect  and  childlike  faith.  Every  stitch 
was  a  labour  of  love  to  those  cloistered 
nuns,  and  the  noble  dames  and  maidens 
in  their  bowers. 

The  lace  Alb,  Fig.  9,  with  which  I 
shall  close  this  paper,  is  yet  another 
example  of  inconceivable  patience  and 
skill.     It  is  a  heavy  whitQ  thread  lace  of 


a  very  intricate  and  close  design  in 
arabesque.  Its  great  value  arises 
principally  from  the  unusual  width  of 
the  flounce,  which  is  unique  of  its  kind. 
An  Alb  answering  to  this  description 
once  belonged  to  the  treasury  of  the 
cathedral  of  Grenada,  and  was  stated 
by  Mrs.  Pailiser,  the  great  authority  on 
lace,  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  But  unfortunately  it  was 
proved  by  Seiior  Juan  F.  Riauo  to  be  of 
a  later  date. 

'  Mrs.  Palliser  tells  us  that  Cardinal 
Newman  informed  her  that  he  had 
officiated  in  this  alb  which  was  valued 
at  10,000  crowns.  Whether  the  alb 
reproduced  here  is  the  identical  one 
under  discussion  or  not,  it  certainly 
came  from  Spain,  and  Senor  Riaiio's 
opinion  on  the  lace  alb  of  Granada  will 
not  seem  amiss  here.  '*  Notwithstand- 
ing "  he  writes  "the  opinion  of  so  com- 
petent an  authority  as  Mrs.  Palliser,  I 
doubt  the  statement,  finding  no  proof  to 
support  it,  that  thread  lace  of  very  fine 
or  artistic  kind  was  ever  made  in  Spain. 
The  lace  alb  which  is  mentioned  to 
prove  this  as  existing  at  Granada,  and 
said  to  be  a  gift  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  is,  in  reality,  Flemish  lace  of 
the  XVIIth  century.  The  c  a  uble  and 
other  splendid  ecclesiastical  vestments 
embrcidered  on  crimson  velvet  were 
certainly  the  gifts  of  these  monarchs, 
and  if  Cardinal  Newman  officiated  n 
these  vestmen  s,  it  is  probable  he  may 
have  made  a  mistake,  and  not  separated 
the  alb  Irom  the  chasu'  le,  which  m  y 
indeed  be  worth  10,000  crowns." 

Should  the  alb  reproduced  here  be 
tie  much-discussed  alb  of  Granada,  it 
would  have,  apart  from  its  exquisite 
work  and  rare  value,  an  added  interest, 
and  become  somewhat  of  a  relic  to 
Roman  Catholics  in  England  from  its 
association  with  their  great  and  be  oved 
Cardina,l, 


CAPTAIN  Simon  Simple  was  the  kind 
of  man  who  never  quarrelled  with 
anyone— not  even  with  his  wife. 

"  Look  you  here,  lass,"  he  would  say 
to  that  lady  when  she  seemed  disposed 
to  raise  the  temperature  in  the  matri- 
monial thermomeler.  "  Loo't  you  here 
—  if  it's  pleasiti' to  yuu  to  rag  me  a  hi', 
then  rag  away  and  welcome.  I'm  real 
glad  to  have  yon  to  do  it,  and  if  it's  a 
gratification  like  to  yourself,  tlien  we're 
both  satisfied  in  a  manner  o'  speakin'. 
So  there's  no  call  for  you  to  hold  yotir 
tongue  on  account  u'  me." 

He  leant  back  in  his  chair  on  one 
occasion  as  he  gave  forth  this  dictum, 
and  gazed  beamingly  from  over  his  pipe 
at  his  helpmeet.  L'Bially  she  would 
kiss  him  on  his  big  Jood-natured  face, 
and  tell  herselC|^aK>2f|^.n)ien  did 
not  know  wM^^^BSf^  off, 
thi*;  time,  she  oB^^^^HB^e  contrary 
she  drew  herself  fimn^niny  from  him, 
and  nearer  the  lamp,  wlieie  the  at- 
tempted vainly  to  thread  a  needle,  so 
great  was  her  agitation. 

"  It's  no  use  you  being  so  easy  about 
it  this  time,  Simon,"  she  returned,  in  a 
voice  indicative  of  tears.  '■  I  never 
liked  your  bringing  the  woman  lo  Long- 
port  at  all,  and  now  you  see  what's 
come  of  it." 

"  It  might  have  been  worse,"  res- 
ponded the  captain  cheerfully.  "She 
might  ha'  made  trouble  'twixt  me  and 
you,  my  dear,  'stead  o'  catchin'  young 
Tankard," 

"It's  no  fault  of  Mrs.  Lois  Collins 
that   she  hasn't  made  trouble  between 


us,"  retorted  Mrs.  Simple,  with  vicious 
emphasis,  "and  whether  yoii  would  not 
have  been  to  blame  if  there  had  been 
trouble  I  won't  say.  I  don't  see  why 
you  1  ceded  to  recommend  her  at  all  to 
father  as  a  housekeeper." 

"  Well,"  Simon  answered  plac.ihly, 
■'  seein'  I  was  taking  his  housekeeper 
away  from  him  when  I  married  yon,  I 
don't  think  I  could  have  done  less.  Be- 
sides she  was  the  widow  of  a  shipmate, 
left  ill  enough  off  through  her  husband 
being  lost  at  sea,  and.  though  he  wasn't 
maybe  all  he  might  have  been,  that's 
nothing  against  her  that  I  knows  on." 

"  There's  plenty  against  her  now — 
such  flirting  and  carryings  on  hasn't  been 
seen  in  Longport  since  it  was  a  harbour. 
And  here  now  she's  summonsed  Peter 
Tankard  for  breach  of  promise,  and  you 
wont  lift  )our  hand  to  help  hnn  though 
he  offers  you  good  money  to  do  it,  as  he 
can  well  afford  to  do.  If  you're  relus- 
ing  for  the  sake  of  that  widow,  Simon, 
I'll  never  forgive  you — never." 

.Mrs.  Simple's  handkerchief  appeared 
at  this  stage,  but  not  even  that  threat 
affected  Simon's  equanimity. 

"There's  no  call  to  turn  on  the  tap 
over  that  notion,  my  lass,"  he  replied 
With  assurance,  "fori  wouldn't  swop 
your  little  finger  nail  for  a  score  o'  Mrs. 
Collinses  complete,  and  rigged  out  to 
the  nines.  Besides  what  the  young 
man  proposes  ain't  no  earthly  manner 
o'  use  at  all  to  him." 

"  He  wants  you  to  give  him  a  pass- 
age away  from  all  the  bother  of  the 
trial,  and  says  he'll  give  you  one  limi- 
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dred  good  solid  sovereigns  to  do  it,"  ex- 
plained the  lady,  who  always  had  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance. 

"Just  so— and  if  he  didn't  show  up, 
what  would  happen  but  that  the  jury 
would  say  he'd  nothing  to  say  for  him- 
self, and  make  the  damages  accordin'. 
It  won't  do,  Madge,  my  honey  ;  folk  as 
dig  pits,  as  Scriptur'  sajs,  doesn't  need 
to  howl  out  when  they  tumbles  into 
them,  and  I'll  take  no  man's  money  for 
giving  him  a  lift  out  when  I  cant  doit." 

The  captain's  arguments  were  more 
convincing  than  his  metaphors,  and  his 
wife,  for  tactical  reasons,  deemed  it 
wise  to  fall  back  on  a  fresh  position. 

"Well,  well,"  she  said,  "have  your 
own  way,  and  don't  bbme  me;  but  I 
told  Mr.  Tankard  you  were  to  be  at 
home  to-night,  and  he  said  he'd  look  in 
to  see  you.  That's  him  now  I  reckon," 
she  added,  as  a  knock  sounded  at  the 
hall  door. 

Mrs.  Simple — she  had  been  Miss 
Bibbles,  daughter  oi  the  chandler,  before 
her  marriage — indulged  in  the  luxury 
of  a  maid-of-all-work,  who  presently 
ushered  in — not  the  expected  visitor— 
but  Mrs.  Lois  Collins.  She  was  a  brisk 
young  woman  of  indubitibiy  good  looks, 
and  with  nothing  ol  the  widow  about 
her  attire,  unless  an  almost  infinitesimal 
fragment  ol  crape  showing  in  her  some- 
what rakish  bonnet  was  indicative  of 
the  final  fading  of  her  grief.  Her  black 
eyes  flashed  defiantly  as  she  greeted 
Mrs.  Simple. 

"  I  wanted  just  a  word  alone  on  busi- 
ness with  the  captain,"  she  explained 
suavely,  "and  as  1  hoard  the  Carry 
had  come  in  last  tide,  I  thought  I'd 
catch  him  here." 

"Catch  is  just  the  proper  word," 
began  the  other  lady,  preparing  for 
battle— but  her  husband  interrupted 
hostilities. 

"I'm  sure  Madge  don't  mind  my 
givin'  you   just   ten  minutes,"   he  said 


placably,  addressing  the  newcomer,  but 
with  a  significant  lowering  of  one  eyelid 
towards  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Simple — who 
knew  she  would  hear  all  after  if  she 
went,  and  nothing  if  she  stayed— disap- 
peared, with  head  in  air,  saying  she'd 
see  after  supper  meantime. 

"  Captain  Simple,"  the  visitor  began 
appealingly,  as  soon  as  the  door  had 
closed,  "  I  want  you  to  help  me," 

"I'd  be  proud  to  do  that,"  he  re- 
sponded promptly. 

"  I  want  you,"  she  went  on,  "  to  give 
evidence  for  me  in  my  case  against  Mr. 
Tankard — you  know  how  ill  he  has 
treated  me?  " 

"  I'd  as  soon  .not,"  objected  Simon, 
his  face  falling  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
prospect  of  an  outpouring  of  the  lady's 
woes.  "  You  see,  there's  always  two 
sides  to  a  question,  in  a  manner  o' 
speakin',  and  I'm  no  lawyer.  They're 
paid  high  for  listening  to  them,"  he 
added,  with  seeming  inconsequence, 

"So  you  would  be,"  returned  Mrs. 
Colhns  quickly,  "  if  you  gave  eYJdence. 
Mr.  BuddJe,  the  lawyer — you  knov/  be 
is  fighting thtftajK^kne — said  I  might 

you'd  agri:e.;to^^HpHnd    say   what 

husband. 

She  raised  a  black-edged  scrap  of 
cambric  to  her  eyes,  and  Simon  watched 
her  meditatively. 

"  Seems  a  heap  o'  dollars  for  very 
little,"  he  commented,  "and  I  know  no 
more  nor  you  do — maybe," 

"  But  you're  a  sailor,  and  could  testify 
how  his  ship  was  missing.  Then,  of 
course,  the  iee  would  have  to  cover 
your  expenses  and  the  cost  of  putting 
another  master  in  the  Car^  whilst 
you  were  attending  the  court." 

Snnple  digested  this,  his  eyes  twink- 
ling as  he  kept  them  fixed  on  the  face  of 
his  companion. 

"  Whafs  Buddie  to  get  out  of  this  ? " 
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he  asked  abruptly,  and  the  widow 
blushed  furiously  at  the  question. 

"  Why,"  she  stammered,  taken  aback 
by  it,  "  you're  an  old  friend,  and  won't 
turn  it  over;  but,  the  truth  is,  that — 
well — that  Mr.  Buddie  would  like  me  to 
become  Mrs.  Buddie,  when  this  case  is 
over." 

The  captain  laughed  until  the  tears 
ran  down  his  face. 

"  Trust  them  lawyers  for  gettin' 
value,*'  he  exclaimed,  through  his  guf- 
faws. "  The  likes  o*  me  is  as  innocent 
as  any  babby  aside  them,  but  I'm  death 
on  pleasurin'  folk,  when  I  can,  so  I'll 
come  to  the  trial.     When  is  it  ?  " 

"The  seventh  of  next  month,  in  Lon- 
don," answered  the  visitor,  delighted  at 
her  success,  "  That  is  just  ten  days  from 
now." 

"Then  Pll  see  Mr.  Buddie  afore  I 
sail,"  remarked  Simon  promptly,  "  and 
get  the  money,  or  writia'  for  it,  in  case 
o'  accidents.  But  you're  a  deep  'un," 
he  broke  out  again  admiringly;  "To 
think  the  way  you're  working — " 

Mrs.  Simple's  entrance  interrupted 
the  conclusion  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
widow,  accepting  her  return  as  an  in- 
dication that  she  should  terminate  her 
call,  took  her  leave  shortly  afterwards. 
She  had  not  long  gone  when  there  was 
another  knock  at  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Peter  Tankard  was  announced.  He 
was  a  very  young  man,  tail  and  well 
knit,  but  with  a  vacant  look  in  his  face, 
which  provided  a  hint  as  to  how  he  had 
come  to  yield  to  the  fascinations  of  Mrs. 
Lois.  As  the  son  of  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturer oi  the  neighbourhood,  Jately 
deceased,  he  would  have  been  a  re- 
markably good  match  for  the  old  ship- 
chandler's  housekeeper,  and  he  was 
evidently  in  deadly  fear  of  the  ordeal  ot 
the  coming  trial. 

*•  1  think  you  might  let  me  go  away 
with  you,"  he  urged  Captain  Simple, 
alter  he  had  duly  saluted  the  sailor  and 


his  spouse.  "  I'll  stow  myself  away,  and 
nobody  need  be  the  wiser,  and  I'll  make 
it  well  worth  your  while  to  keep  me  out 
of  the  road  until  this  beastly  business  is 
over  ?  " 

Simple  shook  his  head,  reiterating  the 
arguments  he  had  used  to  his  wife,  to 
which  the  young  man  gave  a  gloomy 
assent. 

**  It's  all  perfectly  true,"  he  agreed, 
"though  I  can't  say  I'm  not  dis- 
appointed, for  1  came  to  you  knowing 
you  to  be  a  good-natured  man,  and 
thinking  you  would  help  me.  But  I've 
been  an  ass,  and  I  suppose  I  must  face 
the  music  as  my  lawyer  tells  me  is  best, 
as  well  as  yourself.  He  told  me  too,  by 
the  way,"  the  speaker  went  on  desper- 
ately, "  to  ask  you  if  you  would  mind 
giving  evidence  as  to  what  you  knew  of 
Lois — of  Mrs.  Collins,  I  mean." 

Again  the  captain  made  a  sign  in  the 
negative ;  his  face  maintaining  its  cus- 
tomary cheerfulness  as  he  did  so. 

"I'm  main  sorry,"  he  returned,  "to 
refuse  anybody  anything,  but  I've  just 
promised  the  lady  that  I'll  be  there  to 
say  a  word  for  her — of  course  she  pays 
my  expenses,"  he  added,  "  and  that's 
something  to  count  on." 

"  I'll  give  you  fifty  pounds  to  come 
on  my  side,"  returned  Tankard,  catch- 
ing at  his  meaning,  and  with  a  happy 
disregard  of  the  law  of  evidence. 

"  No,"  announced  Simple,  "my  word's 
passed,  in  a  manner  o'  speakin',  and  I 
wouldn't  go  for  to  disappoint  the  poor 
widow  woman." 

Tankard  commenced  a  comment  un- 
complimentary to  the  lady,  but  the  other 
stopped  him. 

"T'aint  never  no  good  slanging  no- 
body," he  said.  "  What  I'd  do  in  your 
shoes,"  he  suggested  suavely,  "  would  be 
to  offer  a  reward  like — same  as  if  'twas 
murder  or  fire  raisin'— to  the  man  that 
got  you  out  of  the  mess." 
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Mrs.  Simple  raised  her  hand  expos- 
tulatingly. 

"Simon  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "however 
can  you  be  so  coldblooded  to  say  such 


a  — 


)i 


"That's  all  right,"  the  visitor  in- 
terrupted, with  more  acumen  than  he 
usually  exhibited.  "  I  think  your  hus- 
band's idea  a  capital  one,  and  will  give 
five  hundred  pounds  to  any  person  who 
will  rid  me  of  the  affair  before  I  make  a 
fool  of  myself  in  the  witness  box." 

*'  That's  the  business  way  to  put  it," 
commented  Simple  as  beamingly  as 
usual.  **Now  I'm  goin'  to  sea  wi'  the 
mornin*  tide,  bound  for  Aberdeen,  and 
I'll  be  aboard  the  Carey  till  the  trial 
comc«  on.  So  I'm  not  to  be  in  the  way 
o'  dcin*  much,  and  you  needn't  count  on 
it,  but  what  I  can  do  I  will." 

Tankard  failed  to  appreciate  the 
other's  cheerfulness  over  this  doubtful 
offer  of  assistance,  but  Simon  would  not 
say  more,  and  the  harassed  visitor  took 
his  departure  in  very  bad  spirits  indeed. 
Then  the  captain  turned  to  his  helpmeet. 

"  It's  a  pity  folks  worries  themselves, 
Madge,  lass,"  he  remarked,  yawning 
sleepily.  "  I  never  does,  and  yet  things 
works  o»t  right  mostly  wi'  me — the 
world's  no  ways  more  cantankerous  nor 
people  makes  it." 

These  philosophical  views  of  the 
master  and  owner  of  the  little  steamer 
Carey  did  not  prevent  that  vessel 
from  leaving  Longport  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed the  following  morning,  or  from 
duly  making  its  passage  to  the  northern 
port  Simon  had  named  to  Tankard 
Having  discharged  there  it  cleared  out 
light  for  the  south  again,  but,  near  the 
Bell  Rock,  Captain  Simple  decided  upon 
a  change  of  course 

**  Keep  her  in  for  the  Firth,"  he  said 
suddenly  to  his  mate.  "I've  a  notion 
to  sec  whether  there's  a  cargo  to  be 
picked  up  about  Pitmouth." 

So    the    Carey's  anchor    went   down 


into  the  mud  that  decorates  the  approach 
to  that  coal-begrimed  creek,  and 
the  Carey's  skipper  betook  himself 
ashore,  just  as  the  coal  trimmers  were 
knocking  off  work  for  their  midday 
meal.  From  a  doorway  Simon  watched 
them  file  past  him,  then  his  eyes 
brightened,  and  he  moved  out  from  his 
shelter. 

*' What  cheer,  Tommy!"  he  called, 
bringing  his  hand  down  on  the  back  of 
a  man  who  had  just  gone  by,  in  such 
boisterous  iashion  as  to  rouse  a  thick 
cloud  of  black  dust  from  his  jacket. 
"  What  cheer  ?"  he  reiterated  heartil}'. 
*  Ain't  you  got  no  eyes,  Thomas,  for  an 
old  chum?" 

The  worker  thus  rudely  accosted, 
turned,  a  startled  look  on  his  ebonised 
face. 

"  So  you've  hit  on  me  again,"  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand.  "  I'd  as  soon  you 
'adn't — I'm  lying  low." 

*'  You're  lying  dirty,"  Simple  grinned 
back,  "  but  come  aboard  and  I'll  give 
you  soap,  and  a  bite  o'  dinner,  wi'  a  drop 
to  wash  your  throat.  Come  on — I'm  in 
the  roads,  and  the  boat's  at  the  stairs." 

The  man  demurred,  but  the  sailor 
g  >od-humouredly  put  his  objections 
aside,  and  they  were  soon  together 
on  the  Carey's  deck,  where  Simple 
wliispered  some  directions  to  his  mate 
before  accompanying  his  visitor  below. 

D.wn  there  neither  the  promised 
wath  nor  the  meal  seemed  to  brighten 
the  newcomer,  who  responded  to  all  his 
friend's  remarks  in  monosyllables,  until 
the  latter  produced  a  bottle  of  whiskty. 
Then  his  tongue  was  loosed  a  little. 

•'She  treated  me  real  bad,"  he  said 
suddenly,  after  a  big  pull  at  a  strongly 
mixed  glass,  "  and  I'm  not  saying  I  was 
not  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  being 
shot  of  her,  cheap.  But  a  man  gets 
lonely,  and  coal  trimming  is  poor  work 
lor  me  that  has  a  mate's  ticket,  and 
might  get  a  skipper's.'^ 
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**'Tis  so,"  agreed  the  other  sympa- 
thetically. "The  best  way's  to  take 
it  easy  as  it  comes— that's  my  motto. 
Besides,  she  don't  know  where  j'ou  are, 
and,  I  s'pose.  wouldn't  have  you  if  she 
did  ?  " 

He  refilled  his  companion's  glass  as 
he  spoke,  and  the  man  took  a  swig  at 
the  solid  spirit  ere  answering. 

"  Wouldn't  she  ?  "  he  returned,  his 
voice  thickening;  **  that's  just  where 
you're  wrong.  Captain — Shimple  Shi- 
mon." 

He  collapsed  into  a  huddled  heap 
upon  the  settee,  and  Simon,  after  ad- 
justing his  head  comfortably  upon  the 
table  before  him,  adjourned  to  the 
Carey's  bridge. 

**  We'll  go  ahead,"  he  said  there  to  his 
mate,  "  for  London.  I'm  bound  to  be 
there  anyway  to  give  evidence,  and  I 
reckon  I've  heard  all  I  want  about  cargo 
here." 

The  arrival  ol  the  little  vessel  in  the 
Thames  coincided  with  the  opening,  at 
the  Law  Courts,  of  the  breach  of 
promise  case  of  Collins  v.  Tankard. 
The  delendant  was  present  in  an  almost 
pitiable  condition  of  nervousness,  lor  he 
had  not  heard  a  word  from  Captain 
Simple,  on  whose  help  he  had  depended 
as  a  drowning  man  upon  a  straw.  The 
plaintiff  was  there  also,  and  the  case 
was  opened  with  her  evidence,  which 
she  gave  with  admirable  composure,  re- 
counting her  wrongs  and  their  cost,  and 
dwelling  upon  her  late  dear  deputed 
husband  with  a  judicious,  yet  paihctic, 
leticence,  not  without  iisefiect  upon  the 
jury.  Then,  when  she  had  stepped 
down,  Simon  Simple  was  called,  and  — 
to  the  horror  of  Tankard — the  captain 
stepped  smilingly  into  the  witness  box. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff,  **  he  knowed  the  lady's 
husband,  havin'  been  shipmates  wi'  him 
severial  times  and  'customed,  in  a 
manner  o'  speakin',  to  shove  him  into 


his  bunk  o'  nights  when  he  had  maybe 
had  a  drop  too  — " 

*•  Never  mind  that,"  the  barrister 
interrupted  impatiently.  **Do  you  know 
his  ship  went  amissmg  ?  " 

*'  Cert'nly,"  responded  the  captain, 
"  she  went  out,  and  never  comed  in 
again." 

*'Then  you  can  testify  that  Mrs. 
Collins'  husband  is  dead  ;  the  defendant 
alleges  he  may  not  be  ?  " 

**  I  didn't  see  him  die,'  returned  the 
witness. 

**  Of  course  not,  but  you've  never 
seen  him  since.  You  couldn't  produce 
him  now,  could  you  ?" 

The  lawyer  was  a  junior,  youthful, 
and  therefore  disposed  to  be  over  confi- 
dent.    But  he  got  a  lesson. 

'*Bbss  you,  yes,  sir,"  the  witness 
answered,  with  his  most  childlike  ex- 
pression. **rve  got  'im  in  a  cab  out- 
side. Just  you  send  a  policeman  ior 
h'm." 

There  was  what  the  newspapers  call 
**  sensation  in  court,"  mingled  with 
laughter.  But  defendant's  counsel 
insisted  that  Simple's  suggestion  should 
be  given  effect  to,  and  Thomas  Collins, 
somewhat  against  his  will,  was  brought 
in  and  sworn. 

"He  had  married  Lois  Collins,"  he 
admitted,  reluctantly,  *' but  had  not 
lived  happily  with  her.  Had  gone  to 
sea  in  a  tramp  sleainer  bound  on  a 
luihic  vo3ngr,  and  his  vtsecl  had 
li.undercd.  He  had  been  picked  up  by 
a  Russian  sch.ooner,  and  had  found  his 
wa}'  back  to  Pitinouth,  where  Captain 
Simon  had  si  en  him  sonic  months 
before.  Getti  'g  tired  i^f  being  alone,  had 
communicated  with  his  wife,  who  had 
sent  him  word  " — this  pait  of  the  story 
had  to  be  draj^jj^cd  out  of  him — "  that 
some  lawyer  called  Buddie  v/as  expect- 
ing to  get  mon«jy  out  of  a  rich  young 
fool  for  breach  of  promise,  hoping  to 
marry  her  after,  but  when  she  had  the 
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money,  she'd  tell  the  lawyer  he  (her 
husband)  was  alive,  and  return  to  him 
with  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  Captain  Simple 
one  question,"  said  the  Judge,  when 
this  tale  had  been  unfolded,  *' before 
directing  the  jury  that  they  must  find  a 
verdict  lor  the  defendant." 

"Did  you  know,"  he  inquire  J,  when 
Simon  once  more  beamed  from  the  box, 
**  that  Mrs.  Collins  was  aware  of  her 
husband's  being  alive  ?  " 

"  I  knowcd  nothin*,  my  lord,"  answered 
the   captain,    in    his    infantile    fashion, 


**  bein',  in  a  manner  o'  speakin*,  a  simple- 
minded  man.  But,  when  I  heard  tell 
as  Mr.  Tankard  would  give  five  hundred 
pounds  not  to  stand  where  I  be  now, 
Madge— that's  Mrs.  Simple — and  me 
did  a  heap  ot  thinkin',  and — " 

"  That  will  do,"  interrupted  the  judge, 
shrewdly.  "  Do  you  expect  to  get  the 
money  ?  " 

Captain  Simon  Simple  smiled  his 
broadest. 

*'  Me  and  Madge  '11  see  to  that,  your 
lordship,"  he  responded,  promptly. 

And  they  did. 


AN  OLD  WOMAN'S  YARN 


By   P-   W-   ROOSE 

SYNE    Tam  could   itoddle  down  to  the  beach 
His  heart  was  set  on  the  sea; 
He'd  list  the  waves  and  the  5ea-gulU'  screech. 
An'  he  wadna  let  me  be. 

Ye  ken  my  Tam  what   a  way  he  had, 
VVi'  his  faoe  sae  blythe  an'  clear, 

An'  a  luik  in  his  een  wad  mak  ye  glad — 
Jiiist   like  wee   Wullie  here  ! 

**  Mither,  hae  ye  a  penny  tospar^?" 

He    says  to    me  one  day  : 
I    gied  him  thrippence — 1  nad  nae  mair — 

But    I    couldna   say    him  nay. 

Then  oot    he  went   i'  th^  murky  nicht, 

Ihit  he  luikit  back  in  doot  : 
Twas  a'  within  5ae  warm  and  bricht, 

'Twas  a'  sae  bleak  wi'out. 

The  'taties  were  boilin'  in  the  pot — 

An'  Tam,  he  seemed  like  lo  cry  : 
Says  he,  "And  ye'll  keej)  my  "taties  hot?" 

"An'  yell  m:n'   my    change  I'  sa\s  I. 

Wad  ye  believe  it?  twal  months  wen.t  past 

Till  I  saw  his  face  once  more: 
Twas  Christmas  Kve.  an'  there  b'ew   a  bla.-l 

An'  Tam  comes  in  at  the  da^r  ! 

My  Tam.  wi*  a  sjn'le  in  his  saft  blue  e'e^ 
An*  cjh  !  ye'd  hae  thocht  it  strange. 

For  "Whaur's  mv  'taties.  mither?"  savs  he: 
Says  1,  *•  An'  whaur's  my  change?" 


\ 


OUT'VlIT,      . 
OUf  QncE  AqMX 


JAPAN  is  the  land  of  Voeiry.  It  is  read 
by  everjoii€,  composed  by  almost 
[veryone,  felt  by  everyone;  it  is  as  uni- 
lersal  as  the  birds  and  the  flowers.  Every- 
ivhere  it  is  heard  by  the  ear  and  seen  by  the 
eye.  It  is  lieani  in  the  fields  where  the 
labourers  chant  at  their  -work  continual  I  v, 
it  is  heard  in  the  streets  where  the  various 
sellers  of  floivers  and  fruit  and  pipes  and 
toys  and  -sweeLsluffs  sing  their  wares, 
where  the  children  sing  their  games,  where 
Ihe  mcndicaiiL  Iriar.s  sing  their  ajipeal  foe 
alms,  and  where,  after  dark,  even  the  blind 
masseuses  sing  to  advertise  their  calling. 

There  is  singing  on  the  calm  lake  where 
the  txiatman  is  rowing,  and  in  the  temple 
TOurts  where  in!ks  are  at  t'.ieir  praters. 
Wandering  minstrels  go  from  house  to 
house,  singing  long  poetic  tales  and  his- 
tories, accompanying  their  voices  with  the 
samiscn,  whilst  all  the  members  of  the 
household,  from  the  master  to  the  kitchen 
maid,  ore  congregated  ro  listen.  I  re- 
member assisting  at  a  like  siaiice.  which 
lasted  literati V  for  hours,  the  audience 
being  engrossed  all  the  time  and  weeping 
imanimously  at  the  affeLiing  p.ins.  As  Uii 
me,  the  music  was  oriental,  and  the  sliirv 
was  not  translaied  for  me  till  aftenvards. 
It  w.is  a  pathetic  enough  lament  of  bliid 
lowers,  who  sought  each  (ithiT,  manv  yeirs, 
all  over  the  countryside. 

As  for  visible  poetry,  it  is  to  be  .sean 
at  certain  social  gatherings,  where  it  is 
written  by  the  guests  upon  gilded  paper, 
in  the  beautiful  character  of  the  F.ir  Ka.st, 
and  'hung  upon  the  brandie;  of  flowering 
trees,  there  to  flutter  in  the  wind.  It  is 
seen  at  religious  ceremonies,  where  poems 
are  attached  to  bamlxjo  rods,  and  set  all 
along  the  roadside.  It  contributes,  in  a 
great  mt,-:\sure.  to  the  interior  <lea)ration 
of  houses  where  poetic  texts  are  hung  upon 
the  walls,  or  carved  upon  the  wnndivork, 
or  painted  upon  the  door."!.  It  is  found 
upon    fans  and  drinking  cups,   pipes  and 


swords,  upon  all  manner  of  household 
utensils.  It  ornaments  shop  signs  and  ad- 
vertisements, and  the  blue  towel  which  the 
coolie  winds  about  his  head. 

From  the  eighth  century  downwards 
poetical  expression  has  been  popular,  nay, 
srjmething  like  uir.verjal  in  Japan.  Hito- 
maro  and  Akahito  are  the  two  most  cele- 
brated names  in  the  history  of  early  Japa- 
nese song;  their  works  with  those  of  other 
poets  are  preserved  in  an  anthologv  colled 
"The  Collection  of  the  Myriad  Leaves," 
first  compiled  in  the  eighth  century.  Other 
coUeaioiM  are  "Songs  Ancient  and 
Modem,"  and  "  Tlie  .-Anthology  of  the  One- 
and-twenty  Reigns,"  Until  the  revolution 
of  1868  the  ability  to  write  polished  verse 
was  one  of  the  almost  necessary  accom- 
plishments of  a  Japanese  gentleman,  and 
to  the  present  day  there  exist  many  profes- 
sional teachers  cf  trlie  art.  Here  is  a  pro- 
gramme of  themes  for  poetical  treatment 
made  out  by  a  lady  instructor  who  has  a 
large  circle  of  pupils. 

December,  January,  July,  and  August 
ore  vncnLion  months.  The  themes  set  for 
the  other  months,  and  sent  round  to  the 
would -be  pi«ts,  [itinted  on  slips  of  paper, 
are  as  follows  : — 

I'ebrucry.       The  willow    tree    in    early 

spring.      The     cock     at 

dawn. 
March.  A  walk  in  spring.     Mutual 

love. 
Ap:  il.  B  lossoms     f  al  len     into     a 

pond. 
Miiy.  At   anc';or   on    a   summer 

vovage.       A  comparison 

uf'love  to  water. 
Jufie.  Cormorant    fishing    at  eve. 

Clouds    on     the    distant 

hills. 
Seplfmbcr.     Insects  by  moonlight. 
October.         ISirds  in  the   late  autumn. 

Love  in  the  Rain. 
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November,     Praise   of   the   last   Chrv- 

santhemum.     Wishing  a 
friend       the      thousand 
years   life   of   the   Pine 
tree. 
The  themes   are   in  most  cases  appro- 
priate, even  to  Western  minds,  to  the  sea- 
eons   for    which   they    are   chosen,   but  to 
those  who   are  acquainted  with  Japanese 
literary  conventional  ties  they  are  more  ap- 
propriate istill,  for,  according  to  these  laws, 

the  moon  belongs  to  Autumn  more  than  to 
any  other  season,  and  to  September  more 
than  to  any  other  month. 

Year  'by  year,  there  is  held  in  Japan  a 
great  poetic  competition  or  tournament. 
The  Mikado  and  his  Empress,  together 
with  many  ladies  and  nobles  of  the  Court, 
compose  odes  upon  a  given  theme.  Also 
all  the  nation  is  invited  to  write  poems, 
and  often  many  thousand  efforts  are  sent 
in  to  be  judged  upon  such  subjects  as,  for 
instance,  "  Praying  for  the  Dynasty  at  a 
Shinto  Temple,"  "The  Longevity 'of  the 
Green  Bamb6o,"  "  Pine  Trees  buried  in  the 
Snow,'*  etc.,  etc.,  the  aim  of  the  competi- 
tors being,  in  general,  skilfully  to  intro- 
duce amongst  their  poetic  ioiages  some 
patriotic  sentiment,  or  graceful  compli- 
ment to  the  reigning  house. 

There  is  a  very  curious  aspect  of  Jap- 
anese poetry,  an  aspect  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  belongs  to  the  Japanese  alone 
amongst  the  poetries  of  Nations.  Th  s 
may  be  called  its  moral  aspect.  From 
very  ancient  times  it  has  been  the  custom 
in  Japan  to  compose  poems  as  a  moral 
duty  as  well  as  an  art.  The  old  teach- 
ing contended  that  it  was  better  to  soothe 
the  feelings  by  writing  a  pnem  than  to 
proceed  to  rash  revenge  or  un])remeditated 
violence.  In  times  of  sorrow  or  bereave- 
ment forbear  to  wear  out  mind  and  body 
in  useless  plaints.  Rather  occupy  the 
emotions  and  stimulate  the  imagination  by 
writing  a  poem  on  gr'ef,  or  pain,  or  deatn, 
or  immortality.  Or,  if  you  can  turn  a^ide 
from  your  personal  sorrow  to  contemplate 
the  joyousness.  the  invarable  beauty  of 
Nature,  so  much  the  better )  l>e  comforted 
therebv,  and  dedicate  a  poem. 
'  The  samurai  of  ancient  times  before 
committ-ng  hara-hiri  indited  a  farewell 
ode.  The  lady  v>ho  preferred  death  to 
dishonour  wrote  her  last  verse  with  the  in- 


trepid hand  that  wsis  soon  to  twist  her 
scarlet  undergirdle  about  her  neck — and  at 
the  present  day  many  poems  are  written 
in  difficulty  and  in  danger— on  s  ck  beds 
and  death  beds.  And  young  unhappy 
lovers  about  to  leave  this  world  together 
cast  their  last  thoughts  into  ix)etic  form 
for  I  he  delectation  of  their  survivors. 

But  what,  it  will  be  enquired,  is  the  form 
of  this  most  popular  poetry?  What  rules 
of  prosody  are  favoured  by  Japanese 
poets?  Do  t.ieir  methods  in  any  way  re- 
semble our  own  ?  There  is  only  one  form 
ol  Japanese  poetical  expression,  and  there 
has  been  only  one  from  the  beginning  of 
its  history  down  to  the  present  tme.  A 
Japanese  verse  consists  of  four  alternate 
lines  of  five  and  .seven  syllables,  with 
sometimes  an  additional  line  of  seven 
syllables  at  the  enrl.  A  Japanese  poem 
may  be  as  lo:ig  as  a  page  or  a  page  and 
a  half,,  but  the  great  majority  are  little 
odes  of  thirty -one  syllables,  the  lines  l>eing 
arranged  thus: — 5,  7,  5,  7,  7.  For  ex- 
ample :  — • 

5.  HotOcOgisu 

7.   Xakitsuru  kato  wo 

5.   Nagamureba 

7.  Tada  ari-ake  wo 

7.  Tsaki  zo  nokurcru 

Tiiat  is  literally  :  — 

"  When  I  U;ok  towards  the  place  where 
the  cuckoo  has  been  singing,  nought  re- 
mains but  the  moon  in  the  early   dawn." 

Now.  it  mu5!:  be  said  at  the  outset  that 
the  foreigner  and  the  alien  and  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  language  who  tries  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
Japanese  p;>atry  is  beset  In-  difficulties  on 
e\'ery  side. 

First,    thero    is    the  translation  and  all 
that  any  poem  miust  inevitably  lose  there- 
by.    Gone  at  a  single  stroke  are  all  deli- 
cate  shades   of    meaning  and  expression ; 
all  the  original  sound  of  the  words  (which 
counts   for  so  much    in   ])oetry)    and    that 
indefinable  quality  which  might  almost  l>e 
called    the    colour    of  the  i)oet*s  thought. 
Then   it  is    well   nii^h   impossible   for   our 
Western  minds  to  feel   the  atmosphere  of 
these  poems  or  to  be    in    sympathy    with 
their     ideals.       Wh.at     is  musical    to  the 
Japanese   is    not    nuisiral   to   us;   what    is 
pathetic    to  them  is    not    path-.hc    to   us; 
what  is  humorous  to  them  Is  not  hunicrous 
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to  us.  And  for  this  there  are  two  reasons 
- — the  fundamental  and  tremendous  differ- 
ence that  exists  between  the  mind  or  soul 
of  the  Western  and  fhat  of  the  Far  East- 
ern; for  between  West  and  East  there  is 
a  great  gulf  fixed,  which  may  never  be 
bridged  over — not  by  wars  or  ships  or  pro- 
gress or  civilisation.  And,  secondly,  there 
are  still  few  foreigners  whose  knowledge  is 
not  at  the  best  superficial  of  Japanese 
ways  of  life,  of  Japanese  customs,  history, 
religions,  supersitwions.  traditions,  morals, 
and  character ;  for  the  Japanese  are  a  re- 
served people,  intelligently  taking  in  all 
the  world's  information,  but  giving  out 
very  little.  Through  ignorance,  therefore, 
or  through  prejudice,  much  of  their  poetry 
is  to  us  incomprehenstble,  ridiculous,  or 
commonplace.  Take,  for  instance,  an  ode 
written  by  the  Empress  of  Japan  to  an 
English  lady  who  was  about  to  leave  that 
count rv  for  her  home — 

"  Why  does  the  long-necked  goose  return 
to  her  native  lan-d  ?''  This  ode  is  reallv 
good  Japanese  i>oetry,  and  has  been 
praised  by  com{>etent  judges;  but  the  un- 
fortunate word  goose  spoils  it  utterly  for 
our  ears;  in  fact,  merely  on  account  of  a 
Western  association,  renders  it  irredeem- 
ably ridiculous.  But  looked  at  without 
prejudice,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
rde.  W.lld  geese,  at  any  rate,  such  as  the 
poet  speaks  of.  are  i)ictures(]ue  and  l^eauti- 
ful  birds,  and  the  image  of  such  a  bird  fly- 
ing with  out -St  retched  wings,  and  long 
graceful  reck,  towards  'home,  is  truly 
pt^etic.  Wild  geese,  by  the  way,  would 
jeem  a  favourite  subject  with  the  Japan- 
e.-e  ])oet,  for  another  ode  is,  being  trans- 
laterl — 

**  The  moon  on  an  autumn  night  making 
visible  the  very  number  of  the  wild  geese 
that  fly  past  with  wings  intercrossed  in  the 
white  clouds." 

A  young  Japanese  student  was  once  dis- 
covered by  his  English  Professor  in 
ecstasies  over  a  poetry  lx>ok.  On  the  latter 
inquiring  what  had  so  greatly  excited  his 
admiration,  the  youth  said  that  he  had 
read  a  poem  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but 
that  he  found  it  diflScult  to  give  an  ade- 
quate English  rendering.  After  much 
cogitation,  he  produced  the  following  as 
♦he  translation  of  his  soul-inspiring  ode: 
— ^**I  sat   on  a   mat  and  looked  at  Fugi 


Yama."  It  certainly  has  the  merit  of  sim- 
plicity, but  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of 
'*  Reading  without  Tears,"  the  "  harmless 
necessary  cat"  alone  is  absent. 

It  will  be  realised,  then,  that  Japanese 
poetry,  to  be  at  all  appreciated,  must  be 
approached  in  no  light  or  careless  spirit, 
but  with  patient  sympathy,  and  a  sincere 
desare  to  understand. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  :  "But  is  there, 
after  all,  any  real  poetry,  divine  spark, 
ideal — call  it  what  you  will — in  this  odd 
elliptical  ituff,  this  often  seeming  aimless 
stringing  toget'her  of  words?  And  even  if 
there  does  exist  such  soul  or  ideal,  can  it 
ever  appeal  to  other  than  Far  Eastern  born 
or  student  enthusiast  ? 

It  is  certain  that  there  lis  something  in 
Japanese  pcetry,  and  certain,  also,  that  its 
essential  aims  and  ideas  are  quite  opposed 
t')  those  of  English  poetry.  The  English 
poet,  as  well  as  the  Engl/ish  artist,  presents 
his  ideas,  his  inspirations,  his  conception. 
He  gives  it  in  its  entirety,  and  the  plainer, 
clearer,  more  perfectly  consftructed,  and 
highly-finished  it  is,  the  be'tter.  A  good 
solid  foundation  of  thought,  or  fact — or  it 
may  be  romance — is  considered  necessary. 
A  poem  must  be  beautiful ;  it  also  must  be 
interesting.  There  must  be  something  to 
take  'hold  c;f,  some  sense  in  it.  The  avowed 
aim  of  the  Japanese  artiit,  poet,  and 
painter  alike,  is  not  to  give  a  finished  pic- 
ture. His  art  is  to  suggest,  and  to  suggest 
only ;  he  would  aw^ake  an  idea  in  the  raind, 
he  would  just  sound  a  note  in  the  soul,  to 
go  on  echoing  alone.  He  would  drop  a 
stone  into  the  waters  of  the  imagination,  he 
would  make  poe-ts  of  us  all.  Of  a  per- 
fectly finished  and  limited  composition  the 
Japanese  critic  says  itiakiri.  meaning, 
all  told,  such  a  work  'is  considered  inar- 
tistic. 

The  spirit  of  Japanese  [X^etry  and  that 
of  Japanese  painting  are  one  and  the  same. 
It  is  onlv  of  late  vears  that  manv  in  this 
country  have  ap])reciated  the  latter,  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  former,  attended  as 
it  is  by  obvious  diflftculties.  is  as  yet  a  thing 
of  the  future.  Japanese  art  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  understand  in  the  first  place,  but  it 
grows  upon  one  more  and  more ;  its  re- 
straint is  so  admirable  that  other  art  is  in 
danger  n{  a]i])earing  almost  vulgarly  exu- 
berant by  its  side. 
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Thsre  are  still  English  people  who 
vote  the  most  exquisite  things  Japanese — 
very  odd,  grotesque,  or,  at  the  most,  quaint 
and  queer.  I  am  aware  that  many 
will  at  first  think  thi^  poetr)  (luecr — 
or  sometimes  even  less  than  common- 
place. I  freely  confess  that  1  did  so 
at  first  myself;  and  I  may  add  that  I 
possess  but  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  Japane^  language,  that  T  have  read 
no  Japanese  ix)etry  in  the  original,  my  ex- 
perience being  from  impromptu  transla- 
tions by  Japanese  friends  and  from  the 
few  English  verses  that  now  exist. 
Here  are  some  scraps  of  pix^ti::  expres- 
sion : — 

CONSTANT  LOVE. 

"Not  fpr  the  little  moment 

That  the  han-est  lightening  plays. 

On  the  standing  ears  of  barley 
Can  my  heart  forget  thy  praise." 

WINTER    FANCY. 

" 'T\va5  a  bitter  night,  the  dawn  is  come 
O'er  the  mountain  and  through  the  snow. 

My    fancy     would    wander    to    unknown 
climes, 
But  where  is  the  path  to  go?" 

DELUSION. 

"  A  petal  fell  from  the  cherry  tree 
And  then  flew  back  again  ; 
It  was  a  butterfly  !' 

FOR  THE    DEAD. 

"I  whispered  a  j^rayer  at  ih^  grave  :  a 

Butterfly  rose  and  fluttered. 

Thy  spirit,  perhaps,  dear  friend?" 


"This  light  of  the  moon  that  plays  on  the 
water  I  pour  for  the  d-aad, 

Diff'ers  nothing  at  all  from  the  moonlight 
of  other  years.'* 

MOONLIGHT  ON  THE   SEA, 

"Oh,  vapoury  moon  of  spring — would  that 

one  plunge  into  ocean 
Could  win  me  renewal  of  life  as  a  part  of 

thy  light  on  the  waters," 


HAPPY  POVERTY. 

"  Wafted  i.-to  my  room,  the  scent  of  the 

flowers  of  the  plum  tree 
Changes  my  broken  window  into  a  source 

of  delight.'* 

FAREWELL  SONG. 

"  My  dear  younger  sister,  Thine  August- 
ness?  Though  thou  ^ay  that  thou  wilt  not 
weep — if,  like  the  flocking  birds,  I  flook 
and  depart — if,  like  the  led  birds,  I  am  Ie<l 
away  and  depart — thou  wilt  hang  down  thy 
head  like  a  single  eulalia  upon  the  moun- 
tain, and  thy  weeping  shall  indeed  ri^  as 
the  mist  of  the  mornrlng  shower.  Thine 
Augustness  that  art  like  the  young  herbs." 
This  is  from  the  Ko-ji-ki,  or  *'  Record  of 
Ancient  Matters,''  which  contains  the 
mythology  of  Japan,  l  .d  was  completed 
in  A.D.  712.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  sec- 
tion called  ''The  Wcx>ing  of  the  Deity  of 
Eight  Thousand  Spears." 

The  following,  also  fnxm  the  Ko-ji-ki,  is 
sung  by  -the  Emperor  Jim-mu  when  abmt 
to  smite  the  Prince  of  Tomi  : — 

"The  children  of  the  augustly  powerful 
army  will  smite  and  finish  the  one  stem  of 
wild  chive  in  the  mille't  field — the  stem  of 
its  root,  both  its  root  and  shoots." 

The  wild  chive  among  the  millet  is,  of 
course,  the  enemy — ^the  Prince  of  Tom'  and 
his  army. 

These  ix>ems  have  all  of  them  some 
thought;  some  germ  of  feeling,  however 
faint,  is  absolutely  expres-ed.  But  there 
are  many  poems  that  are  not  more  than 
word  pictures.  These  are  particularly 
difficult  for  a  .sitranger  to  grasp.  For  in- 
stance, there  d<xis  not  seem  to 'be  mu-ch  in 
the  following  :  — 

"Old  Temnle — bell  voiceless — cherry 
flowers  fall." 

This  atom  is  entitled  "  Ix)neliness."  and 
to  the  initiated  certainly  conveys  (f.ie  pathos 
of  the  wanderer,  pausing  to  rest  at  some  de- 
serted shrine. 

Here  is  another:  — 

"  In  the  mountain  temple  the  mosquito 
curtain  is  lighted  by  the  dawn:  sound  of 
waterfall." 

And,  lastly,  a  subtle  description  of  gal- 
lant, careless  poverty — w^here  humour  and 
pathos  are  marvellously  balanced. 

"  Heavily  pours  the  rain  on  the  cloak 
that  I  stole  from  the  scarecrow/' 


Ihe  Haunted  Bed 


Whfn  the  powers  of  darli  are  banded 
formless,  dreadful,  undefined; 
And  when  silence  heave-handed 
Grips  _your  shoulders  from  behind- 
In  the  room  wiih  do^e  shut  bhnd, 
Candle-I  ighted,^oblin  -haunred- 
Ebbs  the  coura^  proudjy  vaunted 
Out  midst  Summer  sun  and  wind 


1al1_your  siaiav^r'awa  beside  >wi 
Stia^lin^  up  the  curtain  fold; 
Blinking  eyes  with  scorn  deridejon 
From  the  patterned  chinij  so  <Jd' 
Chints  that  crackles 'neathjiour  hold 
Vith  an  odd  uncanny  rattle,  ^ 
As  of  fairy  tribes  in  battle  ^ 
led  by  elfin  warriors  bold.   I> 


"^^  "Ifet  be  sore  AatwWlejwu'Hp  steeping 

Angds  tour  shaDjtuard  your  bed. 
Opened-eyed  iheir  vidl  keqiing 
Till  i^^itii  shadows  «U  are  (led. 
At  the  foot  and  at  the  head,  -^ 
IGnd^  ai^ds  stand  and  screen  you , 
Spreadiie  soUea  wingsb^ween  you 
And  thepoweis  of  darkness  dread. 


-^ 
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There   are   three    subjects    whitii    have 

lately     been     discussed 

Reversing        ad     tiauseam      in      the 

THE  Engine.  Press,  in  dubs,  and  at 
the  dinner-table.  They 
are  the  character  of  Hamlet,  Mr.  Balfour's 
political  oonvictions,  and  the  simple  life. 
In  many  quarters  theae  have  g.!ven  place 
to  the  Higher  Criticism  and  the  revival  of 
the  crinoline,  and  it  is  not  yet  clear  what  is 
to  be  the  omsen  subject  for  the  silly  sea- 
son. That  will  probably  be  decifktl  later 
in  the  cabiiwt  councils  of  Messrs.  Harms- 
wnrth  and  Pearson,  who  now  largely 
direct  or,  rather,  voice  the  o[)inions  of  the 
man  in  the  street.  The  lafi  discussions 
have  only  been  in  tlie  nature  of  prelimi- 
nary canters.  I  rlo  iwit  propi>se  to  add 
anything  to  the  prevailing  uncertainty  that 
exists  regarding  all  the  prrJl)lenM  I  iinve 
named.  In  July  I  am  all  for  the  ijuii't 
life,  and,  as  the  thermometer  rises,  I  feel 
more  than  I  th'nk.  I  want  to  go  slow, 
to  be  left  alone,  to  de.il  with  problems  that 
concsm  mysel  f.  A  summer  holiday  should 
not  only  be  reganled  as  an  annual  st(x;k- 
taking  of  soul  and  Imly,  but  it  ilwiuld  be 
the  means  of  enaliling  us  to  enjoy  our  own 
society.  Ail  the  year  round  we  are  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  other  people,  and 
endeavouring  to  fit  our  actions  to  coincide 
with  other  people's  opinions  and  susce[>ti- 
bilrlties.  But  once  a  year  most  of  us  have 
an  opportunity  for  real  freedom  of  thought 
and  adtion.  We  are  at  liberty  positively 
to  luxuriate  in  our  own  prejudices  and  pre- 
ferences, and  to  drop  the  garment  of  con- 
vontionality  which  life  in  t!ie  world  com- 


pel; us  to  wear.  Very  few  peopie  really 
avail  themselves  of  thtir  temporary  liberty 
and  lUey  spend  tb^ir  ih»liday  as  well  as 
their  working  year  in  a  prison  house. 
-Moreover,  most  of  us  are  quite  in  the  dark, 
so  little  have  we  thought  aliout  the  matter, 
as  to  what  are  really  our  own  resources  for 
pleasure  and  amusement.  We  adopt 
readily  the  amusements  of  other  people  as 
the  easiest  solution  of  the  difRintlty.  Some 
people  find  iheir  highest  deKght  in  merely 
rewrsing  the  engine.  Three  principles 
control  my  working  life,  \'\z.,  regularity, 
mey'iod,  and  clisrfpline.  When  I  am  free 
I  am  somewhat  indifferent  on  the  subject 
of  lotraliiy:  my  holiday  quarters  may  be 
Switzerland.  Paris,  or  Soutiiend-on-Sea, 
but  a  sine  qua  twii  with  me  is  the  complete 
abanilonment  of  the  thrse  amtrolling  prin- 
ciples. I  like,  f<,T  in.stan<'e,  a  late  break- 
fast, mereh  bei'ause  I  am  aci'u.stumerl  to  an 
early  one.  Breakfast  is  ihe  one  meal  in 
the  'day  that  I  enjoy  nvvx  when  I  am  on 
a  holiiiay,  for  it  is  then  that  I  feel  the 
freest  from  my  chains.  I  have  no  train 
tj  c.itch;  I  Jiave  nothing  to  begi'n  after 
breakfa.st;  there  is  no  tiire-limil  to  the 
meal,  which  .•I'lould  linger  on  indefinltelv, 
going  out,  as  it  were,  to  meet  lunch,  with 
perhaps  a  pipe  and  a  newspaper  in 
betwf.en.  I  do  nothing  wilfi  llie  n^itv;  ex- 
quisite R'lish,  because  1  feel  that  I  can  ilo 
anything.  A  real  holiday  is  a  change  of 
direcO'on  in  !!'■*  mind;  it  has  little  to  do 
with  time  or  space.  I  have  no  pri^ramme 
for  the  day ;  I  am  tired  of  working  things 
on  schedules;  I  want  to  forget  the  word 
duty,  and  to  follow  irKlination.       I  want 
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to  gallop  in  a  field  without  my  harness. 
Who  said  gulf  or  tennis?  They  are  the 
shades  of  the  prison  house.  I  will  lie  on 
my  back,  and  do  nothing — absolutely 
nothing,  glorious,  beautiful  nothing.  The 
ideal  life  is  not  the  simple  one;  it  is  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  being  idle,  and  there  are  few 
Ciarder  tasks  for  the  sons  of  men.  The 
so-called  idle  clas-ses  are  generally  doing 
something :  if  they  remained  idle  nobody 
could  blame  them;  their  inability  to  enjoy 
freedom  drives  them  into  mischnevous 
actions.  Men  often  take  to  work  from  no 
higher  motive  than  that  which  drives  them 
to  alcohol ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
anodynes.  When  one  becomes  a  slave  to 
either,  total  abstinence  is  ti'ie  only  remedy. 
At  any  rate,  for  one  short  month  I  will 
take  the  pledge  as  regards  work.  I  will 
sit  and  watch  other  people  do  things,  till 
I  regain  my  self-control.  I  will  think  out 
my  own  relations  to  the  universe  and  quiet 
days  shall  bring  the  philosophic  mind.  I 
will  smoke  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  I  will 
read  large  re[K)seful  'lxx)ks  which  have  no 
disturbing  element  of  plot  or  argument 
about  them,  but  'which  soothe  and  mildly 
stimulate  tiiie  imagination.  "  I  love  those 
large  still  books,"  said  Tennyson  once,  in 
speaking  of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  we  un- 
derstand exactly  what  he  meant.  Carlyle, 
Maredilh,  and  Brown.ing  are  not  holiday 
authors ;  they  presuppose  effort ;  they  re- 
quire the  atmosphere  of  the  library'  and  the 
midnight  oil.  I  could  not  read  them  in 
the  open  air.  We  want  in  such  circum- 
stances the  cadences  of  a  prose  or  of  a 
poetry  which  is  problematic  neither  in 
thougiit  nor  in  style,  the  sentences  of  which 
fall  gently  on  the  ear  and  insinuate  their 
meaning  into  our  minds.  I  disliike  at  such 
times  exciting  noveU  and  shilling  shockers. 
I  cannot  abide  the  funny  ibook  which  Ls  so 
sure  of  a  sale  on  railway  bookstalls.  My 
ideal  holiday  book  must  have  a  background 
of  melancholy ;  it  is  the  soil  out  of  whic^i 
blossoms  the  richest  humour,  and  the  author 
must  be  a  temperamental  writer.  That  is  to 
say,  I  want  to  feel  that  he  is  giving  me 
himself :  I  am  in  the  mood  for  int\imacies 
with  kindred  spirits.  What  better  holiday 
books  are  there  than  Lamb's  or  Cowper's 
letters?  Baswell  is  a  superb  travelling 
companion.  So  is  Gray,  and  so  are 
Stevenson  and  Matthew  Arnold.  Even 
ttlie    severest    Protestant    can    enjoy    the 


Apologia  and  the  Sermons  of  Cardinal 
Newman  when  he  is  free  from  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  little  Bethel.  And  the 
Calt'iolic  can  furtively  read  Renan  'vith 
pleasure,  and  the  Puritan  will  revel  in 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  We  all  want  to  get 
into  touch,  not  with  the  opinions  of  these 
writers,  but  with  their  personalities.  We 
want  to  forget  for  a  time  all  the  political 
and  religioiLS  controversies  of  the  year 
1905,  and  to  know,  as  far  as  we  can,  what 
men  of  fine  temperament  and  delicate 
imagination  thought  of  life  in  their  inti- 
mate m(X)ds. 

I  should  add  that  though  this  has  always 
been  my  ideal  'iioliday  it  has  never  been 
realised.  T  usually  spend  the  month  in 
catching  and  losing  trains,  and  following 
up  traces  of  lost  luggage.  I  work  like  a 
slave  at  various  sports  and  amusements, 
and  my  reading  is  confined  to  guide  books 
and  railway  time-tables.  But  half  the 
pleasure  of  a  holiday  is  in  dreaming  of  its 
possibilities  beforehand^  and  every  year  I 
enjoy  at  least  the  portion  w^hich  I  live 
through  in  dreams. 

There    has    lately    been    published    by 

Messrs.  Smith.  Elder,  and 

The  Upton  Co.  a  book  entitled  "  The 
Letters.        Upton       Letters,"       by 

"T.  B.,"  which  fulfils 
the  requirements  of  a  holiday  mood  such 
as  I  have  described.  The  letters  were 
written  by  a  srbml master  to  his  friend, 
who  was  ordered  abroad  for  his  health. 
The  friend  died  in  exiile.  arKl  the  letters 
are  published  at  his  wife's  request.  The 
writer  is  apparently  a  middle  -  aged 
bad'ielor.  but  he  is  probably  younger  than 
he  seems.  He  dwells  retrospectively  on 
'his  experiences,  and  he  writes  as  if  all  his 
life  were  behind  him,  but  that  is  a  habit 
with  most  early-middle  aged  l)achelors. 
Nobody  is  so  old  and  philosophic  as  your 
elderly  young  man.  The  charm  of  the 
book  is  that  the  author  strikes  just  that  in- 
timate note  which  makes  the  ndeal  letter. 
He  reveals  his  temperament  almost  at 
once  in  a  few  tounhes  of  his  pen,  and  he 
interests  us  even  when  we  disagree  with 
him  entirely.  At  the  back  of  his  mind 
there  is  a  prof\ound  melancholy,  but  it 
never  masters  him.  HLs  saddest  letters 
usually  end  like  some  of  the  penitential 
Psalms  in  a  note  of  rejoicing.     I  heard 
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the  other  day  an  excellent  definition  of  a 
pessimist.  He  is  a  man  who  has  the 
choice  of  two  evils,  and  he  selects  both. 
This  can  never  be  said  of  the  writer  of 
'*  The  Upton  Letters."*  He  is  always  en- 
deavouring to  keep  the  optimistic  end  up. 
There  is  Little  or  no  humour  in  the  letters, 
but  one  is  never  without  the  impression  that 
humour  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  writer. 
With  some  pe<-ple  humour  has  no  creating 
power,  but  it  acts  as  a  restraining  influence 
on. other  gifts:  it  prevents  over-acting  and 
over-writing.  It  saves  a  man  from  making 
himself  ridiculous.  I  think  that  perhaps 
a  little  occasional  playfulness  and  perhai)S  a 
greater  variety  of  mood,  would  have  added 
t )  the  charm  of  these  letters,  but,  after  all, 
the  spirit  of  a  letter  is  determined  by  the 
wrirer'§  knowledge  of  the  recipient's 
character,  and  jxissibly  the  friend  was  not 
a  man  to  be  played  with.  You  cannot 
convey  the  tone  of  the  voice  or  the  whimsi- 
cal expression  of  countenance  in  a  letter, 
and  in  consequence  it  is  as  dangerous  to 
write  a  playful  note  to  some  people  as  it  is 
to  play  a  practical  j<.ke  on  them.  More 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  men  whose 
habitual  mood  is  serious.  Tf.ie  depression 
and  natural  melancholy  of  some  people 
are  saved  from  lx?a)ming  chronic  by  their 
sense  of  humour;  with  other  people  it  is 
their  love  of  beauty  which  is  the  saving 
power.  The  latter  is  the  case  with  "  T.  B." 
In  one  letter  he  desiTibes  with  great  power 
how  architecture  and  music  together  helped 
him  to  fight  against  his  gl<K>m.  and  to  turn 
his  groaning  into  rej^. icing.  Depression 
is  a  sort  of  luxury  with  many  people 
in  CAymft^rtable  <'ircumstan(^<v.  but  with 
"T.  B.''  it  is  always  the  vile,  the  accursed 
thing,  the  false  note  in  Nature,  though  it 
persists  with  him.  He  is  always  looking 
for  loopholes  to  escacpe  into  daylight.  He 
is  talking  of  the  fits  of  depression  we  are 
all  liable  to  '*  when  one  lies  awake  in  the 
morning  before  the  nerves  are  braced  by 
cx)ntact  with  the  wholesome  day/'  or  when 
one  has  done  a  tiring  piece  of  work  and  is 
alone,  and  he  says  that  it  is  then  that  "  the 
demons  lie  in  wait  for  one."  And  he  says 
t.-)  his  friend.  "  But  you  are  not  inexperi- 
enced or  weak.  Vou  have  enough  philo- 
sophy to  wait  until  the  frozen  mood  t^haws, 
and  the  old  thrill  comes  back.  That  is 
one  of  the  real  compensations  of  middle 
age.  When  one  is  young,  one  imagines 
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that  any  depression  will  be  continu<.us,  and 
one  sees  the  drearv,  uno>mfort€d  road 
winding  ahead  over  bare  hills  until  it  falls 
to  the  dark  valley.  But  later  on  one  can 
believe  that  the  roadside  "dells  of  rest'' 
are  there,  even  if  we  cannot  .see  them."  I 
am  sure  the  young  suffer  m(/re  than  the 
middle  aged  and  the  old.  In  youth  we 
think  both  love  and  sorrow  are  eternal  or, 
at  least,  permanent,  that  if  we  lose  we  can 
neither  love  nor  laugh  again.  But  w^e  do. 
Moreover,  we  lo.se  again,  but  the  difference 
is  that  we  now  suffer  with  the  consciousness 
that  we  have  been  in  the  darkness  before 
and  emerged  into  daylight.  The  sentences 
I  have  (juoted  are  almost  the  key  to 
'*T.  B.'s"  temi>erament.  With  rare  gifts 
of  expression  and  imagination  he  interprets 
to  his  friend  his  impressions  of  life.  Hi3 
thought  is  not  infre(]uently  commonplace, 
but  the  style  never  loses  distinction,  and 
•he  can  talk  incessantly  about  himself,  and 
yet  lea\e  on  our  minds  no  limpression  of 
egotism,  l)ecause  his  thoughts  and  difficul- 
ties are  often  those  also  of  his  readers. 
His  ego  is  representative:  it  stands  for  all 
those  who  are  endowed  with  the  meditative 
or  brooding  temp>erament.  He  is  exceed- 
ingly sensible  on  ^his  own  subject  of  educa- 
tion and  on  the  treatment  of  boys.  His 
literary  judgments  are  full  of  prejudices, 
but  they  are  none  the  worse  on  that  ac- 
count. I  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  way  he  a/ustantly  recurs  to  the  sub- 
ject of  personal  ambition.  He  is  a  sensi- 
tive spirit,  and  he  misses  opportunities  and 
declines  appointments  l)ecau9e  of  his 
hatred  of  push  fulness.  He  says  patheti- 
cally, "I  don't  see  how  the  sense  of  other 
pe</ple's  envy  and  disappointment  can  be 
altogether  substracted  from  the  situation 
— it  certainly  is  one  of  the  elements  which 
makes  success  seem  desirable  to  many  lx)ys 
— though  a  generous  nature  will  not  in- 
dulge the  thought.  But  I  am  equally  sure 
that  as  one  grows  older  one  ought  to  put 
aside  suc^  thoughts  altogether — that  one 
ought  to  trample  down  ambitious  desires 
and  even  hopes — that  glory,  according  to 
the  old  commonplace,  ought  to  follow, 
and  not  to  be  followed."  Such  reflections 
are  common  to  all  men  of  "T.  B.'s '*  tem- 
perament. I  sometimes  think  that  such 
men  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  In  the  long 
run,  of  course,  it  is  the  pushing  m:?n  who 
make  things  move,  who  provide  the  steam 
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power  wihich  enables  great  causes  to  be 
advanced,  but  the  irony  of  the  p(;sition  is 
that  what  they  do  is  done  at  the  exi>ense  of 
their  own  individuality.  For  one  thing, 
the  ideals  by  which  pusihful  men  live 
are  so  painfully  obvious;  they  have  no 
surprises  for  us ;  we  can  almost  predicate 
their  action  in  any  given  crisis.  And  though 
you  may  respect  and  even  admire  t'Hese 
people,  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  one  of 
their  number  who  can  succee{i  in  charming 
you.  More  often  ihey  w^ll  bore  you  in- 
sufferably. For  the  character  which 
charms  is  the  one  which  is  full  of  turns 
and  surpriseis,  of  contradictions,  of  incon- 
sistencies, of  curious  reasonings,  of  uncal- 
culating  impulses ;  it  is  a  character  which 
has  no  stereotyped  ambitions  at  all,  but  is 
full  of  the  glory  of  the  present  hour,  is 
in  love  witih  life  itself,  and  not  with  its 
mere  goods  and  chattels.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  character  which  charms  is  neces- 
sarily great;  indeed,  it  ds  frequently  not 
so  at  all.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  the  man 
of  action  should  occupy  a  'higher  place  in 
the  world's  gratitude  fhan  the  man  who 
merely  pleases.  But  a  certain  measure  of 
gratitude  is  due  to  men  who  uphold  the 
standard  of  liberty,  by  asserting  their  right 
i^  live  their  life  in  their  own  way,  even 
though  that  way  be  apparently  to  their  own 
personal  disadvantage.  To  many  people 
I  recognise  that  the  competitive  spirit  is 
intellectual  food  and  drink,  and  these  are, 
of  course,  the  men  who  stir  the  world. 
Others  with  humbler  gifts  are  content  to  be 
allowed  as  far  as  they  can  to  soften  and 
humanise  the  movement  created  by  the 
pushful  ones.  In  their  small  way,  ais  was 
said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  larger  sphere 
of  action,  they  *'keep  the  soul  alive  in 
England."  To  such  a  group  of  men 
'*T.  B."  belongs,  and  it  does  us  all  g<x>d 
to  listen  to  their  point  of  view,  especially 
at  a  time  when  we,  who  are  always  work- 
ing and  struggling  to  make  a  position  for 
ourselves,  have  temporarily  reversed  the  en- 
gines and  are  going  slow. 

There    is,   however, 

A  Vagrant         a   lighter   mood   that 

Englishwoman,     should  accompany  us 

on  a  hol'lday  which 
writers  like  "  T.  B.''  are  unable  to  satisfy. 
And  tthe  light  nK;od  which  yet  has  a  back- 
ground of  melancholy    is  difficult  to  find 


adequately  expressed  in  naodem  literature. 
There  is  a  public  which  likes  serious  books, 
and  also  a  public  which  demands  light  liter- 
ature. The  man  who  can  plea.9e  both  pub- 
lics in  the  same  volume  is  rare,  but  when 
found  he  is  the  most  enduring  of  all 
writers.  And  a  woman  writer  who  can  do 
this  is  almost  a  freak  of  nature.  Suoh  a 
freak,  I  think,  is  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd, 
who  has  just  published  "  A  Vagrant  Eng- 
liili  woman."  The  book  is  concerned 
mainly  w^ith  the  Englishwoman's  life  at  a 
German  pension,  and  she  relates  her  ex- 
[>eriences  with  delightful  freshness  and 
humour.  Moreover,  she  contrives  to  give 
us  fine  philosophy  as  uell  as  material  for 
incessant  laughter.  I  have  lately  in  these 
columns  indulged  in  some  serious  and 
playful  reflections  on  women  from  a  man's 
IX)init  of  view.  Miss  Dodd  gives  us  man 
from  a  woman's  point  of  view,  and  her 
irony  and  wit  are  irresistible. 

"'Do  you  think  woman  can  do  things 
as  well  as  men  do  them  ?'  asked  the  Frau. 

'  WViat  things  ?*  demanded  the  English- 
woman. 

*  Oh,'  said  the  Frau,  'the  things  that 
matter  in  the  world.' 

'  Washing  babies  and  ma/king  poultices 
matter  profoundly,'  remarked  the  English- 
womai\  'and  I  have  always  noticed  that 
women  do  these  things  very  well.' 

*You  wont  be  serious,'  cried  the  Frau, 
getting  vexed ;  '  I  mean  things  like  going 
to  war  and  making  laws.' 

'  I  have  never  yet  heard,'  pronounced  ihe 
Englishwoman,  'of  any  war  or  set  of  laws 
that  satisfied  the  men  who  made  them;  and 
as  far  as  I  can  gather,  from  the  men  them- 
selves, the  world  is  fearfully  mismanaged 
at  the  present  moment  in  every  department 
presided  over  by  them.' 

'  Men  must  talk  about  something  over 
their  beer,'  observed  the  Frau.  " 

The  Englishwoman  represents  at  her 
boarding-house  the  new  woman,  and  she  is 
always  coming  into  conflict  with  the  old 
ideas  which  are  still  strong  in  Germany. 
Among  the  characters  which  she  describes 
who  are  staying  in  the  house  are  the  Cynic, 
the  Boy,  the  P<>er.  and  the  silent  American. 
They  are  all  in  turn  discomfited  and  dis- 
turbed by  that  most  unbecf>ming  of  g"'fts 
in  a  man's  eyes,  feminine  irony.  She 
rouses  the  Cynic  to  fierce  indign.ntions. 
There  are  scenes  at  the  dinner-tab^e.     ThQ 
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Cynic  even  swears,  and  the  Englishwoman 
calmly  explains  why  he  does  »>.  **The 
reason  whv  men  swear  s<j  much  and  women 
so  little  is  mer-tly  one  of  vocabulary,  for 
the  former  lack  that  fluency  of  speech 
wihich  Providence  has  bestowed  so  liberally 
upon  the  latter;  and  so  swearing  was  in- 
vented by  men  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  entirely  at  a  disadvantage  in  their  quar- 
rels with  women."  This  is  not  exactly  a 
healing  criticism,  and  the  lx>arding- house 
lady  cries  because  of  the  brutality  of  t/ie 
Cynics  replies  to  the  lady.  But  the  lady 
continues:  "If  men  would  only  learn  to 
trust  women  when  they  are  wordy,  ami 
women  would  leam  to  distrust  men  when 
they  are  not,  the  world  would  be  an  easier 
place  for  botih  of  them." 

The  Poet  is  a  man  full  of  the  sublimest 
egoism,  and  he  patronisingly  tries  to  edu- 
cate the  Englishwoman.  He  assumes,  as 
most  men  do  when  they  are  talking  with  a 
woman,  that  she  requires  guidance.  He  is 
startled  at  hearing  her  quote  Neitzohe. 
"  Ah  1"  he  said,  "  do  you  understand  him  ?" 
'*  No,*'  she  said,  with  a  modesty  becomiing 
her  sex  Then  he  offers  to  read  with  her 
and  expound  hinu  "No,  thank  you,"  re- 
sponded the  Englishwoman  quickly.  "  It 
will  help  you  to  understand,"  urged  the 
Poet.  "Rather  be  a  fool  on  one's  own 
account  than  a  wise  man  on  other  folk's 
opinions,"  she  quoted,  shaking  her  head. 
"  Nietzsche  does  mot  mean  that"  said  the 
Poet  iiiopatiently,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
had  been  admitted  into  the  inner  reoesses 
of  the  author's  mind. 

"  *  But  he  says  it/  persisted  the  English- 
woman, with  that  mild  inflexibility  which 
n[>en  find  so  irritating  in  women." 

I  think  that  last  touch  is  delightful.  Is 
tihere  a  man  among  my  readers  who  will 
not  confess  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  de- 
scription? We  account  for  our  irritation 
by  the  woman's  stupidity ;  we  do  not 
admit  for  one  moment  that  it  is  our 
wounded  pride  at  being  .silenced  by 
a  woman.  If  the  extracts  I  have 
given  create  the  impression  .tfnat  the 
EngHsh woman  is  too  smart  to  be  charm- 
ing, or  that  she  is  lacking  in  feeling  and 
good  manners,  it  is  my  fault,  not  hers.  She 
has  the  warmest  of  hearts,  and  she  cannot 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  boarders  all  like 
her,  in  spite  of  her  talent  for  epigram. 
An4  she  draws  a  most  winning  picture  of 


the  Frau.  who,  partly  for  commercial 
reasons  and  partly  because  she  was  an  old- 
fashioned  woman,  believed  that  men  are 
abov'e  criticism,  and  that  women  aiould 
only  stand  an<l  wait.  **  He  really  wanted 
to  be  kind  to  you,"  explained  the  Frau; 
"  you  should  listen  to  men  and  smile  at 
them ;  but  never  argue  with  them.  It  is 
better  so — you  get  your  own  way  more. 
quickly.  .  .  I  always  found  crying  the 
best  way  to  manage  a  man,  or  sulking 
will  do  if  he  is  not  very  tenderhearted  and 
vou  make  vourself  sufficiently  disagree- 
'able." 

"  Crying  is  so  untidy,"  objected  the  Eng- 
lishwoman. And  the  last  word  of  the 
Frau  on  another  occasion  when  worsted  in 
argument  was,  "  You  must  take  men  as  the 
good  Lord  made  them,  and  the  best  of 
them  are  a  heavy  cross  sometimes."  And 
on  another  occasion  she  finished  up  rather 
irrelevantly  with:  "But  men  may  be  fool- 
ish, but  they  are  not  unlovable."  Indeed, 
this  was  clever  of  the  Frau.  because  on  this 
point  she  and  the  Englishwoman  were 
agreed.  The  bed  rock  of  their  two  faiths 
was  the  same.  The  Englishwoman  was 
interested  in,  and  was  fond  of,  all  t-he 
boarders.  They  all  tell  her  their  love 
affairs,  and  she  gives  them  curious  and 
sometimes  startling  advice.  We  feel  im- 
patient to  hear  her  own  story.  It  is 
perhaps  there,  but  is  only  partially  re- 
vealed on  the  last  page  but  one.  Some 
years  after  the  incidents  in  the  book  hap- 
pened she  rev^lsited  the  little  university 
town  where  she  had  passed  so  many  happy 
davs.  She  visited  the  survivors,  and  "  that 
same  evening  the  Englishwoman  stood  at 
the  grave  of  the  man  with  the  whimsical 
eyes.  It  was  a  single  graves  facing  the 
sunset,  marked  only  by  a  single  cross  with 
the  initials  "J.  F.  K."  She  laid  a  wreath 
of  white  lilies  and  red  anemones  on  the 
green  turf,  and  wondered  if  he  knew  that 
she  was  there.  She  did  not  weep.  Some 
women  restrain  the  instinct,  and  self-re- 
straint long  practised  leaves  in  time  little 
to  restrain."  The  next  day  she  went  on  to 
Vienna. 

And  then  after  reading  this  paragraph 
we  somehow  recollect  that  in  the  many 
scenes  and  dialogues  described  in  the  book 
tJhe  man  with  the  whimsical  eyes  only  ap- 
pears fitfully,  and  when  he  speaks  there  is 
no  answering  epigram  from  the  Enplish- 
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THE    FIRST    position:    READY    TO    START. 

THERE  is  no  preltier  s^ght  on  the  river 
than  that  of  a  skilful  punter  handling 
a  well-built  punt,  whilsl.  as  Mr.  W.  H, 
Grenfell,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  the  art  of  punting,  somewhere  remairks, 
"To  the  onlooker  a  lady  punter  standing 
erect  and  propelling  her  craft  with  care 
and  dexterity  is  a  more  graceful  .ind 
grateful  sight  than  that  of  an  equally 
accomplished     s'fiter     labouring     at    an 

The  ever-growing  popularity  of  punting, 
however,  is  due,  no  doubt,  as  much  to  its 
general  usefulness  and  comfort  as  to  any 
high  asrthetic  reason,  for  a  puift  being 
practically  uncapsizable,  it  is  quite  the 
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IRwtrated /rmn  "Kodaks,"  taken 
by  the  AtUhor 


I'leal  craft  in  which  to  attend  all  river- 
■.iile  entertainments,  from  pic-nics  to  re- 
;i,Lttas,  while  it  has  the  add'Sd  advantages 
of  being  conveniently  handled  with  either 
a  pole  or  paddle  in  very  little  depth  of 
water,  and  of  turning  easily  in  its  own 
length. 

Then,  again,  the  punter  is  enabled  to  en- 
joy the  scenery  through  which  he  or  she 
is  passing  at  leisure,  and  the  passengers 
can  sit  at  their  ease  without  being  forced 
to  constantly  shift  their  position  in  order 
to  trim  the  boat,  whilst  the  necessity  for 
troubling  one  of  them  to  act  as  "cox"  is 
entirely  avoided. 

There  is  plenty  of  storage  room  in  a 
punt  in  which  to  pack  any  tea  and 
luncheon  baskets,  and  the  inevitable  cool 
straw-packed  hai.  pe'  of  "  drinks,"  a  length 
of  green  tarpaulin  being  usually  folded 
over  them  all  to  make  a  neat  appearance 
and  to  prevent  any  drip  of  Thames  water 
from  the  pole  penetratir^  to  the  delicacies 
13  Ti,-'\ 


,■  desirable 
at   fresco 
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within.  Most  punts  are  also  provided  now- 
adays with  a  safety  kettle,  in  whldi  waWr 
can  be  speedily  boiled  in  the  boat,  and  thus 
the  oid-iime  necessity  for  landing  and 
tnaking  a.  Qre  with  stray  sticks  (charming 
and  romantic  to  the  draag^nation,  but  too 
often  deplorably  prosaic,  and  fraught  with 
entJless  minor  disasters  in  fact),  is  almost 
a  thing  o.  the  past.  A  small  folding  table 
is  botfi  a  usual  and 
cessory,  for  a  merry 
then  be  partaktn 
of 

the  boat 

under  ihe  coo 
green  willow* — '■ 
great  ad  van  tag* 
unless  one  has  : 
special  "p^^rmit' 
allow*  _ 

land  on  priv:iie 
ground,  for  the 
public  places  where 
one  can  unpack 
and  spread  lun- 
cheon undisturbed 
in  a  plea.rant 
grassy  meadow  un- 
der the  'Shade  of 
trees    at    mid-day 

few  and  fur  be- 
tween. 

The  origin  of 
pleasure  punt'ing, 
so  far  a.s  we  knnu-, 

idate. 

fifty  years  ..g. 

might  have  gone 
the  length  of  the 
Thames  wnthout 
seeing  a  single 
punt     in     use     for    other 


\'cty  ardent  spurtsman  contrived  to  propeLfl 
their  rude  and  cluinsj  craft  lo  and  fioatV 
the  chosen  fishing  ground  with  Ihe  helpi 
of  a  natural  pole  formed  of  a  sn 
ralher    roughly   trimmed  spruce  tree  dW 
much    credit    alike    to    their  energy  andl 
muscles. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however.  - 
to  the  antiquity  of  punting  as  a  means  0 
travel,    for   it    is    known  chat  the  Saxon^l 
employed    this    type    of   boat    for  ferry-1 
n  g  purposes, 


pun:     may  I 
useful    3j5  a  1 
preliiminary    guide  1 
ta     the     would  nbe 
purchaser;- — 

"  A    punt     is    a 

flat-bottomed  craft, 

than     fishing      without  stem,  keel,  or  stem  post,  and  the 

purposes.     These,  usually  of  the  broadest      width  of  each  end  must  be  at  least  half  tlw 


SKCOND  POSITION  ;  POLE  WELL  FORWARD 
FOR  THE  HALF  STHOKE.  WITH  WHICH 
THE  FIRST  STROKE  ALWAYS  BEGINS. 


and  heaviest  possible  build,  might  be  fre- 
quently met  with  moored  in  mid-stream, 
providing  a  convenient  resling-plaoe  for 
two  or  three  stout  chairi  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  party  of  jovial  anglers,  whilst 
a  wet  well  was  invariably  included  in  the 
construction  of  the  fishing  punt,  through 
which  the  water  flowed  constantly  to  keep 
the  live  bait  in  fresh  and  liwly  condition 
until  required;  the  manner  in  which  the 


width  at  the  widest  part.  The  length  of  J 
a  puiM.  is  its  extreme  measurement  over  all,  J 
and  its  width  is  dts  wildest  part  meAiuredJ 
inside  on  the  bottom.  Subject  to  compli-^ 
anoe  with  these  definitions  a  punt  may  be.| 
any  length  or  width." 

For  a  pleasure  punt  any  width  from  J 
3  ft.  9  in.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  may  be  advaa-f 
tageously  employed  according  to  the  mmi-B 
ber  of  sitters  it  is  desired  to  accommodate.! 


length 


most  carefully 

sufficiently 


one  weighing  sjJ 


2  ft.  9  in.  to  3  ft.  punt  carrying  two  sitter*.,-^ 


Tbe  chief  da 


igers  of  spoi 


}ilin 


3  pole  ■ 


are,  firstly,  using  it  to  punj  too  heiivy  ; 
craft;  secondly,  applying  too  much  force 
in   deep  water,  when  the  hands  are  con- 
stantly at  the  top  of  the  pole;  and,  lastly,  ' 
and   most    important  of  all,  neglecting  it^ 
when  notin  use,  for  a  pole  should  nevefl 
be  supported  by  its  two  ends  only,  but  by  J 
third  trestle  also,  on   which/J 
to  rest  the  middle  part ;  or,  l>etter  still, 
should  be  laid  down  flat  on  a  dry  and  Ie\-el  j 
floor,  out  of  the  sun. 

A  new  pole  is  always  treated  to  a  coatl 
i  protect  the  wood,  this  beingl 
subseijuently  almost  all  sandpapered  off,] 
again  before  use  owing  to  the  diffi-r 
culty  of  grasping  a  vamiish'ed  pole  when! 
wet.       A    good    pule  shouli 


THIHD  rOSITION:  THE  POLE  PRESSING 
CLOSE  TO  THE  punter;  HANDS  CLOSE 
TOGETHER. 

\vhilst  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  2  ft.  3  in. 
punt  to  lake  one  sitter,  which  can  be 
punted  with  a  light  pole;  for  general  pur- 
poses, however.  3  ft.  is  a  very  useful  width 
to  decide  upon.     , 

Punts  are  made  of  mahognny,  cedar,  or 
the  best  pine,  which  is  very  light  and 
usually  wears  well,  and  which  should  be 
protected  fron  the  action  of  the  water  by 
a  good  coat  of  vamisb. 

Much  care  should  be  expended  upon  the 
choice  of  a  puttf  pole,  for  upon  this  much 
of  the  future  ple.isure  of  the  punter 
depends, 

The  best  poles  are  undoubtedly  wh... 
are  termed  "made  poles."  and  are  jnanu- 
factured  from  thefcest  white  pine  and  shod 
with  an  iron  fnric,  into  the  socket  of  whi:h 
the  pole  is  fitted,  whilst  the  fork  grips  th^ 
fcottom  of  ihe  river. 

A  good  pole  is  straight  and  stiff,  well- 
balanced,  and  free  from  knots.  It  is  not 
easily  djtainable,  and  when  found  should 


TIIE  SPINE  AS 


SEVENTfi    position:     swinging    the 

POLE  AND  GETTING  FIRST  CATCH  ON 
IT  TEADV  rOB  LEFT  ILAND. 


ful,  and  linen  is  the  bait  material  to 
ploy,  it  being  particularly  desirablt 
choose  both  material  and  colour  so  that  the 


wet,  for  this  cannot  at  firsl  be  avoided,  ; 
the  vagaries  of  the  punt  in  the  hands  of 
owner    will    admit    of    no  stray 


stain  tlie  garments  of  the  occupanti;,  wlvlst 
ihs  familiar  red  plush  so  beloved  of  river- 
sMe  boal-kespers  is  anaili 


ind   thus     thoughts  on  such  subjects  as  the  care  and 


ion  of  ihe  clothes  1 
For    a   lady   a  short  linen   skirt  and   i 
:mn  bIoiiE«  of  simplest  make  is  the  best  '1 


The  puii 


tic  eye,  though  its  good  wearing  properties 
are  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  punt  once  chosen,  the  weighty  mat- 
ter of  deciding  how  to  best  learn  10  manage 
one's  new  and  treasured  possession  with 
tlie  least  p>.i3l-iblc  loss  of  its  varnish  and 
one's  own  dignity  and  self-possession — lo 
USJ  no  stronger  lerm-^is  a  subject  for 
much  thought,  and  the  following  sugges- 
tiotu  may  not  come  amiss ; — 

First  of  all,   prepare  lo  get  extremely 


punting  kit;  that  the  latte>r <9hould  poss 
sleeves  that  will  roll  up  above  the  elbow  \ 


e  lua 


Rubbcr-soled  shoes  >shoiild  be  worn  to  J 
avoid  scratching  the  varnish  or  damaging  J 
tljc  paint  of  the  punt. 

If  a  man's  waterproof  shooting  skirt  can  I 
be  borrowed  to  weaj  over  the  linen  skirl  it  J 
b,  of  invaluable  assistance  in  keeping  the 
punter  tolerably  dry. 

The   punt  should    be    denuded    of    all   ] 


be  found  to  balance  besl.  and  fo 

ily  to  the  slightest  louch  of  ll 

-natured  friend  to  walk  alonj 
the  bank  and  meet  the  punt  a  mile 
down  inordertogetintohelp  to  paddle  her 
up  stream  home  again,  and  this  performed 
whilst  sitting  side  by  side  upon  the  locker, 
will  be  found  a  comparatively  easy  task. 

The  acquiring  of  a  good  and  correct 
style  of  punting  from  the  very  beginning 
is  of  paramount  importance,  for  upon  it 
the  future  successful  career  of  the  punier 
entirely  depends  ;  the  strictest  rules  govern 
tlve  art  of  punting,  and  bad  h.Tbius  once 
formed  are  extremely  hard  to  overcome. 

For  this  reason,  the  value  of  one  or  two 
preliminary  lessons  from  a- really  first-class 
punter,  either  professional  or  amateur,  is 
hardly  lo  be  over-estimated. 

When  these  are  unattainable,  however, 
the  beginner  will  do  well  to  keep  the  fol- 
lowing facts  in  mind.  It  will  be  cJiserved 
that  I  have  to  some  estent  qm«ed  from  Mr, 
P.  W.  Squires'  invalual>le  contribution  on 
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To  swing  the  punt,  hold  the  pole  at  right, 

ougles  to  the  punt,   the  trun   end   in  the 

water,  and  the  head  of  the  punt  will  swing 

tiowarda  the  jiole. 

backs,  and  mattresses,  and  cushions,  and 
supplied  with  a  couple  of  paddles  and  two 
poles. 

Ask  a  few  questions  regarding  the  lini; 
to  be  followed,  in  order  lo  secure  the  best 
punting  'bottom  on  the  reach  in  ■which  you 
propose  to  practise,  for  it  is  often  advisable 
after  following  one  bank  for  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  cross  over  to  the  other  side, 
ill  order  to  find  shallower  water,  and  gravel 
instead  of  mud,  and  a  good  punier,  when 
questioned,  '\vili  usually  be  found  to  know 
the  bottom  of  the  riveir  by  heart  over  mile 
after  mile,  both  up  and  down  Stre.Tm  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  own  boat-hou-se. 

This  point  ascertained,  wait  for  a  still 
and  windless  day — for  even  an  experienced 
punter  finds  it  well  nigh  impossible  lo  punt 
against  a  stiff  breeze — and  make  a  very 
early  start  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  an 
audience  of  scoffing  spectators. 

Go  out  alone  in  the  piint,  and  start  down 
stream,  standing  about  in  the  middle  of  the 
vessel,  as  it  is  here  that  she  will  probably 


i 


TURNING- 

Then  clinch  tho  slcni  directly  she  is  almoet 
straight  to  [.irevciit  IJtr  from  swipging  round  ', 


"Puiiling"  in  the  "  Badminton  Library," 
HTCiien  but  a  few  yeam  ago,  and  already 
regarded  as  a  cla-ssic. 

As  regards  a  lady  punter,  speed  is 
of  no  importance  in  comparison  with 
the  pja«ission  of  a  good  style,  whilst 
even  in  the  ladies'  punting  compelitions 
held  at  Dourne  End  during  the  season, 
where  each  lady  punter  goes  over  tlte 
course  alone,  >the  marks  are  awarded  by 
the  judges  as  much  for  style  as  for 
spied,  the  maker  of  the  record  tJme  by 
no  means  invariably  winning  the  prize  ! 

The  (yro  on  entenng  the  punt  will 
discover  in  che  first  few  minutes  (hat  no 
one  stroke  constantly  repeated  will  serve 
to  lake  the' punt  a  hundred  yards  down 
the  river,  hut  (hat  a  constint  and  judici- 
ous variation  of  that  stroke  is  what  ia 
obviously  required. 

This  is.  of  ciHirse,  the  great  and  abiding 
charm  of  punting,  and  that  which  enables 
it  to  continue  to  thoroughly  engross  the 
mind,  for  since  no  .tivo  .siicoessi\'e  strokes 
are  exactly  alike,  each  one  needing  the 
most  delicate  and  careful  judgment  in  its 
application,  any  possibility  of  mental 
weariness  and  monotony  is  avoided  by  even 
the  most  proficient  punter. 


WRONG  METHOD  C 
The  pole  ia  raised 


It  has  been  necessary  to  make  a  few 
verbal  alterations  in  Mr.  Squires'  text 
owing  to  the  fact, that  his  instructions, 
being  ])rima.nly  intended  for  the  use  .if 
men.  refor  to  a  punter  ])untinj;  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  punt.  A  proficient  punter 
should,  of  course,  be  capable  of  punting  oo 
eiiher  sitle.  but  for  a  lady,  where  lack  of 
muscular  strenglh  will  probably  be  the 
chief  difficulty  she  has  to  contend  with,  it 
is  often  found  an  advantage  to  punt  on 
the  right-hand  :^ide,  so  that  the  right 
arm,  which  is  usually  cons'derably  the 
stronger,  gets  the  first  pull  on  the  pole 
instead  of  the  left. 

It  will  be  seen  thnit  the  first  seven 
illustrations  were  all  taken  of  a  girl 
punting  on  'the  rghl-Iiand  side  of  the 
punt. 

Anil  now  !o  start  the  jmnt.  Sland  on 
the  .right-hand  side  i>f  tlie  punt  in  the 
middle  cUis=  to  the  edge— in  order  lha.t 
the  weight  may  make  a  slight  heel — 
w'th  the  lefL  leg  forward,  the  left  foot 
h^ng  plaoed  in  [tojition  wliere  it  is  not 
Ikely  to  slip,  ami  the  other  foot  about 
i;  i>r  15  ■:ni-hes  behind  it  -in  the  ."ianie 
,s!:ining     ihe 


pimt. 


Mr. 


'  the 


WRONS  METHOD  OF  Tt;RNING. 


ii  .-riiiii-rd  -n  ]|ie  water 
just  bdiiiid  tli=^  right  f<x.^.  while  the 
h.inds  shnuM  gi.i.sp  '.h-  ]x>le  ratiier 
liigher  up  than  the  level  of  the  punter's 
head,  the  arms  l)eing  extended  well  for- 
wards towards  the  head  of  the  punt  (Fig. 
2),  In  this  i>osilion  the  iK>'e  will  l«  much 


I 
I 
I 
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slanteili  and  ihc 
punt  should  Aart 
as  soon  as  ihe 
pull  of  the  aroke 
begins.  The  reach 
of  the  right  arm  is 
much  increased  bv 
bringing  the  right 
shoulder  right 
round  and  raising 
the  dght  heel. 
Mo*  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  should 
be  supported  on 
the  front  or  left 
leg.  the  balance  .if 
the  body,  being  as- 
sisted by  the  right 
■leg,  resting  on  the 
toes  of  the  right 
foot." 

When  once  the 
boat  is  started.  \l 
is  very  necessary 
not  to  miss  getting 
the  catch  at  the 
beginning  of  each 
stroke,  a  mrxit  im- 
portant matiler.  a,? 
the  punt  \vill 
otherwise  have 
practically  passed 
tiie  punter  before 
she  has  gi.t  her 
weight  on  to  the 
pole,  when  ha !  f 
(be  power  of  the 
aaoie  is  lat.  The 
first  pull  on  the 
pole  having  been 
given  with  the 
right  hand,  the 
left  catches  on 
about  six  inches 
above  the  right  one 
aa  axm  as  it 
can  reach,  the 
worlt  from  that 
time  Mng  divided 
equally  between 
them  (Fig.  .1), 
whilst  the  juiation 
of  the  two  hands 
should  not  alter 
Ihmughnut  the 
ttroVe,  for  lo  keep 


the  hands  close  lo- 
[;eth«r  on  the  jole 
i-  one  of  the  firs:    . 
-'■^m  of  an  expeR 
punier, 

Mr.  Squire  goo* 
on  to  say,  "  When 
the        pull        has 
brought  the  bands    , 
lo    the    body,    the   | 
later  (urns  un  ihe    , 
spine    as    an  axis    ■ 
(Fig.  4).    and    in 
the  turn  the  stmke 
is  completed  by  ihe 
:iw»ig  of  the  body 
on  tiiihe  right  leg,    ' 
and      by      pushing    ' 
tJie     hands     away    1 
towards  the  sterw 
nf  the  punt  (Fig. 
5>.    Tlie  right  anu 
should  finish  alxHH  | 
straight.  Thehanda 
sh-juhi    pans   whh  1 
an    even    uninter- 
rup:ed      mnlion 
fr(KTj  Ihe  l)eginndng    ' 
<if  the  stmkctothe  ( 
end.  am!  the  pies-   , 
sure    on    ?lie    pole  ■ 
should  be  conlinu- 
ous  ihniughout" 

The  position  of 
the  feet  during  the 
s^nike  is  an  im- 
[w.irtant  tnaUer. 
"During  the  pull 
"f  (he  stmke,"  «ayK 
Mr  Squire,  "the 
back  fool  uaveU 
•or  of 


Ihe 


punt 


7oni«s  to  rest  on  it 
as  Ihe  hands  reach 
the  body;  the  lat- 
ter then  (urns,  and 
» hen     completing 
the  Btroke  by  piyh-    , 
ing  ilie  arms  out  to 
ihtir     full     extent   , 
the      righl      knee  | 
bends  so  as  to  bI- 
Inw     Ihe      wbole 
force    to  conttaoe  ] 
'.o  the  end." 


When  stepping  back,  tlie  foot  should 
pass  just  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  floor 
of  the  punt,  the  punter  coming  off  the  back 
foot  on  ito  the  front  one  with  the  eaje  and 
complete  absence  of  jerk  which  is  another 
special  mark  of  the  expert. 


a  vertical  position,  the  right  tajking  hold  of  J 
i;  in  its  passage  and  helpii^  to  support  it   ' 
until  returned   to  the  water."       The  pole 
should  be  sent  down  sharply  to  avcnd  de- 
lay, and  when  the  punt  is  travelling  at  a 
it  should  be  shot 


Picking  up  the  pole  correctly  needs  con-      rather  further  forward  in  order  n 


fiiderable  practice.  To  qucKe  llie  same  au- 
thority: "Immediately  afler  the  stroke  is 
finished  the  left  hand  should  draw  tha 
pole  through  the  right  to  a  certain  distance 
which  will  in  each  case  depend  upon  the 
depth  of  water  and  consequent  length  of 
the  pole  which  has  been  iLsed.  The  right 
hand  will  then  throw  the  pole  over  the  lefi 
{Fig.  6),  which  in  turn  will  catch  it,  and 
the  action  will  be  completed  by  the  left 
band  lifting  the  pole  clear  of  the  water  in 


the,  important  catch,  before  referred  to, 
the  beginning  of  the  stroke. 

The  stroke  and  the  reeowry  of  'the  pel 
once  mastered,  the  steering  of  the  punt 
mains  to  be  considered. 

The  punt  is  usually  steered  either 
drawing  the  stem  over  towards  the  pole — 
this  being  effected  by  means  of  letting  the 
hands  describe  a  slight  semi-circle  outside 
the  punt  just  as  they  pass  the  body — or,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  pressing  it  awaj-,  in 
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latter  case  the  passage  of  the  hands  just 
inside  the  punt  whilst  passing  the  body 
being  th^  correct  means  to  employ,  whilst 
a  delicate  feeling  of  the  side  of  the  punt 
during  the  latter  part  of  each  stroke  serves 
to  counteract  the  fact  that,  owing  to  all  the 
force  being  necessarily  employed  on  the 
one  side  in  single  punting,  the  boat  natur- 
ally tends  to  deviate  slightly  from  the  true 
couorse  with  each  fresh  "shove"  of  the 
pole. 

The  punt  pole  should  always  be  kept  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  side  of  the  punt 
when  steering,  and  all  steering  must  be 
done  by  means  of  the  fole  on  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  never  by  allowing  the  pole  to 
trail  in  the  water,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  rudder 
at  the  finish  of  each  stroke. 


The  good  punter  keeps  his  or  iher  eyes 
on  the  head  of  the  punt  all  the  time,  in 
order  to  steer  a  true  course,  never  allowing 
(them  to  come  round  with  the  pole,  for  in 
that  case  the  direction  would  at  once  be 
lost,  and  a  slovenly,  zig-zag  track  be  the 
result. 

When  punting,  remember  the  rule  of  the 
river  is  as  follows,  viz.,  craft  going  down 
stream  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
those  going  up  stream  hug  either  bank,  and 
all  boats  give  way  to  launches. 

When  in  a  lock,  always  hold  the  punt  in 
to  the  lock  side  at  both  ends  by  means  of 
the  chains  provided  for  the  purpose  (Fig. 
15),  and  remember  that  launches  go  out 
first,  punts  and  skiffs  and  canoes  following 
in  that  order. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH 


By  B*  C«   H* 

OUT  over  the  hills  to  the  north — ^far  north  ! 
Over  the  hills  till  I  see, 
Waijting  and  watching  for  me. 
In  the  old  grey  house  on  the  moorland  free 
By  the  red  peat  burn  'neath  the  *Litunted  tree. 
Face  that  I  long  for — face  that   I  see — 
Waiting  and  watdhing — for  me  I   for  me  I 
Over  the  hills  to  the  north. 

*  *  * 

Out  over  the  pla,ins  to  the  south — far  south  ! 
Over  the  restless  sea, 
Fighting  and  thlinking  of  me, 
On  the  bare  red  sands,  with  never  a  tree, 
And  the  deadly  foe  just  over  the  lea, 
O  face  that  I  long  for — face  that   I  see  ! 
Fighting — and  dying — for  me  !  for  me  I 
Over  the  plains  to  the  south. 


PHII.TRLVOKSRIDL 


iC-ii-t 


[In  Ihe  first  episode  of  this  aditiUure,  which  appeared  in  Ihe  Jidy  number,  Phil  Trevor 
rdaUs  how  he  u'lw  dei-erty  duped  by  Mislreis  Isabel  and  Lady  Margaret,  aiid  hoir 
he   rebttted   Ihem  for   the   trick   upon   him.] 


a 


A  Goodly  Youth. 
I  ND    what  befel    after  that?"   de- 


manded Crompton,  as  Trevor 
seemed  fallen  into  a  smiling  re- 
verie, looking  absently  into  his  beaker  the 
while.  "  The  ride  was  not  ended  with  the 
scurvy  trick  of  that  saucy  jade,  the  Lady 
Margaret.  It  was  but  made  the  stiffer, 
since  the  thing  Rupert  sent  thee  to  do  was 
still  to  be  done;  Parliament's  message  to 
Fairfax  was  still  to  be  captured,  and  the 
messenger  had  even  left  London  already, 
and  was  drawing  westward  every  moment, 
while  thou  wert  stripped  of  thy  troop  and 
left  sore  and  weary  to  boot,  thanks  to  that 
meddlesome  mischief  and  her  cousin.  What 
befel  then,  when  thou  wert  shut  of  those 
two  at  last?" 

"But  I  was  not  shut  of  them,"  returned 
ITrevor,  his  eyes  twinkling  into  life  again. 
"  Had  I  been  shut  of  them,  then  belike  I 
should  now  be  in  grimmer  quarters  than 
these,  and  with  viler  stuff  to  drink.  Na, 
na,  Fortune  was  kinder  to  me  than  to  shut 
me  of  those  two  rogues,  as  you  shall  hear. 
But  first  I  met  with  a  goodly  youth  who 
served  my  need  right  rarely;-  it's  he  I'm 
now  to  tell  of. 


"  As  I  started  away  from  the  troop  it 
came  to  me  how  I  could  begin  the  work. 
A  three  mile  east  of  Barlington,  on  the  side 
towards  London,  lies  Baj-lam  Heath,  and 
at  the  edge  of  it  stands  the  White  Hart 
Inn.  where  folk  coming  from  Ixindon  may 
branch  off  by  the  toad  to  Danton  on  the 
south.  I  would  be  a  soldier  then,  riding 
to  Barlington,  and  at  that  inn  would  sit 
over  a  cup  and  crack  the  news  with  any 
man  who  might  be  there,  or  with  the  inn- 
keeper himself.  Of  a  surety  I  should  at 
least  learn  whether  the  messenger  were 
passed  or  not,  which  was  the  first  thing  I 
needed  to  know.  The  plan  came  to  me  so 
quickly  that  I  was  in  time  to  whistle  on-i 
o'  the  troojjers  back  to  let  me  hare  his  plaJn 
buff  coal  and  long  necked  head-piece  in- 
stead of  my  own.  I  looked  a  common 
trooper  enough  as  I  rode  away  again,  in 
that  coat  and  helmet,  and  mounted  on  the 
horse  I  had  been  put  on  i;n  the  night. 

"  Now  to  look  at  the  horse  he  seemed  a 
kindly  old  joskin  of  a  nag,  a  little  fat  and 
a  listle  cosy  of  his  ways,  shly  trying  to 
edge  round  to  get  back  to  his  manger  in 
comfortable  Slainingham,  and  only  with 
a  world  of  melancholy  gnmts  and  groan- 
ings  resigning  himself  to  the  day's  wor'i 
when  he  found  I   would  have  no  turning 
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back.  There  would  be  no  doing  any  great 
dash  on  him  I  saw,  yet  he  would  do  a 
steady  day's  work,  and  thai,  after  all,  was 
something  fitter  for  the  trooper  I  appeared 
to  be. 

"  It  was  a  wide  round  I  had  to  mak';, 
to  come  at  Barlam  Heath,  but,  by 
ten  o'  the  clock  ,  o'  the  good  hot  har- 
vest morning,  behold  me  drawing  rein  i 


the  door  of  the  Whi 
my    news    at    the 
first    rattle  o'   the 
dice.        For  there 
was  the  innkeeper 
out  on    the  thres- 
hold,   and     o  n 
good    mo  n  ng  h  s 
first       o  ds  we  e 
■Well,    hourt     e 
come  enough     f 
thou'rt       he     f  s 
rider  from  Lond  n 
these  o      ong 

dull  da  s  pas  a 
plague  on  all  he^e 
wars  that  keep  be 
folks  at  home  sa 
I.' 

"  There  an  t 
please  ou.  was 
the  very  ord  I 
wanted —  he  mes 
senger  had  not 
passed  ^et  Gad 
my  bood  I  aped 
and  mv  sm  le  came 
free  as  sunl  gh 
'Well,  sad  I  I 
am  not  come  so  far 
as  that,  but  I'll 
drink  one  man's 
share  of  ale  with 
you    to    the    endin) 


Hart- 


nd  gettin 


"Straightway  ire  bolted,  he  to  th 
and  I  to  the  window." 


of  thes 


pay  for  it,  too,  if  it  be  good  March-brow 

He  laughed.  '  Nay.  I'll  be  the  Hrst 
can,  for  thou'lt  ha'  some  tale  of  news.  I'll 
warrant,  worth  hearkening.  Tie  thy  tiorso 
i'  the  stable  and  come  in.' 

"  Merrily  I  tied  Old  Joskin  up,  with 
just  a  double  handful  of  feed  that  he  might 
not  get  too  full  for  galloping.  Then 
inside  with  a  light  foot  I  went,  and  there  T 
fell  on  luck  again,  all  as  if  this  were  a 
day  myself  had  nmde.  I  was  but  a  bare 
h.Tlf-way  thmugh    the  can  of   ale,  and  a 


quarter  through  the  wondrous  tale  of  news 
I  was  spinning  for  mine  host,  when  in  runs 
his  red-cheeked  daughter,  '  Oh,  father  I 
such  a  cloud  of  dust    coming    along    the 

"  Straightway  we  bolted,  he  to  the  door 
and  I  to  the  window.  True  enough,  yonder 
rose  the  dust,  a  dust  that  caused  some 
argument  between  the  man  and  his 
daughter.  It  was  too  great  a  dust  for  a 
roach,  said  she. 
And  came  too  fast 
for  wait»s  or  pack- 
horses,  said  he. 
But  I  knew— I 
knew  it  at  once  for 
a  troop  of  horse 
coming  at  spank- 
ing speed.  I  was 
in  the  nick  of  time, 
it  seemed,  for  this 

senger.  But  alack  ! 
how  strong  he 
rode,  and  how  for- 
lorn seemed  I,  one 
man  against  so 
many.  Beshrew 
me  !  I  dipped  my 
nose  i'  the  can 
again  for  comfort. 
"  Yet  this  was 
good  fortune,  too, 
for  now  I  could 
get     Jo    see   what 

messenger 
was.  and  of  what 
fashion  his  guard ; 
and  to  see  that 
was  the  first  step 
to  falling  upon 
for  doing  the  work  I 
watched  till  the  dust 
that  there  was  no  mis- 
taking. Then  I  picked  up  the  can.  '  Na, 
na,'  said  I  to  the  innkeeper.  'These  be 
soldiers  coming.  Belike  they'll  stop  here, 
and  if  thev  do,  then  goml-hye  to  my  horse's 
f.^d  unless  I  watch  him,  for  they'll  crowd 
half  a  dozen  o'  theirs  in  beside  him  to  eat 
it.  I'm  going  to  sit  by  him  till  he's  done 
or  they're  gone.' 

"The  man  laughed  and  nodded.       He 
knew  the  wavs  o'  things.      'Hawks  know 


thi, 


door 


must 


plan 
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hawks'  flight/  said  he,  as  I  went  out  at  the 
back  door. 

"  In  the  stable  I  bridled  che  old  joskin 
again  and  stood  ready,  in  my  hand  the  can 
and  in  my  head  a  plan.  If  this  were 
indeed  the  messenger  then  he  would  not 
halt  here,  but  push  on  for  Barlington, 
where  he  would  get  a  fresh  horse  and  a 
fresh  troop  of  guards.  But  in  the  tail  of 
this  troop,  trust  it,  there  would  be  a  man 
or  two  lagging,  and  aching  to  check  long 
enough  to  just  snatch  a  drink;  never  a 
troop  passed  an  inn  yet  without  that.  And 
I  would  step  out  just  as  the  officers  at  the 
head  o'  the  troop  had  passed,  catch  some 
man's  eye  with  a  lift  o'  my  can  this  thirsty 
day,  and,  as  he  wiped  his  mouth  with  the 
back  of  his  hand  after  bottoming  it,  I  could 
ask,  quite  comradely,  *  And  on  what  errand 
ride  ye  so  fast?  '  Then,  in  thanks  for  the 
ale,  the  news  would  come  short  out,  never 
a  doubt. 

"  Here  came  the  troop.  Through  the 
open  door  I  watched  it.  Zounds  !  this 
messenger  was  well  graced  with  guards. 
Sixty  picked  horse  at  his  heels;  horse, 
mind  you,  no  mere  dragoons,  though  for 
speed's  sake  they  had  left  their  cuirasses 
behind,  and  rode  in  buff  coat  and  steel  pots 
only.  Yet,  even  so,  with  their  long  tucks 
at  the  slop>e  they  looked  workmen.  But  as 
they  drew  across  my  front — tut  ! — not  only 
the  messenger's  own  horse  was  a  mark  for 
build  and  stride,  but  whoever  picked  his 
guard  picked  at  least  as  much  for  horses 
as  for  men.  There  was  small  chance,  if 
this  were  my  man,  of  getting  back  to  my 
worn  troop  and  casting  ahead  to  lay  an 
nmbush.  My  tired  horses  could  nevei;  do 
it  against  such  horses  as  these,  and  those 
that  would  replace  them.  And  by  that 
token  it  came  to  me  ihow  wenghty  this 
message  must  be,  that  Parliam»2nt  sihould 
guard  it  so  and  speed  it  so.  If  ever  I 
struck  stroke  for  His  Majesty  it  was  now 
I  should  strike,  again  thought  I,  as  I 
watched  them  sweep  across.  And,  com- 
rades— ye  know  what  that  means." 

Both  his  hearers  nodded  quietly,  a  world 
of  significance  in  the  nod. 

"  Well,  true  enough,  as  I  looked  I  saw 
the  eyes  of  half  the  men  cast  longingly  at 
the  inn.  Poor  devils  !  the  day  was  hot,  and 
deuce  of  all  to  the  rear  files  was  the  dust. 
Now  was  my  chance.     Out  I  stepped,  can 


in  hand,  a. smile  of  good  comradely  greet- 
ing on  my  face.  'Sdeath  !  a  dozen  o'  the 
rear  files  checked  at  the  "first  glance,  and 
though  they  dared  no:  fall  out  or  halt, 
because  o'  the  corporal  bringing  up  the 
rear,  yet  they  gave  me  a  smile  and  a 
friendly  nod  as  they  pricked  up  into  their 
places  again.  The  corporal  was  my  hope. 
1  was  within  two  vards  of  him,  and  I 
lifted  the  can  and  made  the  ale  splash  and 
spill  as  I  did  it.  Beelzebub  !  that  did  it. 
Poor  devil,  he  checked,  put  on  again, 
pulled  up  a  length  ahead,  and  reached  his 
hand  back.  To  him  I  flew.  '  Drink 
deep  !'  said  I,  roundly,  as  he  pushed  up  the 
bars  of  his  helmet  and  got  his  ears  well 
hack,  that  he  might  get  his  face  the  deeper 
i'  the  can. 

"  Deep  he  drank.  *  Why  ride  ye  so  fast  ?' 
cried  I  cheerily,  as  he  handed  me  back  the 
can.  *  Orders  to  Fairfax  ! '  said  he,  with 
a  nod  of  thanks  as  he  wiped  his  mouth  o' 
the  back  of  his  hand,  clicked  down  the 
*:.ars  of  his  helmet,  took  the  hilt  of  his  tuck 
from  his  bridle  hand  again,  and  spurred 
away  to  get  up  with  the  troop.  Anoth2r 
point  o'  the  game  was  won — I  knew  now 
this  was  the  messenger. 

"  It  was  the  thanks  o'  the  corporal,  and 
the  smile  on  the  faces  o'  the  poor  devils 
who  would  have  drank  if  they  dared,  thav. 
struck  me  through  with  a  plan  before  I 
had  stridden  a  stride  back  for  the  stable. 
I  was  one  man,  this  messenger  was  sixty- 
one;  wit  alone  then  must  serve  me  against 
him,  and  so,  there  being  no  chance  to  play 
the  strong  thief  by  the  road  as  he  passed, 
there  could  be  nought  for  it  but  to  plav 
the  cunning  thief  •  in  some  town  as  he 
stopped  to  change  troops.  And,  well, 
"what  town  so  fit  as  the  nearest,  as  Barling- 
ton, in  fact  ?  Nay,  none  so  good,  for 
none  was  so  strong  of  its  garrison,  and  in 
no  place  would  this  man  be  so  careless  as 
where  he  was  most  secure.  I  must  get  into 
Barlington  then,  and  that  at  once,  to  boot, 
since  he  would  tarry  there  no  longer  than 
to  change  troops  and  eat. 

"And  how  to  get  in,  say  ye?  Naught 
simpler.  Think  on  it,  ye  two,  whenever 
your  wizened  curmudgeon  souls  frown  on 
some  poor  devil  that  ye  might  do  a  good 
turn  to.  It  is  not  only  Christian  charity,  but 
bald,  bearded  good  sense  to  do  a  kindly 
deed.      Behold  the  reward   of   a    kindly 
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action.  If  I  mounted  now  and  overtook 
the  troop,  why,  the  corporal,  for  very 
cheeriness  and  freshness  after  the  drink, 
would  crack  and  spin  new^s  and  tale  with 
me  the  whole  way  in,  and  all  the  good 
fellows  of  the  files  just  in  front — the  only 
ones  that  would  see  me  there  in  rear — 
would  think  of  nie  warmly  as  a  kindly  com- 
rade, and  never  dream  of  conning  me  for 
a  spy.  Body  o'  me  !  I  should  pass  the 
guard  on  the  chains  at  Barlington  as  one 
of  the  troop  itself.  Could  a  plan  be 
plainer? 

"  And  it  worked,  worked  as  if  I  had 
paid  some  alchemist  a  fortune  for  a  spell. 
I  was  a  soldier,  lx)und  for  Barlington  from 
out-quarters,  and  one  buff  coat  and  paii: 
ot  jack-boots  are  as  like  another  as  one 
cavalier  is  like  one  Roundhead,  if  both 
wear  a  long- necked  helmet  and  neither  talk 
shibboleth.  'Sblood  !  it  stirred  my  blood 
so  that  the  corporal  found  me  laughing  at 
his  baldest  jokes,  and  must  ha'  sworn  to 
himself  that  no  better  fellow  ever  trotted 
with  him.  Thus  we  came  to  the  chains 
and  thus  we  entered  the  town,  where  all 
must  fall  to  a  walk,  and  where,  with  a 
round  good-day  and  a  smile  to  the  men,  I 
kept  on  up  the  main  street  when  they 
halted  and  dismounted,  for  they  must  wait 
for  orders,  while  their  captain  was  gone  with 
the  messenger.  There  then  I  was,  another 
step  won. 

"  Comrades,  consider  me  there,  fairly 
inside  the  Roundhead  town  and  garrison, 
riding  as  plain  as  the  clock  up  the  street, 
an  eye  this  way  and  an  eye  that,  wherever 
I  saw  a  pretty  wench  or  a  man  that  I 
thought  an  officer.  Bones  o'  me !  I 
wonder  the  twinkle  in  my  eyes  did  not 
betray  me.  I  had  to  screw  my  face  to 
the  sourest  to  keep  it  from  a  merry  stretch 
— especially  when  I  would  forget,  and  a 
maid  would  blush  and  hurry  on  from  my 
eye.  Nay,  once  I  nearly  twirled  my 
moustadhe  i'  the  face  of  a  couple  of  cap- 
tains crossing  the  street.  A  rare  rouse  it 
was  :  it  makes  one  younger  to  think  on't. 

"  But  presently  I  came  back  some  way 
and  dismounted,  so  as  to  tie  my  horse  at  a 
corner  where  the  garrison  would  think  he 
belonged  to  the  troop  just  come  in,  and  the 
officers  of  that  troop  would  think  he  be- 
longed to  the  garrison,  and  I  gave  the  old 
jo«kin  a  sly  pinch  behind  the  foreleg  to 


bid  him  keep  a  grave  muzzle,  for,  faith, 
I  fairly  believe  the  old  horse  was  winking 
over  it,  too. 

"  Then  away  down  the  High  Street  I 
strode,  nay,  strutted,  in  spite  of  myself; 
for  I  saw  that,  when  it  came  to  passing 
a  comely  bright-eyed  baggage,  there  was  a 
certain  touch  o'  the  old  Adam,  and  a  cer- 
tain throw  of  the  chest  and  swing  o'  the 
leg,  with  even  the  godliest  of  their 
troopers.  Sectaries  may  preach,  and  par- 
liaments may  rant,  but  a  maid  will  still 
be  the  sweetest  thing  under  the  sun,  and 
the  ruin  of  ail  rules  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
Devil's  hooks  !  there  was  more  than  one 
glance  and  smile  passed  me  there  that 
made  me  wish  I  were  a  Roundhead  too, 
if  I  could  be  stationed  i'  that  garrison. 

**  I  was  making  for  the  best  inn.  The 
messenger  would  first  have  to  go  and  re- 
port to  the  governor,  and  show  his  pass  and 
papers  for  a  fresh  horse  and  troop  before 
sitting  down  to  bite  and  sup.  Would  he 
eat  at  the  inn  or  at  the  Governor's  quar- 
ters? That  was  'the  question.  I  kept 
on  for  the  inn.  If  he  were  not 
there,  it  was  there  they  would  know 
where  he  did  dine — trust  an  inn  to  know 
all  that's  going  on  in  fhe  town.  Every 
Peeping  Tom  must  run  to  the  tap- 
room with  his  budge't  of  other  folk's  busi- 
ness. 

"  Now  Fortune  ever  trails  like  a  drab  at 
the  heels  of  him  that  treats  her  like  a  drab, 
with  scorn  and  flouting.  Behold  !  the  dice 
were  with  me  again — ^the  messenger  was 
at  the  inn.  It  seemed  the  Governor 
was  a  psalm-singer  so  high  i'  the  sour- 
ness of  his  principles  that  this  mes- 
senger must  find  his  own  refreshment  if  he 
wanted  any.  Half  an  eye  could  see  why. 
The  lad  was  no  more  than  five-and-twenty, 
handsome  and  hearty  to  look  at,  and  so 
little  sour  of  his  godliness  that  he  could 
wear  his  linen  with  a  scalloped  lace  collar 
as  broad  and  fine  as  the  King's  own.  His 
moustache,  too,  had  a  twist  to  it,  and  he 
had  a  trick  o'  the  hand  on  the  hip,  and  a 
swing  o'  the  leg  and  a  slap  o'  the  lxx>t,  for 
all  the  world  as  if  he  were  but  a  God- 
forsaken young  cavalier  that  had  never 
known  grace.  Zounds !  I  could  ha' 
liked  to  match  him  with  my  comet,  young 
Aylmer,  setting  them  to  strut  from  opposite 
edges  of  some  green  lawn,  wifh  one  fair 
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maid  only  to 
give  them  occa- 
^on  for  fierce- 
ness. 

"  Food  and 
drink,  he  order- 
ed them  with  i 
laugh  and  ^ 
word  that 
would  almost 
lia'  dune  fur 
my  comet,  and 
only  then,  good 
lad,  r^em- 
bered  that  he 
was  a  messen- 
ger, and  so  or- 
dered the  pro- 
to  be 
■  after  him 


acy.     I  1 
the 

room  watching 
hiai,  and  1 
nodded  to  my- 
self     with      a 


liked  him  so  well.  He  should  ha'  been 
one  of  us,  with  his  merry  blue  eve  and 
his  ready  smile.  He  was  a  Roundhead 
only  because  his  father  was— as  I  found 
out  afterwards — but  that  needed  no  seLtnid 
loak. 

"  Well,  the  lad  went  up,  and  I  went  up 
too  and  saw  the  room  he  entered.  But  the 
door  was  tou  well  carjtenlered  fur  me ; 
never  a  crack  or  a  kev-hole  was 
there  in  it  for  eye  or  ear  to  glean 
at,  I  looked  up.  There  was  still  a 
Ir.ft  above  this  floor,  but  devil  a  sign 
of  stairway  to  it.  It  took  me  no  more 
than  a  minute  to  think  on  a  plan,  and  then 
down  I  went  and  out  to  the  nearest  mer- 


s  r  was  back  nt  the  back 
doitr  of  the  inn,  with  a  bimch  of  fine 
ribbons  in  my  pocket.  I  looked  at  the 
cook,  but  the  cook  was  a  crusty  old  wench. 
The  other  maids,  loo,  were  all  in  and  out  to 
th--  front,  and  so  of  little  use  to  me,  but 
thori  was  one  poor  little*  drudge  of  a 
kitchen-maid  that  was  in  and  out  between 
kitchen  and  scullery,  half  in  fear  of  her 
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life  of  the  cook,  and  half  in  hope  of  hope 
from  outside  somehow.  And  a  sorrow  it 
w;is.  for  she  was  a  sly  little  jade,  with  a. 
nut-browii  eye,  and  n  ready  dimple  when 
she  was  i'  the  scullery,  out  of  sight  o'  the 
cook,  lleshrew  me,  if  ever  we  take  that 
town,  I'll  put  my  trumpeter  to  spend  his 
time  anil  his  monty  on  the  p<xir  little  wench, 
and  give  her  a  breath  of  Christian  pleasure. 
But  she  was  the  one  for  my  plan.  If  I 
giive  her  the  ribbons  she  would  not  dare 
pill  ihem  on  before  the  cofjk ;  jet  they 
her 


pocket,  n 
In  the  se 


she   woul. 
chamhers 


crushed 

have  to  run  up 
to  hide  them  in 

len  1  should  find 


If  I  wal< 
oui  wiR-re  the  back 

"The  dice  c:ime  double  six  again.  By 
the  end  of  five  minutes  I  had  chucked  her 
under  the  chin  and  tucked  the  ribbons  in 
her  hair,  touzling  it,  so  that  for  that  alone 
she  must  have  run  up  to  the  glass,  she 
being  a  tidy  little  Imdv.  And  it  was  a 
door  in  the  scnller\  she  opened,  and  up  a 
stair  there  she  went. 

"  When  she  came  hurrying  down  she  had 
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to  hasten  into  the  kitchen  to  face  the  cook's 
rage  for  dallying,  and  while  the  clack 
of  the  cook's  voice  co\ered  the  creak 
of  the  door  I  was  through  that  door  safely, 
and  up  that  stair  I  went.  It  was 
the  right  one — ^trust  fortune  ever — 
landing  me  in  the  long  loft  above  the 
chambers.  That  loft  was  the  usual  loft 
where  the  servants  sleep,  so  that  I  had  only 
to  cross  it  to  where  I  should  be  over  the  lad. 

"  Now  down  by  his  door  I  had  seen 
that  the  plaster  of  the  ceiling  was  all 
cracked  and  flaked  off,  and  I  was  well 
sur^  that  the  floor  of  this  top-loft 
would  be  as  loosely  laid,  and  clumsily 
fitted,  as  any  other  such  servants'  hole. 
Here  I  found  my  notion  true,  and  I  had 
naught  to  do  but  clap  my  eye  to  a  crack  in 
the  floor  and  look  down  through. 

"  Such  wit  as  mine  deserved  such  good 
luck  as  it  got — as  ye  two  grinning  images 
would  <say,  were  it  not  for  your  cur- 
mudgeon envy.  (Nay,  never  threaten  me 
with  that  can,  Ned.  I  care  naught  for  a 
can,  save  to  bottom  it.)  The  luck  was 
with  me  again.  Sa !  there  was  my 
•pretty  lad,  his  buff,  coat  off  for  ease, 
lounging  in  'his  fine  linen  shirt,  and 
looking  at  'his  precious  paper  and 
gloating  over  the  seal  on't.  He  was  a  very 
great  man,  I  could  see,  as  he  looked  at  that 
seal.  And  I  felt  a  great  man,  too,  for  I 
saw  how  he  carried  the  document — a 
Ihollow  belt  next  his  skin  serving  him  well 
enough,  so  long  as  he  rode  through  such 
well-garrisoned  country  and  with  such 
stout  escorts. 

"  Moreover  I  saw,  too,  that  he  was  dainty 
of  his  linen  as  any  courtier — good  blood  ! 
— and  like  a  slow  grin  in  my  mind  the  plot 
that  should  get  that  paper  stole  over  me, 
till,  nay,  I  had  a  deal  of  ado  to  keep  from 
chuckling  outright,  there  i'  the  fusty  cham- 
ber, as  I  watched  him  put  «the  paper  back 
i'  the  belt  and  throw  himself  on  t'he  settle 
to  rest. 

"  Now  ye'll  please  to  remember  that, 
though  I  was  safely  come  inside  the  town, 
yet  I  needed  also  to  come  safely  out  of  it 
afterwards.  Ye'll  bethink  ye,  too,  that  to 
knock  this  lad  on  the  head  would  mean  a 
hue-and-cry  before  I  could  get  clear. 
Again,  I  had  only  got  into  the  town  by 
using  this  messenger's  coming,  and  it  was 
likely  that  I  should  be  best  able  to  get  out 


of  it  by  using  the  same  lad's  going,  as, 
I>erhaps,  by  feigning  to  be  his  batman, 
who  had  lingered  too  long  over  a  stirrup- 
cup,  and  was  a  furlong  behind  at  coming 
to  the  chains  at  the  outpost  on  .the  west. 
Last  of  all  I  had  to  have  that  paper  in 
my  belt  and  leave  him  thinking  it  was 
still  in  his.  That  was  how  the  play  stood, 
and — and  now,  ye  two,  I'll  wager  ye  my 
debts  ye'll  neither  of  ye  guess  what  plan 
would  fit  the  play." 

"  I'll  wager  thee  this  tankard  about  thy 
pate  if  thou  hangest  fire  any  longer,"  re- 
torted Ned  Pugh.  "Take  a  drink  and  go 
on. 

Trevor  obeyed  with  a  grin.  "  Now  this 
great  idea — behold  !  it  was  as  simple  -as 
all  the  ideas  that  win  always  are.  Just  a 
matter  of  memory,  no  more,  for  I  remem- 
bered that  the  little  kitchen  wench  had  left 
a  bucket  of  slops  standing  i'  the  scullery, 
after  she  had  mopped  the  floor,  or  washed 
her  pots  and  pans,  or  anything  else  that 
makes  a  good  black  mess  of  God's  clean 
water.  So  down  the  stairs  I  crept,  and, 
choosing  my  moment,  into  the  scullery  I 
stepped  and  then  back  again  Avith  that 
bucketful. 

"  Up  the  stair  I  went  once  more,  stepping 
gingerly  for  fear  o'  shedding  the  stuff  on 
my  boots,  till  I  came  again  above  where 
the  lad  was  lying.  There  I  set  it  down 
and  took  another  look  at  him,  good  youth, 
where  he  was  twirling  his  moustache  with 
the  thought  of  what  a  marvel  of  a  man  he 
was,  and  there  was  a  half-smile  on  his  face 
that  took  me  rarely.  It  made  me  grin  as 
I  began  the  thing  I  was  to  do. 

"And  what  did  I  do,  quotha?  Why, 
tramped  and  blundered  about  the  floor 
like  a  heavy-footed  lump  of  a  wench,  and 
then,  coming  to  the  bucket  again,  over  I 
kicked  it.  Swish  !  it  went,  down  it 
splashed,  and  up  instanter  came  a 
half -howl  from  below,  while,  before 
it  could  be  done  sousing  the  lad  as 
he  jumped  up,  I  was  down  that  back 
stair,  into  the  yard,  and  so  round  and 
in  at  the  front  door  again,  just  as  the 
roar  of  good  ancient  words  from  above  had 
set  the  house  aghast.  Ho  !  but  my  blood 
warmed  to  the  youth  as  I  listened. 

"Faith!  there  was  the  to-do;  the  inn- 
keeper trying  to  get  in  a  word  of  excuse, 
and  his  wife  in  a  great  fury  laying  on  to 
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all  the  maids  with  a  stick,  because  none 
would  confess,  and  someway  managing  to 
land  most  of  the  stripes  on  one,  the 
prettiest  of  them— that  for  jealousy,  I'll 
uphold  you.  And  all  the  while  the  lad 
was  roaring  for  a  tub  of  water  to  scrub 
himself  clean  again,  and  for  fresh  linen — 
'  o'  *he  best,  to  boot ! '  cries  he.  Ofa,  trust 
him  for  a  right  lad  of  gentleman's  blood. 


stuff  than  any  you  can  buy  here  i'  this 
town.  Wash  it  and  you'll  be  to  the  best 
o'  the  bargain  after  all.  Hark  ye,  yonder 
goes  the  trumpet ;  the  new  escort  is  already 
falling  in.  Come  and  let  us  geft  the 
tlwngs  bought — I'll  help  you  to  choose 
them.' 
"  Beelzebub  I  he  had  been  so  browbeaten, 
the   lad's   looks  and   roaring,  that  my 


"  The  very  firat  person  1  met  as  I  came  out  on  the  atair 
was  black-eyed  Mistress  Isabel." 


"That  was  my  moment.  I  wailed  till 
the  tub  was  ta'en  in  and  being  filled.  The 
innkeeper  was  turning  this  way  and  that, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  picking  and  drop- 
ping the  coins  there,  all  in  a  fine  stew 
about  the  linen.  '  Come,  sir,'  quoth  I  to 
him,  remindingly,  '  My  m.ister  will  hardly 
stand  hearkening  to  any  humming  and 
hawing  about  the  linen  after  this.  Beside, 
you  will  have  bis  own  linen  left ;  costlier 


civil  words  quite  drew  his  heart  out  to  me. 
Away  we  went,  all  but  arm  in  arm,  and  at 
the  shop  across  the  street  I  chose  a  fair 
change  of  the  finest.  Moreover,  I  fetched 
it  back  under  my  own  arm.  'Leave  him 
to  me,'  said  I.  '  He's  not  a  bad  lad  when 
all's  said.  True,  this  is  coarser  linen  than 
he  useth  to  wear,  but  I'll  swear  to  him 
that  I  know  it  truly  to  be  the  best  in  the 
town,  for  I  was  with  you  at  the  buying 
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on't.'     And  the  fat  man  bic 
look  and  let  me  go  alone. 

"  Up  the  stair  I  weni,  all  the  common- 
loom  crowding  to  stare  its  eyes  out  after 
me,  adoiiring  me  that  I  was  servant  to  such 
a  roaring  master.  Boldly  I  carried  myself, 
Knd  boldly  into  the  chamber  I  breasted, 
■with  a  bare  knock  to  herald  me,  for  I 
guessed  the  lad  was  a  modest  sort,  for  all 
his  heat,  and  come  of  a  decent  mother,  so 
that  he  would  scurry  to  turn  his  back  on 
me  in  the  tub  as  he  scrubbed.  And  so  he 
did,  and  kept  his  back  that  way  while  he 
cast  an  eye  over  his  shoulder  to  see  who 
entered  so  bluntly. 

"'The  linen,  sir,'  said  I,  and  I  shook  it 
out  for  him  to  see.  '  Not  so  fine  as  if  this 
were  London,  but  the  best  i'  the  town,  and 
clean  and 'wholesome.  The  innkeeper  had 
me  with  him  to  choose  it,  he  being  a  tittle 
timid  of  what  you  might  think  good 
enougb.  I'll  lay  it  out  here  o'  the 
table,' 

" '  Do,'  said  he.  '  And  my  great  thanks 
for  it,'  he  ended,  turning  his  face  and  fall- 
ing to  dashing  and  splashing,  as  if  he  just 
remembered  the  slops  afresh. 

"That  was  what  I  wanted.  The  belt 
and  the  buff  coat  were  both  on  the  table — 
so  were  my  fingers.  While  I  seemed  to  be 
only  laying  the  linen  smooth  I  was  finger- 
ing the  paper  out  of  the  belt  and  stuffing  it 
i'  the  cuff  of  my  own  coat  sleeve.  '  There, 
I  fhink  that  will  do  well,'  said  I  as  I 
went. 

"  '  Thank  ye  again,'  said  he,  and  fell  to 
double  splashing  as  I  pulled  the  door  to 
behind  me.  Marry  !  I  felt  like  turning 
back  and  patting  him  on  the  back,  he  was 
so  rare  a  lad.     God  bless  good  youth,  say  I 
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with  a  ever!  it  is  so  comely  a  thing  in  a  comely 
joung  sprig. 

'■  So  there  ye  have  it,"  broke  off  Trevor. 
'■.That's  the  plain  way  I  did  a  plain  thing 
and  captured  this  great  message  of  Parlia- 
ment's to  its  great  General  Fairfax  i'  the 
West." 

"And  there  thou  shah  have  it  on  the 
sconce  if  thou  thinkest  to  break  off  thy 
tale  i'  the  middle  like  that,  all  to  tantalise 
us,  as  if  we  were  old  wives  at  gossip," 
broke  out  Red  Ned  instanter.  "  Let  us  ha' 
the  rest ;  the  getting  out  o'  the  town — ^that's 
part  o'  the  tale  of  the  getting  of  (he  mes- 
sage, too." 

"Is  it?"  retorted  Trevor  sardonically. 
"  Well,  the  very  first  son!  I  met,  as  I  came 
out  on  the  stair,  was  black-eyed  Mistress 
Isabel,  none  other." 

Red  Ned's  tankard  came  down  on  the 
board  with  a  bang.  "I  care  naught.  She 
never  betrayed  thee  !  A  gentlewoman  does 
not  jest  with  a  man  to-night,  and  then 
betray  him  i'  the  morning.  But  I  see 
there's  another  tale  to  come;  tell  ii  then. 
Let  us  have  it.     Go  on." 

"  Ah  !  but  while  I  tell  it  I'll  smoke  a 
little  of  that  good  tobacco,  that  ye  keep  so 
far  away  from  me,  at  your  end  o'  the  table," 
returned  Trevor,  reaching  for  one  of  the 
long  clays  on  the  board.  "  Trouble  when 
ye  must,  but  comfort  when  ye  can  ;  that's  a 
good  soldier's  motto." 

"  A  murrain  on  thy  mottoes,  let's  ha'  the 
good  soldier's  tale,"  retorted  Ned. 

But  Crompton  lifted  the  piece  of  slow- 
match  from  the  edge  of  the  table  and  blew 
it  to  a  glow  for  the  lighting  of  Trevor's 
pipe.  That  was  a  quicker  way  to  come  at 
the  tala,  he  knew. 


HOW  MUSHROOMS  ARK  CULTIVATED 


By  J.   E.  WHITBY 


WHEN  the  French  <]uarrjiiien  of  the 
middle  a.^ss  hacked  and  hewed  long 
-tunnels  in  the  limestone,  the  chalk,  and 
the  rock  round  Paris  in  order  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  wherewithal  to  erect 
the  fine  buildings  Dnat  are  still  the  pride 
of  that  historical  city,  they  little  thought 
that  they  were  in  fact  clearing  the  ground 
for  the  culture  of  that  d^nty.  beloved  of 
gourmetJj,  the  mushroom.  Vet  so  it  is,  aiid 
he  who  enjoys  at  table  the  "champignon," 
or  button  form  of  ailtiva'ed  mushroom,  in- 
troduced by  the  French,  and  which  from 
its  firmer,  consistency  and.  to  some  people, 
finer  flavour,  is  fast  supplanting  the  wild- 
ling  of  the  meadows,  should  bear  " 


that  its  cultivaiic 
roimd  Paris 
forms  one  of  thi. 
mpo  riant 
industries  of  the 
capital. 

The      largest 
"m  U  ; 

eries"^ — -to  coin 
a  word"  that  u 
not  altc^ethei 
unsuitable —  are 
on  the  l-eft  bank 
of  the  Seine,  a: 
Mont  rouge.  at 
Arceuil,  at  Chat- 
illon.      and      at 


1  the  disused  quarries 


Before  tlie  culture  of  the  champignon 
assumed  its  present  propoitioni,  the  tun- 
nels in  which  they  were  gK)wn  were  so  low 
tlut  it  w.is  only  by  creeping  tha*  the  gar- 
deners could  reach  the  forcing  bids,  but 
in  the  more  recently -acquired  stone 
vaults  there  is  plenty  of  space.  A  certain 
amount  of  ventilation  is  secured  by  means 
of  small  square  towers  erected  over  shafts, 
and  the  sight  of  these  queer-looking  build- 
ings, from  which  an  occasional  puff  of 
vnprmr  rises  and  floats  lightly  away,  has 
pijz?led  many  a  pass'jig  traveller,  for  they 
are  dotted  here  in  a  field  and  there  in  a 
garden,  their  very  number  and  variety  of 
jioiiiion  a.hling  lo  the  enigma.  These 
towers  not  only  serve  as  chimneys  but  also 

as  entrances 

fat 

those  who  do  not 
to  go  back 
he    regular 


Ai^enteuil,  have  bsen  preferred,  and 
those  also  towards  Rnmainville  and  Noisy 
le  Sec.  Furthermore,  the  fariilMes  of 
transport  becoming  every  day  greater, 
mushroomeries  are  now  established  in  ihe 
vallev  of  the  Oise  and  the  suburbs  of 
Cr^il. 


ly  dark  at  ithe 
bottom,  a  row  ■>{ 
petroleum  lamps 
down  *he  different 
corridors  being  all  the  light  by  whidh  the 
gardeners  work.  The  underground  air  is 
warm,  damp,  and  impregnated  with  that 
queer  agaric  smell  which  to  a  sen  sit  we  nose 
at  once  reveals  the  presence  of  the  mush- 
room and  its  tribe.  Presently  the  eye  be- 
comes   accus'nn.ed    to    the    seTO.v-<iv.VMtse\- 


and  long  naves  of  stone  walls  come  into 
view,  shored  up  here  and  there  with  a^h- 
■laH  to  prevent  accidents.  Down  these 
aisles,  in  dose  naivs  Hke  the  furrows  of 
some  well-ploughed  field,  are  the  mush- 
room beds. 

Presently  jou  begin  *o  distinguish  little 
white  balls,  ihat  look  like  small  round 
powder  puffs  dotteri  thickly,  and  you  are 
told  that  these  are  the  mushrooms  growiJig 
for  the  Paris  market ;  nay,  perhaps  even 
for  your  especial  enjoyment. 

What  a  difference  there  is  between  the 
ordinary  wild  English  mushroom  and  this 
fipoiit  and  pette*!  French  child  1  Tlie  wild 
variety  springs  free  under  the  open  sky, 
bathed  by  its  dew.  kissed  by  the  sun. 
Around  it  are  flowers  and  sweet  gr.ias,  and 
it  drinks  in  the  fresh  air  of  Heaven.  It 
grows  quickly  a,t  its  own  sweet  will,  is  very 
brittle,  and  expands  like  some  strange 
flower.  It  U  very  faithful  to  certain  spot9. 
and  is  romantic  enough  to  follow  the  foot- 

~         )  of    the    fairies,    for    whom  it  often 

nrates     their     dancing     rings.       How 

oo,  is  the  manner  of  gathering  ! 

*Those  who  would  secure  the  country  spoil 
usually    rise  early   and  seek   the  fragrant 


delicacies  ere  yet  tJie  world  is  awake,  and 
these  seem  to  keep  all  the  freshness  of  the 
meadows  in  their  bouquet. 

The  cultivated  variety  has  been  so  de- 
veloped, so  coddled,  that  its  culture,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  most  carefully  carried 
out.  Having  secured  that  prime  oecosisity 
— your  quarry  or  underground  cedlar — the 
first  thing  to  be  remembered  when  starting 
a  mushroomery  iiS  to  secure  plenty  of  water. 
for,  like  its  country  cousin,  the  champig- 
non is  a  heavy  drinker. 

Next,  plenty  of  good  dressing  from  a 
well-looked-after  stable  must  be  arranged 
for.  for  the  champignon  is  dainty  aitd 
capricious,  and  will  only  gnaw  in  what  it 
pleases^  and  scorns  straw  thai  has  sen.'ed 
cows,  etc. 

And  even  then  the  pampered  tbii^s  will 
not  respond  to  the  persuasions  of  the  gar- 
dener unless  the  forcing  material  Jias  been 
exposed  to  *he  air  and  turned  many  times 
IT  three  weeks.  It  is  only  then,  when  the 
fertnentafiion  is  reduced  to  a  certain  point 
that  this  stuff  is  taken  below  by  a  gang  of 
men  known  in  the  Paris  mushroomeries  as 
"monfeurs."  and  formed  into  long  narrow 
lieds  rounded  .it  the  lop. 
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Our  illuMralJon  shows  the  nien  at 
work  preparing  these  nurseries  for  the 
litlle  champignons. 

The  next  interesting  process  'is  that 
whidi  mny  be  called  the  "larding"  of  the 
beds  with  parcels  of  stable  refuse  in  whidi 
mushroom  spawn  has  bean  jsown.  The 
germination  of  thiis  "mycelium,"  as  the 
botanists  call  it.  having  been  stopped  from 
want  of  moislure,  wakes  afresh  in  the  new 
and  agreeable  surrounding.%  and  soon  re- 
sponds imder  the  influence  of  the  heat  and 
damp  which  it  loves, 

These  parcels  of  spawn  serve  as  "slips," 
and  very  soon  long,  fine  fdaments  begin 
to  start,  and  in  a  short  time  thread  tf:ieir 
way  through  the  entire  bed;,  the  period 
varying  according  to  alrcumstances. 

The  art  of  successfully  producing  cham- 
pignons depends,  it  would  seemi,  entirely 
on  the  grower,  who  must  carefully  study 
the  requirements  of  his  capricious  charges. 
The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  supplying  the 
fungi  with  the  enormous  amount  of  oxygen 
required;  while  allowing  no  change  of  tem- 
perature to  check    their  development,  for 


they  are  extremely  delicate,  like  all  ; 
ducts  of  httgh  cirilisation.  When  the  a 
supply  ia  insuffident  the  champignons  stop 
growings  or,  as  those  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try express  it,  "  they  sulk,"  and  n't  requires 
some  time  and  attention  to  induce  them  to 
start  work  again.  But  ei-en  if  you  give 
the  "myoellium"  all  the  air.  wannth,  and 
water  it  demands,  the  result  wiil  still  be 
unsatisfactory  if  you  leave  it  to  itself,  for 
it  has  Tiot  the  self- reliance,  the  aturdiness. 
of  the  wild  species.  No;  the  champignons 
must  be  specially  ireated,  and  demand  a 
"  goplage,"  as  the  French  cultivators  term 
it,  which  consiias  in  covering  the  beds  widi 
a  thick  layer  of  limestone  in  powder,  or 
sand,  just  as  the  little  white  balls  are 
beginning  to  appear.  This  is  laid  on  very 
e\-enly  and  gently  with  trowels,  and  the 
■illusttation  shows  the  men  at  this  work. 

It  is  quite  a  common  remark  to  say  that 
anything  springs  up  "like  a  mushroom  in  a 
night,"  but  however  true  that  may  be  about 
wild  mushrooms  the  saying  has  certainly 
no  connection  with  champignons,  for  they 
will  take  from  twenty-five  lo  thirty  days 


COVtLKING  THE 


OOM  BEDS  WITH    POWDEEtED  LIMESTOME. 
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cate  and  murh  prized  by  gourmets,  but 
which  is  fragile  and  a  bad  traveller;  the 
gold  coloured,  stronger  and  mcire  jiroduc- 
tive  in  every  way.  am!  that  which  is  usually 
seen  in  the  Paris  vegi-lable  shiij)s  and 
tempting  restaurant  windows ;  and  the  grey. 
But  this  last  though  it  has  a  strong  per^ 
fume,  turns  a  very  dark  crtlour,  and  for 
this  reason  is  not  auch  a  favourite  with  the 
knowing    Parisian  market    womsn.      It    is 
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rooms  are  grown  in  the  neighlxiurlii> 
Paris,  and  it  afforils  an(i;her  'ilijeci  lesson 
of  nriat  ran  be  tlr.ne  by  iier.ieverani-u,  for 
originally  ijuile  a  small  industry,  and, 
indeed,  merely  t>egun  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  thive  few  Healthy  diners  who 
crave  for  dainties  in  and  out  of  season,  it 
has  steadily  grown  and  grown,  imlil  to-day 
there  are  over  80  quarry  owners  engaged 
m  this  moat  lucrative  tr.ide,  for  whatever 


mostly  used  to  flavour  sauce?,  or  is  used  in 
kitchens  where  appearance  is  not  con- 
sidered. 

At  the  end  of  two,  or,  at  most,  three 
years  the  champignon  has  quite  lost  its 
ultra  civilisation,  and  has  become  totally 
degenerate,  and  the  beds  need  then  entire 
renewal.  Virgin  spawn  is  procured  from 
selected  mushrooms.  reproduction  is 
L«aned,  and  the  whole  busine-;s   is  begun 


els;  fails,  the  mouth  of  man  must  be 
filleil,  and  as  long  .i.-i  possible  hi  will  lake 
care  it  is  supplierl  wilh  good  things.  Other 
mushriwmeries  are  fast  springing  up  in 
various  l-'rench  depaif.ments,  for  it  is 
realised  that  the  business  is  a  most  profit- 


nillion   men  find  occupation  in 
this    valuable  adjunct  to  oui 


able  r. 
Ove 


amount  thus  gained  by  the  clever,  indus- 
tr'otis  Frenchman  is  ^£480.000. 


I  SHALL  not  be  gone  very  long, 
M6re  Baite,"  said  Annette  cheer- 
fully, "and  &L  le  Cure  here  has  promised 
to  keep  you  company  till  I  return,  so  you 
will  not  be  lonely." 

She  bent  over  the  old  peasant,  touched 
her  cheek  wilh  her  lipis,  arranged  her 
shawl,  palted  her  on,  the  shoulder,  and, 
with  a  reverential  obeisanoe  to  M.  le  Cur^, 
who  had  watdied  ber  actions  with  a  kindly 
light  in  his  eyes,  she  left  the  cottage. 

"She  is  a.  good  girl,  Annette,"  he  said, 
drawing  his  chair  a  little  closer  to  the  fire. 

"  She  is  the  comfort  of  my  life,  m'sieu'," 
replied  Mire  Barbe.  "  She  has  suffered 
'With  me,  and  she  understands.  Since  that 
black  day,  thoug'h  she  is  rich  and  I  am 
poor,  she  has  been  with  me  constantly, 
has  let  me  want  for  nothing,  has  given  me 
what  was  belter  than  wealth  and  comfort 
— her  time,  and  patience,  and  love."  A 
bitter  expression  'hardened  upon  the  old 
wom-in's  withered  countenance  as  she 
added:  "She  has  been  a  better  child  to 
than  my    own   flesh    and  blood,  God 


ibles 


e  him !' 


"Hu,9h,  hush!"  said  the  Cut6,  with  a 
troubled  fai;e.  He  knew  in  outline  the 
istory  of  these  two  peasants,  who  had  suf- 
fered together  from  a  common  cause  some 
fifteen  years  ago;  it  was  in  the  fin>e  of 
his  predecessor  that  Mfere  Barbe's  son  had 
wrecked  the  happiness  of  his  mother  and 
the  girl  who  loved  him. 

"Hush,  hush!"  repeated  M6re  Barbe, 
in  a  harsh  voice,  "True.  I  forgot,  A 
son  may  prove  the  falsest  of  the  false,  the 


basest  of  the  base — he  may  turn  traitor  to 
his  country,  he  may  stab  to  the  heart  the 
mother  that  bore  him- — but  sbe  must  not 
curse  him.  No!  if  she  cannot  bless  him, 
at  least  she  must  '  Hush,  hush  I'  Pardon, 
M,  le  Cur6." 

"  You  speak  very  bitterly,  M&re  Barbe," 
said  the  old  man. 

"Have  I  not  cause?"  said  the  old 
woman.  "Ah,  my  God!  did  I  not  love 
him,  so  that  I  thought  a  miracle  must 
happen  before  my  love  could  turn  to  hate? 
Well;  he  -was  a  saint,  that  son  of  mine ; 
for  he  worl&ed  Ihe  miracle,  M.  le  Cur^." 

"  No,  Mere  Barbe,  no,"  interposed  the 
Cur^,  gently;  "if  he  stood  before  you 
now,  the  mother  in  you  would  conquer 
every  other  feeling,  and  you  would  take 
him  to  your  heart." 

"  No,  M.  !e  Cur^.  no !"  cried  the  old 
peasant,  vehemently;  "if  Pierre  stood  be- 
fore me  now,  I  would  raise  my  hand  and 
cur^  him  where  he  stood  !"  Her  face 
worked  with  passionate  emotion. 

"After  all  fhese  years  1"  murmured  the 
Cure  to  himself. 

Ah,  after  all  these  y-ears  !  Old  memor- 
ies were  withered.  M-  le  Cur^.  and  dry  as 
the  old  year's  yellowing  leaf  on  the  dead 
branch.  They  fell  like  linder  on  the 
smouldering  fires  in  her  breast,  and  fed 
them  into  flame;  no  sap  in  their  veins  to 
save  them ;  to  keep  them  gre^n  and  tenrler. 
Said  the  Citr^:   "He  tried  to  expiale  his 


"There  was  no  espiaiif 
Do  you  know  the  story  ?" 


L  for  his  sin. 


PIERRE     LABOURET,     MOUCHARD ! 
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"I  have  heard  it." 

"  And  yet  you  can  sit  here  and  plead  for 
(his  memory  !'' 

*'  Is  it  vain  to  do  so,  Mere  Barbe  ?  Can 
you  not  think  of  him  more  gently  ?  The 
things  we  spurn  from  us  in  life  wear 
sometimes  a  changed  aspect  in  death." 

Fiercely  the  old  woman  oriied :  "  His 
death  changes  nothing,  nothing  !  Cowards 
and  traitors  and  all  vile  things  that  creep 
must  die !  Shall  we  pity  them  because 
God  grants  them  the  fate  of  honest  men  ? 
You  believe  that  I  judge  my  son  harshly ; 
but  think  on  what  he  did,  m'sieu',  and  ask 
yourself  if  you,  a  Frenchman,  can  find  it 
in  your  heart  to  pardon  ihim !  Pardon  ? 
If  'he  died  shriven  and  white  as  a  lamb,  if 
God's  justice  be  -built  of  such  injustice  that 
on  the  Judgment  Day  we  shall  meet 
together  at  His  heavenly  throne,  then  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  all  His  angels  I  will 
stand  up  and  spit  upon  him  and  call  him 
spy  and  traitor  !  My  son,  m'sieu* — Pierre 
Labouret,  Moucliard  !  Ah,  m'sieu',  you 
cannot  know  all  the  story  1" 

Dd  you,  M^re  Barbe? 


At  the  age  of  nineteen  Pierre  I^abouret 
had  not  thrown  off  the  shyness  and  the 
gaucherie  born  of  self-consciousness  com- 
mon to  many  young  men  during  the 
struggle  between  departing  boyhood  and 
dawning  manhood.  His  nature  wis 
charged  with  passions  -which  yet  lay  dor- 
mant, and,  scarcely  conscious  of  tbam  him- 
self (as  they  were  certainly  not  suspected 
by  any  of  'his  fellows),  he  found  no  outlet 
for  them  in  his  mode  of  life.  His  home 
lay  surrounded  by  solitary  fields,  somewhat 
apart  from  his  native  village,  and  his 
naturally  self- retiring  disposition  was  fos- 
tered by  the  circumstance. .  With  the 
younger  community  in  the  village  he 
rubbed  shoulders  but  little,  and  they  made 
no  efforts  to  urge  him  to  alter  his  course; 
for  Youth  is  not  the  age  of  tolerance,  and 
will  not  run  to  meet  you  if  you  choose  to 
walk  a  path  of  your  own. 

"  Do  you  come  our  way,  Pierre  ?  No  ? 
Adieu,  then.     Bon  jour,  Annette  !" 

In  hLs  heart  Pierre,  too,  might  echo 
"  Bon  jour,  Annette  !"  but  the  solitary  path 
was  still  his  to  tread.  He  had  no  courage 
to  venture  into  the  charmed  circle  of  which 
she  was  the  queen.     Labouring  in  the  fields 


or  wandering  through  the  country-side^  he 
dreamed  his  dreams  in  a  Holy  of  Holies, 
sealed  so  completely  that  no  curious,  gos- 
sipping  tongue  could  even  whisper  of  what 
took  place  within.  If  in  the  flush  of  the 
morning  she  passed  his  door  with  a  song 
on  her  lips,  it  was  sufficient  to  set  his  heart 
throbbing  for  a  whole  day  ;  if  they  but  met 
in  the  dusk  and  she  dropped  him  a  smile 
and  a  gay  "  Bon  soir  !*'  with  perhaps  a 
touch  of  the  fingers,  it  filled  his  night  with 
visions.  For  the  time  they  contented  him, 
and  from  afar  be  watched  the  moths  flutter- 
ing about  their  candle,  not  daring  to  realise 
bis  desires  and  send  his  heart  winging 
thither,  till,  singed  and  helpless,  it  should 
drop  prone  at  her  feet.  Annette's  father 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  landowners  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  others  as  poor  as  he 
were  hovering  on  the  rose's  lip,  intoxicating 
themselves  with  the  boney  of  her  smiles 
and  kind   glances. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and  the 
country  was  in  a  ferment.  But  as  yet 
Rumour,  rather  than  Circumstance,  had 
quickened  the  pulses  of  this  little  rural 
community,  and  their  lives  flowed  evenly, 
only  troubled  to  such  extent  as  far-off 
happenings  ha\'e  the  power  to  trouble  us^ 
Vast,  vague  words  like  War  and  Death  are 
but  dimly  grasped  in  their  univarsal  sense 
until,  with  awful  actuality,  th^  blow  is 
aimed  at  our  own  hearths,  and  from  the 
loving  circle  our  unit  is  snatched  away  to 
be  merged  in  the  infinite  shadowy  hosts  of 
those  who  have  fought  and  .struggled  and 
died. 

A  wedding  had  taken  place  in  the  vil- 
lage. Shall  the  whole  world  stand  still 
because  a  tragedy  is  Ix^ing  enacted  in  one 
corner  of  it?  An  old  life  droops  towards 
its  mother  earth  -while  a  new  life  unfolds 
its  bud  to  the  light,,  and  funeral  bells  and 
weddiing  chimes  ring  all  the  year  through. 

Pierre  was  present  on  the  ocaision.  and 
afterwards  took  part  in  the  festivities  and 
dancing;  for  at  such  a  time,  to  remain 
away  when  he  had  been  bidden  would  have 
appeared  ungracious.  For  some  reason — 
who  shall  say  why? — Annette  was  esj>eci- 
ally  kind  to  him  that  night  Whetiher  be- 
cause some  trait  in  the  shy  boy  attracted 
her,  whether  to  tease  some  other  admirer 
or  recall  some  fickle  youth  to  his  allegiance, 
Pierre  was  chosen  as  her  cavalier;  and 
when,  in  the  heat  of  the  dance,  she  pressed 
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his  hand  and  flung  him  a  warm  glance,  it 
set  the  blood  humming  in  his  veins. 

If  his  imagination  was  stimulated  by 
her  new  attitude,  it  was  not  utterly  with- 
out justification.  Finding  hims-elf,  in  one 
of  in6  pauses  of  the  dance,  near  his  god- 
father, an  old  man  who  liad  watched  the 
boy's  growth  with  kindly  eyes,  Pierre 
heard  his  chuckling  whisper  of  congratu- 
lation : 

"Lucky  Pierre!     Lucky  fellow!" 

And  on  other  sides  the  whisper  flew 
abroad  ithat  little  Annette  had  chosen  at 
last ;  and  he  heard  it,  and  there  was  a 
singing  in  his  head. 

When  the  party  broke  up  he  walked  with 
iher  through  the  night  to  her  home,  and  at 
the  door,  as  she  was  bidding  him  "  au 
revoir,"  asked  her  for  the  flower  she  wore 
in  her  hair.  She  laughingly  refused  him, 
but  of  a  sudden  ihe  felt  how  much  youth 
may  dare,  and  with  a.  quick  movement  he 
brushed  it  from  its  resting-place  and  sped 
away  with  his  treasure.  He  hid  it  beneath 
ihls  coat,  keeping  one  hand  above  it,  and 
under  the  warm  pressure  of  his  fingers  the 
petals  seemed  to  throb  with  heartbeats. 
Alone  in  the  fields  he  laughed  out  exul- 
tantly, cry-jng: 

**  To-morrow  !  to-morrow  !" 

Why,  'he  scarcely  knew ;  but  to-morrow 
a  new  day  would  dawn,  and  he  thought 
it  would  look  different  from  any  day  that 
had  yet  arisen  upon  his  young  life.  Ah, 
the  fever-heat  of  nineteen,  when  every- 
thing we  dream  of  is  at'cainable,  and  the 
world  seems  created  for  our  f(X)tball  ! 

The  next  day,  suddenly,  unexpectedly, 
without  warning,  a  French  regiment  was 
quartered  in  the  village,  and  the  rumour 
was  rife  that  Germans  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  whole  aspect  of  things 
was  changed.  Sold'ers  in  every  house- 
hold, outposts  stationed  in  the  forest,  men 
and  women  walking  cautiously  ^vith  ears 
and  eyes  alert,  and  children  huddled  to- 
gether oppressed  with  the  terrors  of  ignor- 
ance. 

For  some  days  Pierre  lost  sight  of 
Annette's  movements;  this  was  not  the 
time  for  the  secret,  stolen  delights  of  love- 
making.  Or  so  he  thought.  He  was  to 
learn  that  others  were  bold  to  step  in 
where  he  had  feared  to  venture. 

He  was  going  through  the  outskirts  of 
the    forest  one   day,  when  he  caught  the 


glimpse  of  a  blue  skirt  among  the  trees. 
Annette  had  a  blue  skirt,  and  he  stole 
nearer.  The  day  was  serene.  Nature  was 
at  peace,  and  the  grim  image  of  war 
seemed  to  have  melted  like  a  ghost  in  the 
warm  sunshine.  Somewhat  timidly  Pierre 
approached,  for  the  boldness  born  of  dark- 
ness was  not  for  him  to-day,  and  the  as- 
surance which  had  been  his  on  the  night  of 
the  wedding  had  deserted  him.  But  a 
short  distance  from  her,  while  s-till  hidden 
from  sight,  he  halted,  for  he  saw  that  she 
was  not  alone.  She  was  standing  in  com- 
pany with  a  soldier  in  officer's  uniform,  a 
Frenchman.  Pierre  knew  him  by  sight. 
He  was  quartered  in  Annettes  household : 
a  handsome,  broad-shouldered  man  of 
thirty,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  insincerity 
in  the  droop  of  his  eyelid,  not  ear«i]y  read 
by  the  inexperienced,  but  he  was  known  to 
be  a  gallant  soldier. 
.  Pierre  was  not  near  enough  to  catch 
their  words,  but  'the  picture  imprinted 
itself  indelibly  on  his  eyeballs;  thence- 
forward he  had  but  to  close  them  in  order 
to  conjure  up  the  vivid  scene.  Annette,  in 
all  the  archness,  charm,  and  freshness  of 
her  sixteen  summers,  leaning  against  a  tree- 
trunk,  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  dark 
curls,  the  wide  sleeveis  of  her  dainty 
chemisette  falling  away  from  the  uplifted, 
dimpled  elbows,  and  the  kerchief  crossed 
upon  her  'bosom  revealing  the  white, 
rounded  throat,  across  which  a  shaft  of 
light  lay  caressingly  as  she  turned  her 
sweet  face  upward  and  laughed  into  the 
eyes  of  the  man  standing  above  her: 
Pierre  clenched  his  hands  at  sight  of  the 
face  of  the  soldier,  and  read  there  some- 
thing which  Annette,  close  as  she  was,  was 
blind  to.  He  saw  their  lips  move,  caught 
the  murmur  'without  the  sense  of  their 
wx3rds  and  the  ripple  of  Annette's  light 
laugh.  Then,  with  a  quick  gesture,  the 
soldier  caught  her  around  the  waist,  and 
she  hung  back,  struggling.  Pierre,  his 
blood  running  hot,  made  a  movement  to 
dart  forward  to  her  assistance,  when  sud- 
denly— ^he  saw  it  plainly,  and  it  stunned 
him ! — ^he  yielded,  and  flung  her  arms 
about  the  neck  of  the  man  who  held  her. 
Th)  watcher  saw  black  spots  dancing  in 
the  sunlight,  and  he  closed  his  lids.  When 
he  re-opened  them  the  man  was  gone,  and 
Annette  was  standing  there  alone.  He 
pushed  aside  the  brushwood  that  impeded 
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him,  and  stood  before  h-er  wUh  a  look  of 
flame. 

"  Annette !' 

She  looked  up  with  a  frightened  scream. 
Then  her  expression  changed  to  one  of 
mingled  relief  and  embarrassment. 

"Ah,  it  is  you,  Pierre  Labounet !" 

"Yeal.  Oh,  you!  .  .  you!  .  ." 
He  struggled  to  sixiak,  but  found  that  he 
had  no  coherent  thought  to  express.  In 
his  trouble  he  caught  at  the  one  clear  re- 
solve  in  hii  mind.  "  I  am  going  to  tell 
your  father.'' 

She  clasj>ed  her  hands  in  dismay. 
"  Pierre  !     \o,  you  mtds/  not  !" 

He  repeated :  "  I  am  g<jing  to  tell  your 
father." 

"  How  dare  you  ?"  she  demaniled  pas- 
sionately. ''  What  right  is  it  of  yours  ? 
How  does  it  matter  to  vou  ?" 

"  How  does  it  matter  to  me  ?"  he  echoed, 
his  lips  trembling.  *  How  does  it  matter 
to  me?  It  matters  to  me  above  everything 
in  all  this  world  !" 

She  glanced  aside  at  him  swiftly,  and 
dropped  her  tone  of  anger.  Her  voice 
was  soft  and  appealing  as  she  uttered  his 
name. 

"  Pierre !'' 

"  You  kissed  him  !'' 

**  It  is  sudi  a  little  thing." 

"A  little  thing?  You  call  that  a  little 
thing  ?" 

"  I  meant  it  as  a  little  thing,  Pierre.  A 
kiss  is  only  what  you  mean  it  to  ie." 

"  I  do  not  believe  vou  !' 

"Pierre,  >ou  will  not  tell?'  She  crept 
closer  to  him. 

**  Your  father  must  know.'* 

"  You  will  not  tell,  Pierre.  Promise 
me  !'  There  was  a  sob  in  her  voice ;  she 
laid  her  hands  upon  his  <x>at  and  raised 
her  wet  eyes  pleadingly  to  his. 

"  I  can't  promise."  he  muttered,  looking 
awav. 

m 

'*  But  you  will.  You  are  thinking  wrong 
things.  Piierre.  and  people  will  think  them. 
*(yOf  if  \ou  sjxjak.  You  would  not  wish 
t'>  do  me  an  injury.  Pi^^rre.  I  did  not 
intend  any  harm,  and  he  did  not.  Pro- 
mise that  vou  will  not  tell  mv  father !" 
Her  hands  had  stolen  up  and  were  joined 
about  his  neck  ikjw. 

"You    kissed  him!     You    kissed  him!*' 

Tht.-    words    were    scarce! v    allowed   to 

e-soape.     He  felt  her  breath  on  his  cheek. 


her  lips  on  his,  and  she  was  clinging  to 
him,  sobbing  piteously. 

"  Promise  that  you  will  not  tell  my 
father  !"  she  'reiterated,  through  her  tears. 
I  promise. 

"  That  you  will  tell  no  one  I" 

"  I  promise." 

"  Kiss  my  cross  and  promise,"  she  urged, 
lifting  the  little  cruo'fix  on  her  breast, 
*•  that  my  name  and  his  shall  never  pass 
your  lips." 

Still  hot  with  the  kiss  she  had  given 
him,  he  pressed  his  lips  ujxjn  the  crucifix 
and  swore  the  oath.  Her  arms  dropped 
from  his  shoulders,  and  she  stood  looking 
at  the  groimd.  Half  blind,  his  senses 
clouded,  he  stumbled  away. 

A  day,  two  days  passed,  and  still  the 
life  of  the  little  village  lay  quiv^ering 
beneath  the  cloud  of  suspense  hanging 
above  it  with  the  presage  of  a  coming 
storm.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
a  soldier  came  to  the  cottage  in  the  fields 
and  bade  Pierre  accomjxiny  him.  The  boy 
obeved.  and  was  taken  to  the  house  of  his 
godfather  in  the  village,  where  the  colonel 
in  command  of  the  regiment  was  installed. 
Pierre  was  ushered  before  him;  his  god- 
father was  the  only  other  person  present. 

"  Is  this  the  boy  ?"  asked  the  colonel. 

"  Yes,  m'sieu,"  answered  the  old  man. 

The  colonel  turned  to  Pierre. 

"  You  are  call-ed  Pierre  Labouret?*' 

«  Yes,  m'sieu'." 

"A  true  patriot?" 

"  Yes.  m'sieu'.'' 

"  I  will  answer  for  it."  interposed  the 
old  man,  eagerly.  "  I  have  known  him 
from  a  babv.     He  is  steel  to  the  backbone. 


miieu . 


The  a)lonel  made  clear  to  Pierre  what 
was  wanted  of  him.  It  seemed  that  a  Ger- 
man detachment  was  rumoured  to  be  near 
at  hand.  Its  exact  whereabouts  was  not 
known.  A  scout  was  needed,  one  who  knew 
the  country  well,  and  could  go  about  with- 
out .exciting  the  suspicion  which  would 
have  fallen  upon  a  soldier  wearing  the 
French  uniform.  Pierre  had  been  selected 
for  the  pur|>ose.  He  recognised  the  dan- 
gers which  awaited  him.  but  expressed 
himself  as  ready  to  undertake  the  task.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  cho'ce  was  not  his. 
The  colonel  gave  him  the  passwords  of  the 
double  pickets  w-hich  had  been  posted  in 
the  forest;  for  the  first.  "I/Amour,"  lost 
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the  second.  *'La  Vengeance."  He  was  to 
gu  that  night,  and  none  wa^  to  know  his 
errand. 

Pierre  went  back  to  his  mother.  He 
knew  that  his  mission  was  one  from  which 
he  might  never  rewum :  if  he  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Germans  prowling  about 
their  camp,  he  would  be  shot  like  a  dog 
without  mercy  :  and  he  'had  a  longing  to 
bid  ber  farewell.  Between  these  two  lay 
a  deep  well  of  human  tenderness,  but  the 
shy  reserve  of  his  nature  took,  in  hers,  the 
form  of  outward  hardness,  and  very  rare 
were  the  signs  of  affection  exhibited  by 
them.  Knowing  what  he  knew,  he  could 
not  sit  composed  in  her  presence;  and  he 
shortly  went  out  into  the  woods  to  await 
the  dusk. 

It  fell :  and  into  the  lengthening 
shadows  went  Pierre  Labouret  upon  his 
country's  work. 

Had  he  deviated  from  his  path  by  but 
one  half-mile  !  Had  he  arrived  at  the 
spot  but  ten  minutes  later  ! 

He  saw  them  again  together  in  a  clear- 
ing in  the  forest.  It  was  he  only  who  had 
sworn  an  oath  to  Amiette,  but  he  felt  as 
though  the  girl  was  breaking  one  as 
solemn  when,  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  he  crept  near  enough  to  overhear 
their  words  and  see  the  look  of  self -sur- 
rendering love  that  filled  'her  ey^s.  She 
had  been  weeping,  and  the  tears  were  st'ill 
in  the  sweet  young  voice  that  he  had 
thought  of  as  attuned  only  to  gladness  and 
laughter-  The  sight  of  her  sorr<ming  eyes, 
the  sound  of  her  sorrowful  voice,  wrought 
a  madness  in  him. 

"  You  are  going  away,  Louis — it  is  true 
that  you  are  going  ?" 

"A  truth  that  soldiers  must  accustom 
themselves  to,  my  little  Annette,  bitter  as 
it  is.  Glorv  mav  beckon  us  forward,  but 
the  path  behind  us  lies  strewn  with  re- 
grets." 

"You  will  forget,  you  will  forget!** 

**And  will  yr>u  remember,  when  I  call 
you  to  join  me?'' 

"  But  ivill  you  rail  ?  .  .  When  are 
you  going,  Louis?'* 

'^  I  cannot  sav  with  oertaintv.  To-mor- 
row.  or.  at  the  latest,  the  day  after." 

*'Ah.  dear  God.  the  time  is  s<-)  short  !  A 
dav — two  davs —  I"     Her  voice  broke. 

He  slipped  his  arm  al)Out  her,  and  drew 
ber  to  him,       "  Vov  Annette,  the  tinve  is 


cruelly  short.  Shall  we  not  make  the  most 
of  it?  .  .  .  Well?  You  do  not 
answer." 

"  Because  I  do  not  understand  yoUf 
Louis.' 

"Tell  me,  then,  my  little  one,  do  you 
love  me?" 

"  You  know  that  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul !" 

"This  night  is  still  ours,  Annette.  Give 
k  to  me  !" 

"  How  can  I  give  it  to  you  ?  Have  you 
not  all  my  nights  and  all  my  days?  Do 
I  think  of  other  than  you  through  all  the 
hours  ?'' 

"  I  do  not  want  your  thoughts,  Annette, 
I  want  yourself — your  hands  in  mine,  your 
kisses  on  my  lips.  Meet  mie  to-night;  say 
\es,  nwn  coeur  !" 

"  Where  am  I  to  meet  you  ?** 

"  In  the  grotto  by  the  stream  half  a  mile 
from  here.  The  place  will  be  deserted. 
There  will  be  one  outpost  to  pass,  and  the 
watchword — our  watchword  to-night,  An- 
nette I — ''  L' Amour.'  Another  line  of  out- 
posts, stationed  beyond,  protect  us  from 
danger.     You  will  come?'* 

She  looked  up,  half  in  terror.  "  No^ 
Louis !     .     .     .     I  do  not  know." 

"  Silly  child,  you  are  trembling.  Do  you 
fear  me  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  You  cannot  fear  me  and  love  me.  You 
do  not  love  me,  then?'* 

"  Ah,  how  can  you  say  it  ?" 

"If  you  love  me.  come.  Would  I  hurt 
my  hearts-dearest?  Can  you  not  trust 
vour  lover?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  do  trust  you  I  I  know 
you  will  not  harm  me.  Louis,  Louis  !"  She 
lav  in  his  arms,  weeping  and  trembling. 

'"Hark!''  he  said,  suddenly.  "What 
was  that  ?" 

"  Something  stirred."  she  whispeied 
fearfully.  "  Ah,  mon  Dicti,  let  me  go  1" 
She  tore  herself  away,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

"  A  bird — a  squirrel.  All  is  quiet  again. 
Till  to-night,  fnoti  amour  !" 

She  did  not  reply,  but  fled  through  tihe 
woods.  Her  senses  were  too  bewildered 
during  the  first  few  moments  for  her  to 
realise  that  she  was  being  tracked.  She 
then  became  conscious  that  swift  and 
stealthy  steps  were  following  hers,  and  she 
turned  about  in  terror  to  face  her  hidden 
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pursuer.  She  uttered  a  stifled  cry  as  she 
felt  her  two  wrists  gripped  fiercely,  and, 
pale  as  death,  she  dropped  upon  her  knees. 
She  scarcely  recognised  Pierre's  face,  so 
white  it  waS;  the  eyes  so  ablaze  with  fury. 

"  Let  me  go  !"  sihe  gasped.  "  Let  me 
go!" 

For  answer  'he  shifted  the  delicate  wrist 
he  held  in  his  right  hand  to  his  left,  and 
pinioned  the  two  together,  almost  crushing 
them.  She  shuddered  as,  with  his  free 
hand,  he  drew  »his  large  knife  from  his 
belt. 

"  Merciful  God  !  what  are  you  going  to 
do?    -     .     Pierre,  Pierre!" 

"  Be  silent,  Annette.  Do  not  scream,  or 
I  swear  it  shall  be  the  last  sound  that 
passes  your  throat.  Now,  look  me  in  the 
eyes  and  answer  me  truthfully,  and  do  not 
think  to  deceive  me.  I  shall  know  whether 
you  are  lying.'* 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  his  gaze  held 
her  with  the  fascination  of  the  sn-ake  for 
the  helpless  bird. 

"Annette,  can  you  still  look  without 
shame  into  vour  mother's  face?" 

"  Pierre,  Pierre,  ^vhat  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Are  you  still  worthy  to  place  your  hand 
in  the  hand  of  an  honest  man  ?" 

"Oh,  Holy  Mother!  What  are  you 
thinking  ?" 

"I  want  no  protestations.  I  love  you. 
Do  you  understand?  Are  you  still  fit  to 
become  my  wife?' 

"Yes." 

The  answer  was  unfaltering,  the  eyes 
never  wavered.  He  dropped  iher  wrists, 
and  they  fell  helplessly  upon  her  lap,  red 
stains  showing  beneath  the  tender  skin. 
Great  drops  of  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow. 
F.reed  from  his  grip,  she  still  crouched 
there  with  scarcely  the  power  to  move.  He 
stood  above  her,  his  eyes  set  like  glowing 
coals  in  a  livid  face. 

"  Annette,  I  ask  you  now  to  marry  n>e." 

"What  shall  I  say?"  she  whispered. 
"  If  I  refuse,  you  will  murder  me." 

"  I  will  not  murder  you  if  you  refuse. 
I  am  asking  the  right  to  protect  you,  and 
if  you  will  not  grant  it  I  must  force  you 
to  protect  yourself." 

"  I  do  not  understand  .  .  oh.  Pierre, 
there  is  a  madness  in  your  eyes !  .  .  . 
I  am  afraid  !" 

"If  there  is  madness  in  my  eyes,  it  is 
you  who  put  it  there.     You  sent  me  mad 


on  the  night  of  the  wedding.  It  may  have 
been  my  fault  as  much  as  yours,  for  since 
I  can  remember  you  have  been  the  white 
star  of  my  life.  And  this  I  swear — -that 
you  shall  remain  white  and  unsullied  if  I 
have  to  blacken  my  own  soul  and  send  it 
to  everlasting  perdition  !  Now  answer  my 
question  simply  in  one  word.  Will  you  be 
my  wife?" 

"  No." 

"  Annette,  I  have  sworn  an  oat'b  to  you 
upon  your  cross,  and  I  swear  again  that  I 
will  keep  it  .to  the  end  of  my  day&  But 
you  shall  also  sweair  an  oath  to  me,  now 
and  here." 

She  sat,  mutely  waiting. 

"  You  shall  swear  that  you  will  not  keep 
the  accursed  mieeting  with  that  man  to- 
night. You  shall  swear  that  you  will  ex- 
change no  word  with  him,  that  you  will 
never  touch  his  hand  again.  While  he  re- 
mains in  your  father's  house,  you  will  keep 
to  your  room.  If  he  accosts  you,  you  will 
not  answer ;  if  he  dares  to  touch  you,  you 
wiU  strike  him  in  the  face.  Lift  up  your 
cross,  and  swear  this  before  God  !" 

Piteously,  blindly,  she  groped  for  his 
hand. 

"  Pierre,  Pierre,  I  love  him  !" 

"  You  shall  crush  that  love  out  of  your 
heart ;  you  ishall  grind  it  to  deatih.  Such 
love  pollutes  you.  Swear  what  I  havr 
spoken." 

^'  You  are  wronging  us,  Pierre.  He  loves 
me,  too — truly,  truly  !" 

"  He  does  not  love  you.  He  desires  you. 
I  saw  the  devil  in  his  eves  while  he  held 
you  against  his  treacherous  heart."  She 
•shudde^red  as  he  ground  his  teeth  at  the 
recollection.  *'  He  would  damn  you,  body 
and  soul,  that  after  death  you  might 
wander  as  his  comjxinion  in  Ef  ell.  Swear, 
Annette,  swear !  Repeat  the  oa-th  after 
me  upon  your  cross.  I  have  not  much 
patience,  and  my  brain  is  on  fire."  He 
himself  lifted  the  crucifix  from  her  neck 
and  forced  her  to  close  'her  fingers  over  it. 
''Swear!" 

Her  lips  parted,  her  breath  came  fast. 
Suddenly  she  inclined  her  ear,  and  sprang 
to  her  feet.  Panting,  she  faoed  him,  her 
head  flung  back  in  defiance. 

"  I  will  not  swear !"'  she  cried  pas- 
sionately. "  I  will  not  swear  !  You  are 
a  coward,  Pierre  Labouret,  to  try  to  tear 
from  me  the  happiness  which  you  m%.^  xv^\. 
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share.  To  your  face  I  call  )ou  coward  I 
.And  to  your  face  I  say  that  I  love  him, 
that  I  trust  him,  that  I  will  follow  when  he 
calls  to  me  !  He  is  a  soldier,  he  is  a  true 
and  honest  man,  and  he  is  my  lover  !  And 
you,  what  are  you}  A  spy,  Pierre 
Labouret,  a  low,  mean-spirited  spy  ! 
Mouchard  !  Mouchard  !  I  do  not  fear 
you  1  Mouchard !  .  .  .  Ah,  Louis, 
quickly — come  quickly  1     He  will  kill  me  ! 

.     .     .     Help!  help!" 

Frantic  terror  possessed  her  of  the  con- 
sequences of  her  wild  outburst,  which  had 
been  inspired  by  the  approaching  sound  of 
a  step  she  knew.  Lashed  into  insanity, 
Pierre  towered  above  her,  and  she  caught 
the  wicked  blue  gleam  of  his  knife  before 
her  eyes  closed  in  horror. 

A  sharp  report  sounded  close  by  her  ear. 

and  a  strong  arm  supported  her  as  Pierre 

reeled  backwards.     But  the  infuriated  boy. 

dashing  the  blood  from  his  eyes,  staggered 

upon    them,    still    clutching    his   uplifted 

knife.      The   soldier    w^hipped    his  sword 

from  its  scabbard,  and  with  ifie  flat  of  it 

struck  him  thrice  upon  the  head.     The  last 

thing  presented  to  his  blackening  sight  was 

the  picture  of  the  girl  he  loved  being  borne 

from   him  in   the  arms  of  the  man   who 

threatened  her  honour. 

*  *  * 

"  Who  goes  there  ?" 

Clear  and  sharp  the  question  rang  out 
upon  the  night. 

Swift  and  prompt  came  the  answer: 

''L'Amour!" 

"  Pass  !'' 

Again  a  voice  in  the  darkness. 

"  Who  goes  there?" 

'*  La  Vengeance  !'* 

It  fell  on  the  still  air  like  the  'hiss  of  a 
serpent. 

The  sentry  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  involun- 
tarily crossed  himself. 

"  Jesu  !     Was  that  the  devil  in  person  ?" 

Three  hours  later  the  village  was  in 
arms.  The  French  camp  was  surprised  by 
night.  They  had  been  betrayed  into  the 
'hands  of  their  enemies.  The  Germans  had 
L^en  led  by  the  course  of  the  stream.  The 
first  sentry  had  challenged  a  single  man 
who  had  replied  with  the  word.  and.  pass- 
ing close,  had  stal>l>ed  him  .so  swiftly  that  he 
fell  without  a  warning  cry.  One  other 
TrMichnian  fell,  and  one  only,  before  a  boy 
(»t    nlneti^en,  his  peas.^irt  blouse  torn  and 


disordered,  his  face  stained,  his  hair 
matted  with  blood,  rushed  to  the  post  of 
the  second  sentry,  crying  the  alarm.  He 
had  slipped  like  lightning  from  between 
the  two  Germans  who  guarded  him,  dis- 
trusting where  they  trusted.  They  fired 
after  him,  but  the  shots  missed. 

For  a  while  the  contest  raged  fiercely 
and  sharply ;  then  fortune,  in  one  of  her 
rare  momenU  throughout  the  war,  favoured 
the  French,  and  thev  drove  the  invaders 
back.  When  the  dead  were  counted  the 
next  morning,  one  officer  was  missing. 
Later  in  tj'ie  dav  he  was  found  face  down- 
wards  in  the  grotto  by  the  stream. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  the  colonel  was 
standing  in  the  little  market-place,  where 
most  of  the  living,  soldiers  and  peasants, 
were  assembled,  Pierre  Labouret  presented 
himself,  worn  and  dishevelled.  The 
colonel  made  a  step  towards  him,  and  with 
kind  eyes  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  Pierre  Labouret,"  said  he,  "  it  was  you 
who  raised  the  alarm  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach. But  for  you,  we  might  all  have 
been  slaughtered  as  we  slept.  In  the  name 
or  France,  and  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
whose  sons  vou  have  saved  for  France,  I 
thank  you.  At  some  futuxe  day  a  more 
fitting  reward  may  await  you." 

**  I  have  come  to  claim  it  now,  m'sieu'/' 
said  Pierre  Labouret. 

^'  What  do  you  mean,  my  lad?'* 

''  I  mean,  m'sieu',  that  if  it  be  true  that 
I  was  the  first  to  raise  the  alarm,  it  is  also 
true  that  I  am  the  man  who  betrayed  you 
into  the  hands  of  t^he  Germans." 

A  gasp  of  horror  and  amazement  passed 
through  the  listening  crowd.  A  young  girl 
present  sank  upon  her  knees  and  covered 
her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

"  The  boy  is  mad  !"  exclaimed  the 
colonel,  aghast. 

"Yes,"  said  Pierre  vacantly.  "I  think 
so." 

"Recall  yourself,  Pierre,"  said  his  god- 
father, pushing  his  way  to  the  fmnt. 
"  Think  what  you  are  saying.  You  have 
received  a  cut  on  the  head,  and  it  has 
turned  your  brain." 

"  Yes,"  muttered  Pierre,  "  the  cut  on  mv 
head  turned  my  brain ;  that  is  true  enough. 
But  what  I  have  said  is  also  true.  I  knew 
the  passwords,  and  I  delivered  them  to  the 
enemy.     I  knew  the  forest,  and  I  led  the 
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enemy  by  the  safest  route.  The  blessings 
ot  those  whose  sons  I  have  saved  I  cannot 
hear  for  the  curses  of  those  whose  sons  I 
have  murdered.  I  have  played  the  traitor 
to  my  country,  and  I  am  not  fit  to  live.  I 
will  not  live.     I  wish  to  due." 

From  the  crowd,  where  pitying  women 
were  tending  the  fainting  girl  who,  they 


whispered  among  themselves,  loved  hJm, 
stepped  M^re  Barbe.  Her  withered  arm 
was  upraised,  her  eyes  were  terrible  with  a 
black  flame  of  hatred. 

"  Pierre  Labouret,"  fibe  said,  **  go  to  your 
grave  with  your  mother's  curse  upon  your 
head  I"    And  she  spat  upon  him. 

He  was  shot  that  same  evening. 
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THE  OLD  VILLAGER 


By  W»  ;•  CAMERON 


ONE  country's  good  enough  for  me, 
One  King,  one  catechiism, 
And  he  who  thereto  won't  agree 
Infected  is  with  schisni 

A  prdiident,  a  common  man, 
I  would  not  have  to  fool  me; 

Give  me  a  King  who'll  bless  or  ban 
And  altogether  rule  me. 

Discussion  leads  to  discontent, 

I  like  a  quiet  life,  sir; 
Why.  even  change  of  government 

I  hold  breeds  needleivs  strife,   sir. 

My  gramlf  er  foug^ht  at  Waterloo 
And  followed  squire  to  glory ; 

1*11  follow  squire.  hi:s  grandson,  too. 
And   that's   how   Tm  a  Tory. 

My  son,  from  Africa  agaan. 

Where  lately  there's  been  fighting, 

Has  got  some  notron  in  his  brain 
That  things   at  home  want  righting. 

Ke  says  the  country'.^  p[<^ing  back, 
Calls  squire  and    parson  "fetters,** 

I  toll  him  ihat  it  nveans  the  sack 
To  criticise  vour  betters. 

Tha.t  risk  to  run  he  never  meant. 

He'll  turn  to  emigrat'on. 
Since  here  it's  deemed  irreverent 

To  rise  hevond  vour  station, 
No.  20.     August.  lOO.!, 


So,  for  a  country  far  away, 
Where  wii-de  is  the  horizon, 

A  bigger  country,  so  men  say. 
Than  any  I've  set  eyes  on, 

Where  yellow  com  beneath  the  sun 
Grows  riper  every  minute. 

And  men  turn  farmeij-,  one  by  one, 
To  find  t]iere's  money  in  it. 

A  C(umtry  more  unco  his  mind. 

Where  labour  brings  subsistence, 
Where  parsons  cannot  l>e  unkind 

And  squires  have  no  existence. 

He'll  leave  behi'nd  the  mists  so  dear, 
To  all  true  English  hearts,  sir, 

And.  in  a  brighter  atmosphere. 
Will  try  to  do  hiN  part,  i!.r. 

liut  now  the  mists  are  part  of  me, 
As  my  old  bones  can  tell,  sir. 

They  fill  my  old  eyes  drearily. 
Perhaps  my  heart  as  well,  sir. 

And  >o  ait  home  I'll  live  and  d«e, 
K'en  though  I  be  alone,  sir; 

This  country's  hest  for  me,  say  I, 
Because  it  is  my  own,  «sir. 

And  when  my  time  .shall  come  to  go. 

r.ike  squire.  T  hope,  to  glory, 
Tl\is  much  he'll  say  for  me.  I  know, 

"  He  always  voted  Tory." 
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By  J.  TAVENOR-PERRY 

Ithislmled  /rom  Sktlchu  by  Ihf  Author 

ANY  Londoners  know,  or  think  they      inlo    the    unknown 

know,  Brentford;   and  to  most   its      limits  of  the  highw 

fortunate  alliterative  name  of  "  beastly      the  unexpected  aT>d 


nt  f  or  d  "  js 
t  a  miliar.  The 
c!ouds  of  |;moke 
emitted  by  m 
chimneyA  anJ  tflie 
varying  smells  of 
gas  and  jam  and 
soap  one  encountei".! 
during  the  passage 
of  cts  dingy  High- 
street  only  confirm 
the  impression  this 
description  h  a  -3 
created ;  and  but 
few  of  the  thou- 
sands who  d^'.ly 
rush  through  it 
attempt  to  pene- 
trate beWnd  the 
screen  o  f  dusky 
house-fronts  wbich 
face  each  other 
throughout  i  t  s 
dreary  length  and 
aiicertain  for  them- 
selves the  truth  or 
otherwise  of  the  un- 
happy appellation. 
But  the  advenfurous 
explorer,  who,  re- 
gardless of  the 
bogey  of  a  bad 
nnme.     w.ill    plunge 


"  THE    CAHrANILE." 


regions  bevond  the  ■ 
ay.  will  find  muai  of 
interesting,  and  muoh 
to  make  him  wonder 
why  so  obnorious 
an  epithet  should 
be  the  powion  of 
Brentford.  I  t 

would  be  intereiit- 
*ng  to  know  when 
and  how  the  offen- 
sive adjectiSe  be- 
came attached  to 
the  name  of  tbe 
lOHTi.  It  was  cer- 
tainly long  before 
the  advent  of  the 
gas  works,  tbe  raiJ- 
ways.  or  (be  soap 
and  jam  faciories ; 
and  knowing  what 
the  a\ocai:ions  of 
i  t  s  people  were 
liefore  thei«  im- 
pleas.iait  biisr'nes.'ies 
made  their  appear- 
ance, it  Js  drifficult 
to  understand  in 
what  its  bea.tl'inET.s 
consr.sled,  much  less 

sidered  a  sinner 
above  o:her  towns 
of  England  in 
that  respect. 

Yet      Gay      calli 
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it  a  tedious  town,  known  for  its  d'rty 
streets;  and  Thompson,  who  nrote  his 
"  Seasons  "  in  a  riverside  public-house  not 
a  tO(vn  of  mud ;  and  the 


which  so  reminded  him  of  his  dear 
r;  and  the  gr-aat  Dr.  Johnson  once 
checked  A'lam  Smith's  enthusiastic  praises 
of  the  beaut'es  of  Glasgow  with  :  "  Pray, 


dirt    that     these    poets    -Arew    was  quite     sir.  have  you  ever  seen  Brentford?"  Pepys, 


,    GAZEBO  :      BOAR  s    : 


enough  for  some  of  it  to  stick.  Itur 
the  poets  -vere  not  all  the  world ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  bad  name 
they  gave  it,  Brentford  had  its  ad- 
mirers. George  I.,  in  his  fre^pent  pas- 
sage through  the  town,  always  "slowe-l 
down  *"  to  have  the  more  time  to  admTe  its 


whi)  freiiuenlly  went  to  Brentford,  never 
slxr.iks  in  disparagement  of  it;  on 
the  other  hand,  from  an  entry  he  makes  in 
his  diary  one  might  gather  that  it  was  a. 
favouiite  place  for  a  Sunday  or  week-end 
excursion.  He  says,  u.der  the  dale  of 
2Qth  AugList,  1665 :   "  To  Brainford  (he 


was  returning  frum  Windror) ;  and  there 
■  inn  that  goes  down  to  the  waler-side 
Lt  and  pa'd  off  my  post  horses,  and  so 
slipped  on  my  shoes,  and  laid  my  things 
by.  the  tide  not  serving,  and  to  church, 
where  a  dull  sermon,  and  many  Londoners. 
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After  church  li 
iind  so  about  seven 
o'clock  by  water, 
and  got-  between 
nine  and  ten  lo 
Queenhive 
(Q  u  e  e  n  h  i  f  h  e) 
i«ry  dark." 

Brentford,  as  it 
appeared  to 
Pepys,  to  George 
I.,  and  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  a>s  it 
existed  before  li'.te 
nineteenth  century, 
was  a  wholly 
different  place  lo 
the  present  town. 
But  the  changes  it 
underweiM  were 
not  due  to  gradu- 
a  11  y  "increasing 
prosperity  and 
that  addition  of 
new  buildings  and 
new  streets  which 
marked  the  ex- 
pansion of  most 
Engliigh  towns,  but 
a  re^TjIutionary 
change  in  all  the 
amenities  of  the 
place  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  its  in- 
habitants.    Till 

country     town  — 
sa-.ie.     perhajks,    at 


itvd  eat  anddrank, 


.were    scattered     along    the    well-wooded  J 
banksof  the  Thames  and  Brent,  and  I 

£[)ersed    w'th    orchards  and  pasture  land- 
Many  of  the  house;  were  of  the  better  sort,  1 
the  rusiJences  of  weli-lo-do  people,  tner-  ' 
chants  and  others,  wlio  preferred  the  plea.-  1 
sant  gardens  i 


depending     lo      a 
large      extern      on 

chance  visitors,  full  of  way-sde  inns  fOr 
the  numberless  fiilk  passing  along 
the  main  road  between  London  and  the 
^^  West,  and  riverside  inns  for  the  almost  a.* 
^L  numerous  travellers  who  preferred  lo  take 
^H  th-:  water  for  that  part  of  iheir  journey  for 
^M  which  ihR  lide  would  serve.  Instead  of 
^H  the  whole  area  of  th«  town  being,  as  now, 
^H     crowded  with  shabby  dwelling.),  ihe  housei 
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along  the  main  ] 
street  or  by  the 
river  sen'ing  ] 
mean  purpoJes ; 
and  here  a  ■ 
there  among 
coal  )  ards  and 
dUkM  heaps  old 
apple  trees  testify 
to  the  site  of  an 
orchard:  while  the  1 
little  g  a  z  e  1 
(P-U'e  435)  at 
bottom  of  Boar's 
Head  Yard,  which  ] 
rjow  looks  forlornly  \ 
out  on  an  iron  rail- 
way bridge  and  an 
ugly  reach  of  f.he 
cana!,  sliowa  l*iac 
someone  at  t  h  e 
time  it  w  aa 
built  thought  ithat 
the  prettiness  ' 
of  the  view 
it  would  command 
justifieJ    its    erec-    ! 


ii  'u  n  even  to  cora- 
■  riiively  recent 
rs  a  hundred 
I  iiniliw  of  I  he 
loivn  subsisted  on 
fishiit>g  alone, 
Such  seems  to 
Jrentford  when 
e  to  change  ali. 


have  been  tlic  slate  o: 
the  nineteenth  century  c 
and 

"Diiword  on  the  muse  fell,  and  dark- 
ness on  n'rie  glory." 

Whatever  may  be  the  present  state  of 
Brentrnrd.  and  how  far  it  may  now  de- 
serve its  fiffensiie  description,  everyone  can 
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judge  for  Umself,  but  how  if  was  that  a 
pleasant  rivers  de  (own,  auch  as  ive  ha\e 
described,  ga.'.ned  for  itsalf  such  unenvi- 
able notoriety,  is  not  very  evident.  Never- 
theless, from  the  particular  references  to 
its  miry  slreets  it  would  seem  that  the 
stale  i)f  the  high  road,  whirh  wa.;  the  only 
part  of  the  town  seen  by  llie  travellers 
passing  through  it,  was  the  source  and 
origin  of  Ilic  name.  Not  that  ihe  high 
niad  through  Bren:ford  was  much  worse 
than  the  high   roads  generally  throughout 


the 


that 


Lxi ;     \ni 


ik-feci.*  were  unusually  emphasiseil  by 
iti  jHisition  and  surrouridings.  The 
traveller  fr<«n  JAjndon.  who  for 
some  mtle.-i  had  been  iraversinf;  open 
TOunirv  high-wavs,  suddenh-  plunged  into 
the  long  defile  of  Brentford  H'^listreet. 
un]iav\.fl  and  unrepaired,  and  in  all  re- 
spects a  contrast  lo  r'le  broad  ro.ids  left 
bt-hind  and  to  the  <ip^.-n  heaths  bevond. 
Wb-lst  to  Ihe  traveller  who.  to  avoid  the 
f-ntpad-i  of  Knight  .sbridge  and  thi: 
slouglie  of  Tumh.im  Gn^en.  and 
hail  OMiie  so  far  by  boat,  the 
unpleasant  re.^i  of  tlie  main  stn-i't 
Sfcmtjd  even  greater.  ThL-  frL-i]Ui,*]i: 
dc'dsof  ibc  Brent  made,  no  doubt,  a  con- 
jiderable  addition  to  Brentford's  mud  j  for 


lung  after  the  ford  had  been  bridged, 
and,  indfied.  until  the  canal  was  made, 
these  floods  ofi:en  spread  ov^er  both 
b.inti  of  the  river  and  left  the  high 
road,  and  even  the  church  floor,  tor 
days  under  water-  However,  be'  the 
origin  of  the  description  what  il  may,  tlie 
alterations  of  the  nineteenth  century  went 
far  lo  justify  it,  and  in  little  more  than  a 
hundretl  years.  Brentford  was  changed 
from  being  a  ])leasant  suburban  resort  into 
a  busy  manufacturing  centre,  and  the  in- 
land ix>n  of  Lfindon. 

Before  describing  the  defacing  innova- 
tions which  brought  it  lo  its  jjresent  state, 
it  will  be  well  to  look  at  ibe  loix>graphy  of 
the  place,  so  as  the  better  to  understand  li'ie 
story  of  its  rise  and  fall.  The  town  is 
divided  into  two  parts  bv  a  line,  not  evi- 
dent tn  the  wanderer  in  its  streets,  but  very 
pcrcept:b!v  zig-^.i-ging  ai'^mss  the  map,  as 
is.-ftcn  i!-.e  wavttiih  l-.undary  lines;  and 
these  parts  are  known  resjuvtivelv  as  Uld 
and  New  Brentford.  New  Brentford, 
which  :5  ine  western  half,  is  part  of  tae 
parish  of  Hanwell  in  the  hundred  of  El- 
thornc,  ami  is  built  alimg  ir'w  banLs  of  the 
Brent.  whiUt  the  eastern  half,  kra.wn  as 
Old  Ba-ntford.  is  in  the  parish  of  Ealing 
and  the  hundred  of  Qs%\).Ucir^  ■i.\^\'^.i^si■^^ 
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along  tiJe  batiks  of  the  Th.imes.  Tu  th^ 
casual  observer  the  names  seem  very  mis- 
placed, for  Old  Brentford  h  decidedly 
new,  whilst  it  is  equally  evident  that  New 
Brentford  U  old.  But  the  explanation 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  original 
town  grew  up  at  the  eaiit  end  on  the 
Thames'- tanks,  where  it  commanded  not 
only  the  ferry  across  to  the  Surrey  side, 
(then,  belbre 
the  dayd  -"  of  f 
K  e  w  ^and  ' 
R  i  c  h  I 
'bridges, 
great  import 
ance)  but  als< 
t    h  e 

with       London 
carried    on   by 


increased 
impart; 


points  such  as  tjioie  by  the  Durham 
Wharf  and  at  ivie  end  of  Gather"  ne  Wheel 
Yard,  (Pages  436  and  437)-  The  effect  of 
ihU  work  on  the  trade  of  Brentford  be- 
came immediately  apparent;  and  as  the 
canal  brought  down  the  co.ila  and  maiwifac- 
tures  of  the  Midlands  to  its  wharves,  it  at 
once  established  itoelf  as  the  up-river  port 
of  London.  Side  by  side  w-.th  ihe  canal 
and  a  little 
the 
e   the 


later 
da\ 


began  to  be  re- 
claimed-   New 


and  its  later 
nnd  well  built 
houses  hi  e   m 

long  sunned 
the  earlier 
hous^  of  the 
ontinal  town 
nhuh  h  T  \  e 
given  place  to 
t  n  e  modern 
alleys  and 
rookeries  o  f 
whi  h  the  resi 
dent  al   porti  n 

o*'  Old  Br  ntford  is  n  h  mimh  oo.iipus^d. 
The  first  allcratun  which  -1  Jok  place  in 
the  loi\n  was  the  j  eninj,  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  al>.iut  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  To  a  great  extent  it  super- 
seded ihe  lower  course  of  the  Brent,  closing 
one  of  its  two  mouth;;  the  oiw  nearest  to 
Sion  Park,  but  otherwise  not  much  vary- 
ing its  course,  and  leaving  in  some  of  its 
Lackivaicrs  an</oierflotvs  many  picturesque 


which  seized  on 

coiiered  delta 
of  the  Brent, 
de  led  out  \a.at 
doiks,  a^  (1 
piled  •{}  p 
huti-juj  ware 
him'es  that  for 
e^er  destroyed 
the  view  from 
K  e  w  of  the 
Brsnit  and  the 

0  Id    buildings 

But     a     worse 

1  ung  than 
1,  ther  railway 
or  <lo,.ku>  w  as 
next  to  envade 
the  town     The 

leapneas 


e  a  s 


with 


INFERNO 


w  hich  the 
canal  brought 
down  coal  to 
i  h  e  Th-mies 
induced  a  yas 
ooTipanj  t  n 
pilch  jua  in 
I  h  e  prettie.t 
pirt  of  Old 
Brentford  its  unsightly  «ork-j.  And 
along  both  sides  of  ihe  road  it 
now  spreadi,  shutting  off  the  liews 
of  the  river,  and  filling  the  air 
«'ith  the  smoke  and  fumes,  which  only 
a  gas-works  can  emit.  There  is  one  door- 
way in  it  giving  access  to  a  black  gulf  of 
smoke  and  smell,  widi  a  legend  warning 
treipawers  of  tlie  fate  whicli  will  befall 
them     if    they     dare     to  enter,    through 
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these 


wliicii  a  peep  of  the 
rii'er  and  the  trees 
on  the  Surrey  side 
may  be  obtained — 
it  is  as  a  glimpse  of 
KKMum  from 
Hades.  (Page  438.) 
Two  wooded  e}ots 
to  a  great  extent 
the  view  of 
works  ftotn 
but  if  one 
opposite  a. 
liiile  strait  which 
divides  them,  ivell- 
nojiied  on  the  Ord- 
nance map  "  Hog 
Hole,"  he  wiil  see 
the  backyards  of 
these  works  in  all 
riieir  hideousness— 
a  glimpse  of  Hade 
from  the  Elysia' 
Fieldii.  (Page  440.) 
The  ^moke  of  the 
chinmejs  of  the 
water  >vorks  also 
built  in  Old 
Brentford  added 
yet    further  10  the 


:rentfohd   kiln. 


gatherint;  dir 
murkiness  of  the 
unforlunate  town ; 
but  it  may  be 
granted  that  the 
lofty  water  tower, 
whioh  might  well 
pass  for  a  cam- 
panile, is  nm  with, 
out  a  certain  sort 
of  grace.  (Page 
434) 

O  f  the  other 
raanufai:lLires  o  f 
Hrentford  w  h  i  c  h 
exis;ed  before  the 
time  of  thcie  great 
c  halt  gas,  perhjps 
the  brewing  and 
t  li  e  malting  v.ere 
the  chief ;  the 
breweries,  however, 
always  flourishing, 
ihave  been  impictur. 
es'iu«ly  re-built, 

and,  though  ihe 
malting  trade  has 
almost  cea.'ad.  many 
of  the  pidtiiresqut 
kihis    *!ill 


m£    MOUTU    oe    xiic    grent. 
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The  Ham,"  although  curtailed  by  canal 
and  railway,  still  remains  an  open  public 
space,  but  the  "  Town  Meadovv,'*  which 
once  was  Lammas  land,  is  now  covered 
y,:th  refuse  heaps  and  a  parochial  dust-de- 
structor. "Poppet's  Pardon,"  "Troy 
Town,"  and  "  Cyrus  Piece  "  are  not  now 
recognisable,  but  the  grass  waves  green 
still  above  "  Deadmen's  Graves,"  and 
traces  of  **  Cole  Hole,"  once  a  large  fish- 
pond, remain  by  Gunner&bury  Park. 
**  Half  Acre "  has  been  merged  in  other 


acres  of  buildings,  but  its  name  survives 
wh-ilst  "The  Butts  "-isurrounded  by  it«5  sub-" 
stanbial  houses,  still  retains  a  respectable 
old-world  air.  The  electric  tramcar,  regard- 
less of  mire  and  narrowness,  has 
already  forced  its  way  through  the  defile, 
and  widening?  as  well  as  "  improvements," 
so-called,  are  the  order  of  the  day ;  but 
the  town  may  retain  for  a  long  time 
evidences  of  its  antiquity,  and  more  Xhan 
one  generation  yet  may  be  able  to  visit  the 
p'cturesque  Brentford  Backyards. 


TO  THE  PICTURE  OF  A  LITTLE  GIRL 


Dated  1780 

By  W»   ROSS 

I  WISH  I  could  ruri  after  you 
Across  your  daisied  lawn,  ray  sweet. 
And  find   a  strange  world — old  yet  new 
Led  by  your  satin-sandalled  feet. 

Your  veil  has  blown  about  your  face, 

Your  ribbons  both  have  come  untied. 
Your  Little  dog  joins     in  the  cha«>e 

/uid  barking,  gambols  by  your  side. 
The  wind  has  tossed  your  curly  hair 

AVd   flushed    your  rounded  cheeks  with  glee, 
And    back    across    your  ishoulder  bare 

You  turn  your  head  to  laugh  at  me. 

What  should  I  find  so  old  yet  new 
Bey.nd  your  dais**ed  lawn,  my  sweet, 

If  I  could  but  run  after  you. 

Led  by  your  tripping  sandalled  feet? 

Perhaps  a  maze  of  sombre  yew 

Cut  into  figures  quaintly  prim. 
Or  some  small  garden,  dear  to  you, 

Who  planned  and  tjilled  its  borders  trim. 
Perhaps  a  terrace  flagged  and  grey 

With  peacocks  trailing  to  and  fro* 
And  children  playing  there  to-day 

AVho  lived  and  died — ah,  long  ago. 

Will  you  not  for  a  moment  stay 
And  tell  me,  are  my  guesses  true  ? 

You  only  laugh  and  run  away, 
— I    wish  I    could  run  after  you. 


M 

ms^^'^xr^^^^^smmi 

DHLICIA   AND   HHR 
YACHT 

By  MRS.    RODOLPH    STAWELL 

- 

MIS^^^^^^KS^^^^^ 

,^S?i5«pr".j^fe 

^^^^^St^^^^^m 

WHEN  John  Filmer  left  his  favourite 
chair  in  the  hotel  verandah,  and 
strolled  down  the  garden,  he  really  bslieved 
that  his  object  was  to  see  the  yachts  in  the 
harbour.  But  his  (rue  reason  was  that  the 
girl  in  white  wa^  srandinf"  by  the  water's 
edge,  and  had  hair  of  the  right  shade  of 
red.  He  had  already  spoken  io  her  once 
or  twice  at  table  d'hote.,  and  had  found 
her  manner  of  passing  the  salt  very  charm- 
ing. She  looked  lonely,  and  [xwr,  and 
a  little  sad.  He  thought  i:  ivould  be  nice 
to  cheer  her  up.  partly  because  he  ivai  a 
good  fellow,  and  partly,  no  doub.,  because 
he  admired  red  hair. 

She  was  looking  intently,  almos:  raptur- 
ously, at  a  small  steam  yadit  that  lay  at 
anchor  opposite  the  terraced  garden  of  the 
hotel.  John  Filmer  himself  had  been  ad- 
miring thai  yacht  a  good  deal  during  the 
morning,  find  had  ds-.-ided  that  she  was 
ths  smar.est  in  the  harbour. 

The  girl  turned  to  him  with  a  brilliant 
unexpjcled  .smile. 

"  Do  you  like  my  yacht  ?"  she  asked,  and 
John  Filmer  nearly  jumped.  A  girl 
with  that  smile — and  ;hat  yacht — was  in 
liitle  need  of  cheering  up. 

"  I  admire  your  t.TSte,'  he  said.  "  Have 
you  had  her  long  ?" 

"Oh,  ro— not  long  -i-.o:  at  all  long."  She 
gave  a  li:tle  half-suppresssd  laugh,  which 
John  would  probablv  have  called  a  giggle 
if  her  hiir  ha.l   b^eu  .sandy. 

"I've  not  had  anUhing  long."  she  wenf 
on.  "Tli.it's  what  makes  ever\  thing  so 
lovely.  Von  may  net  have  observed  ii.  but 
h'.-r  masi  is  of  gold  and  her  sails  are  of 


silk — like  ihe  nursery -rhyme,  yon  know. 
And  at  a  moment's  notice  I  can  sail  away 
for  a  year  and  z.  day." 

John  Filmer  was  .smiling  at  her  childish- 

"And  where  do  you  sail  toi*"  be  asksd. 

"  Why,  in  June  I  go  north,  and  play 
aLout  In  the  She^lands  and  collect  Scotch 
ghosts,  and  in  August  I  come  here  to  meet 
the  pixires-  and  ;n  October  1  fly  south  and 
catch  mermaids.  Oh,  it  is  such  fun  to  be 
rich  !" 

She  was  like  a  child  who  has  juil  been 
given  five  shillings. 

"  You  are  \'ery  rich  then  ?"  John  asked 
smiling,  as  he  might  have  asked  the  child. 

She  nodded. 

"  Fabulously,"  she  said,  evider.tly  en- 
joying the  word.  "  Like  the  heroine  of  a 
penny  novelette." 

"  Tha!  must  indeed  be  fun." 

"Ah,"  she  pursed  up  her  lips  gravely, 
"  but  thers  are  responsibilities,  very  serious 
responsibilit'es.  One  has  to  try  and  do 
go.id  with  one's  riches." 

John  Filmer  sat  down 
ape:   and  lit  a  cigar 
dsnces  of     this     sur 
might  be  made  to  last 

"  And  what  charities   , 
lerested   in?"  he  a.sked. 

"Nolhing  stiifYy,"  she 
give  people  a  good  time.     I'lspecially  girls 
whii  have  not  much  monev," 

She  looktd  a  litLle  wikful.  Perhaps 
.'ihe  had  onci  been  poor  herself. 

"  Of  course,  there  are  big  cheques  to  go 
to   the    usual    hospitals  and  things,"    shs 


.singly 


1  on  the  stone  par- 
:   frank  confi- 
pretty    girl 


like  to 
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wem  on  in  her  large  way.  "  But  1  never 
make ,  little  woolly  petticoats  or  go  to  hott 
meetings.  If  children  are  poor  1  give 
rhem  Fuller's  sweats  or  Paris  dolls.  If  I 
jsee  a  girl  in  last  year's  sleeves  I  ^end  her 
a  box  from  Paquin.  Sleeves  give  a  woman 
away  more  than  anything,  dont  you 
think?"  She  pointed  to  the  white  yacht, 
slowly  swinging  wiih  the  tide.  "  There's 
my  yacht.  Two  months  ago  I  filled  her 
with  tired  high-»K:hool  mistres&e;s  an-d  news- 
paper girls,  and  ran  them  off  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. I  tojk  the  whole  lot  to  Monte 
Carlo,"  she  added  after  a  moment. 

"  Isn't  that  a  new  form  of  philan- 
thropy ?"  asked  John  Eilmer.  "You  should 
suggest  it  to  :he  Country  Holiday  Fund. 

*•  You  shouldn't  laugh.  They  enjoyed 
themselves,  and  I — I  was  happy." 

*'  You  can  be  happy  again.  You  can  do 
ic  again — jus'  the  same." 

The  brightness  lef :  her  face  suddenly. 

"  Just  tha  same,"  she  said  sadly.  "  Just 
the  same." 

"And  what  shall  you  do  next?"  asked 
John. 

The  effect  of  this  question  was  immedi- 
ate and  alarming.  The  girl's  manner 
stiffened  suddenly,  and  seemed  to  sugges: 
that  John  had  been  too  curious. 

"The  fulture,"  she  said  coldly,  "will  pro- 
bably 'be  much  the  same  as  the  pa&t." 
There  was  a  '.o;ie  of  bitterness  in  her  voice 
that  seemed  uncalled-f(ir  in  a  woman  whose 
yacht  wTis  so  smart  and  whose  philanthro- 
pies were  so  gay.  She  turned  away  fn>m 
John  tilting  her  l>eautiful  head  at  an  angle 
that  was  very  discouraging,  and  walked 
across  the  latwn  with  dihe  dignity  befitting 
an  heiress. 

If  John's  courage  had  been  a  shade  less 
persistent,  or  the  girl's  hair  a  shade  more 
carrojy,  the  affair  might  have  ended  here. 
But  affairs  that  interes^ed  John  Fil- 
mer  usually  progressed. 

Delicia,  the  girl  in  question,  found  him 
next  day  in  the  verandah  inspecting  the 
white  yacht  through  a  telescojie.  She 
spoke  tu  him  in  a  tone  of  annoyance. 

"Don't  look  at  her  to-day.  The  brass- 
work  is  dull.  I  miist  speak  to — er — to 
Biffen." 

"And  who  is  Biffen?''  he  said,  as  if  he 
had  never  been  snubbed  for  asking  ques- 
tions. 

"  Biffen  is  the — ^the  man  who  looks  after 


ihi.igs  for  me,"  she  answered  vaguely. 
"  But  I'm  no:  thinking  about  yachts  to-day. 
I'm  thinking  about  mo.or-cars." 

"  Your  own  ?" 

**  I  have  none  as  yet.  But  I  want  some. 
Do  advise  me.  I  want  a  little  De  Dion 
to  drive  myself,  of  course ;  and  something 
of  about  12  h.p.  for  touring  with  a  friend 
or  two.  And  then  one  musit  have  some- 
thing b:g  for  fetching  people  from  the  sta- 
tion, and  i>erhaps  another " 

"  Bless  me  !''  murmured  John. 

"In  case  any  of  the  visitors  wanted  to 
drive  themselves.  And,  of  course,  an  elec- 
tric brojgham  for  town.  Now,  what  shall 
I  get  ?  Can  one  write  for  them,  or  must 
One  choo:e  then  oneself?" 

"  1  could  no.  co.:sci-nt*ously  recommend 
either  of  those  courses,"  said  John  serious- 
ly. "  1  should  suggest  ask'ng  the  help  of 
an  expert.  Bu:  are  you  really  thinking  of 
ge.'ting  all  those  cars  at  once?" 

"  1  can  get  a  dozen  as  easily  as  one,"  she 
said  with  her  gleeful  little  g'ggle.  Never 
did  heireis  before  take  such  pleasure  in 
her  wexlth.  If  ^he  had  not  been  so  en- 
gagingly childish  this  insistence  on  the  sub- 
ject would  have  been  almost  unpleasant. 

"As  a  matter  of  fac!:,"  said  John,  who 
v.  as  not  a  man  \o  lose  a  fair  lady  throoigh 
a  faint  heart,  "  I  know  something  about 
cars  mysilf.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  if  I  could  help  \ou.  If  you'll  al- 
low me,  I'll  write  at  once  to ** 

He  spoke  rather  slowly,  and  watched 
her  face  intently,  as  though  he  expected 
his  words  would  have  some  effect  on  her 
d-meanour.  If  so,  he  was  not  disap- 
poin.ed.  She  turned  to  him  quickly  with 
a  heightened  colour  and  dismay  in  her 
eyes.  She  seemed  to  be  not  so  much 
oft^ended  as  frightened. 

"  No,  no,"  she  stammered  'hurriedly ; 
"it's  very  kind  of  you,  but  please  don't 
write  to  anyone.  On  second  thoughts  I'll 
wait  till  I  go  home." 

Then  she  turned  and  walked  quickly 
away,  as  though  fearing  he  would  insist. 
As  he  watched  her  flight  John's  eyes  were 
twinkling  with  amusement. 

'•  Routed  !"  he  said  to  himself  with  in- 
ward laughter.  "  Now  I  know  I've  guessed 
right  !" 

It  was  not  many  days  after  this  that  the 
other  people  in  the  hotel  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  John  and  D^lvda..    'Wis.^  nsv^\.'^ 
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observed  to  admire  the  same  views,  to  en- 
joy the  same  sunny  patch  in  the  garden,  to 
find  <the  same  path  the  pleasantest  to  walk 
on.  The  usual  prophecies  were  made,  with 
more  than  tlie  usual  chances  of  fulfilment. 
For  in  truth  John  and  Deliqiia  were  quickly 
reaching  that  s:ate  in  which  every  glance  is 
a   propliecy. 

For  some  time  their  talk  was  largely  of 
the  heiress's  possessions.  It  seemed  im- 
possible to  keep  her  from  joyfully  count- 
ing over  her  goods.  John  heard  fine  tnings 
of  a  grea^:  house  in  London,  of  a  beautiful 
home  in  Scotland  with  a  nKX)r  and  two 
ghosts,  of  gold  plate  and  old  china,  of 
priceless  lace  and  jewels.  Curiously 
enough,  Delicia  wore  no  ornaments  but  a 
little  ring  tha:  had  lost  a  j>earl ;  and  as  for 
the  lace,  John  never  saw  any  but  a  Mal- 
tese tie  that  appeared  only  on  Sundays  and 
was  cherished  as  if  it  were  ehe  only  exist- 
ing apecimen  of  its  kind.  But  habits  of 
poverty  are  hard  to  lose,  and  in  any  case 
it  is  difF.cult  for  a  woman  to  treat  real  lace 
without  re\erence. 

As  the  two  becan^e  more  intimate,  how- 
ever, she  gradually  grew  more  reserved, 
and  developed  a  sort  of  shyness  about  her 
w^al'ih.  She  seemed  now  to  dislike  the 
subject,  and  any  reference  to  her  yacht  or 
her  mcor  brought  blushes  to  her  cheek 
and  confus'on  to  her  tongue.  John  seemed 
to  find  a  good  deal  of  joy  in  producing  the 
blushes,  and  even  the  l(X>k  of  real  trouble 
that  was  growing  in  her  eyes  only  brought 
a  tender  smile  to  his. 

And  yet  John  Filmer<was.a  kindly  man. 

One  afternoon  when  she  stepped  from 
her  baat  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn  she  found 
him  waiting  for  her.  They  stood  for  a 
moment  without  speaking.  Then  she  sa'd 
abruptly : 

'*  To-morrow  is  the  last  dav  of  my  holi- 
day." 

**  Your  holiday,  did  you  say  ?'' 

*'  My  holiday,"  she  repeated  firmly. 
'•  And  rhere  is  something  I  must  say  to  you 
before  I  go." 

"  Well,  there  is  something  I  must  sav  to 
you.'' 

She  laid  an  appealing  hand  on  his 
sleeve. 

"I  mujt  speak  first,"  she  said,  and  then 
was  silent. 

John  looked  across  the  water. 


"  I  am  glad  to  see,"  he  said,  speaking  to 
give  her  time,  "  that  Mr.  Biffen  has  been 
polishing  that  brass." 

Delicia  smiled  faintly. 

**  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  speak  about." 

-  Mr.  Biffen  ?" 

"  >io,  the  yacht.  Mr.  Filmer,"  she  said 
desperately,  "  I  am  so  dreadfully  ashanaed 
of  myself.  Listen.  I  am  not  an  heiress  at 
aii.  My  father  was  a  poor  novelist,  and 
I  inherited  nothing  from  him '' 

"  Except  a  gift  for  telling  stories,  eh  ?" 

She  gave  him  a  quick  glance,  and  saw  a 
whimsical  smile  but  no  surprise. 

"That's  jusit  it,"  she  went  on,  speaking 
breathlessly,  her  eyes  downcast  and  her 
face  crimson.  "  I've  'been  telling  you 
stonies  all  the  time.  I  teaoh  arithmeitic  in 
a  high-school,  and  I've  had  this  holiday 
given  to  me.  I  was  telling  stories  to  my- 
self thajt  first  evening,  about  how  nice  it 
must  be  to  be  rich  and  have  that  yacht. 
And  then  when  you  came  I  just  spoke 
about  my  yacht  for  fun.  I  never  dreamt 
you  would  believe  n>e.  And  then  it  was 
mjre  fun  than  I  expected,  and  so  I  went 
on."  She  smiled  slightly.  John  was  smil- 
ing all  the  "tiime,  but  she  never  raised  her 
eyes.  "  You  have  no  idea  what  fun  it  is," 
she  went  on,  "  when  you  are  very  poor,  to 
pretend  to  be  very  rich  for  once.  When 
you  believed  me  so  nicely  I  found  out  what 
fun  it  was,  and  so  I  couldn't  stop.  But  I 
was  inventing  all  the  time.  I  don't  know 
whose  yacht  fzhat  is — and  I  never  heard 
ot  anyone  called  Biffen." 

She  looked  up  at  last  and  saw  John's 
smile. 

"  I  shouldn't  worrv  about  it  if  I  were 
you,"  he  said ;  "  I  knew  all  about  it  from 
the  very  first." 

Delicia  stared  incredulously. 

"You  knew?  But  how  oould  you?*' 
sh3  asked.  "  And  wiiy  did  you  pretend  to 
believe  me?" 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  have  some  fun  as  well 
as  you?  I  knew  from  the  very  first  that 
the  yacht  was  not  yours." 

"  How  did  you  know — how  ?''  Delicia 
stammered. 

"  But,"  he  went  on,  coming  nearer,  "she'.^ 
going  to  be  yours  after  all." 

"  How,"  asked  Delicia  again,  faintly. 

"  She  happens  to  be  mine,"  said  John, 
answering  both  questions  at  once. 
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SPONGES  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  WON 

By  WILFRED    MARK  WEBB,  F.L.S. 


THERE  is  an  air  of  uncertainty  about 
sjionges.  Naturalists  fur  .i  lung  lime 
had  Eomewhat  hazy  ideas  wUli  regard  to 
them,  and  even  nuw,  while  we  should  like 
to  understEiid  their  exact  nature  mure 
thoroughly,  tbe  manifold  shapes  they  may 
assume  often  render  their  determinatiun 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  Under  these.drcumstances, 
we  ought  not  to  blame  (he  general  public 
for  its  lack  of  knDwIcilge  in  regard  ■;»>  the 
objects  in  question.  The  sjwnge  grows,  as 
a  rule,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  attached 
to  some  fordgn  object  hy  what  is  convnon- 
ly  known  as  the  "root."  and  small  wonder 
ij  it  that  many,  only  too  prone  to  jump  to 
conclusions,  look  upon  a  sponge  as  a  plant. 
The  climax  is,  however,  reached  when  we 
Had  that  merchants  who  deal  in  doma>tic 
varieties  are  addressed  by  the  Government 
department  as  "sponge  manufacturers," 

In  beginning  a  general  survey  of  an  ex- 
ceedi.igly  useful  and  interesting,  if  lowly, 
group  of  animals,  Jt  will  be  advisable  to 
State  that  our  general  impressioT\9  of  iheir 
Structure  are  by  no  means  rompleie.  They 
are  gained,  in  fact,  fmm  nn  ei'ery -dav.  bu! 
more  or  less  casual-  ao-juaintanct  with  the 


skfll«ton  only  of  one  smail  family  which 

happens  to  be  domestically    and  commer- 
cially useful.     It  is  be*  to  argue  from  the 
known  to  tbe  unknown,  an*!  me  may  start 
from  the  soft  Turkey  toilet  sponge,  with' 
which  very  many  of  us  made  acquaitwance 
shortly    after  our  arrival   on  this  sphere. 
Two  well -recognised  forms  of  the  sponge 
are  ordinarily  mot  witli — one  in  the  form 
of  a  cup.  while  che  technical  name  of  thi 
«her.  which  's  known  as    &  "solid."  ex. 
plains  its  shape-       They  are  really,  save 
for  the  depreasiim  in  the  former,  bulk  upon 
(he  same    plan,  but  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  first  consider  the  "  solid."     On 
the  lop  will  be. found  .i  number  of  large 
holes,  anil  e\'ery  whers  else  small  openings 
abound.  In  life,  the  whole  skeleton,  which 
is  in  this  case  composed  of  homy,  interlac- 
ing   fibres,    is  clothed   with    a   living  and 
gelatirw>u.;  ma^.      Over  all  is  a  thin  skin, 
in    which    are    a  few  large  ofeniitgs 
oscules  corresponding  to  those  in  tbe  lop 
the  skeleton.  ;ind  very  many  smaller  on 
or  pores,  which  conununicate  with  the  othi 
interstices,     '  A  .limple  experiment  with 
pieoe  of  living  sponge,  namelv,  1 
ductton  of  Slime  pigment  intu  tl 
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will  «ri-e  ':o  shcnv  ihat  CiDiwinual  curremi 
ot  water  enter  ihe  pores,  and,  joining  to- 
gether, pour  out  again  at  theoicules.  The 
question  now  arises  is  to  how  this  continual 
stream  is  kept  up.  The  Effect  is  .sueli  that 
it  might  be  due  to  a  number  of  tiny  pumps, 
but  in  reality  this  is  far  from  being  ths 
case.  An  sxamination  of  a  piece  of  sponge 
wiA  a  fflicroseope  wilf-»how  that  in  !he 
sofid  fleili  there  are  numbers  of  liny  canals, 


Naturalists  call  tlie   LYj.iipDnents  whidlj 
build  up  the  bodies  of  plants  and  anitnati 
cells,  and  those  which  line  the  chaoibers  g 
the  sponge  are  termed  collared  eel 
seems  strange  ihgt  there  can  be  a  collairo 
n  creature  which  ha.s  no  neck  or  bead,  but^ 
such  is  thecuse,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  J 
structtir?  in  fjuestion  issuei  a  long,  pliant  J 
wh'.p  lash.     It  IB  by  the  meihodicai  aoi 
cominiious  moVFtment  of  a  host  of  these  i 


SECTtONAL    DRAWING    OF    CANALS     AND    A  SINGLE   CHAMBER  OF    A   SPONGE,  ON 
A      GREATLY      ENLARGED     SCALE,      SHOWING  THE  COLLARED  CELLS  AND  THE 
WHIPLASHES  ISSUING  FROM   THEM. 


whic^  here  and  there  widen  out  like  the 
circuses  which  we  find  dotted  about  the 
London  streets.  In  these  espaasions  we 
seestruaures  all  built  upon  the  same  plan, 
which,  if  we  found  ihem  separated  from 
one  ancttlier.  and  living  freely  in  the  water, 
we  should  unhesitatingly  call  Infusoria, 
and  recognise  as  relations  of  the  organism 
which  causes  phosphorescence  and  more 
distant  connections  of  the  pretty  bell- 
animalcule  which  plays  sm-h  an  important 
part  at  microsaipical  soirwiis  and  in  exami- 
nation svllabuses. 


the  water  that  such  currents  as  we  ha^'e  * 
described  are  kept  up.  and  food  particles 
swept    into  the  maze-like  interior  of  the 
sponge,  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  active  collaied 
cells  within. 

It  is  possible  on  the  sea-coast  lound  c 
shores  to  find  a  sponge  that  is  much  moni 
simple  in  character  th.in  the  one  we  havt* 
dealt  with.  It  is  very  much  more  symme- 
trical to  begin  with,  and  has  but  a  single 
oscule  at  fhe  lop,  opening  out  of  the 
central  cavity  within.  Small  straight  tub* 
run  from  this  to  the  pores,  and  these  a 
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lined  through- 
out  with  ihe 
busy  cell*  that 
u  nceasingly 
thrash  the 
water.  I  n 
reality,  such  i 
form  as  the 
toilet  sponge 
which  w  e 
have  jusc  de- 
scribed may 
Le  looked  up- 
on as  conust- 
ing  of  a  num- 
ber of  simple 
tube  -  like 
sponges 
which  have 
had  their 
wallj  thicken- 
ed, and  have 
fused  together 
to  form  one 
single  mass. 
Before  leaving  t 
spor^e,  it  KhouM 
that  the  skeleton  in 
of  horny  fibres,  but  of  needle-like 
tures  made  of 
lime,  and 
these  form  an 
o  rn  a m  ental 


SPONGE  FISIIt^RV. 


DepAt  boat  st  work  i 

lilitle       English 
pointed      out 


spicules  resemble  glass, 
of  ihe  orgamsm  remair 


h  e       naked 

semed  by 

some  of  those 
six)ng«s  i  n 
wh'ch  the 

nd  aHer  the  death 
attached  together, 
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Going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  we  may 
reaill  ih^  fact  thac  during  the  voyage  of 
the  Challctiger  .some  sponges  without 
any  iskeleton  at  all  were  (listx>vereil  for  tlie 
firsft  time.  There  are  alifo  casas  in  which 
flinty  spicules  are  mixed  u])  with  horny 
materials.  The  interesting  freshwater 
sponge,  which  we  sometimes  find  in  our 
fivers,  belongs  to  .this  series;,  a^  dtjes  also 
the  branched  form  common  on  our 
southern  coasts.  It  is  sr)metimes  called 
"dead  men's  firtgers,"  though  the 
name  properly  belongs  to  an  or- 
ganism much  more  n-early  allied  to  the 
corals. 

From  a  human  point  of  view,  the  homy 
sponges  are,  of  course,  the  musx  important. 
Three  well-defined  species,  that  is  to  say. 
th'5  bath  sponge  and  'che  two  kinds  of  toilet 
sponges,  are  pretty  well  spread  all  over  the 
world.  The  l)est  vajrieties  come  from  the 
Mediterranean,  which  a'c  one  time  was  the 
only  source  from  which  our  supplie.^  were 
drawn.  The  increasing  value  of  the 
European  kinds,  however,  led  to  the  less 
durable  though  abundant  products  of 
Florida,  West  Indies,  and  Cuba  'being  put 
upon  the  ma/fket.  G<km1  sponges  occur  on 
the  great  4)arrier  reef  of  Australia,  and 
there  is  a  talk  of  "  fish'-ng"  them.  One  re- 
sult of  Professor  Herd-man's  investiga- 
tions into  the  Pearl  Fisheries  of  Cevlon 
was  the  discovery  of  commercial  sjxmges 
ii!  the  waters  there.  \ot  long  ago  the  well- 
known  sp:)nge  importers.  Messrs.  Cress  well 
Bros,  and  St^hmidt,  got  permission  to 
"  fish  "  off  the  coa5?£  of  South  America,  but 
though  pn)totyi>es  of  some  well-known 
West  Indian  varieties  were  dis(Y»vored.  they 
were  mrn^tly  of  s>n)arse  a  character  \!iat  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  found  a  permanent 
"  fishery." 

A  soft  but  brittle  .sj^nge  representing  the 
fine  Turkey  of  the  Sled!terranean  has 
been  found  in  the  Red  Sea.  One  peculiar- 
ity of  it  is  the  large  numljer  of  bivalves  * 
which  take  up  their  abole  in  its  subsMnct*. 
Their  shells,  however,  wliirh  woiilH  (Mu-e 
considerable  damage  to  the  skin  of  llu 
user  if  allowed  to  remain,  arc  easily  dis- 
solved out  (U'ing  made  of  lime)  when  the 
sponges  are  cl-.^med  w':h  acid.  It  is  wnnhy 
of  mention  that  it  is  the  rule  for  tlu-si* 
spnn;;<*s  to  .ivNum<-  a  .^-'iiid  b  r:n.  for  out  '»f 
pll  the  bales  that  Messrs.  Cre^^well  l$r.s. 


and  Schmidt  have  received,  only  a  single 
sjxjcimen  was  cup-shai>ed. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  the  sjxMiges 
vary  considerably,  according  u>  the  places 
concerned.  In  the  Meditarranean,  divers 
with  apparatus  have  practically  supersetled 
tl>e  naked  diver,  though  drag  nets  are  ured 
where  the  boctom  is  smooth,  and  in  some 
instances  the  harjux^n  is  made  use  of.  In 
West  Indian  waters,  where  the  sponges  oc- 
cur at  not  very  great  depchs,  they  are 
brought  up  on  the  prongs  of  a  trident.  An 
ingenious  method  has  been  adopted  by 
which  the  l)ottom  of  the  water  can  be  seen. 
This  is  by  the  use  of  the  water  telescope, 
the  simplest  form  of  which  is  a  bucket  with 
a  pane  of  glass  in  the  toaom,  and  this, 
when  lowered  into  the  water,  enables  the 
eye  to  avoid  the  surface  movements  and  re- 
flections which  ordinarily  obscure  the 
vision. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  now  to  mention  the 
different  kinds  of  sjxmges  and  some  of 
their  peculiar  uses.  As  before  sai<l,  there 
are  buc  three  distinct  species  of  commercial 
sponges,  and.  starting  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean examples,  we  may  compare  with 
them  their  representaiives  from  other 
waters.  We  may  begin  with  the  old- 
fashioned  honey-nmib  bath  sponge,  which 
is  placed  in  a  <lifferent  family  from  the 
(V;hers.  as  it  'iS  much  more  comprcated  in 
structure  than  the  toilet  sponge.s.  Without 
going  into  detail,  we  may  say  that  the  large 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  honeycomb  are  not 
oscules.  but  rather  conres] Kind  with  the  cups 
into  whi:'h.  in  Turkey  s|)onges.  the  oscules 
open.  Tho  hon-eycomb  is  represente<l  in 
the  Baham.is  and  Florida  by  the  "sheep's 
wo  )l."uhi;-h  takos  its  place  "n  America,  and 
by  the  "velvet.'  Some  of  the  s<vcar.ed 
grass  sponges  also  Ivlong  to  the  same 
family,  though  many  corre>iM)nd  wi:h  the 
fine  Turkey.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  thoNe  who  wish  to  classify  sponges, 
from  a  natural  history  point  of  view,  is  that 
Some  of  thtr  gra>s-sj);»ngeN  show  unmistak- 
ablv  the  characters  of  thr  t\\<>  families. 

We  come  ivnv  :o  th.o  fine  Turkey.  Be- 
si(k-s  the  (Mips  we  have  alluded  to.  there 
are  forms  wliich  from  their  shape  are 
known  .IS  tl.i:<.  and  :h<T':-  is  alsi)  th.»  variety 
known  as  the  l.ipji'-*  «>r  I*il'-p!ian/s  ear. 
w!ii<*h  is  .  fien  lit' I  *  nior-  :h.ni  a  quarter  of 
an  in-.^i   thick,  ac.d    shows  oscults  on  one 
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irida    5hce^   \Vnol 


Tiirkty    Honr>-  Cmnb 
WN  SPONGES,  SHOWING  TI!E1K 


ads  alone.       li'ha  "Sila"  and  pieces  cut  nisb  on  carriages.        Small  fcagmenls  of 
fium  large  cups  ar;  used  for  surgical  pur-  Elephant's  ear  are  used  for  French  polish- 
poses  and  for  cleaning  the  expensive  var-  log  \valking  sticks,  while  iatge  ijle^:fts  \>.-!is«i 
[o,  28.     August.  190S,  ■»■     m 
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been  adople'J  as  linings  for  patent  saddles, 
for  when  they  become  diity  they  can  b-; 
taken  away,  washed,  and  replaced  with  the 
greatest  ease.  A  rather  pretty  form  dis- 
covered within  recent  years  has  large 
oscules,  and  comes  from  the  Gulf  of  Pan- 
(ellaria,  in  the  South  of  Italy.  When  flat 
sponges  adhere  closely  to  a  rock  the  surface 
concerned  has  a  very  dense  texture;  it  is 
called  the  "  root,''  and  by  cutting  away 
parts  of  this  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  pat- 
tern in  relief.  Sponges  so  treated  have 
been  used  in  the  Potteries  after  being 
dipped  in  colour  to  print  designs  on  cheap 


from  the  Red  Sea  already  spoken 
also  the  equivalents  of  the  fine  Turkey. 

The  third  and  last  sponge  is  ih 
or  brown  Turkey,  which  of  len  assumes  v 
handsome  sauosr-like  forms  in  the  Meditei 
rane.m.  Its  fibres  are  ver\-  much  thic 
than  those  of  the  fine  Turkey,  anr 
durable.  It  is  much  used  in  lilhographi 
for  cleaning  the  "stones."'  To  the  saot 
category  l>elong  the  "hardheads  "  and  "yd 
low  ''  sponges  from  the  West  Indie 
Cuba. 

When  sponges  are  brought  up  they  ard 
of  course,  alive,    and  all    the    gelatin* 
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china,    much    in    the   same    v.-ay  that  the 
Ir.dia  rubber  stamp  is  man,ipulated. 

Corresponding  to  the  fine  Turkey  ate  the 
huge  sponges  from  the  coast  of  North 
America,  known  as  llie  Floflda  cup-gratis, 
from  their  usual  shape,  many  of  the  West 
Indian  "grasses"  also,  and  the  "gIo\'e 
sponge."  which  ia  very  soft,  though  not 
exceedingly  durable,  and  in  the  case  of 
which  the  demand  is  greaCer  than  the  sup- 
ply. The  "Fine  Reef"  and  the  "Y'vne 
Cuban  "  musrt  also  be  mentioned  here,  and 
it  is  of  iiMerest  to  note  that  these  fona- 
have  few  but  well -developed  oecules.  The 
fine  sponges  found  in  Mesrco.  AuSCralo.i, 
and    elsKwherc.   together  with    the  forms 


animal  matter  is  present.  In  the  case  ol 
\'aluable  sponges  this  is  removed  by  scrap* 
ing  and  dexietous  squeezing,  but  in  tl 
c.ise  of  West  Indian  sponges  they  areoftei 
allowed  to  lie  in  an  enclosure  to  which  the 
sea  has  access,  where,  with  the  help  o( 
some  amount  of  beating,  the  skeletons  be- 
fore long  become  quite  clean. 

The  sponges  a>re  c1eai»sd  by  being  soaked 
in  dilute  acid,  which  at  the  same  lime 
moves   many    impurities    in  the  shape  of, 
shells  and  bits  of  coral  which  are  ma<    .^ 
of  lime.       Popular  taste  seems  to  demand 
that  a  s];x>nge  should  be  bleaclied 
yellow  colour,  and  the  sponge  U  dippt 
into  permanganate  of  potash,  which  tUJ 
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it  btack,  and  then  into  a  mixture  of  hypo- 
sulphats  of  soda  and  hydro-chloric  acid, 
which  completes  the  bleaching  process.  The 
very  finest  sorts  are  not  treated  in  this  way 
as  a  rule.  Ir  must  be  said  that  the  life  oF 
sponges  is  shortened  generally  by  bleach- 
ing. It  is  passible,  hoivever.  that  customers 
would  not  be  found  for  somt  of  the  darker 
brown  West  Indian  kinds  if  they  were  not 
submitted  to  the  proress.  Very  ijueer 
things  are  from  time  to  iime  found  by  the 
divert.  In  the  Med-ierranean  Amphorse. 
ihe  old  Roman  ivine  jars  ivh.ich  will  not 
stand  I', ,  arc  often  found  and  brought  up 


it  is  safe  for  a  diver  to  descend  has  been 
reached.  There  are,  however,  sub-varieties 
of  Mediterranean  sponges,  which  come 
from  recognised  localities,  which  at*  more 
valuable  than  others.  Bo.h  the  honeycomb 
and  the  fine  Turkey  from  Mandrucha  are 
the  best ;  but  for  other  details  we  must  re- 
fer our  reud-^rs  to  the  spec'ntens  and  ex- 
planatory labels  at  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History),  where  a  representative 
series  has  been  arranged  and  described. 
Sponges  have  many  ures  quite  apart  from 
purely  domestic  ones.  Hats  and  cloth  are 
made  from  the  lomup  sponges,  furniture 
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encrusted  with  sponges   and  oih.-r 
In  one  sponge  warehouse  a  pair  of  scis 


was  found  in  the  c 
Occasionally   two 
grow  in  the  same 

kin 

sp-.i 

e  of  a  "honeycomb." 
ds  of    sponj^es  may 
t  and  become  mixed 

up  in  a  very  pecu! 
ently.  the  Iwo  org 
unite    together, 
pointed  our,  the  Mi 

As 

m.inner.  and.  appar- 

sms  do  not  actually 

has    already    been 

erranean  si>ongei  are 

by  far  Ihe  best,  and  they  become  more  ex- 
pensive every  )ear,  Ix^ause  the  banks  that 
are  known  are  gradually  becoming  ex- 
hausted, and  the  limit  of  depth  to  which 


and  mattresses  a^re  stuffed  with  ihem. 
It  will  give  u.^  some  idja  of  the  extent 
(O  which  spmgq,  are  used  when  t  is  said 
tb:t;  Messn;.  Creiiwell  Uriis.  and  Schmidt 
have  in  some  >e.irs  supplied  as  many  at 
loo.ooo  small  simng^jj  tu  the  London 
Oiuncil  Schorils  for  the  purposes  of 
ck-aning  siates  alone.  To  the  members 
of  ibis  firm  we  have  to  express  our 
indebtedneas  for  a  number  of  the  photo- 
graphs wh.i  -h  illustrate  this  aiticie.  and  for 
some  of  the  specimens  from  which  otb 
wer^  taken. 


By   GEORGE    HIBBARD 


MISS  Miriam  Whiting  languidly  de- 
scended the  broad  terrace  steps.  If 
her  slow  prog-ress  suggested  bodily  weari- 
ness, her  whole  bearing  was  not  less  indica- 
tive of  spiritual  lassitude.  She  allowed 
her  hand  to  stray  indolently  along  the  bal- 
ustrade, as  with  the  other  sf.ie  held  the  lace- 
oovered  ^un- shade  at  a  careless  angle  over 
her  shoulder. 

On  the  lawn  the  guests  from  outside  were 
gathered.  Collected  in  groups  or  wander- 
ing in  pairs,  they  -dotted  the  grounds.  As 
one  of  those  staying  in  the  house,  she  ap- 
peared as  a  tsemi-official  hostess  with  a 
modified  duty  of  seeing  that  all  went  as 
well  as  possible.  Her  head  ached  slightly, 
as  she  began  to  discover.  Even  the  light 
of  the  late  afternoon  was  trying.  The 
dress  which  she  expected  to  wear  had 
proved  too  dilapidated,  and  she  had  been 
obliged  to  put  on  one  she  wished  to  save 
for  more  important  occasions.  The  invita- 
tion which  she  needed  for  the  satisfactory 
conduct  of  her  moodi^h  itineracy  from 
country  house  to  country  house  had  not 
come  in  the  early  post  as  she  had  ex- 
pected. 

The  band,  hidden  in  a  small,  thick  bos- 
cage of  the  wide  gardens,  broke  into  a 
mockingly  cheerful  air.  At  intervals  some 
di'&tant  laugh  taunted  her.  She  was  late, 
she  knew.  The  shadows  had  begun  to 
lengthen  across  the  open  spaces  by  the 
fountain,  and  she  could  almost  see  Mrs. 
Gunnison's  ta.rt  and  ominous  frown  of  dis- 
pleasure. Why  was  she  there,  except  to 
be  seen ;  so  that  the  world  should  know 
that  one  who  had  just  come  from  the 
Kingsmills'    place   on   the   Hudson    had 


paused  beneath  the  broad  roofs  of  "  High- 
lands" before,  presumably,  going  to  the 
Van  Velsors.  in  Newport  ? 

As  with  pinched  lips  she  reflected,  she 
quickened  her  pace  carefully. 

"  Ah,  senator  !"  she  cried,  as  she  held  out 
her  hand  with  regulated  effusion.  "  I  am 
so  charmed.  I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  to  be  here.  You  great  ones  of  the 
earth  are  so  busy  and  so  much  in  de- 
mand  '^ 

Senator  Grayson  bowed  and  beamed. 
He  shifted  in  uneasy  gratification  from  one 
foot  to  the  other,  and  a  rosier  red  showed 
in  his  round  face. 

"  I  did  not  ihink  that  you  }X)ung  ladies 
noticed  us  old  politicians " 

"  Everyone  should  be  given  the  benefit 
of  a  doubt.  Of  course,  in  our  silly  lives 
there  is  not  very  much  chance  to  know  about 
anything  really  worth  while,  but  when  a 
thing  is  really  great  even  we  cannot  help 
hearing  about  it.  Your  last  speech — ^the 
broad,  far-reaching  views ** 

The  senator  stood  in  agreeable  embar- 
rassment. 

^  I  read  it."  Miriam  continued.  "  I 
could  not  go  to  sleep,  'because  I  wanted  to 
finish  it.  Of  course.  I  could  not  imder- 
stand  all,  but  I  was  entranced.  Even  I 
could  feel  the  force  and  eloquence.  I  have 
heard  of  nothing  else." 

"Reallv?"  cried  dhe  enchanted  states- 
man.  "Do  you  know?  I  thought  it  had 
fallen  flat.  You  are  good  to  tell  me. 
These  side-lights  are  of  the  utmost  value, 
and,  indeed,  I  esteem  your  opinion.  Would 
you  let  me  get  you  a  cup  of  tea  ?  And — 
and — Mrs.   Grayeon  was  saying  only  the 
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other  day  that  she  wanted  to  ask  you  to 
oome  to  Washington  for  a  visit  this  win- 
ter." 

As  the  senator  stumbled  away,  Miss 
Whiting  felt  a  light  touch  at  her  el-bow. 

"  In  your  most  popular  and  successful 
manner,  Miriam,"  said  a  slight,  slim 
woman,  wlhom  she  four^d  standing  beside 
her. 

"He's  a  dear,  if  ha  is  an  old 
goose,"  said  Mir.iam,  defiantly.  "  And. 
of  a)urse,  any  shading  would  be  loU  on 
him." 

**  I  know/'  continued  the  other,  the  sharp 
brown  eyes  in  her  lean  brown  face  regard- 
ing the  girl  critically.  "  There  *are  degrees 
of  flattery  even  in  your  flattering.  You 
iiave  reduced  it — or  elevated  it — to  the 
proud  position  of  an  exact  science." 

Before  Miriam  could  reply,  a  young  man 
who  had  discovered  her  from  afar  ad- 
vanced with  what  was  evidently  an  un- 
usual degree  of  precipitancy. 

"  Miss  Wl'iiting,  I  am  delighted,"  he 
puiTed.  "  I  have  been  l(X)k!ng  for  you 
everywhere.  I  was  in  town,  and  I  went  to 
that  bric-k-brac  shop.  The  fan  is  un- 
doubtedly a  real  Jacciues  Callot." 

**  I  was  sure,"  she  murmurdd,-  "  with 
your  knowledge  and  taste,  that  you  could 
decide  at  once.  Of  course^  I  did  not 
know." 

"  And — and — ''  hesitated  the  vouth,  "  I 
hope  that  you  will  not  be  offended.  I  told 
them  to  send  it  to  you  here.  If  you  will 
accept  it?" 

"How  terrible — and  how  kind  of  you  !" 
Miriam  cried,  holding  out  both  fiands,  as 
if  led  by  an  irresistible  impulse  "But 
you  are  so  generous.  All  your  f rends  have 
discovered  that.  I  always  think  of  St. 
Francis  sharing  his  cloak  wnth  the  blind 
beggar." 

"  So  good  of  you,"  he  stutteredu  "  It's 
nothing.  You  must  be  tired.  Can't  I 
bring  a  chair  for  you  ?  I  am  going  to  g€t 
one." 

As  the  young  man  turned  hurriedly 
away,  Miriam  grasped  her  companion's 
•arm. 

"  I  never  thought  tTiat  he  would  give  it 
me.  Never,  Janet — ^^honestly,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  earnestness. 

"The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  likely 
t.>  be  strewn — with  surprises.*' 


"  I  only  thought  of  saying  somethHig 
pleasant  at  a  dinner." 

"  I'd  take  Bengy  Wade's  opinaon  wkh- 
out  a  moment's  hesitation  on  the  length  of 
a  fox  terrier's  tail,  but  a  fan " 

"He  wants  to  be  cons'dered  artistic," 
pleaded  Miriam. 

"  And  the  last  touch  about  St.  Francis, 
wasn't  that  a  trifle  overdone?  Something 
too  thicklv  laid  on?  What  used  to  be 
called  by  painters  in  a  pre-impressionistic 
age — ^too  great  impasio  ?  I  am  afraid  t'hat 
you  are  a  little  deteriorating." 

"  Miriam  !" 

Both  turned,  and  found  a  tall  lady  call- 
ing with  as  great  animation  as  a  due  regard 
for  the  requirements  of  a  statuesque  pose 
permitted. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  she  exclaimed, 
as  S(x>n  as  wordl;  were  possible.  "  I  want 
you  to  come  to  my  house  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  am  going  to  have  a  little  music. 
Emmeline  is  going  to  sing." 

"Oh  !''  cried  Miriam. 

"Don't  you  like  her  singir^?"  the  other 
inquired,  earnestly. 

"Oh,  very  much,"  assured  Miriam. 
"Only — the  truth  is,  I  once  heard  her  sing 
Brunnhilde's  'Awakening,'  and  she  mur- 
dered it  so  horribly." 

"  Emmeline  is  often  too  ambitious,"  t^e 
other  commented,  with  visible  content. 

"  Lighter  things  she  can  do  charmingly, 
and  she  should  hold  to  them."  Miriam  an- 
nounced, with  decision. 

"  I  arranged  the  programme,"  sand  the 
lady.  "  and  for  her  own  sake  I  •5hall  not  let 
her  aaempt  an^^hing  to  which  she  is  un- 
equal.    Of  course,  I  shall  not  sing  myself." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Ogden!" 

"You  know  I  never  sing  anything  but 
Wagner,  and  then  only  when  there  are  a 
few — when  my  hearers  are  in  full  sym- 
pathy. You  will  be  sure  to  come."  she 
added,  as  she  turned  to  give  another  invi- 
tation. "By  the  way,  you  will  be  at 
Westbrook  this  autumn.  I  want  you  to 
ride  Persiflage  in  the  hunt  as  often  as  you 
like." 

"  Much  better,"  commented  Miriam's 
companion,  as  they  strayed  on.  "Of 
course,  nothing  would  please  her — as  a 
bitter  rival— more  than  to  hear  her  sister- 
in-law's  singing  abused.  That  touch  about 
lighter  things  was  masteriy  when  she  her- 
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self  only  sings  Wagnea:  for  a  few.  But 
how  do  you  manage  with  Emmeline?" 

"  I  tell  her  that  no  one  can  conduct  an 
automobile  as  she  does." 

'*My  dear!" 

"  It's  an  amusing  game/'  the  girl 
answered. 

"  But  is  it  a  safe  one  ?"* 

'*Why  not?"  she  exclaimed,  challeng- 
ingly. 

The  two  advanced  toward  the  spreading 
marquee  which  appeared  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  mild  social  maelstrom.  A  greater 
ebullition  perceptibly  marked  the  spot.  The 
conflict  of  voices  arose  more  audibly.  Many 
were  constantly  drawn  inward,  while  by 
some  counter-current  others  were  fre- 
quently cast  outward  to  continue  in  drift- 
ing circles  until  again  brought  back  to  the 
gently  agitated  centre.  On  the  very  edge 
of  this  vortex — the  heart  of  which  was  the 
long  "table  beneath  the  tent — sat  a  goodly- 
sized  lady.  Her  appearance  might  have 
been  offered  by  a  necromancer  as  the  proof 
of  a  successfully  accomplished  trick,  for 
the  small  camp  istool  on  which  she  rested 
was  so  thoroughly  concealed  from  sight  that 
she  might  have  'been  considered  to  rest 
upon  aiir.  Catohimg  sdight  of  Miriam^,  she 
beckoned  to  her  with  a  vigour  that  threa- 
tened disruption  of  her  gloves. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  she  cried,  as 
Miriam  and  her  friend  approached.  "  I 
have  been  waiting  for  you.  So  many  have 
been  asking  for  you.  I  expected  you  to 
be  here." 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Gunnison/'  cooed  the 
girl,  '*  you  must  forgive  me.  Absolutely,  I 
could  not  help  myself.  I  was  all  ready  on 
time — ^l)ut  I  have  been  admiring  again  your 
wonderful  house.  And  I  have  been  won- 
dering at  the  perfect  way  in  which  it  is 
kept  up — the  faultless  manner  in  which 
everything  is  managed.  I  can  only  think 
of  Lord  Wantham's  place.  Though,  of 
course,  there  is  not  the  brilliancy 
there '* 

"  I  like  to  have  things  nice  about  me." 
isaid  Mrs.  Gunnison,  complacently.  "Sit 
down  here,  my  dear.  I  want  to  have  you 
near  me.     And  you,  too,  Mrs.  B rough." 

"  I  may  be  a  little  to  blame  for  keeping 
Miriam/'  said  the  elder  woman.  "  I  have 
been  so  much  interested  in  what  she  was 
saying." 


**  Everyone  is/'  .responded  Mrs.  Gunni- 
son, warmly.  "  Miriam  is  so  popular — 
quite  celebrated  for  it.  Indeed,  there  are 
numbers  of  people  here  who  want  to  meet 
her.  One  young  man  in  particular — Mr. 
Leeds " 

"  Did  he  say  he  wished  to  know  me  ?"  the 
girl  asked,  quickly. 

"  Well,  no/'  admitted  Mrs.  Gunnison. 
**  But  then  I  want  vou  to  know  each  other. 
Vm  quite  bent  on  it.  Nothing  could  be 
better.  I'd  like  to  see  it  come  out  the  way 
I'd  have  it.  You  know  how  rich  he  is. 
And  they  say  he  is  going  to  be  somebody. 
Mr.  Leeds  1    Mr.  Leeds  !" 

A  tall  young  man  looked  and  advanced. 
While  his  gait  did  not  indicate  reluctance, 
there  was  nothing  that  seemed  to  reveal 
eagerness.  He  came  forward  deliberately 
and  stopped  before  the  party. 

"  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Leeds,  that  you 
know  Mhs  Whiting/'  Mrs.  Gunnison  an- 
nounced. "A  dear  friend  of  mine — and  a 
dear.  Mrs.  B rough  and  you  are  old 
friends.  You  see  her  so  often  that  I  feel 
that  I  can  take  her  away.  Come,  I  want 
to  show  you  something." 

With  her  customary  smile  of  uncon- 
cerned intelligence,  Mrs.  Brough  allowed 
herself  to  be  drawn  off.  The  young  man 
slowly  settled  himself  in  the  chair  which 
Mrs.  Gunnison  had  left. 

"Oh,  you  shall  not  escape,"  declared 
Miriam.  "  Mr.  Leeds,  I  am  so  glad  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  you  at  last.  I  have  so 
much  to  sav  to  you.  Thev  told  me  that 
you  would  'be  here  this  afternoon.  I  won- 
dered if  I  should  see  you." 

Leeds  had  not  spoken,  but  looked  at  the 
girl  with  a  steadiness  which  for  a  moment 
caused  her  to  cast  down  her  animated  eyes. 

"  I  missed  vou  everywhere  last  winter," 
she  went  on,  more  slowly.  **  And,  of 
course,  heard  of  you  always." 

Leeds  continued  to  inspect  the  girl  with 
amusement  in  his  glance. 

"  Oh,  how  splendid  accomplishing  some- 
thing must  be-— standing  for  something  !" 

"Don't  you  think  that  you  are  rather 
overvaluing  my  modest  achievements?" 

"Of  course,  you  speak  that  way,  but 
others  do  not<."  she  hurried  on.  "  You  are 
known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other." 

«  Really ^"  he  began 
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"To  be  such  an  inspiring  influence  in 
local  politics '.' 

"  Because/'  he  laughed,  '*  having  a  minor 
public  position — because,  by  a  fluke,  hav- 
ing found  myself  in  the  place  of  a  com- 
mon councilman,  I  have  got  some  things 
done  and  kept  others  from  being  done." 

"  Public  life  has  always  been  so  absorb- 
ing for  me.  I  can  think  of  nothing  nobler 
for  a  man." 

"  Than  being  a  common  councilman,"  he 
interrupted. 

"  You  laug'h."  she  'said.  "But  I  grew  so 
interested,  I  followed  in  the  newspapers, 
from  day  to  day,  what  you  were  doing." 

"  You  were  very  good."'  he  answered, 
gravely.     "Or   you   are  very  good  to  say 
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"  Don't  you  ibelieve  me?"  she  asked,  sud- 
denly  arre=^ted  tby  his  tone. 

"I  have  'heard  a  good  deal  of  you.  Miss 
Whiting." 

Miriam  flushed  slightly,  but  she  looked 
at  him  steadily. 

"  What  have  you  heard  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  that  you  have  ways  of 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason 
— that  vou  flatter." 

The  glow  deepened  in  heir  face,  and  her 
eyes  flashed. 

"And."  he  went  on  lightly,  "  why  should 
not  one  try  to  make  the  world  pleasanter 
by  making  it  more  satisfied  with  itself? 
Isn't  that  the  part  of  a  public  benefactor?" 

**  You  are  laughing  at  me,"  she  cried. 
"  You — are — despising  me." 

"  No.  indeed,"  he  answered  with  real 
earnestness.  "You  misunderstand  me. 
Isn't  it  only  fair  to  give  bark  in  plea.>ant 
speeches  the  admiration  and  adulation  that 
the  world  gives  you?  There  would  be  a 
certain  dishonesty  in  taking  all  and  giving 
nothing." 

"You — you — are  mocking  me,"  she 
gasped,  rising,  as  if  to  fly,  and  then  sink- 
ing back. 

"  No,*'  he  answered,  "only  I  object  to 
being  mocked  myself.  I'd  rather  not  hi' 
included  with  all  the  others  to  be  given 
pleasant  words,  as  you  can  .so  easily  give 
them  out  of  a  large  supply.  I'd  prefer 
to  have  you  think  better  of  me  than  to  be- 
lieve that  I  am  to  be  treated  in  that  way/' 

"  Mr.  Le?ds.  you  are  alx>minable  and 
rude — and  I  cannot  listen  to  you." 


"  I  am  sorry.  Honestly,  when  you  be- 
gan to  make  such — civil  speeches  to  roe  I 
was  disapjx>inted.  It  was  so  exactly  what 
I  had  been  told  to  expect." 

Miriam  bit  her  lips — and  her  hand 
trembled  a  little  on  the  'handle  of  the  sun- 
shade. 

"  I  may  have  lost  my  temper  a  little," 
he  said.  "  which  one  should  never  do — but 
I  can't  take  anything  back." 

That  afternoon  Miss  Whiting  was 
strangely  silent.  Held  at  the  opening  of 
the  tent  by  her  hostess,  people  passed  be- 
fore her  unseen.  What  she  said  she  hardlv 
knew.  What  her  words  meant  she  could 
not  have  told.  She  was  onlv  aware  that 
her  voice  sounded  unnatural,  and  that  her 
laugh — when  laugh  she  must — struck  dis- 
cordantly and  vStrangely  on  her  ears.  She 
felt  that  the  time  would  never  come  when 
she  could  be  alone — to  think. 

II. 

Mrs.  Gunnison's  dinners,  like  all  else 
of  the  establishment,  were  always 
large.  The  classic  limits  authoritatively 
imposed  she  would  have  scorned — if  she 
had  ever  heard  of  them.  If  she  could 
'have  timed  it,  the  greater  the  number  of 
minutes  rejuired  by  the  procession  to  the 
dining  room  in  passing  a  given  point,  the 
better  she  would  have  been  satisfied.  She 
only  felt  that  she  "entertained  "  when  she 
beheld  serried  ranks  of  guests  stretching 
away  from  lier  on  either  hand.  Therefore, 
when  Miriam  turned  and  discovered  Leeds 
at  hov  ri;;ht,  they  found  themselves  in  such 
semi-isolation  as  only  exists  at  a  very  large 
dinner  table. 

"  I  am  sorry."  'he  said,   pleadingly. 

"  So  am  I,"  she  answered.  "  Verv  !  Oh, 
you  think  I  mean  that  to  be  pleasant  in  that 
way,  too " 

She  'hastily  averted  her  face,  and  en- 
gaged vigorously  in  conversation  with  the 
man  on  the  other  side.  Lesds  stared 
moodily  before  him.  During  the  passing 
ot  the  many  a>urses  which  Mrs.  Gunnison's 
idea  of  fitting  ceremony  demanded,  the 
lady  whom  he  had  taken  in  found  him 
neither  communicative  nor  res}xinsive.  The 
dinner  dragged  on.  Miss  Whitings  soft 
•rnght  shoulder  .remained  constantly  turned 
on  'him.     Her  discourses,  which  he  could 
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not  help  hearing,  continued  actively  ami 
unceasingly.  At  la^t  Mrs.  Gunnison 
darted  restless  glances  about.  She  had 
already  begun  to  stir  uneasily  in  her  chair. 
Miriam  suddenly  veered  round  upon 
him. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something."  she  al- 
most whispered.  "  What  I  said — what  I 
tried  to  sav  this  afternoon  -was  true" 
He  looked  at  her  with  fixed  eairnestness. 
"Oh  !"  she  cried  passionately.  "  I  can't 
bear  to  have  you  study  me  as  if  I  were  a 
specimen  of  something — of  mendacity,  you 
think.  But  no  matter  about  that.  You 
must  believe  me.     Don't  you  ?" 

"  How    can    I,"    he    answered    slowly, 

«  with '' 

"With  my  reputation,'^  she  caught  up, 
quickly,  as  he  paused.  "  Do  not  try  to 
spare  me — now.  Can't  you  hear — can't 
you  see,  now,  that  I  am  speaking  the 
truth  r 

He  gazed  at  her  without  ansiwering. 
"Oh,  I  can  read  in  your  eyes  that  you 
do  not.     I  want  you  to  believe  me.     Can't 
you  believe — even  that  ?*' 

He  shook  his  head  half  smilingly. 
"You     do   not    know    all    that  I  have 
heard,"  he  answered. 

"Who  can  have  been  so  unfair — ^so 
cruel  ?  I — I  never  wanted  to  be  believed 
so  before.  Oh,  you  think  that  is  only  a 
part  of  it ;  that  the  habit  is  so  strong  with 
me — that  I  am  only  flattering.'* 

"If  I  have  been — warned,"  Leeds  con- 
tinued. 

"As  if  I  were  a  peril — an  evil " 

"  Perhaps  you  might  be,"  he  muttered. 
"  I  will  not  bear  it.       You  shall  believe 
me.     I  am  not  flattering." 

"At  least,  that  xow  should  have  been 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  try  was  in  it- 
self a  distinction." 

"  You  are  hard  on  me." 
"  I  must  protect  myself." 
Mrs.  Gunnison  had  arisen,  and  a  rustling 
5;tir  was  sj)readi'ng  down  the  table. 
"  I  am  not  a  harpy,"  ishe  cried. 
"A  siren  was  a  bird  more  beautiful,  but 
not  less  dangerous,"  he  said. 
She  rose  straightly  and  swiftly. 
"You   feel   that  you  can  speak  to  me 
like  that  because  you  believe  I  am  what  you 
think.     Very  well.     There  may  be  satisfac- 
tion for  you  to  know  it.  I  am,  then,  every- 


thing that  you  have  implied.  More — more 
than  vou  have  said.  I  am  false.  I  do 
flatter  people — cajole  them — deceive.  I  do 
i:  for  my  own  i-nterest.  Now  you  are  satis- 
fied ?  Could  anything  be  worse  ?  I  con- 
fess, even,  that  I  have  deserved  the  way 
you  have  treated  me.'' 

"Believe  me "  he  began,  hastily. 

But  she  had  swept  from  him,,  and,  amid 
the  group  of  retreating  women,  he  found 
no  chance  to  finish  the  sentence. 

TIL 

Miriam  Whiting  said  "good-night"  very 
early.  A  greater  accuracy  might  demand 
the  statement  that  the  time  at  which  she 
had  "  gone  upstairs "  was  relatively  not 
late — for  the  hours  of  the  house  were  ex- 
pansive, and  not  only  had  morning  a  way 
of  extending  into  afternoon,  but  midnight 
into  morning.  As  a  general  thing,  she  had 
only  disappeared  with  her  hostess,  but  on 
this  particular  evening  she  pleaded  weari- 
ness— sleepiness — had  even  hinted  at  a 
headache,  which  no  one  had  ever  known 
her  to  have.  Thereupon,  she  departed,  fol- 
lowed by  the  reproaches  of  the  rest.  Once 
in  her  room,  she  hurried  her  maid,  and, 
finally,  abruptly  dismissed  her.  When  she 
was  alone,  she  went  to  the  window  and 
threw  wide  both  the  shutters.  She  leaned 
with  her  elbows  on  the  sill,  gazing  out  at 
the  moonlit  count r\'. 

Perfectly  round,  with  a  burnished  sky 
about  it,  such  as  may  sometimes  be  seen 
when  the  circle  is  al)solutelv  full,  the  white 
disk  hung  in  the  heavens.  Below,  about 
the  quiet  edges  of  the  fountain,  the  light 
lay  with  silken  sheen.  Only,  where  the 
drops  fell  tremulously,  the  water  was 
broken  into  glittering  sparks.  All  was  very 
still.  Far  off  a  dog  barked  fitfully.  That 
*  was  the  one  sound  which  broke  the  silence, 
with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  dis- 
tant laughter  of  some  men  on  the  terrace 
at  the  en<i  of  the  ."spreading  wing.  With 
her  fingers  buried  in  her  thick  hai.r,  care- 
fully gathered  for  the  night,  she  looked 
straight  before  her.  although  she  was 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  scene. 

A  light  knock  at  the  door  was  repeated 
twice  before  sihe  heard  it  and  sf)oke. 

"  It's    I,"    the    voice   said,    insistently. 
"  Mav  I  come  in  ?" 
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**  Of  course,"  Miriam  answered,  without 
moving. 

The  door  opened  quickly,  and  a  small 
figure  darted  into  the  room. 

"There  was  someone  coming,"  said  Mrs. 
Brough,  as  she  glanced  down  at  the 
voluminous  silken  folds  in  which  her  little 
body  was  lost.  "  I  am  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  seen — generally." 

She  came  forward  slowly. 

**  My  room  is  near  yours.  I  saw  your 
light.  I  thought  that  you  had  not  gone  to 
sleep.  I  wanted  to  come  to  speak  to  you." 
She  put  her  hands  on  Miriam's  shoulder. 
"You  have  been  crying." 

"Yes,"  said  Miriam,  quietly. 

*'  I  saw  at  dinner  that  you  were  not 
yourself — and  I  am  troubled,  too.  I  have 
a  confession  to  make." 

Miriam  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"  You  know  that  I  am  >  oiLr  friend — 
now,"  the  other  went  on.  "  Since  we  have 
been  here  together,  "we  have  come  to  know 
each  other  as  I  never  thought  that  we 
should.  There  was  a  tinje  before,  though, 
when  I  did  not  understand  so  well.  I  had 
watched  you,  and  I  did  not  like  you.  I 
distrusted  you — or,  rather,  did  not  trust 
you " 

"I  understand.  You  were  clever  enough 
to  see  through  me " 

"I  thought  that  with  your — ^insinceri- 
itnes,  you  were  all  false.  I  should  have 
been  wise  enough  to  know^  differently.  But 
what  will  you? — to  assume  evil  is  easy,  and 
always  gives  one  a  proud  sense  of  superior 
f>erspicacity.  I  condemned  you.  Miriam, 
without  a  hearing,  and  I  told  Arthur 
Leeds." 

"  You  did  it?"  the  girl  murmured,  dully. 

"  Yes,  I  warned  him." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  I  like  him  and  admire  him, 
and  T  thought  you — dangerous." 

"  That  is  why  he  has  said  the  things  he 
has.'* 

"He  has  said  something?" 

"  He  has  told  me  that  I  am  not 
worthy  of  regard  or  consideration  or 
resp>ect." 

"  Impossible  !" 

"  Perhaps  not  directly — ^but  he  has  im- 
plied that  and  more — by  Avord  and  action. 
And — and — I  love  him." 

Mrs.   Brough    sat   down  quickly  in  the 


chair  which  she  had  drawn  up,  and  toot 
Miriam's  hands, 

"  I  know  you  so  well  now,"  she  said, 
"that  at  dinner  I  saw  something  was  wrong. 
I  did  not  realise  that  it  was  as  bad  as 
that." 

"  I  think  I  lo\'ed  him  even  last  winter, 
when  I  only  saw  him — heard  who  he  was — 
and  did  not  know  him.  I  admired  and 
respected  and  reverenced  him.  But  he 
seemed  different  to  me.  And  to-day  when 
I  met  him  I  wanted  to  tell  him  a  little — as 
much  as  I  could — of  what  I  thought  I 
wanted  him  to  know  something  of  the  feel- 
ing that  I  had.  I  wanted  to  please  him. 
I  wanted  him  to  be  nice  to  me — because 
I  pleased  him.  What  I  said  to  him  was 
true — true." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  spoke  in 
deep,  tragic  tones. 

"True!"  she -repeated.  "And  I  have 
lost  the  p>ow^er  of  'being  thought  true.  My 
words  can  only  ibe  considered  so  many 
counterfeits.  I  have  so  often  debased  the 
true  metal  of  sincerity  that  anything  I  say 
must  ring  false — ^that  anythraig  I  may  give 
cannot  be  taken.  What  I  said  sounded  frau- 
dulently in  my  o\vn  ears.  I  could  not  for- 
get the  many,  many  times  when  I  had 
spoken  so  nearly  in  the  same  way  with- 
out meaning  or  belief,  'i^nd  each  speech 
seemed  to  me  a  mockery.  Though  I 
longed  with  all  of  me  to  S'i>eak  simply  and 
sincerely — knowing  that  I  spoke  the  truth 
— I  hardly  seemed  to  myself  to  be  doing 
it.  All  appeared  a  part,  but  a  repetition 
of  the  many  times  before  when  I  had 
played  a  part — -when  what  I  did  was  a 
comedy — a  farce — a  tragedy  !" 

She  broke  off  with  a  sob. 

"  You  have  cried  wolf  pretty  often," 
avow^ed  Mrs.  Brough. 

"  1  am  a  Cassandra,"  said  the  girl,  in- 
stantly. "  When  I  wis^h  to  be  believed  I 
cannot.  When  all  that  is  most  precious 
and  dearest  to  me  depends  on  it  I  cannot 
be  trusted.  I  may  speak,  but  I  shall  not 
be  heard — when  all  my  life  is  in  being 
heard — I  know  it." 

"You  see."  said  Mrs.  Brough,  "  when  I 
told  him  I  thought  of  you  as  you 
seemed " 

"  As  I  was.  I  don't  blame  you."  Miriam 
cried,  bitterly.  "  What  I  had  become  1 
Let  me  tell  you/'       She  sat  down  again, 
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and,  with  her  elbows  on  her  kneas  and  her 
chin  on  her  hands,  gazed  fixedly  at  the 
other.  "  I  think  I  began  innocently 
enough.  I  wanted  to  be  liked — and  I  fell 
into  the  way  of  saying  pleasant  little 
things.  I  tried  to  make  everybody  con- 
tented ajid  pleased  with  me.  That  was 
when  I  came  out.  Indeed,  I  may  say  for 
myself  that  I  had  a  sympathetic  nature.  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  anyone  uncomfortable 
or  doubtful  about  themselves  or  anythmg, 
without  trying  to  help  them.  Surely  that 
was  not  bad  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Brough,  slowly. 

**  I  really  wished  to  help  everjone,"  she 
continued.  "  And  the  best  way  that  I 
found  to  do  it  was  to  say  pleasant  things. 
It  was  easy — too  fatally  easy.  When  I 
discovered  how  popular  this  made  me  I 
kept  on.  I  continued  for  myself  what  I 
had  really  begun  for  others.  Insensibly  I 
acquired  skill.  I  was  not  stupid.  I  had 
rather  a  gift  for  cha/racter — and  could  say 
exactly  the  thing  to  each  one  to  flatter  them 
the  most.  I  found  that  I  took  pleasure  in 
the  exercise  of  such  cleverness.  There  was 
a  feeling  of  power  in  it — playing  with  the 
foibles  and  weaknesses  of  men  and  women. 
I  did  not  see  that  I  was  often  trafficking  in 
unworthiness  and  baseness. 

"  I\'e  no  doubt  you  did  harm,"  concluded 
Mrs.  Brough.     "  People  are  only  too  will-' 
ing  to  be  encouraged  in  their  vanities.     I 
don't  think,  Miriam,  that  you  were  really 
very  good  for  a  person's  character." 

"  I  was  not  very  good  for  my  own," 
Miriam  went  on^  grimly.  "  I  retrograded. 
I  can  see  it  now.  In  playing  on  the  follies 
and  faults  of  others,  I  grew  less  careful — 
less  critical  myself.  Then  the  family  lost 
its  money.  Oh,  I  haven't  the  poor  excuse 
th?t  I  was  in  want — that  what  I  did  was 
done  from  any  lack  of  anything  essential 
for  myself  and  others.  Ours  was  just  a 
commonplace,  undramatic  loss — -with  only 
need  for  saving  and  retrenchment.  With- 
out the  deprivation  of  a  single  necessity, 
or  comfort,  even.  Merely  the  absence 
of  the  luxuries.  The  luxuries,  though, 
in  a  way,  had  become  necessities 
to  me — and — I  found,  by  exercising  my 
power,  I  could  get  much  that  I  wished.  I 
flattered  and  cajoled  to  please  people,  so 
that  they  \vould  do  things  for  me,  give  me 
things.     That  is  ended— 
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She  pointed  dramatically  to  a  table. 

"There  is  the  fan  from  Bengy  Wade  in 
a  package.  To-morrow  it  goes  back  to 
him.  There  is  a  note  to  Mrs.  Grayson,  de- 
clining her  invitation.  If  I  go  to  West- 
brook  I  shall  not  ride  Persiflage.  I  have 
turned  over  a  new  leaf.  But  the  degrada- 
tion of  thinking  of  the  irecord  of  the  old 
ones !  If  I  could  only  tear  them  out  in- 
stead of  trying  to  fold  them  down.  I  see 
it  all  now.  He  has  made  me  see  it  all*. 
He  has  made  me  despise  myself  until  I  see 
the  way  I  look  in  his  eyes;  until  I  seem 
the  same  in  my  own.  Janet,  what  can  I 
do  ?" 

The  girl's  head  bent  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  as  her  body  was  shaken  with  sobs. 
The  other  put  out  her  hand  and  gently 
stroked  her  heavy  hair. 

"  Don't  you  exaggerate  ?'* 

"  Did  you,"  Miriam  panted,  **  when  you 
said  what  you  did  to  Mr.  Leeds  ?  Did  you 
make  my  blackness  less  black  than  it 
should  be — did  you  concede  to  me  any  sav- 
ing light?" 

"I  did  not  know.  If  I  can  do  anything 
now " 

"  You  must  not  speak  to  him."  Miriam 
cried,  sitting  up  aibniptly.  "There  would 
be  no  use.  When  the  seeds  of  distrust 
have  been  sown  they  will  grow,  even  if  the 
weeds  crowd  out  everything  else." 

"  But  weeds  can  be  dug  up." 

*'That  must  be  my  part."  Miriam  an- 
swered, more  calmlv.  "  Onlv  one  course  is 
left.  It's  funny,"  she  smiled,  swiftly, 
through  her  tears.  "  There  is  poetic  jus- 
tice in  it.  I  can  do  only  one  thing.  It  is 
my  retribution." 

IV. 

The  announcement  which  Mrs.  Gunni- 
son made  on  the  following  morning  came 
as  a  surprise  to  Miriam.  She  had  some 
difficulty  in  not  displaying  an  undue  ex- 
citement. The  habit  of  containment,  which 
had  come  with  worldly  experience,  how- 
ever, did  not  fail  her.  She  heard  her 
hostess  state  that  Arthur  Leeds  was  com- 
ing to  stay  in  the  house  without  any  exhi- 
bition of  visible  emotion.  Mrs.  Gunnison 
said  that,  as  the  Barlows  had  other  people 
coming,  he  was  going  to  transfer  himself  to 
**  Hichlands,"  and  that  h^"  would  arrive  in 
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time  for  lundveon.  Any  fears  which 
Miriam  exf)erienced  were  wholly  offset  by 
a  devout  thankfulness.  The  event  offered 
such  an  occasion  for  the  carrying  out  of  her 
plan  as  she  had  not  hoped  to  have  given 
her.  In  the  promise  of  such  an  admirable 
op]X)rtunity  for  the  execution  of  her  pur- 
pose, she  found  a  melancholy  satisfaction. 
If,  as  she  thought  to  herself,  the  iron  was 
to  enter  her  soul,  the  s<x>ner  the  affair  was 
accomplished  the  Ixitter.  The  proc^ess  of 
self -sacrifice  was  not  pleasant  in  the  exe- 
cution, however  glorious  it  might  api>ear  in 
the  conception.  Self -immolation  might 
be  a  duty,  but,  as  every  martyrdom,  it  was 
more  satisfactory  as  an  ideal  than  as  a  fact. 

The  first  ()pi)ort unity  which  came  to  exe- 
cute what  she  had  laboriously  planned  was 
during  the  aimless  inoccupatitm  of  after 
lunclieon  idlene.^.  The  arrangements  for 
the  afternoon  had  not  yet  be^^n  concluded, 
but  were  in  the  careless  making.  Who 
should  ride ;  who  should  drive  ;  who  should 
walk;  "who  should  go  and  who  should 
stay ;  the  what  and  whither  had  not  been 
settled.     Leeds  strolled  to  her  side. 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  sjvnk  to  you.  but 
you  have  avoided  nw.  ' 

"Yes.*'  she  said. 

**  Whv  ?•'  he  asked. 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
now "  she  paused,  and  lo;>ked  at  him. 

"  Why  ?"  he  rej^eatod. 

"  IJeiMUse  I  think  that  vou  ar-e  the  most 
detestable  man  I  evrr  saw,"  .she  answered, 
gazing  squarely  at  him. 

He  started  slightly — glam^ed  at  her  in 
surpri.se,  and  abruptly  sat  down  on  the 
divan  beside  her. 

"  Vou  have  really  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion ?''  he  asked. 

"  I  have  alwavs  believed  it,"  she  an- 
K  we  red.  firmly. 

**  But  you  said '' 

"  You  told  me  that  T  was  a  flatterer.  I 
shall  not  be  with  yon  any  longer.  You 
wish  the  truth.     You  shall  have  it.'* 

"That  is  what  you  thought  from  the 
first?''  he  said,  slowlv. 

"Yes."  she  answered,  less  clearly.  **  I 
have  always  understood  that  you  were 
most  absurdly  self-satisfied.  That  you  are 
delud(.*(l  bv  a  Tv>se  as  to  which  vou  are  so 
weak  as  to  deceive  yourself.  That  you  take 
vourself  with  a  seriousness  which  leads  vou 


to  believe  that  you  are  preaching  a  crusade 
when  you  are  only  blowing  a  penny 
whistle.  That  you  assume  that  you  have 
made  for  yourself  a  position  and  a  repu- 
tation which  were  made  for  you." 

**Wiiat    do    you     mean?"     he     asked, 
quietly. 

"  You  have  an  old  name  and  a  large  for- 
tune which  rendered  you  oonspicuous  and 
made  everything  easy.  The  newspapers 
have  talked  of  you  only  as  they  would 
anyway.  Indeed,  they  "would  have  given 
more  space  to  you  if  you  had  a  liking  for 
conducting  an  autonaobile  painted  like  a 
barbers  pole  than  they  have  because  you 
went  into  politics.  They  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  striped  automobile,  but  they  had 
to  be  content  with  the  *  reform  politics '  as 
the  freak  of  one  in  your  place." 

*'Then  you  think  I  am — nothing?" 

"  You  are  a  rich  young  man  of  assured 
position — sjx)iled  by  the  world." 

"I  thought  I  -had,  at  least  ordinary 
common  sense." 

'*  Prol)ably — but  still  }X)u  have  unduly 
lost  your  head.  You  would  not  know  if 
people  were  laughing  at  you ^* 

Leeds  flushed  slightly.  Miriam  caught 
her  breath  sharply,  and  reached  forward  to 
take  up  a  fan  which  lay  within  heff  reach. 

"  I  am  altogether  a  monster?*' 

"  No."  she  replied  calmly.  "A  \'ery  or- 
dinary young  man,  I  should  say." 

"  I'd  1^  kind  to  dumb  aninwls  and  not 
kick  a  baby '' 

"  I  am  quite  serious,"  .she  answered. 
"  You  obJL'cted  to  any  little  pleasantness  on 
my  part  because  what  I  said  might  not  be 
altogether  sim^re.  Now  we  are  going  to 
have  facts.  Indeed,  you  are  the  type  of 
man  I  dislike." 

**  At  least;  we  know  where  we  aire  now," 
he  responded. 

"Yes.  And  as  we  are  Maying  in  the 
same  house  it  may  be  as  well." 

Miriam  rose  slowly.  She  walked  de- 
cidedly across  th:'  nxmi,  arwl  ostentatiouslv 
placed  herself  Inside  Mrs.  Gunnison. 
Leeds,  de.serted,  <V(\  not  move.  He  sat 
staring  at  the  floor,  as  he  s.>ftly  dnimmed 
with  his  fingers  on  th:^  couch's  leathe.r  arm. 

As  well  as  in  certain  other  particulars, 
the  life  of  a  country  Ivniv.*  is  micrwosmical 
in  this — escape  from  the  re-iuirements  of 
human  relationship  is  impossible.     Indeed, 
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the  demands  are  made  greater,  the  bonds 
(more  ilrmly  fixed.  In  fact,  the  condition 
of  all  may  be  more  fitly  described  as  the 
condition  of  two  united  in  matrimony — 
they  take  each  other  for  better  or  worse. 
Constantly  through  the  day  -they  nr-ist  meet. 
The  terms  on  which  they  are  thrown  to- 
gether impose  intimacy.  If  latent  anti- 
pathy exists  with  the  revealing  conditions 
of  constant  companionship  it  must  be  dis- 
covered. If  inherent  sympathy  is  to  be 
found  the  two  gravitate  toward  each  other 
with  inevitable  certainty.  As  the  birth- 
place of  aversion  quickly  reaching  a 
maturity  of  detestation  and  hate;  as  the 
hothouse  of  interest  growing  speedily  into 
full  bloom  of  liking  and  love,  there  is  no 
place  like  a  country  house.  All  existence 
there,  in  its  condensed  form,  is  a  forcing 
process.  Without  any  awkwardly  abrupt 
transition  or  disconnecting  jolts,  those  who 
begin  to  talk  about  mutual  friends  in  the 
morning  may  easily  reach  a  discussion  of 
their  own  souls  in  the  afternoon,  and  be  far 
on  the  broad  and  easy  path  of  sentiment  by 
evening.  Like  or  dislike^  more  or  less 
strong,  must  surely  and  quickly  follow. 
There  is  in  the  social  chemistry  a  certainty 
of  repulsion  or  attraction,  out  of  which  the 
most  unexpected  combinations  result — of  a 
surprisingly  lasting  nature. 

In  the  daily  routine  Miriam  saw  Levels 
constantly-  Though  she  might  come  down 
late  for  breakfast,  she  always  found  him. 
Even  if  she  breakfasted  in  her  room,  when 
she  descended  he  was  always  smoking  in 
the  hall. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  stay  so  long,"  he 
explained  to  her  on  one  occasion,  rising  as 
she  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"Then  why  do  you?"  she  asiked.  coldly. 

"Don't  you  know?"  he  demanded. 
"  Should  you  feel  it  pleasanter  if  I  went 
away  ?" 

*'  Really — as  I  have  undertaken  to  be 
perfectly  frank  with  you — how  can  your 
going  or  staying  make  the  least  difference 
in  the  world  to  me  ?" 

"  Still,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  curiously, 
"there  must  be  something  tiresome  in 
having  to  be  scorning  isomebody  all  the 
tame. ' 

"  I  think,"  she  said  briefly,  "  I  hear 
voices  in  the  billiard  «ro(xn.  I  am  going  in 
there." 


If  at  dinner  Leeds  found  -himself  next 
to  her  he  discovered  that  she  spoke  to  him 
no  more  than  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
governing  the  conduct  of  guests  in  the  same 
house  demanded.  What  she  said  was  of 
the  most  indifferent  nature.  If  he  sought 
to  reach  a  more  personal  basis  he  found 
himself  checked. 

"  Miss  Whiting,"  he  said,  suddenly,  on 
the  third  evening,  **  I  am  going  away  to- 
morrow morning." 

Miriam  swung  about  swiftly. 

**  To-morrow  !"  she  exclaimed,,  with  a 
catch  in  her  voice. 

"  Yes.  I  think  I  had  better  go,  though 
there  is  something  I  want  to  tell  you  b^fofe 
I  do.  I  have  thought  of  all  that  you  have 
said.  I  have  profited  by  the  new  lig'ht 
that  you  have  thrown  upon  myself — my 
actions — mv  life.* 

"  What  do  vou  mean  ?"  she  murmured. 

"  I  have  "realised  that  very  likely  I  am  a 
prig.  I  understand  the  futility  of  what  I 
am  trying  to  do.  I  see  that  I  have  been 
mistaken  in  my  power.  I'm  going  to  give 
up." 

"Give  up?"  she  replied. 

"  You  have  shown  that  I  wms  attempting 
more  than  I  was  able  to  do.  The  Donald- 
sons have  asked  me  to  go  in  their  yacht 
round  the  world.  The  Vierna  starts  on 
Thursday.  I  am  going  away  to  be  lazy 
and  care!e5;s.  and  live  the  life  for  -which 
you  think  I'm  fitted." 

'*  You  are  going  to  give  up  everything?" 
she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  It  is  your  doing. 
You  must  take  the  responsibility  of  it." 

"But  what  I  say — -what  I  think,  can 
make  no  difference,"  she  almost  entreated. 
"  I  am  not  of  enough  importance  to  you — 
you  cannot  consider  me  enough " 

"All  that  is  something  of  which  you 
know  nothing."  he  answered,  gravely. 
"  Something  of  which  I  have  told  you 
nothing:.  I  am  going  away — with  the 
Donaldsons." 

"  People  like  that  !"  she  interrupted. 

"People  like  that.  I  am  going  with 
them  to  lead  their  life — to  be  gone  for  a 
year,  unless  one  thing  happens.  As  I  said, 
you  are  responsible." 

"  But  I  can't  be,"  she  implored.  "  It 
isn't  possible.     I  can't  count  for  anything." 

"Let  me  assure  vou  that  vou  do.** 
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Then  I  can*t  take  the  responsibility.    I 


won't-" 


Unless  one  thing  happens  I  am  going." 
he  went  on,  infleziblj.  *^  There  are  some, 
I  think,  who  believe  in  me — who  will  think 
I  am  making  a  mistake." 

**  But  your  future — your  career,''  she  be- 
gan, and  paused  abashed,  as  she  saw  the 
way  he  watched  her. 

**!  thought  we  were  to  have  no — insin- 
oerities — no  flatteries.  Since  I  know  what 
you  really  think,  such  civil  implications  can 
mean  nothing." 

She  bit  her  lips,,  pale  as  her  cheeks  were 
white. 

«  Oh  r  she  cred,  "  hem-  horrible  !*' 

Through  all  of  dinner  she  hardly  spoke. 
If  she  sJd  nothing  to  Leeds,  ne  iher  would 
she  address  the  man  on  her  other  side,  only 
gi\ing  such  monosyllabic  answer,  as  were 
neoessar\'.  The  evening  dragged  slowly. 
Leeds  did  not  approach  her.  Once  or  twice 
she  looked  toward  him,  but  he  did  not 
appear  to  notice  her.  Indeed,  he  only 
came  late  from  the  smoking  .room  and  re- 
turned after  a  brief  appearance  m  the  big 
hall. 

'*  When.*'  she  asked  once,  in  a  timid 
voice,  of  Mrs.  Gunnison.  "  dr>es  Mr.  Leeds 

go?" 

"The  earl V  train."  the  ladv  answered. 

"  I  believe  he  leaves  the  house  before  seven, 

or  at  some  e^inally  unearth! v  hour." 
»        '     »  '» 

The  fresh  sunlight  in  the  early  morning 
was  flooding  through  the  open  hall  door  as 
Leeds  came  down  the  wade,  main  stair?. 
He  saw,  under  the  forte-cochere,  the  trap 
ready  to  take  him  to  the  station,  and  into 
which  the  second  man.  with  the  help  of  the 
groom,  was  lifting  his  trunk.  Here  and 
there  a  housemaid  was  busv  with  duster 
and  cloth.  The  machinery  of  the  estab- 
lishment was  being  set  in  .running  condition 
and  there  was  the  anxmipanying  disorder. 
The  place  seemed  strange  and  unfamiliar. 

**Your  key.s,  sir,"  the  butler  said,  hold- 
ing out  the  bunch. 

*'  Yes."  he  answered,  **  I'm  ready." 

As  he  s|)oke  he  starte<l.  Clearly  in  the 
stillr>?fw  of  the  morning  he  heard  a  few 
soft  notes  struck  on  the  plana  At  that 
hour  the  sound  was  most  unusual.  He  lis- 
tened. The  Flower  Mu«iir  of  **  Parsifal." 
With  a  swiftness  that  left  the  astonished 


butler  staring  after  him,  he  daitgd  tovaid 
a  door.  In  a  mocneiit  he  had  torn  the 
poctieie  aside  and  had  crossed  the  polished 
floor  of  the  music  room.  Miriam  was  seated 
at  the  piaoo^  her  fingers  resting  oo  the 
kevs. 

*"  You  are  down  T  he  ezclaimed. 

"Yes.*'  she  answered,  neither  tumii^ 
round  nor  looking  up. 

"You  are  \^ery  early." 

"  Yes."  she  assented.  Then  she  whirled 
about  on  the  music  stool.  **  I  came  down 
to  see  vou." 

"  Wh  V  r 

Both  spoke  with  a  simple  directness 

with  the  manner  of  those  dealing  in  ulti- 
mate uKKnents  with  the  urunistakable  facts. 

"  You  told  me  last  night  that  you  were 
doing  as  you  do  because  of  what   I  have 
said.       I   cannot  take  the  responsibility. 
I'd  rather  that  you  thought  even  worse  of. 
me  than  you  do.     Oh  !"  she  cried,  bending 
her  head  down  on  her  hands,  which  clasped 
the  rack  of  the  piano.      **  I  am  false — 
false  !     I  cannot  be  true  even  in  my  falsi- 
ty.    All  that   I  have  been  telling  you  is 
not  the  truth. 

"  When  you  judged  me — when  you  told 
me — or  showed  me  what  you  thought  of 
me — I  recognized  what  I  was  doing — iwhat 
I  was.  I  saw  I  was  false.  My  pride 
drove  me  to  do  something  else.  It  was  a 
punishment  for  myself — a  price  I  must 
pay.  As  falsely  as  you  thought  I  tried  to 
please  you — so  falsely,  really.  I  made  my- 
self hateful  to  you.  I  told  you  every  un- 
true, miserable  thing  of  which  I  oould 
think.  It  seemed  as  if  anv  little  remnant  of 
dignity  which  I  had  demanded  it.  But  to 
have  you  say  that  vou  were  influenced  by 
my  lies — were  going  to  give  up^so  much 
that  was  splendid  and  great — because  of 
them  !  Oh,  vou  must  belie\'e  me  rK>w.  I 
oould  not  bear  it." 

"  Then  you  don't  think  I  am  altogether 
contemptible  ?'' 

"I  think  you  are  the  finest  and  best  and 
strongest  man  I  know.'^  she  said,  bravely. 

On  one  knee,  beside  her,  he  had  his  arm 
about  her. 

"Bless  you.  darling."  he  cried.  "Then 
I  can  tell  the  truth,  too.  I  think  that  vou 
are  the  dearest  an<l  sweetest  woman,  arid  I 
love  vou — lo\-e  vou  !" 

"I — I  don't  deser\'e  it,"  she  sobbed. 
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"  I  would  not,"  he  sai'J,  "  If,  m\  self  be- 
lieve what  you  lold  me  at  first,  but  then  [ 
would  not  let  myself  believe  what  you  said 
afterward.     I  hoped " 

"  Oh,  it  W.1S  so  hard  for  me.  Can't  you 
understand?  There  was  expiation  in  it. 
Don't  you  think  it  enough  ?" 

"  I  think  we  have  both  been  mistaken 
and  unhappy." 

"  Oh  !"  she  exclaimeil.  "  Since  the  first 
I  have  changed.  It  taught  me  a  lesson.  I 
am  different — really." 

"We'll  have  everything  all  right  now. 
and  that  is  all." 

"But  you  are  going  away,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  said  I  was  going  away  unless  one 
thing  happened.'' 

"  Yes."  she  said,  eagerly. 

"  Very  well — it  has  happened." 


The  sound  of  the  brush  strlkihg  sharply 
and  with  metallic  distinctness  on  a  dust- 
pan came  from  the  room  beyond. 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  go  on  the  ter- 
race," he  laughed,  "  Really,  we  ought  to 
have  moonlight  and  mystery,  but -" 

Together  they  went  out  through  the  open 
door  into  the  freih,  soft  morning  air.  The 
warm  scent  of  the  garden  blew  up  to  them. 
A  large,  yellow  Jjulterfly  fluttered  peace- 
fully by.  The  dew  siili  lay  on  leaf  and 
flower,  glittering  in  a  thousand  sparkles. 

"The  night  is  the  time  fur  romance."  he 
said.  "Any  well  managed  proposal  should 
be  made  under  ihe  stars." 

"  But  the  morning,  such  a  morning,"  she 
exclaimed,  softly,  and  clasping  her  hands 
in  ecstasy.  "And  as  this  is  going  to  be  a 
beginning  for  nx;,  1  like  the  morning 
better." 


By  OSCAR   PARKER 


IN  hiii  t'me  Mr.  Bt-erbohm  Tree  his 
plavcd  iiiiiii)  jiniLs,  but  his  l^don; 
Izani  is  ihc  culnrnatiun.  iluis  far,  of  a 
diaiiigu'slied  liistriniiic  c;irecr.  There  is 
liiille  bfciii<lL's  l.si.i..r>.-  i/.ini  in  ■' lUisiriess  ii 
BusirR'ss,"  only  the  Iramc-work  in  «h:di 
is  nfx  diat  punraii  uf  egiA-'ism,  vulgar^y- 
and  ruthless  grt.-i:il.  Hut  what  ;i  p^rtiire  ;■: 
4i !  As  an  arti.s:  pn.'ducf.'S  hs  master- 
piecL-  by  a  jiiukiiiulL-  -,t  di;li  and  dc-:ii.-at= 
strokes,  fL)rcseL-'ng  in  iiii:it;i nation  the  eft'ec: 
aE  wliich  he  aims,  and  by  a  triie  instincl 
bu'lding  ujithe  wliok-  (7r>xi>iis!':.'on  through 
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tenderness  in  the  portraiture,  we  find  our- 
>ie1ves  drawn  to  Iiidore  Izard,  and  at- 
iraiStd  by  jiomethiny  more  than  an  Intel- 
ie.Tiial  enjoyment  of  a  ftiKshed  perfurm- 
anie.  Uur  sympathies  are  engaged,  alau, 
ar.d  the  ruin  of  Ws  dearest  ambitions  ex- 
aus  <.m  i>\:y.  while  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  its  iK;otic  juatxt 

Izard  '.\pilies  the  Io»-est  qualities  of  the 
.siicoessful  man  of  busitvess-.  Money  is 
evcryth'ng ;  f.o  i>ile  ic  up  is  a  religion ;  to 
sp.tnd  i:  i>:t.i:at.iousiy  is  the  breath  of  life. 
lis  i)oivcr  'ji  lim'tless,  and  the  man  who 
<-an  cr.Mie  and  weld  i;hat  power  is  neces- 
■arily  ii  f^^'d  a.monjj  men.  lie  swaggers 
:e,  lonls  it  in  his  house. 
>ervani:s;  he  poses,  atrutSi 
He  has  been  twice  a  bank- 
is  "feneii  time"  for  aix 
■■■c'  jihady  piece  of  "finance," 
p'unies  himself  upon  these 
iifs  of  smnnne&s  and  riot- 
s.  He  patronises  has  poor 
I'mi  all  tlvs  magnificence  Is 
siie  "d<ie,sn>  uIlde^sta.^J 
laughter  is  merely  an  a.<ise:. 
Riven  to  bis  snn.  a  spend- 
le.^pi.-'es  h's  father  wi.;h  an  open 
(■oniemiit.  Like  all  vulgar 
has  a  fawninj;  regard  for 
ling  when  il  can  di)  with  -lit 
iiriatcs  in  insolence  towards 
let  «)i"  is  h's  private  secre- 
Lord  Ha'hiTsage  owies  lO 
iver  he  fnrri-s  that  haughty 
iin  I  eT  to  make  a  con- 
'  :is  Ihe  pr'ce  <.f  hU  asiijit- 
as  in  all  things,  b?  i.s  the 
■d  man  of  business.    No  job 
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is  too  drJrty,  if  there  is  money  in  it.  No 
nice  discriminations  of  taste  ever  make  him 
pause  in  the  execution  of  any  scheme.  Only 
a  millionaire  is  entitled  to  have  \ scruples  or 
a  sense  of  honour  or  family  prde ;  such 
luxuries  are  not  for  "those  who  want  any- 
thing. **  Businea>  is  Jiusiiness ''  has  no 
avowed  didactic  i)ur[x>se.  but  all  tihe  same 
it  is  a  cruelly  true  and  convincing  {yov- 
trait,  a)nd  yet.  doubtless,  not  a  single  in- 
dividual of  the  type  thus  figured  will  re- 
cognise himself  in  the  portrait.  The  type 
is  more  comprehensive  t'han  any  in-d-ividu  il. 
though  it  includes  them  all. 

It  has  been  alreadv  said  elsewhere  that 
women  <lo  not  like  "  Business  is  Business,"' 
and  it  is  quite  true,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goei.  The  character  of  Izard  is  de- 
testable to  «them,  and  thev  have  no  com- 
prehension  of  the  particular  buiiness 
epiisode  that  is  introduced,  though — good- 
ness knows  ! — the  affair  lis  s'mple  enough, 
too  simple,  perhaps,  to  stand  as  a  wortihy 
example  of  those  that  might  be  saipi)osed 
to  engage  the  attention  of  such  a 
**  Napoleon  of  finance.''  But.  neverthe- 
less, women  did  n<>t  forsake  Hus  Maje^'.y's 
Theatre  during  the  run  of  "Business  is 
Business."  They  may  tell  each,  o±er  plain- 
tively that  "Paolo  and  France-sica"  wals  so 
much  i>weeter  and  sigh  for  Mr.  Henry 
Ainley  and  Cinque-Cento  iK?etry  and 
romance,  but  there  is  another  kind  of  fasci- 
nation in  the  man  who  knows  how  to  make 
money  by  twentieth  century  trick.s.  and 
wherever  women  arc  a^^sured  i:hey  will  Fee 
that  type  they  will  flo(:-k.  iHow  far  ihe  p'c- 
ture  will  breed  a  wholesome  contempt  is 
another  matter,  a  problem  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  solve.  Even  the  detestable  may 
be  condoned  for  ^uffic'ent  consideration  in 
hard  cash,  or  thev  mav  declare  the  charac- 
ter  overdrawn.     I  assure  them  it  was  not. 

The  scene  with  Lord  Hai'hersagewas  very 
fine.  To  the  nobleman's  rank  and  i>ocial 
posrition  Izard  pays  the  fawning  subser\''i- 
ance  of  a  sycophant,  but  as  soon  as  Ir 
comes  to  "business."  he  lis  mai^ter — dire.'t 
emphatic  dominaiting.  He  is  afe>lutely 
pitiless,  because  lij  has  no  conception  of 
any  motive  but  the  love  of  money.  And 
with  true  poet'c  jr.jtice  he  is  .struck  at  last 
through  h's  o>vn  family.  The  daughter 
whom  he  would  sell  to  bind  the  bargain 


with  Lord  Hathersage  turns  agannst  him; 
the  son  he  idoU^es  is  killed  while  motoring. 
But  with  his  ambitions  shattered,  his  hopes 
ruined,  and  his  mind  brought  to  the  verge 
of  collapse,  his  ruling  paission  still 
triumphs,  and  he  dictates  an  amendment  to 
a  buainess  oontract  with  all  the  acumen  of 
the  lx)rn  speculaitor.  It  wai;  a  wonderful 
performance. 

No  instrument  can  ever  be  made  suffi- 
ciently seneiitive  to  measure  ethical 
influences,  and  we  can  only  vaguely 
gauge  the  effect  of  Mr.  B-  rrie^s  books  and 
plays  upon  tlie  characters  of  the  men  and 
women  of  h  s  time.  Nothing  in  human 
character  that  is  morbid,  grot^s,  sensual, 
cynically  sceptical  of  the  grace  of  life,  can 
go  quite  unscathed  by  an  imagination  that 
feels  wifh  the  heart  of  a  child,  and  forms 
its  critici'.>m  of  life  in  terms  of  radiant 
humour  instead  of  chilling  condemnation. 
"Alice  Sit-by -the -Fine"  glows,  like  "  Peter 
Pan,"  with  the  beautiful  and  pathet'c  in- 
nocence of  inexperience.  I  have  heard 
people  call  -it  "  rot,"  but  I  can  only  be 
sorry  for  them.  A  dramat'c  critic  has  de- 
scribed Amy  Grey  as  "  hvisterically  dis- 
eased "  ami  "suspecting  her  own  mother 
of  an  '  assignation  '  "  ;  wh^ait  a  singularly 
perverted  or  stunted  nmagination  he 
must  be  cursed  with.  Of  couq^e,  if 
adult  mincj?  have  passed  so  completely  out 
of  the  glamour  of  that  impossible  but 
ecsta;!:ic  world  in  which  children  live  that 
they  can  no  longer  think  in  unta-inted 
imager}',  they  w il  1 1 ra ni>l ate  the  dl'isringenu- 
ous  fancies  of  vouth  into  the  turbid 
realkm  of  the'r  own  experience.  The  charm 
of  Mr.  Barrie  is  tha"  he  understands  the 
unspotted  soul  andean  l(X)k  at  life  through 
its  eyes.  His  merit  .is  that  he  can  gaiily 
teach  us  scc»rn  of  unclean  things  by  a  pro- 
cess of  humorous  di.sillusiion  and  not  by  a 
didactic  lesi?on.  It  is  precisely  by  that  pro- 
cess of  humorous  di.villuH*on  tha-t  Mrs.  Grey 
is  brought  to  see  hor  status  in  the  domestic 
household,  and  by  the  same  quaintly- 
original  method  we  are  all  made  to  feel  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  .is  the  heart  of  a 
little  child. 

I  have  dwelt  on  tl;is  episode  '*n  "  Alice  " 
because  it  has  been  rather  cruelly  criticised, 
but  :t  is  only  a  part  of  the  larger  theme. 
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Mrs.  Grey  *and  her  husband,  Colonel  Grey, 
are  retum'i'ng  from  a  long  residence  in 
India.  They  have  three  children  in  Eng- 
land whom  they  h  -e  not  seen  for  many 
years.  Amy,  a  daughter  of  seventeen,  a 
5on.  Cosmo,  and  a  babv  who  di.screetlv  re- 
mams  off  the  stage.  The  whole  theme  of 
the  play  is  the  readjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  almost  unknown  mother 
and  her  children,  especialiy,  of  course,  the 
two  older  ones.  Mrs.  Grey  has  been  a 
great  favourite  lin  India,  a  reigning  belle 
wherever 'they  have  been  stationed,  and  she 
comes  back  "  home  "  at  forty,  longing  to  be 
again  wi-th  her  "  babies,"  but  by  no  means 
prepared  to  abdicate  her  eovera'gnty  and 
settle  down  into  the  hum-drum  pose  of  the 
elderly  m.arried  woman.  She  |.>peediily 
finds,  however,  ithat  to  Amy  and  Cosmo  she 
is  quite  old,  and  expected  to  be  -staid  and 
domeistic  as  a  nia-tijer  of  oou/rse.  The  situa- 
tion has  dts  pathetic,  no  less  than  its  humor- 
ous^ side,  but  it  becomes  sj>eed'ily  compli- 
cated by  a  most  diverting  issue,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  which  Amy  and  her  equally 
romantic  friend,  Leonora,  are  -responsible. 
The  two  girl's  have  l)een  enjoying  ajround  at 
the  theatres,  and — here  is  another  touch  of 
Mt.  Barrie's  wh.imi3ira.l  irony — everywhere 
they  have  been  confronted  with  "the 
triangle  of  life" ;  that  as  to  say,  corrtempor- 
ary  drama  reiterates  over  and  over  again 
the  complication  of  the  husband^  the  wife, 
and  the  lover.  Hence  the  two  girls  draw 
the  plausible  deduction  that  the  titiangular 
relation  is  a  sort  of  inevitable  corollary  ito 
married  life.  They  do  not  in  the  leas*:  un- 
derstand its  possfible  tragedies,  becaui>e 
they  read  nothing  Unto  the  story  but  what 
they  see  on  the  stage.  Still,  in  every  case, 
it  is  the  lover  who  is  the  undesirable 
tertium  quid,  and  there  are  alwa\^  compro- 
mising letters  to  be  got  .rid  of.  Amy  a'wai.ts 
the  nppeirance  of  this  almost  forgotten 
mother  in  a  state  of  nervous  expectancy, 
quite  prepared  for  the  discovery  of  the 
geometr'cal  relation  here.  A^  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  scarcely  more  si gnifi canoe  to  the 
girl  than  a  propos'ton  in  Euclad.  and  that 
anv  sane  man  could  suppasethat  Mr.  Barrie 
intended  Amy  to  suspect  a  criminal  liaison 
on  -the  part  of  her  mother  is  a  miracle  of 
misconcept'on.  However,  among  the  first 
callers  upon  Mrs.  Grey  is  one  of  the  friends 


made  in  India,  Stephen  Rollo^  a  man  mudi 
younger  than  herself,  not  much  older  than 
ber  own  .ron.  Amy  sees  her  kiss  him  and, 
forthwith,  the  titiangle  iis  complete.  Here 
'is  the  inevitable  lover  !  Hence  arise  com- 
plications, for  Amy  determines  that  her 
duty  i-j  to  go  to  the  young  man's  rooms,  de- 
mand back  the  compromising  ledters  which 
must — according  to  her  dramatic  education 
— exist,  an<l  appeal  to  the  "  lover"  to  give 
up  his  infatuation.  How  she  does  so; 
how  she  amazes  Stephen  by  her  escapade ; 
how  she  is  caught  in  his  rooms  by  her 
mother  and  father ;  how  the  mother  tries  to 
shield  (the  girl  and  the  father's  wrath  goes 
out  to  the  innocent  youth,  and  how,  through 
it  aill,  Amy,  fixed  in  her  hallucination  and 
her  plan  of  campaign,  abates  no  jot  of  her 
firm  purpose,  till  at  last  Mis.  Grey  oomes  to 
a  realization  of  the  girl's  quite  innocent  and 
quixotic  championship — all  this  is  to  be 
seen ;  for  it  cannot  be  told.  And  so  the 
mother  comes  at  lalvt  to  see  plajinly  the 
pointing  finger  of  her  destj-'my.  She  is  in 
the  hands  of  her  children ;  her  place  is  by 
the  fire^.ide;  to  win  the'r  love  she  must 
fall  into  the  groove  their  fancies  have 
marked  out  for  her. 

The  part  of  Alice  Grey  fits  Mi'»s  Ellen 
Terry  like  a  glove,  without  a  distracting 
wrinkle  anywhere.  She  is  blithe  and  joy- 
ous in  the  home-coming ;  she  is  delightful 
in  the  diffident  poise  of  her  earlier  attitude 
towar(i>  her  children  ;  she  carries  our  hearts 
with  her  when  her  nio^herly  insfcincts  rise 
up  insistent  to  shield  her  daughter,  when 
the  compromising  discovery  is  first  made; 
but  how  ifresrstiible  she  h&  when,  the  truth 
dawning  at  last,  she  accepts  the  si'.tuation 
in  the  spirit  of  her  daughter's  humour, 
and  veer.^  l>etween  happy  teai;-,  and  an  irre- 
pressible sense  of  the  fun  of  it  all.  She 
is  at  once  the  wom-an  of  the  world,  the 
idolising  mother,  the  im person ati'on  of  all 
the  gracious  humour  of  Mr.  Barrie's  whimsi- 
cal fancy.  High  praise  must  be  given, 
toa  to  Miss  Irene  Vanbiru'rh's  -mny  Grey. 
She  plays  die  pant  with  a  captivating 
eame.stneis,  a  most  consi.stent  serious- 
re.cs  that,  coupled  with  her  never- fail'ng 
suggestion  of  g'rlish  inexperience,  is  most 
d*  verting. 

The    Vedrenne- Barker  Season    at     the 
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Royal  Court  Theaj:re  has  come  to  an  end 
for  .the  summer  months,  but  the  success  haj; 
been  gratifying  and  a  third  season  will 
commence  on  the  12th  Sepiember.  It. was 
a  boid^  an  oiiginal,  a  praisewoithy  under- 
taking. It  has  been  ojnducied  with  skill, 
with  a  judicious  blend  of  hardihood  and 
caution,  with  admirable  cathoLicity  in  the 
selection  of  plays  and  an  almoii:  unerrin^^ 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  players.  Lt 
da>erved  success  and  it  'has  succeeded. 
WC'-have  had  plays  of  which  the  general 
play-go'ng  public  knew  little  or  nothing, 
and  of  which  they  would  have  known  little 
or  nothing,  so  long  as  the  productions  were 
confined  to  an  occajslonal  matinee,  with  a 
cast  brought  together  for  a  single  perform- 
ance. Wheix,  but  for  some  imch  enter- 
prise, would  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  have  ob- 
tained adequate,  or  any  approach  to  an 
adequate,  presentadon  ?  We  have  had 
"Candida,"  "  John  Bull's  Other  Isiland,"' 
"You  Never  Can  Tell,"  "How  He  Lied 
to  Her  Husband,"  "  Man  and  Superman," 
each  in  a  fair  series  of  per  forma  ncevv  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  been  the  most 
Calked-of  author  lin  London  it-his  past 
winter.  He  .is  beginning  to  'be — I  was  going 
to  '^ay.  understood,  but  I  will  say  appre- 
ciated insitead.  The  cult  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  comprehending.  But  for 
th's  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Vedrenne  and 
Barker  Mr.  Shaw  must  have 'still  remained 
a  soxewhat  veiled  demigod  to  ninety-nine 
in  every  one  hundred.  And  so  of  other 
dramatists  whose  work  has  been  adequately 
^iven  at  the  Court,  Ibsen,  Hauptmann. 
W.  B.  Yeats.  Gilbert  Murray.  Next 
season's  programme  is  not  complete,  but 
we  are  promised  plays  by  Sir  John  Han- 
kin.  Granville  Barker^  and  of  cour/^e,  a 
good  deal  more  of  Mr.  Shaw,  happily. 

For  it  has  now^  been  proved  to  demon- 
strat'on  that  the  public  can  .take  a  good 
deal  of  Bernard  Shaw.  As  to  efficient 
digest'on — that  is  another  matter.  What. 
for  example,  is  "  Candida"  to  the  ordinary 
play -goer?  Cav.iare  or  plain  bread  and 
butter?  What  is  it  to  it'he  trained  critic, 
indeed  ?  Nothing  as  determined  by 
general  consent — ^not  even  whether  "  Can- 
dida "  is  a  draniiitic  composition  to  start 
witli.  It  is  in  dramatic  form,  but  is  it 
drama  ?       I^  it  merely  a  vehicle  for  the 


author's  satirical  girds  at  our  pretensions, 
our  ambitioTis.  our  lincompetence  ?  Is 
iit  a  holy  crusade  against:  humbug  and 
cant,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  miracle-play  for 
greaiter  vividness  ?  Is  k  only  a  slice  cut 
haphazard  out  of  li-ame  isuburban  domestic 
life,  garnlisihed  with  pliims  of  wJt  and 
persijflage,  or  ls  it  a  comedy  of  manners 
builit  on  a  cheme  of  real  human  (interest, 
a  conflict  of  character?  To  my  rain  J 
"Candida"  approaohes  more  nearly  to 
dramatic  unity  in  '^ory  and  method  thai 
any  ether  of  ^Ir.  Shaw's  plays.  It  may 
be  a  misfortune  from  a  dramatic  point 
of  view  that  Mr.  Shaw  cannot  present  a 
character  as  the  em-Lodiiment  of  a  sngle 
principle  of  acti'on.  His  men  and  women 
are  very  human  cieaturei?  indeed ;  he  will 
have  no  truck  with  the  incomparable,  with 
the  superlative.  Hi^s  gods  and  goddesses 
always  have  some  trick  of  manner,  some 
fault  of  taiste,  i>ome  banality  that  drops 
them  out  of  the  clouds  into  a  ne'ghbour- 
ing  villa,  where  .they  are  not  a  bit  heroi«c 
to  the  view.  In  "  Candtda  "  we  have  for 
theme  'the  duel  between  vhe  dreamer  and  the 
doer;  but  the  doer  is  a  self -distrusting  prig 
and  a  preacher,  and  the  dreamer  is  a  self- 
conoeijted  and  hy.3tericai  blunderer.  They 
play  for  the  lo\'e  of  a  lady,  Candida,  the 
wife  of  Morel  1;  the  preacher.  The  poet 
exalts  her  into  a  goddess,  too  fine  for  ths? 
world.  She  should  be  emt-hroned ;  wor- 
r,hipped,  not  preached  at ;  spared  all  labour 
worry,  pettines.>es ;  saved  for  high  thoughts 
alone.  He  even  persuades  the  husband 
that  he  may  be  right,  and  Morel  1.  silly 
id'ot,  is  so  far  impresJ>ed  as  to  bring  his 
wife  to  the  point  of  choosing  'between  him 
and  the  frenzied  'idealist.  She,  Philistine 
that  she  is,  sane,  healthy,  clear-eyed  and 
visionles^.  wheedles  him  anto  good  humour 
in  a  vein  of  maternal  solicitude,  part 
rebuke,  part  chaff,  as  one  treats  a  perverse 
boy.  Mr.  Shaw's  insight  inito  individual 
character  .is  always  startling.  As  a  critic 
of  men  and  women  as  individuals  he  is 
inimitable.  He  makes  us  <lespise  our 
litlJeness,  our  hypocrisy,  out  ignorance, 
our  intolerance ;  but  does  he  pa'nt  the  way 
to  higher  things? — Has  he  ever  brought 
down  t»he  divine  fire  to  a  sdngle  soul  ? 

Mr.  Lew'is  Waller's  revival  of  "Monsieur 
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Beaucaire"  at  the  Imperial  has  been  doubly 
welcome;  first,  because  fthe  mysterious 
prince  is  the  moJi  attractive  of  the  many 
melodramatic  heroes  ^Ir.  Waller  has  im- 
personated, and,  secondly,  it  has  given  us 
Miss  Evelyn  Millard  in  the  part  of  Lady 
Mary.  Miss  Millard  is  not  a  "bom  heroine 
of  melodrama.  Her  me^ihod  is  mcit  pitched 
on  that  high  <md  strident  key  that  sounds 
the  grandiloquent  passage  of  melodramatc 
emotion.  Hers  is  a  finer,  more  subtle  art, 
but  nevertheless  she  makes  a  charming 
Lady  ^L1^y  Carlyle,  not  so  expansive  of 
manner  a^)  the  times  would  have  jusb'fied. 
not  so  consaous  of  her  regnancy  as  might 
be  expected  of  the  reigning  belle  of  Bath 
in  the  days  of  Beau  Nas^h,  but  a  very 
sweet  and  girlish  heroine,  doing  uncalcu- 
lated  things  out  of  a  tender-hearted, 
womanly  impulre  rather  than  from  an  im- 
perious wi'll.  When  matters  look  very 
black  for  Monsieur  Beaucaire,  she  makes 
us  feel  rather  the  pathos  of  her  disappoint- 
ment and  renundat'on^  than  the  indig- 
nation of  an  affronted  queen,  but  a  more 
clamouroui>  beauty  would  not  touch  the 
heart  so  directly  and  surely.  An  actress 
of  Miiss  Millard's  pecuI^ar  charm  of  reti- 
cence and  tender  grace  of  voice  and  man- 
ner evolves  a  new  beauty  out  of  the  virile 
(temper  of  melodrama. 

I  paid  my  visit  to  the  Criteiton  with  in 
earnest  wish  to  be  pleased  w'th  "The 
Axiis,"  because  I  have  so  genuine  an  ad- 
miration for  M^«ss  Ethel  Irving's  art  that  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  her  season  at 
the  Criterion  a  pronounced  isuccess.  But 
I  cannot  endorse  Mr.  Cyril  Harcourt's  play 
with  any  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  the  best 
that  one  can  say  is  that  it  comes  i?o  1  little 
short  of  being,  in  some  respects,  an  attrac- 
tive play,  its  author  may  with  good  realson 
aspire  to  winning  a  posiltion  as  a  dramatist. 
The  genesis  of  the  plot  has  origlnaliity  and 
promi/5e.  The  hero,  Aubrey  Warren,  and 
liTS  close  friend.  Dr.  Muriel,  have  just  got 
home  from  a  successful  expedition  to  Arc- 
tic regionis^  Warren  being  the  commander 
of  the  expedition-  and  for  h^s  discoveries 
is  being  made  the  recipient  of  an  honorary 
degree  (X^nf erred  by  Oxford.  Both  the  ex- 
plorers are  pronounced  misogyniists ;  they 
agrees  verbally,  that  dieir  calling  is  inoon- 


sii?tent  with  any  thoughts  of  marriage,  and 
Dr.  Muniel  -is  particularly  keen  to  keep 
Aubrey  out  of  all  threatening  entangle- 
ments. Seven  years  before,  he  had  iwter- 
fered  in  an  affair  that  mdght  have  had  oon- 
sec^uences  detrimental  to  what  he  conoedved 
to  be  his  f  riend 's  career  as  a  greait  explorer, 
and  though  Warren  was  >^ry  mudi  in  love 
at  that  tixe,  the  interference  had  its  desiiied 
effeow,  an<i  the  ladv  married  another.  She 
and  Aubrey  have  ni;^  met  meanwhile.  Now 
there  are  plenty  of  people  sn  the  world 
whom  a  dist-'nguished  man,  df  tmnrarried, 
affects  in  only  one  way^  viz.,  as  a  maririage- 
able  creature,  and  the  match-makers 
promptly  take  charge  of  Mr.  Aubrey  War- 
ren. A  Miss  Helen  Ventry  is  the  lady 
selected  for  hrim.  and  fhe  trap  is  set.  Dr. 
Murel  detects  ijt,  and  to  keep  (his  friend  out 
of  it  proceeds  to  nibble  at  ithe  bant  hdmself. 
He  makes  love  to  Helen,  wdth  a  cynical  in- 
d'fference  to  the  effect  upon  her,  if  he  can 
only  fore»7tall  Aubrey.  The  rosuk  is  that 
he  falls  seriously  in  lo\'e  himself j  caught 
hopyelessly'  in  the  trap  he  sought  to  make 
innocuoui;  to  Aubrey.  Thus  far  we  have 
the  majterials  for  a  very  pretty  comedy^  but 
the  author  goes  hoi)el'essly  astray  when  he 
makes  h's  plotten>  revert  to  the  tir.ck  by 
which  Beatrice  and  Benedick  are  cajoled 
into  falling  into  one  amn^her's  arms.  In 
"  Much  Ado  About  Nothing "  the  lovera 
were  .im  lox-e,  but  -in  "  The  Axis  "  they  are 
both  in  love  wkh  someone  else,  and  the 
episode  is  as  theatrical  and  unreal  as  pos- 
firible. 

Miss  Irving  does  not  appeaT  in  "The 
Axis,"  but  itn  the  I'ttle  one-act  tragedy  that 
follows,  "  Where  the  CrowTs  Gathered^"  sihe 
has  a  part  which  gives  iscope  for  her  ex- 
ceptionally fine  abilities  as  an  emotb'onal 
actress.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Britanny 
peasant,  and  has  been  leading  a  Life  of 
pleasure  m  Paris.  But  she  hais  fallen  in 
love,  and  ha(;  come  back  home  to  Aume  de- 
termined to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  so  that 
her  Loriel  may  forgive  her  past,  and  marry 
her.  But  T/wi-el  rejects  her.  In  <this  litt-le 
play  Miss  Irving  -jva-sises  through  the  emo- 
tions of  remorseful  repentance,  of  joy  in 
her  new  and  pure  love,  of  anguish.,  of 
pleading,  of  despair,  a  tense  dramatic 
triumph^  that  must  establish  her  position 
OS  a  great  actress. 
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RORY  MACPHEE 

A     TALK    OF    THE    SOOTIISH    HIGHLANDS 

By  W.  C.    FRASER 

(Author  of  "The  Wbiiups  ol  Durley")  and 

A.   RICHARDSON 


AT  the  head  of  W'ld  Glen  Tilt  wands 
Ben-y-Gloe,  lord  of  the  Grampians 
and  harbourerof  stags.  In  rounded  swells 
of  heather  and  Lilberry  hs  risei  among  a 
hundred  Iwsser  tv'lls  till,  anoi^  Ji'iis  broad 
shoulders  shake  themselves  free  in  bold 
grey  sctrps  and  heavy  spaces  of  shadow, 
while  higher  still  his  naked  'head  gleams 
while  in  ihe  sun  or  towers  ghostly  .ahove 
the  clinging  mists.  But  always,  sun  or 
shadow,  wind,  or  mJa,  he  is  the  master 
whose  eye  sees  all  'the  'lands  of  Alholl, 
Under  his  feet  broods  Loch  Loch.  Away 
owr  Iwrw  and  heathtr  the  falls  of  Tarf  arc 
like  a  patch  of  snow  against  the  moor; 
further  north,  Loch  Tilt  gleams  like  a  blue 
eye  set  deep  in  the  dark  moss-hags.  In 
the  crags  of  the  mountain  the  golden  eagle 
finds  an  eyrie,  and  his  corries  are  the  plea- 


sant resting  places  of  the  deer.  There  is 
no  fairor  land  in  all  Scotland,  nor  one  to 
cling  more  about  the  heart-sirings  of  her 
children.  J 

Beiivefn  moor  and  clifif,  on  the  sloping   ^ 
banks  of  Tilt  and  above  the  precipices  of 
Tarf,  lie  broad  stretches  of  greenest  grass. 
It  is  not  yet  eighly  years  since  the  north 
held  no  richer  grazing  groimds  for  summer 
sJieep,  and  not  y«  twice  th.iil  (sme  since 
from  safe  shelter  among  the  hollows  the 
lait   fateran  raided  Braeniar  and  Strath- 
ardle.    When  the  dew  gll^eni  's\  ihe  early  I 
sun  those  meadow  slopes  show  lines  and  I 
8car«  beneath  their  surface  v^erdure.  onA  th«M 
squared  furrow*?   of  shnrlow   l.xftweon    the  * 
ridges  are  all  that  now  remains  to  tell  bhe 
tale  of  Fealar  when  her  men  went  out.  two 
«& 
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hundred  strong,  to  the  summons  of  the 
fiery  cross  as  it  sped  from  Deeside  to  the 
banks  of  Tummel. 

Stirring  days  they  were,  days  when  a 
man  lived  and  died  indeed;  hard  maybe, 
and  not  over  scrupulous  of  mine  and 
thine,  or  even  life,  less  pleasant  to  the  eye 
than  the  yeari  wlvch  followed  in  'theie 
■same  shielings  under  ilhe  Ben. 

Rough  or  smooth,  they  are  ip:^  .sed  now, 
and  only  the  eagle  yelps  in  the  crags,  the 
grouse  clucks  in  the  -heather,  and  .the  ant- 
'iered  stag  bells  from  the  misty  heights — on 
and  above  and  between  the  scarred  patche.> 
of  green  among  w-hich  a  vanished  jxjopie 
dwelt. 

Yet  the  crofter  days  have  left  one  other 
reminder  in  a  sheltered  nook,  if  a  man  have 
eyes  to  see.  In  face  of  the  threefold 
gathering  of  the  waters— of  Tilt  and  Tarf 
and  Fealar,  stand  four  walls,  broken  and 
grown  with  moss,  yet  still  breast  high,  hid- 
den between  the  spurs  of  Ben-y-Gloe,  a 
haunt  meet  and  fit  for  any  cateran  of  the 
old  day. 

Meet  and  fit  aix)  for  h's  abode  was  the 
man  who  lived  here  in  the  beginning  of 
the  days  when  the  Southron  first  turned 
northward  in  ihis  hundreds,  for  ease  of 
nerve  and  sinew,  and  for  the  trouble  of 
stag  and  bird.  Rory  Macphee  saw  the 
coming,  and  misdoubted  it.  From  where 
are  now  the  shepherds'  bothies  r-n  Glen- 
fernate  he  retreated  to  Fealar  Glen,  and 
when  the  road  came  to  Fealar — and  there- 
by maso-  s  and  a  stone-built  lodge,  his  feet 
carred  him  from  the  glen  still  further  un- 
der the  shadows  of  Ben-y-GIoe,  into  the 
hollow  beneath  the  King's  Seat,  to  the 
little  islet  of  Loch  Lodi. 

This  sketch  of  a  flight  of  the  old  before 
the  new  may  stir  a  sentimental  horror  in 
modem  hearts,  but  Rory  was  indeed  no 
guileless  boar,  loving  the  hill  and  its 
silences  more  than  the  voices  of  men.  Away 
down  Glen  Tilt  and  Glenfeniate  are  Blair 
and  Pitlochry,  nor  need  a  man  traverse 
twelve  miles  of  hill,  north  by  west,  before 
he  comes  to  liraemar  in  Deeside.  There 
are  men  in  Braemar  and  those  other  towns 
who  are,  as  is  indeed  nowise  wrong,  lovers 
of  tihe  savour  of  moor  fowl  and  a  gof)d 
stages  haunch.  By  the'r  mouths  Rory 
\ived.  But  no  road  learls  to  no  end,  and 
the   roaJ    to   a    lodge   is   dhe  fosterer  of 


watchers.  So  the  gillies  of  tha  Duke  came 
up  from  the  banks  of  the  Garry,  and  from 
the  north  men  out  of  Mar  reac.ied  hands 
to  join  with  them  in  the  guardiaash  p  of 
this  great  new  forest.  A  world  of  sport- 
ing lords  and  forest  keepers  has  little  room 
for  an  'honest  man.  Thus  Rory  made  his 
dwelling  place  among  the  waters  of  Loch 
Loch. 

Loch  Loch  is  neither  very  great  nor  very 
small.  A  ^water  with  no  other  name,  x  ha,; 
a  part  in  tiie  mystery  of  the  hill.  Und<:r 
the  roots  of  Ben-y-Gloe  you  may  drop  a 
plummet  on  a  hundred  fathom  line  until, 
when  all  is  out,  the  line  st'ill  'hangs  taut. 
Yet  a  yard  to  the  left  or  right,  the  cord  sags 
before  the  sixth  knot  pass  your  fingers. 

In  one  of  these  watery  hollows  lies  Diar- 
mid's  jewelled  cup,  lost  there  on  the  fatal 
day  of  the  measuring  of  the  'boar.       But 
away,  towards  the  valley  whch  is  between 
the  loch  and  Cam  Righ,  t-ie  brown  wave- 
lets lap  on  a  shelving  strand.       Midway 
between  the  beach  and  the  depths  is  a  little 
island,  brown  and  purj>Ie  in  its  bulwarks 
of  rush.     A  h'l'dden  ridge  joins  as  let  a«nd 
shore,  so  that  wading  upon  its  crest  a  man 
may  pass  the  whole  distance  and  .the  water 
never  once  reach  above  his  middle.     Here 
Rory,  deserter  and  poacher,  made  ihis  home, 
and  hither  he  carried  branches,  rent  from 
the  few  trees  sfhekering  in  t'he  narrow  glen 
cut  by  tihe  rushing  Alt  Ghlinne  in  its  race 
to  jo'-n  Fealar  water.    Thus  there  grew  up 
a  house  of  wattle,  with  a  single  hole  in  the 
roof  for  light  and  smoke-serv'ce  alike,  and 
under  it  a  hearth  of  trimmed  stones  labori- 
ously carried,  one  by  one,  from  a  deserted 
shieling  in  a  neighLoujring  corrie.     Living 
alone  in  his  solitude,  the  man  grew  morose, 
for  lack  of  dntercouii;e  wifth  his  kind  was 
now  added  to  the  hourly  fear  of  dateotion 
until  one  day  he  met  and  fought  the  keep- 
ers  from    Forest    Lodge  on  the  slopes  of 
Cam  Liath.     Thanks  to  clever  heels  and  a 
ready  fist,  Rory  got  clean  away,  but  the 
encounter  woke  in  him  desire  for  the  sound 
of  human  voices,  and  next  day  he  d'd  un- 
wonted things. 

Somewhere  among  the  medley  of  his  be- 
longings, the  ex-soldier  found  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  a  ragged  razor.  He  washed  in 
the  loch  antl  trinmied  his  hair ;  hewed  and 
haggled  down  the  ragged  bristles  on  his 
face    by   the    aid   of  the  reflection   in   a 
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polished  brass  buckle.  Then,  casting  cau- 
tion to  the  winds,  he  donned  his  battered 
uniform,  and  strcie  across  the  hill  in  the 
direction  of  Glenfernate. 

Un!ike  their  fellows  of  Fealar,  the  Glen- 
fernate shepherds  have  stood  their  ground 
against  the  returning  deer.  Hereabouts 
the  glens  are  green  and  open — rounded 
swells  of  grassland  and  no  more  the  ragged 
rock-strewn  hollows  of  the  higher  hill. 
During  his  forays  after  the  grouse  Mac- 
phee  had  more  than  once  passed  a  shep- 
herd in  the  gloaming,  but  he  preferred  to 
keep  his  distance.  Wjhatever  their  sym- 
path'es  in  regard  to  one  living  his  free  and. 
adventurous  life,  he  was  a  deserter  from 
the  King's  service.  To-day  his  mood  was 
otherwise.  Human  converse  in  some  kind 
he  must  bave,  and  caution  be  her  own  care- 
taker. 

It  was  customary  at  that  time  for  the 
crofters  to  send  their  cattle  up  from  the 
lower  ground  to  enjoy  a  few  weeks'  graz- 
ing on  the  rich  summer  pastures  near  the 
springs  of  the  Femate  and  Tilt.  Their 
women  went  w'th  the  cattle  to  make  butter 
and  press  cheese,  while,  in  the  inteorals  of 
such  work,  the  corries  forgot  their  lonelniness 
for  a  while  as  they  rang  with  the  laughter 
of  tjhe  girls  and  play  of  the  children.  Such 
a  scene  of  passing  life  it  was  that,  furtive 
as  a  fox,  amid  the  heather  on  a  ridge  near 
the  top  of  Glen  Ptarmigan,  Rory  watched 
with  eager  eyes.  Towards  sundown  young 
men  straggled  up  from  tine  strath,  and 
when  the  children  were  dispatched  to  bed 
the  outlaw's  eyes  gleamed,  watching  as 
pretty  a  picture  of  rustic  dancing  as  a  man 
may  see  in  the  gloaming  of  a  summer  day. 
He  dared  not  go  down  for  many  reasons, 
but  equally  he  could  not  tear  hrim'sel-f  away. 
Desire  towards  hi:S  kir^d  uicreased  first,  then 
the  desire  for  womankind  to  share  his  soli- 
tude. The  young  men  went  away  as  they 
had  come,  and  the  last  girl  ceased  to 
watch  her  friend's  fast -fading  figure  firom 
the  door  of  a  shiel'ng.  Dogs  were  not 
brought  up  to  this  summer  gaithermg.  and 
when  the  girl  finally  closed  her  door 
nothing  hindered  the  outlaw  from  creep- 
ing amidst  the  buildings.  Lighting  a  pipe, 
he  sat  himself  down  under  a  rook  and  soon 
slept  as  soundly  as  those  whom  he  had 
lately  watched  with  envy. 

When  Rory  woke,  it  was  with  the  con- 


sciousness that  ht  was  no  longer  alone.  For 
the  moment  he  could  see  no'hi'ng,  but  the 
sense  of  a  human  presence  brought  h!m 
to  his  feet  in  panic  fear.  But  he  presented 
his  gun  only  to  laugh  nervoutily  as  an  ill- 
kempt  figure  .rose  from  where  it  squatted 
like  a  hare  in  her  form,  and  ran,  too,  like 
any  wild  thing.  Suddenly  Macphee  put 
down  hiis  gun  and  ran  also.  The  chace 
was  a  girl  in  her  teens,  miserably  dressed, 
but  strong  and  rudely  handsome.  Her 
bare  feet  were  noiseless  and  rapid,  but 
Rory,  who  could  follow  a  wounded  stag 
for  miles,  was  not  to  be  outrun  by  a  girl, 
start  or  no  start,  and  his  hand  was  soon  on 
her  arm. 

By  now  Rory  ihad  taken  stock  of  the 
hour  by  the  apj)earance  of  the  sky.  It 
was  momiing,  but  very  early  morning.  He 
could  not  have  slept  above  two  or  three 
hours.  The  girl  had,  indeed,  taken  no 
panic  in  the  evening's  fun.  Having  wan- 
dered away  on  very  private  business  this 
midsummer  evening,  she  had  seen  the 
strange  figure  under  the  rock  on  her  return 
and  was  reconnoitring  when,  fbrtunately  or 
unfortunately  for  her,  Rory  awoke. 

"  Was  it  the  peaceful  Ones  sent  you  for 
me?  Are  you  come  for  me?*'  she  stam- 
mered in  Gaelic. 

Rory  was  no  Highlander  of  that  day, 
certainly  none  who  had  lived  his  solitary 
life,  not  to  immediately  understand  her 
thougfnt.  Half  consciously  he  took  it  up. 
*'  I  have  come  for  you  from  the  Men  of 
Peace  in  the  dark  glen,"  he  answered,  with 
little  less  fyolemni'ity  than  had  charao'erised 
her  question. 

"  Was  it  because  I  would  be  reading  the 
shadows  in  the  Nun's  Well  just  now?"  she 
asked,  with  trembling  Lips  and  rising  colour. 

Macphee,  now  m  full  pasisei>sion  of  h's 
senses,  had  some  ado  not  to  laugh  at  this 
ise  If -betrayal.  But  iAie  girl's  sentimental 
superstition  offered  an  easy  solution  to  the 
riddle  which  he  had  pondered  all  the  even- 
ing. **  Yes  !"  he  repl'ed  impressively ;  "the 
Men  of  Peace  have  need  of  you.  Is  it  on 
your  feet  or  in  my  arms  you  will  be  com- 
ing? 

The  gr'ir rs  wonder  outran  her  fear.  She 
regarded  iher  captor  with  wild  eyes.  Rory's 
grasp  tightened  on  her  arm.  **I  will 
come,"  she  gasped  hastily,  "if  you  will 
keep  them  from  hurting  me." 
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1  come  near  thee,  little 
one,"  he  promised  v,ith  sudden  rough  ten- 
derness. "  I  will  hold  thee  am-dst  the 
wateri." 

"And  when  will  I  be  coining  back?" 
she  askcl  quickly,  little  above  a  whisper. 

"In  seven  years  for  sure.  No  one  will 
be  knowing  you  in  your  gold  and  slks." 

Thus  Rory  Macphee  won  a  bride  to  'his 
island  in  Loch  Loch. 


from  her  eyes.  She  is  held  by  force 
among  the  hills." 

Angus  Stewart's  tongue  was  fierce. 
"  We'll  seirch  fur  her  in  every  gUn  and 
oorrie  in  Apxill  and  if  she  has  come  to 
harm  we  have  our  guns  and  our  dirks." 

A  council  was  he'd  at  noon  on  the 
second  day.  Every  man  in  the  country 
nho  could  stir  foot  came  lo  it;  eveo  <he 
Rev.    Alexander  Seaton,   min'ster  of   the 
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into  a  vessel  of  water  held  breast  'high  be- 
fore her.  The  vessel  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  touch  earth  since  it  was  filled 
from  the  dark  pool  beneath  the  Brierachan 
Bridge  over  which  the  dead  and  the  living 
pas3  alike.  "  I  see,"  the  ancient  muttered 
presently,  "a  salighdear  ruadh  (red  sol- 
dier) with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  he 
lives  among  the  deep  waters  that  catch  tihe 
shadows  of  the  clouds  as  they  pass  over 
the  peaks  of  Ben-y-Gloe." 

A  moment  duramg  whicfh  rage  waf.  too 
great  to  become  articulate  intervened ;  then 
the  seer's  vision  was  followed  by  such 
threats,  and  wijth  such  iin''eniSdty  in  the 
utterance,  that  it  is  sure  things  would  not 
have  gone  well  with  the  outlaw  if  he  had 
been  present.  But  he,  as  it  chanced,  was 
that  moment  wading  along  tJ'ie  submerged 
r.dge  to  his  solitary  home. 

The  wise  woman's  vision  could  admit  of 
no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  shepherds 
and  keepers  w'no  heard  her.  If  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Seaton  had  thoughts  on  "  the  sight '' 
he  kept  them  to  himself.  It  was  -not  three 
years  ago  since  a  word  from  the  Cail leach 
Cram  had  sent  the  searchens  to  the  drift  at 
the  foot  of  a  crag  in  the  heart  of  the  moor 
where  fche  body  of  a  watcher,  lost  in  a 
snowstorm,  had  defied  every  effort  to  trace 
his  fafbe  for  more  than  a  fortnight. 

The  season  was  now  full  summer,  and 
with  such  a  quest  to  spur  them  on  the  men 
were  not  Likely  to  fai'l.  Sent  by  the  Duke, 
they  might  allow  a  poacher,  smuggler,  or 
deserter  to  elude  their  search.  When  they 
•tracked  Red  Duncan's  lost  daughter,  the 
matter  was  a  very  different  one. 

The  Strathardle  men  sped  up  Glenfer- 
nate.  spreading  out  so  as  to  converge 
upon  tfhe  skirts  of  Ben-y-Gloe  in  true 
hunter  fashion.  The  stags  and  moor  fowl 
fled  at  the  unwonted  intrusion,  but  the 
hunting  this  day  was  for  other  game — a 
two-legged  quarry,  as  keen  in  all  the  lore 
of  the  hill  as  them-^elves,  Rory  Macphee. 
poacher,  deserter,  and  now  stealer  of 
a  woman. 

Hour  followed  hour,  and  the  shadows  of 
the  hills  had  grown  long  as  the  little  band 
converged  upon  the  shores  of  Loch  Loch. 
They  were  not  men  who  scoured  these 
naked  moors  for  no  cause,  and  if 
one  and  another  had  previously  set 
eyes     upon    the     little    islet,     thait     was 


long  before  its  unlikely  surface  had 
been  crowned  wii-th  Rory's  bothy. 
Now,  footprints  on  the  narrow  strip  of 
beach,  and  a  faint  film  of  smoke  curling 
above  the  darkling  islet  amdd  the  waters, 
betrayed  the  inconspccuous  lair  of  ithe  man 
they  sought.  They  cried  to  him  to  show 
himself  a  man  and  come  out,  and  whether 
from  common  prudence,  or  that  their  curses 
sounded  dangerous,  Rory  did  not  keep  them 
long  in  suspense.  In  the  gloaming  his 
S'newy,  tanned  figure,  in  its  queer  garb — 
the  battered  uniform,  with  a  gun  at  the 
ready,  a  bright  skeandhu  in  stocking,  and 
— yet  more,  on  ancient  military  bayonet 
stuck  in  his  belt,  was  an  apparition  which 
caused  a  momenta"/  doubt  in  the  hearts 
of  more  than  one  of  his  assailants.  But 
■dheir  hands  were  as  prepared  as  his  own, 
and  the  sight  of  half-a-dozen  of  aimed 
barrels  caused  him  to  lower  h's  piece  pre- 
cipitately. 

"  What  will  you  be  wanting,  friends  ?" 
he  shouted  across  t»he  intervening  water. 

**  Red  Duncan  s  lass,  and  if  she  has 
come  .to  harm,  thns  day  will  be  the  blackest 
day  that  ever  was  for  you,"  replied  Angus 
Stewart,  the  Duke's  keeper  at  Dalhamach, 
•leader  on  this*  as  in  all  .raids  for  whatever 
purpose  upon  the  forest  ground. 

"  Loch  Loch  will  'be  the  strange  place  to 
be  seeking  a  lass ;"  answered  Rory,  allow- 
ing himself  the  luxury  of  a  cheap  taunt. 

"Nevertheless,  at  all  events  we  must  get 
her,  and  sound,  or  the  cold  water  will  be 
your  bed,"  roared  Angus  in  wratih. 

"  Come  and  take  her  then,*'  retorted 
Rory  sullenly.  He  laid  down  his  gun  and 
folded  his  arms. 

Angus  and  Red  Duncan  were  soon  on 
the  island  and  inside  Rory's  dwelling.  The 
search  was  neither  long  nor  hard,  for  not 
a  hiding  place  could  there  be  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  tiny  rusfh-f ringed  islet,  wh'le 
withfn  the  hovel  you  could  touch  both 
sides,  either  way,  by  stretch'ng  out  your 
arms  as  you  ptood  in  the  m''dst  of  the  mud 
floe  .*. 

The  searchers  shortly  came  out  of 
the  marrow  sVt  which  served  for  en- 
trance. Rory  had  mt  followed  them  in. 
"You'll,  not  be  finding  the  maid?"  he 
mocked. 

"We  will  be  going."  returned  Angus, 
rather  crestfallen.     But  he  added,  "  And 
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it's  yourself  will  be  coming  with  us  imtil 
we  find  her." 

Rory  followed  to  the  shore  without  a 
word.  The  men's  faces  were  suflicient 
reason  for  acqu.'esoence,  even  if  his  cun- 
ning had  not  advised  the  same  course. 

"  It's  a  wandering  lass  you  will  be  seek- 
ing, and  it's  to  me  you  come?"  he  sug- 
gested, coming  up  to 'the  group  on  the  shore 
while  Duncan  and  Angus  were  conferring 
together.  "  Maybe  it'3  away  with  the 
drovers  to  Falkirk  Tryst  the  maiid  will 
be/'  he  added  si>eciously. 

No  one  replied.  They  had  come  to  the 
expected  end  of  tha'r  que£»-,  only  to  find 
that  they  'had  been  undoubtedly  fa)led  by 
the  wise  woman.  Suddenly  a  shout  made 
ail  turn  to  where  Dugald  Madbeth,  a 
little  to  the  right  of  -the  general  group,  was 
intently  examin'ng  the  soil  at  his  feet. 
'  Mary  has  been  here."  he  cried,  **  and  if 
It's  not  on  land  she'll  be  found,  fheres 
Rory  Macphee  will  seek  her  in  the  botAam 
of  the  loch." 

Strong  hands  bad  fallen  on  Rory  at  the 
first  word,  and  he  did  not  need  to  be  told 
how  near  death  was  to  him.  "  Hands 
off?"  he  panted,  "  and  it's  to  the  lass  I'll 
bring  you  safe  and  s<nmd." 

Tihe  party  set  out  again,  Macphee  lead- 
ing between  Dugald  and  Angus.  He 
strode  quickly  over  to  the  rocky  face  of 
Ben-y-Gloe,  threading  the  promiscuous 
masses  of  boulders  which  lie  aibout  the 
base  of  the  mountain  in  a  w-ay  which  con- 
fessed long  practice.  Rory  turned  one  of 
these  first,  and  his  companions  rubbed  their 
eves  as  thev  followed,  for  the  rascal  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Quarter  the  spot  as 
they  would,  no  trace  of  how  he  had  gone 
was  to  be  found,  when  as  suddenly  as  he 
had  disappeared,  Rory  stood  once  more 
before  them,  and  Mary  at  h's  side. 

Without  a  word  the  party  returned  to 
the  lochside.  Their  faoes  were  grave,  and 
between  grim  looks  and  sinister  clutchings 
of  hands  at  weapons,  Rory  began  to  wish 
himself  anywhere  else  than  where  he  was. 
He  felt  trapped,  and  was  too  proufl  to  sue 
for  mercv,  even  if  mercy  had  «t;emed  likely 
to  be  won  by  words.  But  now  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Seaton  lifted  up  his  voice. 

**  Rory  Macphee,  answer  me  truly  in  the 
presence  of  these  wknesse-^.  Why  did  you 
take  this  ma»id  from  her  <bo«ne?" 


"  I  was  awfu*  lonely  by  myself,  and  I 
saw  'her  an'  ...  I  just  took  her, '  he 
confessed  sheepishly. 

*'  Into  the  loch  wi'  his  impudence  V* 
cried  Angus  Stewart,  and  seized  the  culprit 
roughly  by  the  shoulder. 

But  the  minister  intervened  again.  "  No, 
no  I"  he  cried.  "  Don't  lay  violent  hands 
on  him.  Who  made  us  his  judges  !  Take 
him  to  Blair,  and  he'll  be  pun  shed  three 
times  over,  as  a  deserter  from  the  King — 
God  bless  him  ! — as  a  poacher,  and  for 
earning  away  Duncan  Farquharson's 
daughter  by  force.*' 

The  men  murmured  approval,  and 
Macphee's  case  looked  desperate,  when  the 
girl  stepped  forward.  Her  eyes  were 
bright  and  her  face  flaming.  **  I  take 
this  man  to  l)e  my  married  man  in  face  of 
you  all  !"  she  cried  defiantly,  and  sel29ed 
the  prisoner's  hand. 

Quick  as  thought  Rory  did  his  part  in 
this  very  Scotch  marriage  ceremony.  "I 
•have  taken  this  woman  to  be  my  wife  in 
face  of  you  all  !" 

The  situation  appealed  to  some  deep 
vein  of  humour  in  Red  Duncan's  mnd.  He 
called  to  the  minister  to  offer  up  a  prayei 
over  the  couple,  and  the  worthy  man  com- 
plied perforce,  reasoning,  perhaps,  not 
without  warrant,  that  his  part  in  the  tran- 
saction might  be  a  timely  hallowing  of 
what  were  otherwise  past  the  mending. 

That  night  more  than  one  hidden  still 
was  raided,  and  the  dark  oorries  of  Ben-v- 
Gloe  echoed  to  unwonted  revelry  until,  at 
length,  the  summer  stars  winked  over  a 
lochside  strewn  as  thick  with  seemring 
ooq>s©s  ar>  though  the  old  cater  an  day^ 
were  .still  in  the  land. 

Thus  Rory  Macphee  was  married,  and 
it  is  certain  that  none  of  Ahose  who  were 
present  at  the  ceremony  ever  forgot  it. 

IIL 

TO  Rory,  the  married  man,  life  became 
more  easy,  as  it  was  less  solitary. 
No  longer  an  outcast  of  the  hill,  but  one 
of  the  men  of  At  hoi  1,  he  was  to  be  helped 
and  w^irned,  shielded  even,  when  these 
'friendly  offices  were  not  too  dangerous  to 
those  who  extended  them.  And,  at  this 
time,  a  man  might  sail  pretty  close  to  the 
wind  in  such  mattena  None  the  les3,  An- 
glic Stewart,  w^ho  led  the  search  party,  was 
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he  ihad  hitherto  preyed.  Even  of  this 
honest  livelihood  he  had  the  offer,  up  in 
Mar.  But  the  old  tastes  were  too  strong, 
and  he  found,  conveniently,  that  Ws  young 
wife  was  pining  to  see  her  mother.  From 
Braemar  to  Glenfemale  no  ro.id  is  nearer 
th.in  the  bridle  track  down  Glen  Tilt  to 
Fealar,  and  thence  direitly  ncmss  the  moor 
to  the  ridge  wiVch  divides  the  w-ntetsheds. 
That  Rory,  with  his  wife  manfully  bestrid- 
ing a  ragged  pony,  should  talce  this  road 
was  natural.  It  was  l.itlle  [ess  natural  that 
he  should  turn  aside  at  a  certain  point  and 
find  himself  in  the  hollow  under  Ben-y- 


golden  stars  and  milk-white  full  moons,  by 
every  runle:  ajid  moist  plaoe  as  he  TOamed 
the  alent  night.  As  he  returned  to  the 
loch  the  eagles  cried  alxive  on  the  Ben, 
and  'his  coming  startlled  the  deer  from  their 
morning  drink  in  its  waters.  If  ihe  had 
ever  intended  to  lead  a  new  life  the  resolve 
was  w'ped  away  before  his  wife'ts  eyes 
opened  on  this  first  day  of  their  return. 

On  the  islet,  or  in  secret  caies  among 
the    rodks    of    the    Ben,    Rory   Macphee 

and  yet  more  pleasant  than  ever  before, 
for  the  ^lepherds  gave  warning  when  un- 
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welcome  keepers  from  down  the  glen  made 
occasional  forays  of  inspection,  while 
"  business  '^  on  the  lower  strath  became  al- 
most prosaic  when  a  bed  was  to  be  had 
for  knocking  at  the  door  of  any  bothie  in 
Glenfernate.  Seeing  him  come  and  go, 
men  ceased  to  rentember  that  he  was  a  de- 
serter. Between  luck  and  jkill,  for  though 
bold  he  was  seldom  foolish  in  his  risks,  the 
poacher  was  never  once  stopped  while  dis- 
pcf?*»ng  of  his  wares  on  Deeside  or  Pit- 
lochry during  six  whole  years  following  his 
return.     But  new  difficulties  arose. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Sassenach  in- 
vasion, ithe  time  when  men  sipoke  of  moor- 
fowl  and  not  grouse,  the  growing  race  of 
keepers  were  still  in  no  way  over-han-Sih 
with  those  who  shot  and  himted,  according 
to  immemorial  use,  over  outlying  moors 
heavily  stocked  with  game,  and  seldom 
viated  by  theiir  .lawful  owners.  But  the 
sporting  tenant  increased  in  numbers  and 
daring.  That  a  moor  lay  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  from  a  high  road  ceased  to  be  an  ob- 
stacle of  any  importance,  while  a  grouse 
became  more  and  more  valued  as  above  a 
sheep.  Rory's  fortunes  moved  with  the 
rimes.  He  got  better  prices  for  his  birds, 
but  he  needed  ito  be  increasingly  careful 
both  as  to  where  he  shot  and  how  he 
brought  the  game  to  market. 

Loch  Loch  lies  on  the  edge  of  Fealar 
Forest,  at  »the  head  of  Glenfernate.  For 
long  the  new  lodge  of  Fealar  gained  no 
tenant,  and  consequently  no  keepers  resided 
nearer  than  Forest  Lodge,  a  round  dozen 
of  hill  nailes  down  Glen  Tdl/t.  Whfie  the 
Duke  came  up  to  Fealar  for,  at  most,  a 
week  in  the  season,  Macphee  found  it 
small  hardship  to  have  pressing  business 
on  Deeside  during  that  period.  But  in  his 
fortieth  year  Glenfernate  was  let  as  a  moor 
for  itilie  first  time,  and  a  tenant  came  to 
Forest  Lodge  who  found  the  teeming  birds 
on  Fealar,  no  less  than  the  certainty  of 
finding  stags  on  Ben-y-Gloe,  inducement 
enough  for  many  a  journey  up  the  glen. 
Rory  was  liable  to  meet  the  unwelcome  in- 
truder on  eiither  side  of  the  maix:h.  More- 
over, even  his  iron  strength  was  paying 
the  penalty  of  continual  exposure  and 
hard  livrng.  Rheumatism  and  the  alnen 
were  rival  scourges.  His  daring  hift  cm 
a  de\nce,  enticing  in  its  very  risks.  Tne 
poacher  shot  in  full  dayl'ght,  but  always 


within  easy  distance  of  the  march.  Hear- 
iwg  guns  on  Glenfemaite,  he  pluoiged  out  of 
sight  on  the  Fealar  side;  when  it  was 
Fealar  which  was  the  dangerous  ground, 
he  lurked  uniseen,  but  still  shooting  freely, 
on  the  lower  grounds. 

Rory  had  always  kept  excel  lent  dogs. 
He  was  at  any  time  a  fine  figure  of  a  man, 
and  dressed  like  any  gentleman,  as  he  now 
took  care  to  be,  his  personal  appearance 
might  have  decei\'ed  a  wiser  man  than  the 
Engilish  tenant  of  Forest  Lodge,  whom, 
by  the  ill  luck,  he  must  one  day  meet  as 
he  turned  the  shoulder  of  a  'hill  well  within 
the  Feailar  -boundaries.  For  an  appreci- 
able moment  each  man  regarded  the  other, 
the  Sassenach  nervous  lest  he  were  on 
another's  ground,  Macphee  rapidly  scan- 
ning the  Englishman's  party  in  search  of 
fate  in  the  person  of  Dugald  Macbeth. 
But  the  keeper  was,  by  luok,  not  out  on  this 
occasion.  At  this  discovery  Macphee 
started  easily  towards  -the  abashed 
Englishman.  "  You're  welcome,  six,"  he 
dared  to  say,  "  but  I  fear  the  Fealar  march 
will  be  behind  you." 

The  intruder  apologised,  but  had  been 
informed  that  the.  skyline  to  the  right 
marked  the  boundary.  Macphee  po'nted 
out  that  the  skyJine  was  an  ambiguous  ex- 
prcirsjion.  on  this  shoulder  of  Cam  R%h. 
He,  however,  magnanimously  invited  the 
man  to  continue  where  he  was,  and  the 
Englishman,  not  to  be  outdone,  gave  Rory 
free  leave  to  ignore  the  Fealar  noarchc^ 
when  and  as  he  would. 

The  matter,  of  oounse,  came  to  the  ears  of 
Dugald  Macbeth,  head  keeper  at  Forest 
Lodge,  before  the  week  was  out,  and  his 
oaths  and  temper  were  so  picturesque  that 
the  Englishman  wondered  whej^her  Rory's 
unbridled  insolence,  or  the  keeper's  blind 
rage,  would  make  the  better  story  when 
he  should  be  once  more  comfortably 
ensconced  in  his  favourite  comer  in  the  club 
in  London.  But,  while  hU  master  was  sitrll 
on  the  spot.  Dugald  could  do  little.  Know- 
ing this.  Ror\^  took  ample  advantage  of  his 
leave,  shooting  Fealar  unblushingly, 
though  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  he  did  this 
rather  to  enrage  Macbeth  than  to  increase 
his  own  bag. 

Late  in  Novenvber,  when  his  wife  was 
down  the  strath  with  her  parents,  Macphee 
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returned  one  evening  to  Loch  Looh  only  to 
find  his  hut  burned  and  his  goods  sunk  or 
floating  in  the  water.  With  a  savage  curse 
and  vowV.ng  unheard-of  retribution,  the 
homeless  man  turned  down  Glenfernate, 
and  presently  reached  Red  Duncan's 
bothy.  Tired  out,  he  had  no  sooner  eaten 
than  he  fell  asleep,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
chait  he  could  but  have  slept  a  mrlnui'e  when 
Duncan  was  whispering  in  his  ear  that  the 
Duke's  men  had  surrounded  the  house.  A 
moment  later  thunderous  knocks  resounded 
on  the  door.  A  glance  out  of  the  front 
and  rear  windows  showed  that  every  pos- 
sible exit  wa,s  guarded.  Climbinig  like  a 
cat  to  the  rude  loft  between  the  rafters  and 
the  peats  of  the  roof,  Macphee  cut  a  hole 
with  hi.5  dirk  and  warily  squrmed  his 
body  through  it,  covered  by  a  kindly  cloud 
whkjh  chanced  to  obscure  the  moon.  Dun- 
can was  by  now  unbarring  the  door.  "If 
we  have  a  chase,  Macbeth'll  be  waitr.ng  us 
at  Daldhu,"  he  heard  one  m-an  whisper  to 
another.  Then  the  door  op>ened,  and  in 
their  excitement  the  men  who  should  have 
guarded  "the  rear  of  the  house  rain  round 
to  the  front.  Rory  dropped  to  the  ground, 
and  was  soon  safe  on  the  road  to  Daldhu. 

An  Atholl  keeper  is  apt  to  know  worse 
cheer  and  a  less  comfortable  roof  than  that 
of  the  Bothy  of  Daldhu  at  a  November 
midn'ght.  Dugald  Macbeth  before  the 
fire,  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  the  best  part 
of  a  venison  ham,  and  a  heaped  plate  of 
hot  oatmeal  cakes,  was  enjoying  his  even- 
ing hugelv.  He  had  burned  has  tormen- 
tor's house,  and  his  men  must  even  now  be 
leading  the  rascal  captive  towards  the  very 
loom  in  whc'^h  he  sat.  Hiis  oompldte  self- 
satisfaction  had  no  though O-,  to  spare  for 
the  origin  of  the  ham ;  though,  indeed,  it 
was  of  Rory's  "hunting  that  he  ate. 

Macphee,  gazing  through  the  window, 
fully  appreoiated  his  enemy's  comfort.  But 
Dugald's  gun  was  in  the  comer,  and  doubt- 
less loaded.  The  poacher,  however,  en- 
tered boldly,  choos'ng  a  moment  when  the 
enemy,  seated  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
was  draining  a  mug  of  smoking  toddy. 
"Have  you  got  the  impudent  rascal?"  the 
keeper  ?i>ked  without  turning. 

"  Yes  !    It's  yourself   I've  got,   Dugald 

Macbeth  !"  roared  Rory,  but  quickly  as  he 

had  rushed  fonvard,  Macbeth  had  reached 

hds  feet.     They  would  have  been  a  good 
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match  at  any  other  time,  but  now,  between 
Macphee's  rage  and  the  keeper's  potations^ 
the  laticer  was  soon  under  his  adversary 'la 
knee. 

"  You  will  be  telling  me  here  before  I 
kill  you  ^hat  it  is  you  will  be  meaning,, 
burning  my  house,  Dugald  1"  raged  the 
poacher. 

"It  was  a  fool  you  were  making  of  me 
with  my  master  1"  retorted  Dugald. 

Rory's  temper  was  not  proof  against  the 
joyous  memory  of  the  scene  which 
Dugald's  words  re-called  to  new  life.  A 
fresh  idea  struck  him,  and  he  lessened  the 
preissure  on  ihrliS  vict-m's  chest.  "  Dugald 
Macbeth,"  he  said,  "  it's  old  I  am  to  be 
killing  a  man.  But  it's  a  day  s  shooting  I 
want,  ^nd  you  must  carry  the  bag." 

Here  was  an  indignity  indeeS,  and 
Dugald's  jaws  set  themselves.  Suddenly 
he  consented  with  alacrity.  If  ever 
jxxicher  turned  evidence  aganvsit  h'mpelf, 
Macphee  seemed  bent  on  doing  so  now. 

The  sun  was  just  risen  when  the  two 
men  reached  the  henghts  beyond  Glen  Tilt. 
That  day  Rory  made  a  record  bag,  and 
the  keeper,  true  to  his  promise,  w^as  as 
faithful  a  gillie  as  ever  trudged  behind  a 
Sassenach  master.  At  length  Macphee  was 
satisfied,  and  turned  homewards,  Macbeth 
finding  the  bag  no  easy  th'ng  to  carry. 
Thus  they  crossed  Glen  Tilt,  juist  aibove  thie 
falls  of  Tarf,  and  began  to  mount  the  steep 
track  that  leads  into  Fealar  Glen.  Rory's 
face  grew  grave.  Dugald's  riang  spiriits 
mJinded  the  weight  of  the  bag  less 
at  every  Gtep.  Surely,  never  yet  was 
poacher  such  a  fool,  walking  wil- 
fully to  certaim  capture.  But  Mac- 
beth counted  his  triumphs  too  early. 
When  they  had  climbed  two-thirds  of  the 
ascent,  Macphee  turned  away  from  the 
path  towards  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Alt 
Ghlinne.  On  the  brae  above  the  precipice 
is  a  rabbit  warren,  and  here  he  commanded 
his  follower  to  lay  down  the  sack  of  game. 
Between  his  wonder  at  the  meaning  of  this 
move,  and  natural  pleasure  to  be  eased  of 
his  burden,  Macbeth  ibowed  his  neck  to  r:d 
himself  of  the  sack,  which  was  slung  by  a 
band  across  his  shoulders.  He  was  rid  of 
the  burden,  but  still  bent  double,  when 
Macphee  suddenly  seized  him  by  the 
waist,  and  before  he  had  time  to  realise 
that  he  was  caught  the  unfortunate  •     jp- 
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er's  head  was  rammeii,  up  to  the  very 
shoulders,  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  larjjes;  bur- 
row. The  iioslr.iun  was  gnum'nvvus,  but  a 
few  struggles  would  exirii-ate  him,  and 
then  !  Thinking  thus,  he  lay  still,  hoping 
to  hear  Rory's  retreating  steps.  Instead,  a 
smart  thwack  on  his  pjsteriur  caused  the 
victim  to  kick  wildly,  by  which  he  presently 
learned  that  his  artful  assailant  had  driven 
a  stout  stake  into  the  eart'.i  withn  the  very 
fork  of  his  legs.  Release,  by  his  own 
efforts,  appearetl  problematical  indeed,  and 
inste.tdof  rejoicing  as  he  heard  Macphee's 
footsteps  d'e  away  in  the  distance,  Du- 
gald's  heart  sank  to  the  very  nadir  of 
doleful  fear. 

The  day's  bag 
was  heavy.  When 
he  reached  his  store 
.  and  added  d:  to  the 
birds  accumulated 
during  the  pas: 
three  days,  the  com- 
bined  numl«rs 
proved  too  great  for 
Rory's  usual  method 
of  brnging  them  to 
market.  None  the 
less,  about  eight  ths 
same  evening  saw 
driven  into  P.t- 
lochry  town  a  cart 
of  sheepskin.s.  .An 
acquaiintance  stroll- 
ed up  and,  for  he 
was  very  weary,  the 
poacher  jeadiily  ac- 
cepted an  invitation 
to  step  into  the  ina 

While  he  drank  and  rested.,  and  -it 
was  no  mere  ma-ter  of  ten  or  twenty 
minutes,  the  ■:ine\'i'table  child  pawed 
by  and  mounted  the  cart.  He  soon 
found  d".her  things  than  mere  cheeps' 
pelts.     Being  a  child,  his  discovi 


belly;  also  his  liands  were  tied  behind  his 
back.  The  keepers  were  not  dumb,  and 
his  fate  loomed  uncomfonabiy  dark  in  the 
prisoner's  consciousness,  when  one  of  them 
Jestingly  remarked  that  this  capture  would 
be  singularly  profitable  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  ten  pounds  which  they  could 
claim  for  delivery  of  the  deserter  into  His 
Majesty's  arms. 

Rory  was  rheumatic,  and  (he  night  raw. 
As  thev  neared  an  inn  he  began  to  roar 
aloud.  So  heartrending,  indeed,  were  his 
groans  that  the  k'3epers' hearts  were  moved, 
and  they  agreed  to  unbind  him  in  con- 
sideration of  his  standing  hot  toddy  all 
round.     Old  Army  wisdom  revived  under  - 


be  shared,   and  the  comrade  i 

confided  called  yet  others  to  i 

mystery.        While  they   peerei 

(ered.  two  of  the  very  keeper; 

poacher     had     escaped     the 

fore     passed     by.     and     the 

out.       Rory      met      them      in 

d(«r,  anil  soon  the  three  were  : 

tie  Toa6  to  Blair  Castle.     Nr 

tive's  feel  were  bound  Ireneath  his  horse's 
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the  stress  of  necessity,  and  between  his 
cunning  brewing  of  punch  and  glib  tales  of 
adventure  in  English  towns,  the  vigilanoe 
of  his  warders  relaxed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  Highland 
keeper  drim'k,  but  a  whispered  word  from 
Macphee  instructed  the  innkeeper,  and 
when-  a  second  bowl  was  called  for  he 
brewed  the  punch  with  boiling  whiiskey. 
which  is  a  li']uid  potent  beyond  thought. 
Almojt  simultaneously  the  two  keepers' 
heads  fell  on  iheir  breasts,  and  the 
prisoner  was  awny  with  all  three  horses. 

Macbeth  had  been  rescued  meanwhile, 
on  a  hint  dropped  to  the  Glenfernate 
shepherds  by  Macphee  on  his  way  dovn 


thom  he 
xplore  this 
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whom  the 
night    be- 
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the  strath.  Between  the  public  laugh  at 
his  own  plig'it,  and  that  at  the  way  in 
which  tne  pri-or.er  had  duped  his  subordi- 
nates, he  concluded  to  make  no  further 
assault  on  his  foe  -for  tie  present.  The 
sinner,  indeed,  had  slipped  away  to  Dee- 
sr.de  and  could  only  have  been  taken  at  thi 
cost  of  much  trouble. 


IV, 

THAT  wJnter-  Rory  M.icphee  .suffered 
severely  from  rheumatic  ferer,  and 
when  he  ratumed  to  his  old  haunts  it  was  as 
an  apparently  reformed  character.  He  had 
been  shrewd  all  his  days,  and  now- he 
reaped  the  reward,  living  on  the  lower 
strath  of  Glenfernate  among  Ms  shepherd 
relations,  without  need  of  labour.  None 
the  less,  the  old  spir'l  was  but  quiiesceT:. 
and  while  he  rarely  piiached  i;o  sell,  his 
own  larder  seldom  wanted  for  wild  meat  of 
the  moors. 

.  It  was  in  his  fifiielh  summer  that  all  the 
glens  of  At'xiil  were  filled  wth  tales  of  the 
great  stag  of  Glen  Tilt.  A  stalker  had 
been  mocked  all  winter  for  having  told  of 
tk"  huge  eigh[een-p:iinter  which  he  had 
come  upon  one  misily  e\'en'nig  behind  Cam 
Liath.  Next  October  the  head  had  been 
sighted  by  half  the  keepers  and  sportsmen 
between  Blair  and  the  Falls  of  Dee.  And 
th;  heart  of  Rory  stirred  within  him. 

Dugald  Macbeth,  passing  the  falb  of 
Tarf  alone,  recalled  his  humiliation  on  the 
opposite  slope.  He  was  startled  to  hear 
the  sound  of  a  rifle  on  the  lower  spurs 
of  Ben-y-Gloe.     Swiftly  and  cunningly  he 


stalked  the  sound,  and  presently  waj  aware 
of  a  figure  lying  on  the  heather  beside  a 
dead  slag.  The  man  sat  up,  and  Macbeth 
recognised  hs  enemy.  Keeping  his  gun 
ready,  .\lacbet!i  advanced,  not  quite  com- 
fortable at  observing  how  Rory  lay  back 
with  closed  eyes. 

Standing  above  his  enemy,  the  keeper 
spoke.  "I've  got  you  rx)w,  Rory  Mac- 
phee." 

Rory  opened  his  eyes.  "  I've  got  tlie  big 
stag,  Dugald  Macbeth." 

The  ptjacher'rs  *yej-,  closed  in  a  spasm  1  f 
paiii.  and  the  tr'umph  trailed  out  of  his 
v(Hce.  Macbeth  noticed  that  his  hand  was 
pressed  to  his  side,  but  could  not  staunc'i 
the  blood  which  welled  out  between  the 
ripped  folds  of  his  coat.  "I'm  thrnking," 
tw  said,  not  unkindly,  "  that  you  have  got- 
ten more  than  the  big  stag,  Rory." 

"  His  tines  will  be  red.  Dugald,"  whis- 
pered the  dying  man.  "  Many's  the  stag's 
blood  I  will  have  let  on  Ben-v-Gloe,  but 


thi^i 


sletn 


Then,  since  a  single  glance  showed  that 
no  mortal  help  could  avail,  the  keeper  sat- 
down  and  took  the  poacher's  'head  on  his 
knee.  The  shivering  body  was  covered 
with  ths  pla.a  of  his  sworn  foe.  The 
shadow  of  the  hill  which  sees  all  the  1  indti 
of  Atholl  grew  as  the  afternoon  sun  sank 
behind  its  shoulder,  and  as  the  chill  of  the 
ishadow  fel  I  upon  the  face  of  rthe  man  who 
had  dwelt,  last  cateran  for  all  time,  on  the 
islet  in  Loch  Loch,  Rory  hfacphee  closed 
his  mortal  life,  hTniself,  slayer  of  unnum- 
bered stags,  slain  by  the  tines  of  his  last 
and  greatest  victim. 


THE  YOUTH  OF  SHELLEY 


By  R.  C.   TRAVERS 


IN  the  parisli  of  Waniham,  aUjut  2j 
..  miles  fro:n  H.^rslmm,  you  will  find 
Field  Plare.  It  stan.ls  within  its  well- 
w<jode(i  grounds  far  Liack  from  tlie  roaii 
aqd  Broadbridge  Heath,  a  iileasani  stretch 
of  common  ivithoiil.  It  is  an  old-fashiuneil 
house,  covered  with  warm  vellon-  stucco, 
and  ruofed  with  great  slalis  of  "  Horsham 
stone,"  loiiking  west  and  south,  standing 
in  a  slight  hollow,  surrounded  by  trees. 
The  drive  approaches  it  from  the  east,  anil 
certain  tall  spruce  firs,  withered  and  leaf- 
less at  the  top,  mark  the  jiroperty  for  some 
distance.  In  winter  the  house  can  be  seen 
from  the  Guildford  Road. 

The  front  of  the  house  was  mainly  built 
near  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  the  back 
Is  two  hundred  years  older,  or  more. 
There  is  a  modern  pillared  portico  (built 
in  1846)  along  the  west  front,  between  two 
small  wings.  This  looks  up  a  slight  rise 
of  lawn,  towards  a  splendid  group  of 
forest  trees,  with  meailows  and  a  farm 
beyond.  On  the  north  side  of  the  house 
is  a  walled  garden  of  flowers  and  orchard ; 
beyond  this  lies  a  wilderness,  traditionally 
known  as  tiie  "  American  garden."  perhaps 
from  its  great  rhododendron  bushes.  To 
the  south  there  h  a  view  over  undulating 
grassland,  well  set  out  with  trees,  towards 
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Christ's  Hospital  buildings  and  a 
uw  hills.  These  are  tiot,  as  is 
's  supposed,  tlie  South  Downs,  but 
r  can  be  seen  from  higher  ground 
irih-west.  In  the  south  meadows 
merly  ihree  large  ponds,  now 
1  anri  turnerl  inio  tough  pasture, 
whole  estate  is  bounded  on  three 
y  highways;  the  Guildford  Road  on 
the  south,  the  Warnham  Road  on  the  easf,' 
and  Stro')d  Lane,  giiing  from  Ihe  Warnham 
Road  -towards  Guildford,  on  the  north. 
The  St  rood  Park  prujiertv  forms  the 
western  boundarv.  Jiulging  from  an  inner 
line  of  trees,  parallel  !o  the-  Warnham 
Road,  the  grounds  may  have  been  enlarged 
at  the  expense  of  Hrnadbridge  Heath. 

Thus  enclosed,  the  h[ime  park  of  Field 
Place  does  not  seem  -to  have  varied  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  a  large  extent  of 
wood  anil  meadow,  now  alienated,  is  said 
to  have  gone  with  the  estate  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Inst  century, 

l-'ield  Place  never  actually  belonged  to 
Percy  Uys.she  Shelley,  but  it  has  been 
owned  by  the  Shelley  family  since  the 
middle  of  the  i8ih  cenUiry.  Before  this  it 
was  for  more  than  200  vears  in  the  hands 
of  the  Midiells,  a  very  old  Sussex  family. 
We  firKl  the  house  fust  mentioned  in  tli^ 
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will  of  Itichard  Mjdiell,  elder  of  Warn- 
ham,  in  1524,  He  gives  his  wife  the 
choice  ''  whether  she  will  dwell  al  Stamer- 
h'm,  or  at  the  ffelde  place."  By  a  curious 
line  of  chances,  Field  Place  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  always  a  secondary  home  or 
doiver-house.  This  Richard  Michell 
founded  the  Field  Place  Chapel  in  Warn- 
ham  Church,  and  from  1558  onwards  the 
Michells  appear  in  the  Wamham  registers. 
Also  the  intricate  connection,  one  might 
cunfuMon.  of  the  Midiell.  Pil- 
fold,  and  Sheltey  families  is  set  forth  in 


Place  through  Edward  Shelley,  who  st  a  ltd 
in  his  will  of  '746.  'hat  he  purchased  j 
of  the  Micliell  family.  He  was  the  son  a 
Timulh>  Shelley,  of  Thakeham,  and  Ma^, 
Cheale,  of  Findon,  who  afterwards  marriecl 
John  Michell,  of  Field  Place.  Edward 
Shelley  makes  beijuests  to  "nephew 
Tiir.o'.hy  Shelley  ...  to  John,  elde'8t_ 
son  o£  said  Timothy  ...  an 
Bysh  his  second  soh."  Now  this  Tin 
Shellev  was  grandson  of  Titnothy  Sheila^ 
ofTh.i'keham,aiid  his  ;iM/  wife,  KatliannJ 
Michell,    of    Hursham.     His  relaUonshij^ 


AS     SHELLEY    KNEW    IT. 


a   stone  outside    the    nnrlh    wall    of    the 
church, 

"The  ffelde  place"  was  probably  the 
core  of  the  present  building,  a  timbered 
Sussex  farmhouse,  with  the  magnificent 
kitchen,  and  many  little  old  rooms  which 
still  remain.  In  1678,  however,  the 
Michells  built  the  "new  front"  of  Field 
Place.  A  stone,  bearing  the  Michel!  arms 
and  this  daJe,  appeared  on  ihe  front  of  the 
house,  until  a  quite  recent  tenant  (being 
tempted  of  the  de\'il)  look  it  down  to  be 
broken  up  !  Words  fail  me  to  further 
characterise  this  im!|uily.  The  stone  was 
rescued  by  a  local  tradesman,  who  built  it. 
face  inwards,  into  the  front  of  a  modem 
cottage,  near  Broadbridge  Heath,  where  it 
niay  still  be  found. 

The  Shelley  family  first  acquired  Field 


to  Edward  Sbelley  i&  complicated,  and  ax. 
eaaiy  un4a.-al(jod  wJihwut  gvtng  a  genea- 
logi«U  table  Edward  Sliclley  ^aiaibly 
caJIs  him  '■  Ne^jhew,"  and  leaves  1:0  him. 
"or  any  ot&er  owner  of  Field  Place  for 
the  time  being,"  the  right  "'to  pass,  and 
repass  witli  a  coach  or  coai-'Hes "  through 
the  Strood  Park  estate;  the  owners  of  the 
laUer  having  simibir  rights  over  Field 
Place. 

Nephew  Timothy  had  spent  part  of  his 
life  in  America,  where  he  married  a  Widow 
Pium.  of  New  Vork.  He  held  Field  Place 
from  1747  to  177J,  but  probably  lived  at 
Fen  Place,  which  he  inherited  from  his 
mother.  Helen  Bvsshe,  most  of  the  time. 
At  any  rate,  his  eldest  son  John  was 
master  of  Field  Place  in  175;,  when  he 
married  Mary   While,  of  Horsham,  aunt 
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to  that  Elizabeth  Pilfold  who  became  the 
mother  of  the  poet.  In  the  same  year  his 
biother  Bvsshe  married  Marv  Catharine 
Michell  (no  relation,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
Warnham  Michells),  heiress  of  Stamer- 
ham  Old  House,  in  Horsham  parish,  now 
destroyed. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  intricacies  of 
Shelley  and  Michell  because  it  is  generally 
stated  that  Field  Place  came  into  tJie 
family  through  Byss-he's  marriage  with 
Katharine  Michell.  liv^ft  Rape  of  Bramber 
IS  at  the  bottom  of  this  error.  But  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley's  pedigree  (surely  a  final 
authority)  states  that  Edward  Shellev 
•bought  the  estate  of  one  set  of  st^p- 
relatives.  and  left  it  to  antuher,  at 
least  six  years  before  Bysshe's  marriage. 
The  latter  duly  inherited  Field  Place  in 
his  oivn  right  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
John  in  1790.  A  trifling  matter,  but 
weighty  to  the  archaeologist  ! 

John  rebuilt  the  Field  Place  stables  in 
1785,  as  a  stone  thereon  testifies,  and 
possibly  planted  those  fine  rhododendron 
bushes,  which  are  the  pride  of  the 
American  garden.  He  ended  a  quiet  life 
in  1790,  having  been  more  than  once 
magistrate  for  the  county.  Meanwhile, 
Bysshe  Shelley  had  married  again,  taking 
to  wife  Elizabeth  Sidnev  Perrv,  heiress  of 
Penshurst,  by  whom  he  had  a  long  family 
of  Shelley-Sidneys.  Having  the  Michell 
estate  of  Stamerham,  and  the  Sidney 
estate  of  Penshurst  at  his  di.sposal,  B\sshe 
did  not  care  to  reside  at  Field  Place,  and 
his  eldest  son,  Timothy,  settled  there. 
Later  on,  Bysshe  acquired  another  estate, 
Castle  Goring  (no  longer  in  the  family) 
and  became  a  personage  of  much  wealth 
and  imjwrtance,  being  rewanled  for  his 
services  to  ine  Whigs  by  a  baronetcy  in 
1806.  He  lived  till  1815,  leading  a  some 
what  eccentric  life  at  Arun  Cottage,  a 
small  house  in  Horsham.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  shown  the  ])-  et  any  special 
favour,  and  stories  of  his  violence  and 
peculiarity  are  .still  told  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  1791  his  son  Timothy  marrie<l 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  Pilfold,  of 
EfTingham  (Sur:ey),  formerly  of  Warn- 
ham. Their  eldest  .son,  Percy  Bysshe 
Shellev.  was  b-»rn  at  iMcId  Place  on 
August  ^,  1792.  The  ather  children  were: 
Elizabeth  (born  in  1794),  Hellen  (died  in 


infancy).  Mary,  another  Hellen,  Margaret, 
and  Jolin,  born  in  1806.  (The  peculiar 
spelling  of  "  Hellen  "  perhaps  comes  from 
the  B\sshes  of  Fen  Place.) 

Bysshe  Shelleys  cle\err.ess,  Individu- 
ality, and  American  experiences  probably 
kept  the  family  a  little  more  in  touch  with 
the  world  (/f  thought  than  their  Sussex 
neighbours;  certainly,  Mr.  Timothy. 
Shelley  passed  for  an  intelligent  and  even 
progressive  mind.  He  was  a  sound  Whig 
(for  many  \ears  M.P.  for  New  Shoreham); 
he  had  "  a  semi-illiterate  regard  for  letters, 
and  a  mundane  aspect  of  religion " ;  he 
was  diplomatic  in  trifles,  kindly,  irritable, 
and  despotic.  He  reminds  one  a  little  of 
Mr.  Brooke  in  *'  Middle.march " ;  quite 
hospitable  to  ideas  as  chance  visitors,  but 
wholly  unequal  to  the  resj)onsibility  of 
them   as   inmates. 

Mrs.  Shelley  was  a  local  beauty,  "mild, 
tolerant,  yet  narrow-minded,"  according  to 
her  son ;  not  bookish,  but  a  gfX)d  letter- 
writer.  Her  chief  grievance  against  Percy 
in  his  earlv  bovhood  was  that  he  had  no 
love  of  field-sports ;  **  when  sent  out  in 
search  of  game  he  would  sit  peering 
over  a  book,  while  the  gamekeeper  was 
engaged  in  slaying  his  fellow-crea- 
tures." 

Shelley  lived  entirely  at  Field  Place 
until  his  ninth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Sion  House  Academy.  It  is  possible  to 
describe  the  general  ai)pearance  and  inter- 
nal arrangement  of  his  home  very  much 
as  he  knew  it. 

The  we^t  front,  with  its  imposing  array 
of  large  windows,  had  then  no  portico 
l>etween  the  north  and  south  wings,  and  the 
main  entrance  certainly  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  front,  not.  as  row.  towards  the  north 
wing.  The  stone  of  1678,  with  the  Michell 
arms,  was  then  placefl  in  the  triangle  over 
•the  middle  of  the  first  storey.  AlxDve  the 
front  duor  is  a  curious  carving  with  a  face 
resembling  Henry  VIII.,  tliat  was  not  new 
in  Sir  Timothv's  lime,  and  mav  have  been 
much  older.  (In  the  i)lace  where  the  front 
door  formerly  st(K)d  there  is  now  a  pla.ster 
relief  of  the  nine  Muses,  a  thing  of  no 
great  beauty  or  aniiijuity.  While  the 
present  writer  was  tenant,  this  work  of  art 
was  known  as  "  Shelley's  ladies,''  and  well- 
read  visitors  were  invited  to  identify 
Harriet   Grove,   Kli/abeth  Hitchener,   and 
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all  the  other  objects  of  the  poet's  passing     must       1 
adjration.)  Shelley. 

The  inner  front  doors,   two  fine  I'ieces      up     and 
cf   unpolished    mahogany     were    certainh      spiendid 
[herf  in  Shelley's  youth,  but    the    central      i:i      und: 
hall    was  then     wider,    drawing-room  and 
dining-room  having  been  since  enlargetl  at 
its  expense.     The  drawing-room  of  to-day,      in      the 
a  rather  ungainly  roam,  looking  west  and     original     drawing 
north,  was  in  his  day  the  dining-room,  and      probably    as    old 
vice  versa.     Margaret  Shelley  remembered      the   latter,  with    i 
sitting  at  their 
"  drawing    room 
window  (look- 
ing   due   west 
acioss       the 
lawn     at     the 
forest      trees), 
and  Shelley,  1 
boy    of    four- 

his'  face 
against  t  h  e 
pane  to  give 
her  a  kiss 
t!irough     the 


those 


J       have      been      familiar      bt 

He   and    his    sisters    have    run 

down     and     played     upon     the 

oak    staircase,     which   goes  on, 

ninished      decoration,      I0      the 

of    the    top    storey.       He    would 

ava   known    the    great   overmantels 

north     bedroom,     and     in     the 

drawing-room.       The    former  is 

as    old    as    the  "new    front"; 

;   beautiful  and  elabor- 


together  with 
the  doors  and 
ithe  moulding 
along  the 
walls.  Is  of  a 
later  period. 

U  p  s  t  airs, 
and  just  over 
f  usion 


Hal 


(he 


drawing  room 

b  a  ve'     heard 
*hen  Shelley's 
ih  e  te  ro  do:;y 
was       angrily 
denounced    by 
the  elders,  and 
warmly        de- 
fended    ,  b  y 
himself!      Let 
us     hope    the 
room    had    peace 
until  the  present  •« 
indeed,    the     laU 
roused  controversy 
of  Shelieyan  depute. 

There  was  a  smaller  room  off  the 
drawing-room  called  "  Confusion  Hall." 
which  probably  included  the  present 
panelled  boudoir,  and  the  adjoining 
room.         The       carved      and      moulded 


rcom  where 
Shelley  wa.s 
born.  It  is 
in  the  south 
winj;,  and  ha^ 
three  windows 
ilooloing  south 
end  wesi:.  Orer 
the  fireplace 
there  is  now  a 
brass  tablet, 
put  up  by  Sir 
Percy  Flor- 
ence    Shelley, 


THE  SOUTH  WEST  COHNER  SHOWING 
(above)  THE  BOOM  IN  WHICH  S'lELLEY 
WAS  BORN  AND  (GROUND  FLOOR)  CON- 
FUSION HALL. 


■ribed 


■ith 


■    fiuoh  diiscussion 
tenancy,  for  then, 
in    South    Africa 
that  waked  the  echoes 


■'  Shrh 


the  date  of  the 
poa's  birth, 
and  a  quatrain 
by  Dr.  Ridh- 
ard  Gamett : 


)  of  the  d.awiiing  Brieucb  and  thouirht: 
Of  SbuUej- !     liicred  he 
To  itll  wlio  boH-  wlici^e  Time  has  brought 


This 


("the  Shelley  room")  is  a  particu- 
larly quiet  and  pleasant  chamber,  whose 
windows,  overlooking  the  south  meadow, 
and  also  ihe  lawn  and  the  great  trees,  give 
delightful  views  by  sunlight  or  moonlight. 
It  was  formerly  only  reached  through  the 
doors    of    'these    chief     rooms,     the    rich     large  west  bed-room,  or  by  the  backstairs, 


rvmg. 


above     them,    and    the    various     but    a 
fnl    mantelboards    about  the  house 
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There  was  e\'erything  about  Field  Place 
to  delight  an  imaginative  boy.  Tradition 
says  that  a  secret  staircase  was  hidden  in 
the  wall  of  the  little  chamber  adjoining  the 
Shelley  room;  certainly,  ghostly  sounds 
were  long  heard  there.  There  is  still  "  a 
Jow  passage,  above  which  must  lurk  some 
isecret  cell  .  .  .  and  a  long-closed 
garret,  undoubtedly  the  habitation  of  some 
alchemist  old  and  grey.'  The  passage  to 
the  back-door,  along  which  Shelley  "  as  the 
great  devil,  bore  a  fire-stove,  flaming  with 
infernal  liquids,  attended  by  the  little 
sisters  as  fiends,"  must  be  much  as  it  ap- 
'  peared  in  the  days  of  Richard  Michel  1. 
An  elusive  local  tradition  says  that  Shelley 
further  attempted  "  to  raise  the  devil  "  in 
a  small  panelled  rojm  between  the  offices 
and  Co.! fusion  Hall,  s'nce  known  as  the 
Oak  Parlour. 

How  far  the  grounds  of  Field  Place 
may  have  changed  sinre  Shelley  and  his 
sisters  playe'd  there,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
tell.  The  great  elms  opposite  the  west 
front  must  have  stfX)d  there  in  smaller 
form.  There  was  certainlv  a  summer- 
house  in  his  time,  and  the  present  one,  on 
the  edge  of  the  elm -grove,  seems  to  hold 
the  only  convenient  site.  The  tall  spruce 
firs,  where  jackdaws  build,  were  probably 
then  saplings,  but  a  fine  oak  in  the  meadow 
near  at  hand,  a  very  old  one  on  the  edge 
of  the  grove,  and  the  rhododendrons  and 
some  curious  old  ivy  bushes  in  the 
American  garden  are  i)robably  not  much 
altered  since  Shelley's  time.  The  straw- 
berry bed,  where  he  ui)set  his  baby  brother 
from  a  little  handcart,  is  iwssibly  the  same. 
But  the  fishponds,  unfortunately,  are  quite 
gone.  There  Shelley  (who  always  loved 
fire  and  water)  set  light  to  a  toy-boat,  and 
let  it  drift  out  like  a  burning  ship  at  sea. 
There  lived  the  *'  Great  Tortoise  "  and  the 
"  Great  old  Snake,"  hard  to  see,  but  sub- 
jects of  endless  romance  for  the  younger 
«isters  and  little  brother,  to  whom  Shelley 
was  such  a  gay,  kind,  delightful  com- 
panion. Still,  in  spite  of  the  lost  ponds, 
the  aspect  of  the  south  meadow  and  the 
view  beyond  has  not  yet  changed  greatly 
since  Shelley  used  to  slip  out  there  for  a 
lonely  walk  in  twilight  or  beneath  the 
stars.  His  family,  who  judged  this  love 
of  "the  gentle  time"  uncanny,  wouhl 
sometimes  send  the  old  butler  out  to  follov^' 


him,  and  bring  in  the  repott  that  "  Master 
Bysshe  only  took  a  walk,  and  came  back 

again." 

I  have  often  tried  to  call  up  a  vision  of 
Shelley  as  a  lad  in  that  old  garden.  The 
elm-grove  and  the  lawn  are  full  of  curious 
echoes,  and  elusive  lights  in  the  gloamingy 
and  ulie  American  garden  it;  shadowy  and 
strange  under  the  moon,  but  I  could  ne^'er 
see  the  bright -haired  boy  with  the  great 
blue  eyes.  One  would  rather  have  beheld 
him  as  a  child,  before  he  knew  any  of  the 
miseries  of  school,  but,  child  or  youth,  the 
gentle  phantom  did  not  care  to  come. 

Shelley's  schfX)l-days,  though  spent  in 
un.x)ng<inia!  and  troubled  (Surroundings, 
had  their  happy  hours.  He  delighted  in 
long  rambles  about  Eton,  amid  lovely 
prospects  of  river  and  wood,  and  particu- 
larly enjoyed  the  boating,  for  his  home 
scenery  lacked  the  spell  of  moving  water. 
The  Arun  at  Horsham  is  a  poor  little 
stream,  scarcely  navigable  for  a  canoe,  and 
the  main  branch,  where  it  crosses  the 
Billingshurst  Road,  a  mile  from'  Field 
Place,  to  flow  between  Itchingfield  Woods 
and  the  Christ's  Hospital  neighbourhood, 
is  often  muddv  and  shallow. 


II. 


(t    T.^. 


From  early  days,  Shelley,  with  no 
literary  surroundings  or  traditions,  aspired 
-to  auth:;rs!iii)."  Yet  there  must  have  been 
Sf)me  enivjuragement  at  home,  for  his  ample 
pocket-money  and  the  countenance  of  his 
elders  allowed  him  to  publish  certain  ven- 
tures during  his  schcxjl-days.  And  the 
well-meaning  Mr.  Timothy  Shelley  intro- 
duced the  poet  to  a  printing  and  publishing 
firm  on  his  arrival  at  Oxford,  saying,  "  My 
S(Mi  here  has  a  literary  turn,  he  is  already 
an  author ;  do  pray  indulge  him  in  his 
printing    freaks." 

Shelley's  earliest  verse  seems  to  hav.» 
been  an  unpublished  poem,  "  To  St. 
Irvyne,*'  dated  P'ebruary,  1805,  and  copiei 
out  in  the  handwriting  of  his  cousii. 
Harriet  Grove.  "  St.  Irvyne "  may  he 
formed  from  the  name  of  the  proprietor 
of  a  neighbouring  estate.  Lady  Irvyne. 
Her  property.  Hills  Place,  was  a  fine 
Klizalxjth  mansion  between  Field  Place 
and  Horsham,  with  grounds  sloping  to  the 
Arun;  it  has  since  en»t'rely  d  fiappeared. 
The  I'o^m  contains  a  reference  to  Strood 
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IHE   SIDE  ENTBAKCE   OF  FIELD  PLACE 

Park,  and  is  dedtcaied  to  Harriet  Grove. 
She  collaboraled  in  "  Zas::oati,"  a  head- 
long romance,  wrilten  ai  Field  Place 
before  May,  1809,  and  aclually  accepted 
by  a  London  publisher,  ^n  Ibe  wlmer  of 
1809-10.  Sheilcy  and  his  cousin,  Medwiti, 
together  wrote  seven  or  eight  cantos  of 
"  The  Wandering  Jew,"  part  of  which  came 
^  out  in  an  early  number  of  "  Fraser's 
Magazine."  Ahasuerus,  the  Jew,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  original  verses  appear 
in  "Queen  Mah."  The  recently-discovered 
"  Poems  by  Victor  and  Cazire "  were 
printed  at  Horsham  in  the  summer  of 
1810,  and  Slockdale,  a  well-known  Lon- 
don publisher,  was  induced  to  take  the 
1,480  copies  from  the  lucal  printer,  to  bind 
them,  and  offer  Ihem  for  sale.  One  really 
suspects  that  Shelley's  personal  charm 
must  have  brought  this  about,  for  the 
"  Victor  and  Cazire  "  poems  seem  to  have 
nothing  in  conmion  with  the  Shelleyan 
poetry  that  we  know,  and  indeed  the  dis- 
ap]>e,'irance  of  all  that  he  wnite  liefore 
"Queen  Mab"  would  be  a  small  loss  to 
literature. 


The  spring  and  summer  of  1810  seem 
to  have  been  a  happy  lime  for  Shelley. 
The  accounts  of  him  at  this  period  suggest 
a  most  lovable  and  admirable  character ; 
audacity  of  intellect,  devotion  to  study  and 
enthusiasm  for  lofty  ideals  joined  in  him 
with  the  utmost  purity,  generosity,  and 
domestic  affection.  For  these  fjualitics 
perhaps,  his  family  forbore  to  interfere 
with  his  peculiarities  of  dress  and  manner, 
his  impetuosity,  fantastic  clumsiness,  and 
disorder,  bis  dissonant  voii^e,  and  the  long, 
bushy  hair,  particularly  startling  in  that 
well-cropped  nge.  Hut.  peculiar'tiee  in- 
cluded, he  must  have  been  a  noticeable, 
handsome  lad,  and  a  most  entrancing  com- 
panion. His  cousins  seem  to  have  delighted 
in  his  society.  Charming  Harriet  Grove, 
with  her  sister  and  brother  (possibly 
"  Carire  "  of  the  poems),  spent  a  long  lime 
at  Field  Place,  and  many  were  the  moon- 
light walks  of  the  young  penple  about 
Strood  Park  and  its  neighbourhoiid.  A 
meadow  path,  south-west  from  Field 
Place,  lead.^  to  a  hghw^icMi  in  Strood 
g'lnnd^,    where    there   are  now,  and    may 
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have  been  then,  two  strange  and  overgrown 
pools,  fit  objects  for  a  siroll  under  the 
summer  moon.  Slrood  Lane  itself,  a 
leafy  road  with  occasional  northward 
views,  the  long  wooded  hill  up  to  Row- 
hoolt.  amJ  the  Roman  Road,  were  all  suited 
to  young  lovers.  For  Shelley's  growing 
atlachment  to  Harriet  Grove  was  looked 
favourably  upon  by  the  elders,  and  their 
^'oluminous  correspor.dence,  in  which  ihey 
discussed  ail  things  heavenly  and  earthly, 
was  not  checked. 

Shelley  entered  Universitv  College, 
Oxford,  for  the  Michaelmas  term  of  1810. 
He  lived  happily  enough  there,  and  ma<ie 
o:ie  great  friend,  Hi  gg.  hut  when  he  re- 
turned to  Field  Place  for  the  Christmas 
vacation  the  bright 
prospects  of  the 
summer  had  all 
(limed  to  gloom. 
In   the  first  place, 


ithe 


"Zas- 


trozzi,"  the  "  Vic- 
tor and  Cazire " 
poems  (soon  with- 
drawn on  the  sus- 
picion of  the  plag- 
iarism of  Shelley's 
collaborator),  nor 
"St.     Irvyn;,"    his 

juJ.t  broiiglil  out  bv 
Stockdale.  at'- 
tracied  favoiir 

able  notice.    Then, 

his  corres[Kmdince  with  Harriet  Grove 
in  its  daring  enthusiasm  and  eager 
philoiopiiising.  strayed  further  and  fur- 
ther from  orthodox  belief,  .ind  drove 
Harriet  and  her  elders  from  bewilderment 
to  duubt  and  dismav.  On  his  return,  he 
found  her  and  all  the  home  circle 
estranged.  Mr.  Timothy  Shelley  look 
alarm  at  a  cnndemnatory  review  of 
"  Zastrozzi,"  and  ihe 
dale,  who  professed 
concerning  Shelley's 

irreligious,  sentiments.  We  can  well 
imagine  hnw  overwhelmingly  Shelley  re- 
plied to  Irs  father's  letters  from  London, 
and  his  arguments,  and  h'lw  completely 
U!ia-le  Mr.  Timnihy  and  liis  sun  were  lo 
un.hTst.ind  one  aroilier, 

Siiellsv's  uiihapi'iness  was  deepened  by 


FIREPLACE  IN    THE    SHELLEY  ROOM, 


printed    in 


mplainls  of  Stock- 


or    rather 


the  news  that  Harriet  Grove  was  engaged 
"to  a  clod  of  earth,''  early  in  January, 
i8)i.  In  a  very  despondent  letter  to 
Hogg  he  encloses  a  poem  "  On  an  Icicle 
that  clung  to  the  grass  of  a  grave."  At 
this  time  his  sister  Rlizabeth  was  his  close 
companion,  and  he  kept  her  "  as  much  as 
possible  engaged  in  poetry."  Her  verses, 
which  limply  and  incoherently  express 
sentiments  like  Shellej's  own,  were  duly 
despatched  <o  Hogg,  with  whom  Shelley 
hojjed  lo  see  his  sister  one  day  tmited. 

Returning  to  Oxford,  Shelley  and  Hogg 
both  busied  themselves  with  literary  pro-  ' 
jerts.  The  "  Pnetical  Essay  on  tJie  Exist- 
ing State  of  Things"  was  advertised  at 
intervals  between  March  and  April,  181 1. 
Ko  trace  of  It  re- 
mains, but  it  per- 
haps formed  the 
nucleus  of  those 
a':anzas  of  "Queen 
Mabv"  in  which  the 
Fairy  reveals  to 
lanthe  the  Pfosent 
wt;h  all  its  evils, 
since  Shelley  staled 
before  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  181 7, 
that  "  Queen  Mab  " 
was  actually  writ- 
ten and  published 
in  his  eighteenth 
year.  Now  "Queen 
Mab"  was  in 
fact  privately 
but  the  author's  state- 
lough,  if  the  "  Poetical 
t.  Part  of  it  at  least 
Field  Place,  and.  with 
t  will  in  the  world,  I  can  get  no 
nearer  to  showing  that  any  buds  of  the 
lovelv  flower  of  Shellevan  poetry  were  put 
forth  at  Field  Place.  ' 

At  the  enil  of  March,  1 8 1 1,  came 
Shellej's  abrupt  departure  from  Oxford 
(accom[>anied  by  Hogj!)-  bi  conse^iuence  of 
his  pamphlet  on  "  Tlie  Necessity  of 
Athi^ism.''  We  are  lold  thai  it  was  on  sale 
in  Ihe  astounded  City  of  Oxford  for  at 
least  twenty  minutes,  since  Shelley  strewed 
the  counter' of  Messrs.  Munday  and  SlattW 
with  copies,  inslru''iing  their  shopman  lo 
sell  tliem  as  fast  as  possible  for  6d.  each. 
Slielley    and    Hogg    seliled    awhile    in 


Essav  " 


Ihe  bes 
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London  together,    where   thej    visited  the  vnder  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  interest.  The 

Grov«   family,  and   made    wher    friends.  Duke,   a  lending     Whig,    who    then    and 

But  they  were  soon    disturbed  by    letters,  aflerv;afds  showed  Sh'>;l!cy  suaie  k  -ndnes.i, 

trouWed,    threatening,    07  imploring    from  tried   lo  arrange  matters.       Bui  certainly 


respective  fathers.  Mr.  Timothy 
Shelley  was  indeed  greatly  distressed,  and 
appealed  to  Mr.  Hogg,  senior,  to  use  all 
his  influence  to  separate  these  youngsters, 
who  encouraged  each  other  in  such  mon- 
strous opinions.  He  hastily  left  I-'ield 
I'laci;  for  London,  armed  with  what  aids 
t')  orlho:Ioxy  he  could  collect  from  his 
library  at  such  short  notice,  and  recom- 
■  Hi'gg  to    read    "  Paley's 


he  poet's  humanitarian  interests,  his  sense 
of  the  m'sery  of  the  "existing  stale  of 
things,"  and  aspirations  tow.ird  large 
measures  of  reform,  could  mil  be  satisfied 
with  the  convictions  of  a  Whig  aristocrat, 
nor  could  ..he  student  of  Godwin's  "  Poli- 
tical Justice"  enter  public  lif-i  as  a  mere 
follower  of  the  Duke.  So»his  plan  failed. 
and  Mr.  Timothy  was  fairly  iiuw-le-l.  Is 
there  anyone  less  able  to  understand  the 


other.i. 

Divided  by  a  fog -.f  personal  misiinder-  I':if,.M 
Standing,  m.ide  densjr  with  all  the  sm-ik^  opened 
of  Iheo'ogizil  controversy,  one  hardly  Place, 
knows  whether  to  \>k\  Shelley  or  his  fathe;  per.iiivt 
the  more.  The  p"«r  country  pentleman. 
ai  a  loss  what  to  do  with  his  son.  who  only 
ossired  to  be  left  alone  lo  study  medtcii 


.IT  Wis 
snn's  supplies.  .At  Ciickfielrf  Shelley 
began  his  friendship  with  Elizalwth 
Hiichener,lhe  scliiwl mistress  of  llurslpier- 


Hith    Hr^g.    ne»t  considered  3    plan    for     point.     For   some  time  this  gentle   piiilo- 
bringing  him  in  as  member  for  Ilnnham,     sopher  of  tweniv-nine  «as  a :- 
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**  Sweet  Benediction  in  the  Eternal  curse  I 
Veiled  glory  of  this  bimpless  Universe  ! " 

Poor  lady,  she  became  upon  nearer  view 
<he  "  Brown  Demon  '  of  eighteen  months 
later ! 

Once  more  at  hf)me,  Shellev  seems  to 
have  dropper]  into  the  troubled  gloom  and 
loneliness  of  the  i)revious  Christmas.  "  I 
am  a  perfect  hermit,'  he  writes  to  Hogg, 
"  not  a  being  to  speak  with  !  1  sometimes 
exchange  a  wurd  with  my  mother  about 
the  weather,  on  whirh  she  is  irrirsistiblv 
elo<]uent,  otiierwise  all  is  dee])  silence  !  1 
wander  ab;)Ut  this  phux*,  walking  all  over 
the  grounds  with  no  i)arlii'u]ar  objcrt  in 
view.  '  He  was  attracted  bv  thoughts  of 
death.  **  Is  there  a  futuie  life?''  he 
writes.  "Shall  we  set  oil?  I  was  think- 
ing last  night,  when  from  the  summerhouse 
I  saw  the  moon  just  behind  one  of  the 
chimneys,  if  she  alor.e  were  to  witness  our 
de[)arlure?  ■'  (Do  we  middle  aged  ones, 
who  have  got  into  the  habit  ol  living,  re- 
member moments  in  our  youih  when  we 
were  altogether  ready  to  "  set  olY '"  for 
death,  out  of  sheer,  int.'nsL-  curiosity  about 
the  Unknown  ?) 

But  in  brighter  momenis  Shellev's  cliief 
cksire  was  to  bring  abau  a  u.n'.on  bv.iwten 
his  sister  Elizabeth  and  Hogg.  With 
this  in  view,  he  invited  Ho^g  to  a  secret 
and  honourable  imprisonment  at  I'ield 
PlaCQ,  in  his  own  stu<ly,  wl.ence,  looking 
out  upon  the  lawn,  he  might  l.;ehold 
Elizabeth,  as  Palamon  and  Arcite.  in 
Chaucer's  tale,  beheld  Jlnnli.i.  "Come 
then,  my  dear  friend,"  lie  ur')'.e  (Jinie  _\^. 
1811);  **  happy,  most  ha})p,  shall  1  be  if 
\ou  will  share  my  lltilt-  suidy." 
"There  are  two  il^mis  in  t>.e  b.ouse  which 
I  have  taken  exclusiveK  to  nuself  ;  mv 
sister  will  not  enter  them,  and  no  one  else 
sliall  ;  these  \ou  sluall  iniiabit  with  me. 
You  must  (^^ntent  \ourselt  to  sleep  up'-n  a 
mattress,  and  \ou  will  be  like  a  s:ale 
prisoner.  Voa  \\v\>\  only  walk  with  me  at 
midni;rht  for  fear  of  discoverv.  M\ 
window  commands  a  \iew  of  il^.e  hiwn, 
where  \ou  will  frejuen:l\  sre  an  object 
that  will  Ffpav  xour  journcx  •  tht  object 
of  my  b'nd  aft'i- ^'iunN.  ...  I  wi!i 
meet  \on  at  m'diii^!!:  "  Cat  H"rs!ia:n) 
"whence  v- »u  shall  lie  coinexed  '"  \oiir 
apartmen^      Come  then.   1   entreat    \ou." 

Which   were   these    two    rooms?       The 


Shelley  room,  and  the  adjoining    chamber 
of  the   traditional   secret    staircase,    com- 
mand a  view  of  the  west   lawn    and  offer 
easy     means    of    approach    for    a     secret 
visitor.     But  Miss  Hellen  Shelley,    speak- 
ing to  an  intimate  friend  long  afterwards, 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Timothy   Shelley    had 
kept  the  ]K)et  confined  to  the  north  dress- 
ing roimi  for  some  days  at  this  time.     The 
prisoner  was  supposed    to  have     no    com- 
numication    with  the   family,    but     Hellen 
and    Margaret    Shelley,    who     pitied     and 
admired   him    greatly,  often    managed     to 
s[)eak  a  few   words  with  their  brother,   on 
their    way    to  the  roof-chamber   overhead, 
whi'-h    the\    then   occupied.      Did    Shelley 
take  the  north  bed -room  and  dressing-room 
lor  his  exclusive  use?        These    certainly 
<'ominanded   the  flower-garden    and     lawn, 
Net  the  large'  north  l;ed-r(M>m  could   hard]v 
have  been  described  as  a  little  studv.      In 
the  oldest  part  of  the  house,  on  the  north 
side,    there    are  two    quaint    and     remote 
rooms,    adj(jining   each   other,    which    also 
command    the    flower-garden     and      north 
lawn. 

\Vhiche\er  the    rooms    chosen    for     his 
secret  visit  may  have  been]  Hogg  did  not 
travel  from  York  to   Horsham   to  inhabit 
them,   and   Sliel ley's   intercourse  with     his 
i^i.-tjr  Elizabeth  was  checked,  or  at  lea^  dis- 
^xKiraged.  by  \\\\\  fa-tber.   Shelley  cora^'-nutxl 
to   .vvcnd   himself  in    letters    to    Hogg,   to 
Miss  Hitclieiier,  to  Harriet  Westbrook  and 
her    elder   sister;   then   in  July     came    an 
invii.'.iion  to  Wales  from  the  Grove  cousins. 
He   intc!ided  to  go  round    by    York    and 
\i>it   H('L;g,   but  Mr.  Timothy's  opposition 
(:he  nioic  forcible  since  he  held  the  i)urse- 
slriiiL;>)    (L-:dt.'il    Shelley    to   go    direct     to 
tile  Gr(.)\.>  at  Cwm  ]\lan.     S(H")n  after,  at 
Harriet  Wesibn>ik"s  most  urgent  summons, 
he    let:      Wah:s     for    London,     and     on 
Au^un!  .?8.  181 1,  followed  tiie  marriage  of 
'*  Tercv    Dxssiic    Slullev,    iarnicr^  of  Sus- 
sex,''   to       Mi>N     Harriet     Westbrook,    of 
London,'-    .IS    it   runs   in   tiie    books  of   the 
Re^i>ter   Hou>e.    Ldinburgn. 

In  Jur.'-.  i«Si^:;,  when  Siielley  was  settled 
with  Hariie*.  a'  brackiuli.  tidings  reached 
h'.m  tli.it  \\\<  n;'  tluT  w':>;ied  to  see  him  at 
l'i;!d  r!a  •••.  in  his  fa::ier>  abseni^e.  He 
waikel  -o.nc  iliirty  mi'es.  across  the  nitxst 
lo\e!\  «h>;rii't>  of  Suire\  and  Sus.-lx.  and 
arri\ed  at   his  birtiiplace  in  the  twilight  of 
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a  long  summer's  day.  His  friend,  Cap- 
tiiin  Kennedy,  ihen  qiiarlered  at  Horsham, 
went  <o  Field  Place  on  the  morning  after 
Shelley's  arrival,  and  fotmil  him  sitting 
with  his  mother  and  two  elder  sisters  in 
Confusion  Hall.  Since  Shelley's  visit  was 
to  be  kept  secret,  h  was  arranged  that  he 
should  wear  Kennedy's  uniform  when 
walking  out,  and  should  be  spoken  of  as 
Captain  Jones.  This  was  done,  and 
Shelley  delighted  in  the  travesty,  but.  with 
all  precautions.  Captain  Jones's  identity 
leaked  out. 


journal,  and  told  him  thai  his  father  was 
very  angry  with  him.  His  halt-uncle, 
Shelley  Sidney,  also  addressed  him,  but 
the  rest  :>i  the  mourning  friends  and  rela- 
tives found  it  belter  to  ignore  this  most 
curious  son  and  heir  of  the  worthy  country  . 
squire. 

Shelley  never  set  eyes  on  Field  Place 
again.  It  is  not  recorded  that  be  ever 
spoke  of  his  early  home  with  much  affec- 
tion or  regret,  but  the  following  lines  were 
discovered  by  Dr.  Garnett,  and  have  since 
lecii  published  in  the  Complete  Works- 


EI.O  PLACE. 


It  was  the  last  time  that  Shelley 
stayed  beneath  ihe  roof  of  Field 
Place,  but  he  returned  once  more  to 
the  neighbourhood.  Hi.'i  grandfather, 
old  Sir  Bysshe,  died  on  January  i6th, 
1815.  A  few  days  after,  Shelley,  accom- 
panied by  JaneCIairmont,  Mary  Godwin's 
stepsister  and  evil  genius,  travelled  down 
to  Sussex,  and  having  left  the  coach,  and 
"Claire,"  at  Sliafold.  walked  the  inler- 
vening  thres  miles  to  Field  Place.  By  Sir 
Timothy's  order  he  was  not  admilled.  "but 
who  could  forbid  him  lo  sit  outside  bv  the 
door,  filling  his  inward  ear  with  the 
melody  of  Comus  from  Mary  Godwin's 
pocket  copy  of  Millon  ? "  A  certain  Dr. 
Blocksome  came  out,   according  lo  Mary's 


The  loost  o£  wliicli  wronged  memory  ever 

initkes 
Bit.li?rer  tliun  ail  thiue  uutc>ineinbered  tears." 

It  does  not  appear  that  lanthe  and 
Charles  Shelley  (Harriet's  children)  spent 
any  considerable  time  at  Field  Place,  but 
Charles,  Shelley's  first-bom  son,  was 
buried  in  the  Field  Place  Chapet  at  Warn- 
liam  on  September  i6th,  1826,  aged  11 
years.  He  is  described  simply  as  the 
"grandson  of   Sir  Timothy   Shelley," 

Sir  Timothy  himself  long  survived  his 
eldest  son,  dying  in  1844,  at  the  age  of  91. 
He  was  buried  in  Horsham  Parish  Church, 
.and    the    estate    passed     lo    Sit    Percy 
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Florence  Shelley,  son  of  lliu  poet  and  Marv 
WollstoncL-raft  'Godwin.  When  her  son 
had  succeeded  (o  the  i>ro])erty,  Mary 
Shelliy  frajuently  visited  Field  I'lace. 
After  Sir  I'ercv's  marriage,  she  lived 
chiefly  with  her  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
and,  though  life  at  Field  Place  was  finally 
abandoned,  she  spent  six  months  there  with 
them  in  1849.  Jane  Clairmont  also 
visited  there  more  than  once.  Sir  Percy 
and  Lady    Shelley  preferring    to    li^'e  at 


myslcrious  sympathy,  nay  even  of  ap- 
proval or  conrlemnation,  which  we  feel  in 
walls  that  have  lung  been  washed  by  the 
passing  waves  of  humanity."  Or  the  sense 
of  attraction  may  have  a.  more  close  and 
personal  source  in  the  association  of  this 
peaceful  homestead  with  the  earliest  yean 
of  that  "  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel, 
beating  in  the  void  his  luminous  wings  in 
vain."  However  derived,  the  charm  is 
such  that  the  dweller  takes  leave  of  Field 


PAST  OF   THE  FLOWEK  GARDEN. 

Boscombe    Manor,    the    poet's    birthplace      I'lace    with   infinile   regret,   and   pleasant 
passed  into  the  hands  of  various  tenants,      memories  of  the  pott's  birthplace  give  a 


On  Lady  Shelley's  death,  Field  Place 
went  to  the  descendants  of  John  Shelley, 
the  poe:'s  brother,  with  the  unjierstandijif^ 
that  the  house  should  become  an  heirloom 
to  the  family.  The  present  owner  is 
Shelley's  great-oephe*. 

Field  Place  exercises  over  the  inhabitant 
a  peculiar  intimate  charm,  most  difficult  to 
describe.  It  may  consist  in  "  that  deep 
sense  of  voicefulness,  of  stern  watching,  of 


lender.  ; 

regard  for  Shelley. 


i,  wV«i 


.  character  I0  one's 


i  ilie, 


n  the  u 


>kts  Bicken, 
Live  within  the  teaac  they  (juickon. 

Rose-le«ve8,  wlien  the  i-ose  is  de.-id, 
Are  hcniwil  tor  the  lie] 0 veil's  bed  ; 

Ami  tliy  thouuhta,  wliuii  tliou  urt  gone. 
Love  itsulf  slinll  Blumber  on." 
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Tlin  QUF.EN  OF  THE  FOREST 


By  PEPCY  COLLINS 


ITE  beech— do  quote  old  CiiH>ert  W"ii;:'a 
— is  "the  most  luvel)  of  all  foresrt  trees, 
whether  we  consider  ita  .'tmixjlh  rind  or 
bark,  its  glossy  foliage  or  graceful  pendul- 
oiii  boughs."  The  words  represent  the 
I  taature  critidsm  of  one  who  passed  his  life 
'  among  the  trees  of  which  he  wrote,  watch- 
ing Uiem  through  all  their  varying  stages  jf 
beauty,  from  the  vi\-id  greenness  of  spring- 
0  the  golden  wealth  of  autumn.  For 
"The  Wakes" — the  vicarage  at  Selbome — 
nestles  at  the  foot  of  that  "  vast  hill  of 
I  chalk,  ri«ng  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
"lage  .  ,  .  called  the  hanger."  And 
to-day,  as  in  White's  time,  "the  covert  of 
Hiis  eminence  is  altogetJier  beech."  One 
can  picture  the  old  naturaliis  clamber'ng 
'  down  the  steep  hillside  among  the  grey, 
^L  pillar-like  trunks,  in  search  of  some  of  the 
^B  rare  plants  enumerated  in  his  forty-^rst 
^1  letter  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Harrington;  or 
^H  glancing  from  his  study  window  to  note  the 
^B   daily  increase  of  foliage  in  the  spring  of 
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the  je:ir.  We  may  be  sure  that  his  thougl 
turned  conslanily  to  ilic  Ireeches,  for  to 
those  who  bve  Ihem,  trees  are  a  never-fail- 
ing source  of  myilery  and  delight.  A. 
the  days  of  our  years  rauliipiv,  we  are  in 
clined  to  marvel  at  irhe  mere  growth  anit 
life  of  a  tree.  We  knew  it  as  a  saplinjj 
when  boys;  thirty  years  or  so  later  it  hai 
grown  into  a  fine  young  tree;  and  when 
we  are  old  men,  a  little  wearj-  of  ihe  world 
and  its  vagaries,  the  tree  will  still  be  in  iti 
place,  having  added  a  few  inches  to  its 
girth,  but  with  the  freshness  and  vigour  of 
ks  youth  unimpaired.  For  trees  live 
slowly,  and  their  term  of  ye-irs  overlaps 
many  hurrying  generations  of  mankind. 

The  queen  of  the  forest — a  well-grown 
beech  tree  in  the  first  bloom  of  its  summer 
Im-eliuess.  is  an  object  of  no  common 
beauty.  The  huge  bole,  securely  anchored 
to  the  ground  by  its  wide-spread  roots, 
stands  solid  arid  erect.  The  dark  green 
moss  has  crept  up  the  bark  to  a  height  of 
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several  feet  ftum  the  ground.  Bejond, 
tbe  sinoolh  grey  icunk  allures  ihe  glance 
Lkpwards  to  ilie  spot  whence  the  great 
wain  brantrhes  spring.  Following  these 
with  the  eye,  flie  netnork  of  inntimeraljle 
twigs  isaeenj  and  the  mind  realises,  as  by 
a  sudden  inspir.itiuri,  the  vaslne&s  (if  the 
frameivork  which  the  tree  has  spread  for 
Ihe  support  of  its  leaves.  These  are  ar- 
ranged with  sudi  nicety  that  they  fill 
eiery  gap  between  ihe  twigs;  and  so  jier- 
fect  is  Ihe  slielier  thus  affwded  thn^ — be- 
neath the  tree— it  wen.-  t.i*\    |ii  liii.i-Mii.- 


into  the  air  and  sunlight.  lltU  happetxd  I 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  whera  tk  I 
trees  stood  far  apart,  and  when  ibt  | 
gnjund  was  carpeted  wiRh  soft,  nvm-y  lott 
It  was  in  llie  springtime,  when  llir  .iJ 
lost  its  winter  chill,  and  the  ; 
ft^unO  itself  -imong  pale  y.:  . 
large  dog  violets  nodding  kiin:. 

It  was  a  fairy  wurld  into  whicij    __.  .. 

was  bom — all  dew  drops  and  Awwcrt,  u^ 
grass  blades,  and  green  mosses.  But  eft 
long  tbo  infant  spread  out  "  jenni 
i.,.l      ■  '.-ru      .if      t(«tte     UD 
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oneself  witliin  a  huge  booth  or  tent.  The 
fierce  rays  'A  the  noonday  stui  are  poiver- 
leu  to  pciietraw:  the  dense  canopy  of  foli- 
age;  but  a  soft  green  light  filters  down- 
w.ird.  and  a  kindly  breeze  kisses  the ch«dt 
of  the  resting  wayfarer.  Meditating  in  the 
rihadi>w  of  the  tjifkering  leaves,  the  mind 
dwells  upon  the  oarly  history  of  the  great 
tre*.'.  The  beginnings  were  very  small, 
but  they  were  a!to  very  wonderful.  Many 
years  agu — in  the  days  of  the  Georges, 
maU:e,  t>r  eve--  earlier— tlie  brown,  three- 
sided  nut  of  an  ai»ci«nt  l«ech  germinated 
and  pu»h.ed  iw  two  green  seed  leaves  up 


tlw    full-grown    beedies     above, 
the    two    s«ed-leaveA — signs    of    extr^ 
b.ibyhoixi— wiiliered    away.       And 
that  day  onward    the    yt>ung     tree 
got  the  dew  drops  -iivl  tlw  violets  and  a 
mcnced  its  long  upward  jouruey  lowi 
the  skies.     Disaster  ihteatcned  it  on  c 
side.     Hundreds— nay,    thousands 
felliwv -venturers  perished  in  the  I 
weeks  of  their  existemre.     Rabbit»- 
jble    ghosts   in    the    twilight— 
dainty  leaves  of  some.  Snail* 
shells,  leaving  shining  trarksupon  tl 
where  ihey  passed,  cieslro)'«l  0"'  "" 


beeches,  even  when  able  to  comiiat  suocasi- 

fully  the  crowding  of  vegetable  neighbours, 
;  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a  whole 
army  of  foes. 

;l  limj  and  chance  fell  propitiously  for 
It  grew  and  flourished  year 
No.  20.     &qpM«  1806. 


And  so,  at  last,  it  came  unto  itj  own,  afiJ 
for  many  a  long  jear  there   has  been  no 
fairer   picture   in    all    England    than   this 
stately  forest  queen.     True,   the  tree  ages    j 
a     little.       But  the  shattered  bough — tbft  1 
stonn-forced  tend  of  the  great  trunk  link  I 
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it     BMX    closely 
nature. 

The  life  of  a  full-grown  beech  Iree  is 
ordered  with  a  preciiiou  almost  machine- 
like. Years  of  experience  and  labour  have  garnishment  which  the  first  sharp  i 
rendered  it  well  nigh  Independent  of  the  or  gale  of  wind,  will  destroy;  yet  ooe 
weather.  Nursing  v;ut  rewmrues  within  which  is  distinctive,  in  that  no  ocfier  Bri:- 
kself,  it  is  ready  wllh  the  rise  of  the  sap     ish  forest  tree  possesses  fringed  leaves.  At 


Hx  great    heart  of     most    exquisite   green,  shindng  as  if  i 
vamislii  its  texture  is  so  delicate  as  to  | 
■  transp.ireni,     Round  the  edge  of  I 
leaf  is  a  fringe  of    silky    grey    bain ' 
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in  spiingrime  to  conimenoe  its  yearly  task, 
ftlbcnt  the  ijiclemency  of  the  sealnn  may 
tetard  the  growth  of  annual  or  hertxiceous 
vegetation.  With  the  middle  of  April,  the 
dav-like  buds  burst  open,  and  ^ake  out 
cfaeir  leaves  to  spread  and  stiffen  in  the  sun- 
light. This  toil  accomplished,  the  world 
nay  see,  if  it  will,  the  beauty  of  the  newly- 
ptpanded  beech  leaf.       Us  colour  is  the 


ml 

the  base  of  the  leaif  stalk  is  *e  Bhrfvenri^* 

proti.-ctd\«  envelope — the  brown  biuret 
iviiich  covered  the  leaves  during  tiie  winter 
season.  It  will  retain  its  hold  upon  the 
tree,  in  calm  weather,  for  several  dayi 
after  its  ofiice  is  accomplislied 

Once  its  foliage  is  expanded,  the  beedt 
Ijegins  to  put  forth  its  flowers.     Thrw.n^^M 
depending  upon  insect  aid  f or  ffiti}UM^ri|^H 
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possess  no  gaudy  advertisement  pelals,  but 
are  small  and  inoonspiaious.  They  are  of 
two  kinds — the  male  blosstxns,  which  take 
die  form  of  little  catkins,  the  female,  which 
are  small  hajry  knobs,  with  tufied  extremi- 
ties. It  is  the  dOft,  dry  wind  of  spring- 
time which  wafts  the  pollen  of  the  beech 
from   bloom  to   bloom,  and  sets  the  seed 


dredi  of  columns  and  festooned  with  deli- 
cately-tinted hangings  of  green  silk.  Kverj' 
holloiv  in  the  ground  is  filled  witii  Ihe  dead 
leaveii  of  depart  etl  summers,  and  these  cris|» 
and  rustle  underfoot  with  a  sound  pleasant 
to  the  car.  At  every  step  dry  twigs  snap 
with  sharp  reports,  and  in  some  places  the 
wanderer  sinks  knee  deep  into  the  dead 


HILLTOP   BBBCRBS. 


which  ultimately  becomes  the  three-sided 
brown  nuts  which  we  call  "  masts,"  con- 
tained in  [heir  prickly  pod. 

A  beech  wood  is  at  its  best,  perhaps, 
in  the  early  days  of  summer.  The  smooth 
upright  trunks  justify  the  fancy  of  those 
who  have  compared  them  to  Gothic  pUlars. 
It  it  u  though  one  wandered  i„  an  im- 
msMc  edifioe,  tb«  roof  wppoit^j  by  *"*"* 


leaves.  Itut  where  the  ground  is  higher, 
the  wind  has  long  since  swept  them  away, 
and  their  place  is  tiken  by  a  carpet  of  dark 
moss,  Spangled  with  the  fresh  growth  of 
springtime.  Low  growing  vegetation  fares 
badly  beneath  the  trees,  which  ^ut  out 
much  of  the  life-giving  sunlight  and  lur. 
Only  the  woodsorrel,  with  shamrock  leavei 
widdc'.cately-pencilledSowcnjis  flourish- 
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ing  in  the  shadow ;  but  on  the  borders  of 
the  wood,  the  pale  faces  of  some  late  prim- 
roses peer  inquisitively  among  the  grass 
blades. 

The  final  glory  of  the  beedi  cx)mes  to  it 
with  the  soft  days  of  autumn.  The  tree 
decks  itself  with  gold — a  rich,  glowing 
colour,  wiiich  seems  to  reflect  the  sunshine 
with  an  added  warmth  and  lustre.  On  the 
moss,  ber.eath  the  branches,  lie  the  ripe 
brown  fruit.  Children  gather  some,  peel- 
ing off  the  outer  hv.Ji  to  eat  the  oily  kernel 
within.  Wood  pigeon  strut  l:eneath  the 
trees,  filling  their  crops  with  the  nutritious 
food.  Nuthatches  -those  pretty,  wood- 
pecker-like birds — take  the  masts  one  by 
one  to  some  ere  vice  in  a  l.^ech  trunk,  or 
even  to  a  distant  oak  or  elm,  whose  rugged 
bark  offers  more  cracks  and  crannies  than 
that  of  the  leech.  Here,  after  carefuUv 
adjusting  the  nut,  the  bird  splits  open  the 
husk  with  its  powerful  l)eak,.  and  feasts 
upon  the  contents.  Some  of  the  masts — 
those  which  are  appropriated  by  stjuirrels 
and  dormice,  for  instance — are  hidden 
away  in  holes  under  t'he  ground,  and  l>e- 
cause  of  the  death  or  forget  fulness  of 
their  owners  are  left  to  sprout  and  grow  at 
the  approach  of  spring.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  the  fruit  of  the  beedi  is  a>nsumed  by 
the  furred  and  feathered  forest  davellers, 
and  perhaps  not  more  than  one  in  a  thou- 
sand masts  germinates.  This  fact  doubt- 
less supplies  a  reason  for  the  vast- 
ness  o(  the  crop  which  each  tree  pro- 
duces. 

Compared  with  the  vast  multitude  of  liv- 
ing creatures  which  find  IxDard  and  lodg- 
ing amongst  the  boughs  of  the  oak,  the 
tenants  of  the  beech  are  few.  As  a  nest- 
ing site,  the  tree  is  by  no  means  a  favour- 
ite among  birds;  although  in  localities 
wliere  other  trees  are  scarce,  rook/;  will  of>n- 
struct  their  aerir!  cities  among  the  branches 
of  the  I  eech.  On  the  Oxford  road,  be- 
tween Pangbourne  and  Goring,  there  is — 
or  used  to  be — a  rookery  wi:h  several  score 
of  nests,  all  built  in  beech  trees.  Again, 
no  Britir'i  butterfly  is  asso('iate<l.  either  as 
a  caterp'llar  or  as  a  perfect  insert,  with 
the  l>eerh;  but,  on  turning  to  the  moths, 
we  find  that  a  score  or  more  of  species 


feed  upon  the  leaves  of  Fagus  sylvaiicui 
Of  '^hese,  the  lobster  moth  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  very  rare  insect,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  been  found  by  thou- 
sands in  beech  woods  in  the  Upper  Thames 
Valley.  The  moth  iti^elf  has  soft  grey 
wings,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  discover  when 
at  rest  upon  a  tree  trunk.  The  caterpil- 
lar Is  a  most  weird  looking  object.  In- 
deed, its  aspect  is  thought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently terrifying  tj  scare  away  insect-eat- 
ing birds  inteit  u])on  making  a  meal.  Some 
have  traced  a  resemblance  txjiween  this 
caterpillar  and  a  lobster — hence  the  name 
of  the  moth.  But,  to  be  perfectly  frank, 
the  creature  resembles  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  save  its  own  brother.  It  is  simply 
a  hud<lle(i  mass  of  absurdly-twisted  bro^vn 
legs. 

Beech  woods  al)Ound  in  fungi  of  all 
kinds.  Some  of  these  are  strange,  others 
are  beautiful,  while  still  f^-thers — both  in 
ai)pea ranee  and  odour -are  extremely  re- 
pulsive. The  esculent  truffle,  which  grows 
a  few  inches  l)elow  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  is  said  to  occur  in  l>eech  woo<ls, 
although  it  undoubte^lly  favours  those  of 
oak  and  chestnut ;  whilst  the  Uydnum 
coralloidcs,  whVh  is  perhaps  the  most 
lovely  of  all  fungi,  being  "  like  a  tuft  of 
white,  feathery  coral,"  is  found  growing 
about  t he  trun ks  oi  beeches.  One cu r  ous  lit- 
tle land  .snail  which  occurs  in  beech  woods 
Ls  interesting  on  aiTount  of  the  remarkable 
resemblance  of  its  shell  to  the  claw-like 
buds  oF  the  tree.  In  siize.  colour.  an<l  form 
it  is  a  perfe;*t  mimic,  often  deceiving  the 
eves  of  naturalists. 

Green  hee:"h  timl)er  is  exceed  inglv 
heavy,  but  when  thoroughly  seasone<l  it  be- 
a)mes  light,  very  hard,  and  clr)se  grained. 
The  wood  is  easily  worked,  and  is  put  to  a 
variety  of  uses,  such  as  the  manufacture 
of  cheap  furniture,  tool  handles,  etc.  It 
will  moreover,  burn  well  ;  but  for  this  use 
the  green  timber  is  preferable  to  the  per- 
fectly dry,  as  the  percentage  of  heat  ob- 
tained is  far  greater.  For  toughness  and 
endurance  the  timber  of  the  oak  is  immea- 
surably superior  to  that  of  the  l>eech,  which 
is  comparatively  brittle,  and  apt  to  decay. 


(A/r.  Edward  BentutVs  usual  coutrihution  on  "  The  Passing  Hour  *'  is  unavoidably 
Qfniitcd  this  month,) 
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THE    WIERTZ    MUSEUM    AND    ITS    ORIGINATOR. 


By  MARK   PERUGINI 


THE  Wiertz  Museum  of  Brussels  at  once 
confirms  and  asserts  dts  reputation  for 
eccentricity  by  existing  not  in  the  Rue 
Wiertz  as  one  might  reasonably  expect, 
but  in  another — the  Rue  Vautien  ^True, 
the  Rue  Vautier  is  but  an  offsfnoot  from 
the  foriper ;  but  this  fact  does  not  make  it 
much  less  puzzling  for  a  stranger  to  Brus- 
sels when  he  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  this 
Vatican  of  eccentricity.  \ 

The  museum  was  built  in  1850  by  and^t 
the  cost  of  the  Belgian  Government,  by 
whom  it  was  presented  to  .the  artist  on  the 
condition  that  ihe  should  thencefortlii.   as 


work;  for,  as  he  said  with  eccentric 
modesty :  *'  I  cannot  sell  my  picture, 
because  to-morrow  I  may  find  something 
to  correct  in  it."  In  this  remark  we  have 
a  silgn  of  the  man's  ihumility  towards  the 
ideal  he  set  before  him,  which  is  all  the 
more  bewildering  by  contrast  with  his 
arrogance  of  opinion  in  every  other  direc- 
tion. But  theni,  in  a  manner,  though  he 
was  humble  before  his  ideal,  that  ideal 
itself  was  partly,  if  not  entirely,  afflicted 
with  the  disease  of  arrogance. 

Whichever  way  considered,  Wiertz  was  a 
living  paradox;  a  curioib^y  well-balanced 


the  catalogue  tells  us,  "  give  his  works  for    J^lend  of  opposites :  yet  a  more  unbalanced 


ever  to  Belgium,  to  remain  on  the 'walls  of 
the  building  where  they  are  now,  on  free 
exhibitign  to  *th€^nd  of  time."  This 
catalogue — an  English  one  by  Ouida, 
Wirt  Sikes,  and  many  other  hands — is 
interesting.  There  will  be  occas-'on  to 
refer  to  it  again. 

With  the  outside  of  the  museum  we 
have  not  now  to  do.  It  is  an  5,vy -cove red 
building  of  somewhat  austere  hut  peaceful 
aispeot ;  an  incongruity  in  brick — designed 
by  Wiertz  in  imitation  of  a  ruined  temple 
of  Paestum.  It  was  one  result  of  the 
furore  aroused  by  Wiertz's  painting  of 
''  The  Triumph  of  Christ  "—decidedly  one 
of  his  strongest  and,  for  him,  most  beauti- 
ful pictures.  He  had  been  offered  for  this 
some  twelve  thousand  pounds,  but  refused 
the  offer  that  he  might  retaiin  a  lien  on  his 
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mind  would  be  iiard  to  find  in  the  whole 
gallery  of  perversity.  He  was  certainly 
**  made  up  of  mean  and  great,  of  foul  and 
fair";  but  this  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
making  of  genius.  Amid  all  his  wild- 
ness,  hov/ever,  in  one  thing  he  was  con- 
sistently sane.  It  was  the  life-long  creed 
of  Wiertz  that  an  artist  cannot  serve  two 
masters :  and  he  repudiated  Mammon. 
For  this  is  he  most  to  be  admired ;  not 
(becauHe  he  would  not  sell  his  work,  but 
because  he  would  not  work  solely  for 
money :  appropriately  to  which  the  cata- 
logue attributes  to  him  a  saying  over  which 
it  gloats  a  little.  Tine  dominant  tone  of 
this  catalogue,  by  the  way,  is  unrestrained 
and  indiscreet  adoration ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  is  comparatively  temperatej,  and 
says  of  the  artist :  "  Tempting  offers  were 


^^-<L 
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made  to  him  to  jiaitit  fur  mone\,  but  he 
would  not.  To  one  connoisseur,  who 
offsred  him  a  large  sum  for  one  of  !iis 
sluiiies,  WJertz  made  a  reply  worthy  to  live 
among  the  ceiehrattd  speeches  of  genius. 
'Keep  your  g'lhi,'  he  sakl,  'u  is  lh<.-  niur- 


tion.  To  reject  honourable  tribiKe  w'rtli 
scorn  is  hardly  the  action  expected  fnm 
one  who  strives  after  any  beautiful  ideal; 
courtesy  is  more  usual.  And  to  discour- 
age such  practical  adrairaiion.  too,  is  fj 
have  an  ill  effect  ujion  the  ardour  of  nAtt 


derer  of  art.'  One  hardly  knows  ad  wlu'di 
vo  uatvel  the  more — the  kindly  raahness 
of  tbe  connoisseur  in  offering  a  large  sunv 
or  the  queer  ta^Ie  WierW  showed  in  mak- 
ing duch  a  remark  to  i-ne  who  sought  to 
show  his  admiration  in  (he  kindest  way,  if 
mrt.  indeed,  ihe  sole  w.iy  [Kisiiible  for  any 
we.ihhv  ferson,  artiMic  only  in  apprecJa- 


Houlcl-lx-  jjalrons.  Appreciation  of  such 
.sort  lias  ever  been  loo  rare  in  this  world. 
and  should  rather  be  encouraged  ihan 
denied.  But  denial  was  Wieriz's  own 
peculiar  cuiSom — denial  either  of  himself 
in  the  cause  of  his  an.  or  of  (he  opinioru 
of  everynne  e'*e  who  offered  him  any  op- 
position.      He  was  not  above  the  psui 
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INTEHIOa   OF   THE  WIERTZ    MUSEUM. 


of  occasional  ' 

"  jiot-binlers"    for  tb(;    bari; 

flR-  sm.iigU    lii  and  , 

neoes^ilics     uf 

life;    but— lit-    glorwd    in 

of  bit^raj.in    ar;  ib> 

poverty.     And 

thouyl',  undi>ul>iedly,  il  was 

-alter     ^/.^.l     in.... 

well  ttitliiii  '"lis 

[KWL-r  t'l  liave  ;iUain.:d  cim- 

hiirdsliiji  in  Antiverj 

sidtinibli;    forii 

iiie   bv    Ills    efforts   lie   pre- 

:inil   Hliile  diere    be| 

f«rred  a  [innid 

..   !i<;r.'.ii-   in.lciK^ndanr.1,  and 

olosial    wurk   "  P;itr 

refused  to  will  'Ids  jiii'turfs ;  a  practice 
which  niiglit,  with  obviuus  advantages  be 
encouraged  among  certain  <if  <nir  acad-mi- 

Tlie  actual  birth-place  of  nien  <)f  (;cnius 
is  often  enough  a  matter  for  dispu.e. 
Tfte  greater  the  genius,  the  greater  the  dis- 
cission amongst  covetous  ix-fiplcs  of  jkis- 
terity. 

"Seven  ancient  cities  strove  for  Homers 
birth":  and  Dante  and  Camo;ns  in  some 
degree  have  given  rise  to  kindreil  fanion. 
After  all  is  said,  it  matters  liitl,^  from 
which  of  ni.inv  land*  or  nation*  a  geniu'< 
has  arisen.  For  a  while  he  was  manifest 
to  men;  ami  th.it  is  .ill  «e  nt-«i  studv-  - 
save  his  work. 

In  the  case  of  Anloine  Wierl/.  howcv-.r, 
there  is  no  question  of  dispute.  He  was 
bom  at  Dinant  on  the  Meiisa  on  February 
3jnd,  iSo6.     The  only  othsr  dates  w'aich 


ihiil   tlic    focus 

;„6:  In  ,83= 
and  infinite 
ent  to  Rome, 
I  finished  his 
In  1858  the 
"Patroclus,"  having  ar-lii;ved  succe.w  in 
Belgium,  was  exi'iil/ited  in  Paris  and.  large 
as  it  i-s  pas.sed  almo.^l  unnotined.  In  1840 
he  competL-d  for  ami  won  a  prize  offered 
by  the  City  of  Antwerp  for  the  best 
etilogium  of  Reubens.  He  wrote  as 
well  as  jiaint.-d :  and  bis  writing  was 
strong,  assertive,  vindiciive,  and  denuncia- 
tory. In  1848,  having  suffered  the  griev- 
ou.i  loss  of  his  mother,  to  whnm  he  was 
devotedlv  attached,  he  .'«ttlcd  at  Brussels, 
and  in  1850.  as  aforrsald,  was  installed  in 
hij  huge  .siudio  under  Gi)vernine;it  patron- 
age. He  dirr.l.  with  the  rc.vjrd  of  fifty- 
iiin.;  etiergetir  vears,  on  June  18th.  18C5— 
ihi-  fif.ierh  a:t'r'versarv  .,F  the  Battle  of 
Wa.erl,..,.     He   nev^-r    married,    but    aim- 

after     laborious    dieinica;     research,     his 
method  of  fetnttire  mate. 

Antoine  Wierlz  was  ihfi  son  of  a  tailor 
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whose  ambitious,  but  unrealised,  dreams  of 
martial  glory  fired  the  artist  with  an  over- 
whelming desire  io  outshine  all  hitherto 
existing  splendours  of  the  firmament  of  art. 
It  was  not  ambition  which  determined 
Antoine's  career,,  but  it  wa3  almost  entirely 
by  force  of  ambkion  that  he  won  a  position 
ot  any  distinction  in  art.  He  was  not  a 
genius  of  the  highei-t  type,  and  hardly 
rivalled,  if  he  ever  approached  the 
masters  whom  he  sought  to  vanquish — 
Michael  Angelo.  Raphael,  or  even  Rubens. 
Genius  he  had  to  some  extent,,  but  the 
arrogance  of  the  man's  ambition  defeated 
the  perfect  blossoming  of  his  art.  and  for 
each  triumphant  effort  he  also  (nad  to  pay 
•heavily  in  trivial  failure.  As  a  man  he 
was  a  being  to  marvel  at  for  his  force  of 
character  and  heroic  self-sacrifice  ;  but  as 
an  artist,  his  desire  to  astound  simply 
ruined  most  of  his  art.  and  it  is  almost 
throughout  tainted  by  aggiress'ive  self -as- 
sert ion. 

In  considering  the  paintings  in  the 
Wiertz  Museum  it  strikes  one  forciblv  that 
the  main  reason  for  the  artist's  existence — 
apart  of  anirse;  from  parental  responsi- 
bility— was  that  he  should  ^stand  as  model 
of  a  paradox,  to  wit — the  triviality  of  the 
colossal ;  for  much  of  his  work  defeats 
itself  bv  its  verv  size.  Nature  alwavs  am- 
trives  to  find  ^j)ace  for  her  largest  effects 
and  to  show  their  glories  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. But  there  is  a  p.y.nt,  hard  if  not 
actually  impossible  to  defiiie.  when  hmnan 
effort,  in  seeking  to  a)nvey  tlie  idea  of  vast- 
ness  by  working  over  a  large  .surface,  falls 
not  merelv  to  convev  tliat  siMise  of  vast- 
ness,  but  actually  produces  only  an  anti- 
climax, and  either  wearies  or  induces  con- 
tempt and  laughter.  In  paindng.  thi^s  is 
peculiarly  so;  one  always  in  such  cases  .sees 
tihe  frame.  However  it  may  be  with 
others,  thc^e  pio:ures  ])lease  me  mo.st 
wh'ich  make  me  forget  the  frame.  And 
surely  the  artist's  ])uri)(>-e  is  to  attune  a 
human  soul  to  the  infinite  r-ather  than  to 
force  it  to  recos^ni.se  limits.  But  with  tlie 
work  of  Wiertz.  except  in  a  few  instances, 
the  case  is  quite  otherwise ;  and.  for  the 
most  part  his  pictures  are  colossal,  or 
eccentric,  or  merelv  trivial ;  or  vet  a  subtle 
compound  of  all  three  irritating  qualities. 

As  you  enter  the  gallery  the  picture  of 
"Patroclus'*  confromts  vou.     The   canvas 


measures  some  30  by  20  feet.  It  shows  tije 
Greeks  and  Trojan-s  fighting  furiously  for 
the  pallid  body  of  the  fallen  heip; — ^figiit- 
ing  as  they  have  fought  all  one^hijr ;  anA 
if  the  painting  were  nothing  eli^i,  at  is  in- 
teresting as  a  study  of  all  tones  of  Bea^, 
from  the  deep  ones  of  hot  and  hmty  UCe, 
to  the  purer,  paler  ones  of  flatxi#,  ^eaith. 
The  colour  is  over  hot  in  plaijss,  but  the 
dramatic  feeling  is  immense,  and  you  seegi 
to  hear  the  clash  of  strife,,  and  the  hoai 
cries,  and  the  slipping  limbs,  and  the  qui 
breathing  of  the  group  of  menj.  all  stniggl-^ 
ing,  all  living — ^save  one.     The  contrast  is. 
not    aggressive  or    too  suddenf.    aiKi,  it  is 
effective.     There  is  in  this,  as  in  the  "Re- 
volt   of    Hell"    and    the    "Triumph    of- 
Christ,"  something  gigantically  orchestral ; 
and  one  turns  again  and  again  from  the 
many  instances  of  maudlin  pathetic,  would- 
be   humourous,    sickly   poetic,    and    down 
ri^ght  morbid — with  all  of  which  the  walls 
alxnind — back  to  these  three  pictures  as  to 
things  full  of  infectious  fire  and  strength. 
Now  there  is  but  one  way  of  considering 
a  great  artist — and  Wiertz  is  reputed  such 
— namelvi.  as  an  artist.     His  life  as  a  man 
matters  not  in  the  least.     Simply  by  his 
efforts  to  bn  so  he  announces  to  the  world 
his    intention   of   showing   that  he  is,  or 
intends  to  become — an  artist ;  and  so  his 
achievements  are  to  be  judged,,  and  ap- 
plauded or  a)ndemned'.  solely  as  art — not 
as  biography.       .But  Wiertz  reeks  of  bio- 
graphy— just  as  Antwerp  reeks  of  Rubens. 
Not,  mark  you,  biography  of  exterior  inci- 
deni:,  but  of  what  may  be  called  intellec- 
tual  incident,  of  the  man's  own  assertive 
opinions.       Somewhere  in  his  waitings  he 
says  :   "  JCn   dej^it  des  passioas  haineu.ses, 
parlez;   en  depit  des  nullites,  des  impuis- 
sants.  parlez,  parlez.       Dites  ce  que  vous 
ont  api)ris  vos  etudes,  ce  que  vous  inspirent 
vos  convictions."       And  this  he  did.     He 
spoke  violently   any   and  every  conviction 
by  wliich  he  was  possessed  ;  and  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  mere  force  and 
extent  of  utterance  would  prove  his  great- 
ness as  an  artist,  -he  spoke  only  too  often 
*'  des  nullites.  des  impui.ssants."      His  con- 
victions were  strong  enough  to  have  made 
him  in  .s<;)me  former  time  an  exemplary  re- 
ligious martyr,     l^ut  in  the  very  conviction 
that  all  insj)iration  was  equally  worthy,  he 
f<')iled  his  aim  of  impressing  and  de.scended 
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"  Patro 

It    i 


time   after   lime    10   paltry  expressions  of 
trivial  themes. 

The  curious  catalogue  classifies  his  work 
into  "Antique  Subjects,'  "Biblical  Sub- 
jects," "Modem  SubjecU;  Dramatic  and 
Satirical,"  and  "Genre  Subjects."  Under 
the  first  head 
comes,  of 

course,  t  h  e 
"Patroclus"  al- 
ready men- 
tioned. But 
"Vn  Grand  de 

otherwise  Poly- 
lihemus — is  a 
work  of  merit 
verv  different 
fr(^  that  of 
tlie 
clus.' 

painted  i  n 

Wiertz's  own 
peculiar 
merhod  o  f 
•'peiniure 
mate."  and 
eeen  closely, 
has  the  ap|>ear- 
anoe  of  coarse 
tapes£ry.  inco- 
herent   in    de- 

from  a  Iritle 
<f  stance  it  di«s 
not  look  more 
beautiful  j  and 
one  can  only 
wonder  why 
was  all  this 
can\-as  tieces- 
6a ry  to  consey 
an  artist's  idea 
of  a  gan:. 
Why  paint  a 
naitural  gro< 
tesiiue  —  life 
size?  HIake 
limits     to     uh-. 


paintings  which,  for  giant  conception  and 
execution,  should  outdo  all  ihe  greatest  of 
his  previous  efforts,  he  would  likely  enougii 
have  ended  his  days  in  a  madhoiue,  raginj; 
or  sighing  because  he  had  not  got  the  sky 
itself  for  a  canvas.  For  his  mania  was 
in  the  direction 


ONE    StCOND    - 


able 


huge  strength  and  fierce  e  mo  I  on 
to  bold  one  en;hralle<i  .ind  • 
awed.  Wiert7.  however,  (.;i!v  linn-..  I 
he  lived  long  er-i.unh  1..  naliv.-  his  1 
ambition  and  fill  a  studio  three  times 
aize  of  that  .'le  habitually  worked  in. 


■   Jion 


of     expansron- 

msgatomania. 

Of 

a  no:  her 

aoi|ue 

subject, 

"  The  ¥ 

'orge  of 

Vulcaji. 

"      the 

catalog  I 

le      re- 

marks  : 

"We 

are 

struck 

perior  beauty 
of  this  su- 
premely grace- 
ful picture," 
and  fin'shes  s. 
.s^ioR  deacrip- 
lion  with, 

"But  words  are 
useless  here. 
Bcfore  such  a 
jVcsure  one  can 
but     l("jk.    and 

joy  it !"  This 
is  misleading. 
There  is,  per- 
hap-i.  a  li«le 
grace      in     the 


but 


the 


garised. 

anifi- 

cial.      ar»d      in 

some 

unac- 

countable    way 

sugges:! 

i        the 

Kariv 

Vicjor- 

inn   Erj 

1.    The 

Id     the 

.-..l.nir 

wlrrl,    i,A 
Tilt;    .-I 


iiig.  in  .1  .slovciiiv  and  hasi>  way.  ti>  wrap 
ilicir  clutiici  alx)'jl  them.  One  old  satyr 
half  out  of  water  endeavours  to  draw  some 
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1,1 «  ny 

'Ira|»':r) 

tr-m  s..me  fair 

maid  wh'j 

si.-ems 

ci-iU  to 

my:  'C,  away. 

l>a'!  roan." 

liut    t 

w    fltsli 

(if    the  young 

j'Jy  U  the 

O.lour 

of  l.righ 

salmm.  an'l 

wt  of  the 

*a;>r 

a5  a  l..l.*ter.     1 

iie  fjne  of 

III.:    ■ 

ling     is 

vicio-jf,  .'.nii  :he   wlioie  is 

a  w!o 

r  .li*"<,r'i 

wtlhtiUt  Ii-Jm:.. 

rc.v»Iu:ion 

inu,  1 

irmcnv. 

Of  this  tiie  ca 

.il-i'^ue  in- 

ontin 

:n;!v  srl^.s 

"This  is  3   V= 

y  i.«m  of 

tlift  f). 

,1.  ;■  m-'rc 

r.;,-.l  n.x  1  ^:  .sa 

i'l.  ■     [f  a 

fcwrist.  .■-,|.;i,r, 

i;:v.;r  h";:!  i.n  : 

nv  h-:-il;h\ 

fl4..^.. 

..-[^,.T> 

su.-;i  i-  nn>  1  .^• 

;'l-ii:  m..r- 

Afii/^nf!  llut  Itil.lir.il  ,i.l.j..-.-s  -Iv  '■  Rrv-:!' 
t,{  H-:i;  "  ^o  I.V  .lo  fH.--  ^  i*  r>y.i\U  tcrrifi'-. 
Tlw  fi.rP'i;  niov:-:i»;ril  oi  ::..:  an^.-',  warrint; 
in  m-'l  spacy.  an.I  rli..-  f-.r.-.f  tt'rli  whc'.i  ihc 
1^1*  fAll  watnxmttf'itirK  -<>iw  fetls.  tm. 
diat  they  mi([hi  fall  f'lt  ever  without  slrik- 
iflg  aolitl  tubeianoF.  Dut  "  Happy  Times," 
oh,  Happy  TimcN  !  ami  tlie  "  Kducati 
of  the  Virgin  "--ilie  ferlilein-s*  of  both 
pitiable  in  one  who  ji-iitncil  th-  "  I'ati 


c'.ui."  Ti:ey  had  no  need  of  like  strengcih 
i:  ii  rnie,  but  they  utterly  lack  poecn. 
"  Tiie  Beicon  of  Golgocha."  in  the  deteit- 
al)Ie  "*  pditlare  male  "  is  madness  incoher- 
ently expressed.  Orderly  expcessioo  (rf 
mail:;cjj  is  genliu.  or  akin  to  it;  but  tfaii 
ij  nc;;her.  '■  The  EntcaalKitj-M."  a  tr*-pt!dL 
is  amaiingly  Hke  Blaks.  The  left  winf 
shows  "  the  Anj^l  of  Darkness "' ;  the  rigte 
— Kve.  The  cune  of  scum  upon  the  lipi 
of  the  :in;;!:l  .in<l  the  niale\x>Ience  of  the 
e>;a  jrc  a'imirabic;  and  curious,  tott  the 
irxprc^'iinn  '.f  new  bom,  timid  sensuality  aa 
:iic  f.ii-^  of  Kve.  This  Eve  might  baie 
l>™n  .IraHn  from  one  of  Blake'.s  chief 
ryii>;'s,  y\i.-\\  as  "  VaJa."  She  is  nosninpta- 
OU.-I.    full-b'oMled    Rubens'    type,     bat   ii 

Siira.    gTJl«ful,     vi^-jff'iv        uie; 

purely  imagin.-iiiv -  1  nr.  .\~  n;..« 
ni  the  same  subjeT  nauK  unf<jrtw 
since  i"i>nic.iip(>ran  rwimU  I>>   : 
wom]rou&  few. 

As  high  as  tlie  ■"  I'ain^Jui  "  i 


A  roSNER  OF   I.ELL. 


his  olher  efforts  among  antique  subjects,  so 
ii  the  ■■  Triumph  of  Christ "  above  all  the 
religious  paintings  both  in  conception  and 
merit.  Tiiis  is  no  ailosaal  triviality.  One 
gets  a  sudden  glimpse  of  the  ('ast  ttiirld  of 
vision  shown  forth  by  the  artist  winh  a 
superb  forcCj  a  loftiness  and  grandeur  of 
design  and  execution  that  nini^uer  tlie  un- 
reality of  vision  and  draw  one  out  to  the 
majestic  infinite  as  to  a  thing  of  \vho*e 
realilv  and  beauty  we  are  assured.  Rut  of 
the  "  Mudem  Su]>j(jcts — Dnun.itic  and 
Satirical."  the  Dramatic  are  for  the  most 
part  revoltijig  and  vulgarised  melodrama; 
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overwrought,  nc'ver  having  in  life  witnessed 
such  a  situation;  Out  it  nevertheles 
veys  a  feeling  of  faUity.     It  is  horrible: 
it  is  wthat  some  might,  unthinkingly,  call 
realistic;  but  too  evidently  there  is  a  vuU   ■ 
gar;   wanton    horror  about  th«    work  that    1 
robs    it    of    elTei't ;  .and   you    shrug  your 
shoulderj,    and   smile  irather    than    weep. 
Th.;   latter    picture,    "Hunger,    Madness. 
Crime,"    is    described   thus:    "A  mother 
driven  lo  insanity  by  hunger  has  dcatroyed    , 
her  child  with  a  view  to  actual  cannibalism. 
The  anist  has  shrunk  from  no  circum.it a ttcs   ' 
of  terror,"     This  is  not  art.  Mary.,  daugh- 


li'H    OF   CIIHIST. 


while  the  Satiric  are  either  coarse  or 
feeble  parodies  of  satire.  Satire  demands 
or  implies  the  existence  of  a  very  fine  sense 
of  subtle  humour;  but  of  humour,  in  its 
true  sense,  Wiertz  was  absolutely  Jeficlenl. 
He  took  himself  too  seriouslv. 

"The  Burnt  Child."  aiid  "Hungor, 
Madness,  Crime,"  are  classed  as  dramatic. 
The  former  u  oj>en  to  the  general  ga)i«. 
ami  shows  dw  frenzy  of  ml'mgled  griet  ;iml 
horror  of  a  poor  mother  who  rfturns  in  her 
home  to  find  her  child,  whioh  she  had  left 
in  a  cradle  by  the  fireside.  Inimt  tu  death. 
"  She  is  seen  just  having  snatched  the  little 
!wdy  from  the  flames,  and  examining  with 
stupor  its  dreadful  injuries."  One  caiinot 
•Weil  declare  that  the  thing  is  impoasible  or 


ter  of    Elcazar,   when  Jerusalem   was  be- 
sieged, wt-nt  mad  in  the  same  ivay.     But  j 
here  tlie  case  is  different ;  there  is  no 
dence  of  dire  need:  and  in  any  case  such   ' 
a  subject  is  too  repulsii'f^,  ioo  ignoble  for 
any  anist  to  paint  and  not  thereby  degrade 
hiimsclf  and  his  an.     This,  toge:her  with   1 
one  or  two  others,  is  shut  off  from  the  resc  j 
of  the  gallery  by  wiXKlen  screen^  "  and  can   | 
only   be  seen  llinriigb  a  small   aperture.  , 
contrivance  iiitemied  by   the  artist  to  give   I 
greater   vividness  to  hh   productions,  and  ] 
which  leaves  die  visitors  at  liberty  to 
ihera  or  leave  them,  as  he  thinks  fit"- 
the  guide  bcxAt  says  with  reckless  pleon- 
asm. T(ie  device  is  childish  in  the  extreme, 
and  gives  n.j  jja.rticular  vividness  to  pro- 
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ductions  which  the  visitor  Uiually  wishes  hands,  are  seen  protruding  from  an  aper- 

he  had  left  rather  than  been  at  liberty  to  lure  forced  in  the  miserable  parish  ca&i\ 

see.  and  around  are  all  the  sombre  paraphei- 

Another     cheerful     little     work     which  tiaJia  of  the  charnel -'house. 


HUMAN    POWER  HAS    NO  LIMIT. 


strives  to  heighten  its  "  vividness  "  by  this 
strange  device  is  "L'inhumation  pre- 
dpit6,"  and  depicts  the  joy  of  a  man  who 
discovers  that  h;  lias  been  buried  alive. 
He  is  supposed  tj  have  died  from  cholera. 
The    horror- stru'jk    face,    the    aifenualcd 


Wierlz  p;t-,-iched  against  the  honors  ( 
"iiter.iture"    in   paint;    against   painHnj 
that   seek    to    tell     a    tale    or     point 
mjral.       In  this,  also,  he  was  not  a!wa.^ 
onsisient,,    though  it  is   so  good  a.  t 
"Tiie  Romance  Reader"  is  =v  picPae  ofl 
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nude  girl  lying  on  a  couch  and  reading 
spiced  romaiices,  while  at  her  bedside 
istands,  invisibly  a  horned  sataa  "  whow 
influence  has  created  these  romances,  and 
whom  their  influenoe  has  drawn  near." 
Thia  of  course,  is  intended  as  a  chaste 
warning  against  the  wickedness  of  inunoral 
literature.  The  feebleness  of  style,  the 
unpleasant  suggest iveness,  and  the  absurd 
peep-hole  device  all  offer  a  perfect  foil  to 
any  moral  intended,  and  are  testimony  aj 
lo  the  depths  of  banality  to  which  this 
artist  could  descend. 

"  Thoughts  and  Visions  of  a  Severed 
Head,"  a  tryptich,  is  another  charming 
liltU  pleasantry  representing  a  human 
being's  sensations  for  the  first  three 
minutes  after  decapitation.  Wiertz  was  not 
drawing  upon  personal  experiences  when 
he  painted  this.  It  is  simply  meant  for  an 
attack  upon  the  system  of  capital  punish- 
ment, and  is  an  ill-written  pamphlet  in 
paint.  "  The  Suicr.de,"  "  The  Orphans," 
and  a  "Scene  in  Hell"  are  all  equally 
cheerful.  In  the  last,  Napoleon^  as  the 
Genius  of  V'ar,  stands  outwardly  impas- 
sive amid  writhfog  flam^  while  a  grief- 
mad,  raging  mob  presses  on  him,  shrieking 
curses  and  brandishing  limbs  and  various 
portions  of  the  bodies  of  relatives  slain 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Napoleon  looks 
bored. 

The  so.called  "Genre  Pictures"  have 
for  the  most  part  nothing  about  them  in 


chaitacter  which  could  justify  sudi  a  classi- 
fication. The  greater  number  are  senti- 
mental studies  of  children),  and  of  unin- 
telligent looking  girls  in  various  stages  of 
dress  and  undress ;  feeble  in  execution  and 
queer  in  colour.  Of  Sculpture  the  Mus6e 
contains  practically  nothing  that  is 
finished.  There  are  two  groups  in  clay, 
"  The  Birth  of  the  Passions "  and 
"  Strife."  which  Wiertz  intended  ultimately 
to  work  out  in  gigantic  dimensions.  But 
they  are  distinctly  pleasing  as  they  are, 
and  have  a  freedom  and  grace  which 
wTJuld  probably  have  lost  in  effect  if 
worked  out  on  some  grotesque  scale. 

It  were  almost  needless  to  observe  that 
Wierlz  has  followers — even  many  follow- 
ers, perhaps.  Copies  of  his  works  are 
made — and,  it  is  to  be  imagined',  sold — by 
fen-ent  students.  But  much  of  his  work 
■has  just  that  kind  of  vicious  influence 
which  infallibly  attracts  the  soul  of 
Medio3rit)-.  so  that  Mediocrity  'becomes  a 
reciless  and  whole-hearted  devotee  havirig 
no  worship  for  the  nobler  works  of  far 
greater  men.  It  has  that  specious  pwver 
which  inspires  vain  si^udents  with  the  un- 
hallowed doctrne  of  egotistic  force,  and 
arouses  with'n  them  the  demon  of  jealous 
panisanship.  To  some  this  in  itself  would 
appear  to  be  a  proof  of  the  genius  of  the 
artist;  but  should  it  not  rather  be  taken 
as  one  more  proof  of  the  occasional  indis- 
cretion of  fevered  and  uncrilical  disciples? 


iPHILTIlLVOKS"RtDE 


By  A.    O.  VAUGHAN 


I    llluil..t.d  LyBeirtawQalot 


[/'hil  Treroi;  a  Captain  0/  llorit  m  Ike  Royal  Aniiy  duriiin  Iht  Cit-ii  Warn,  hting  ordtred 
lo  tapturt:  a  meMiKJe  J'roiA  Iht  FatiiaiH'Ht  to  Lord  Fair/ax.  rdaita  hla  advenlHrex 
»Afirei«.     Ih  (he  tiro  prtciliiig  tjaMxlft  kt  hai  lold  hour  tiro  fair  ladies  playtd  a  trick 

v/iOH   him,   ami  hair,   hy  a  rienr  I'lim.   he  got  ;j(WF«fiou  0/  the  niesmigf.} 


I    POINT   OF  HONOUR. 


if    i 


'  pOME,  Phil,  be  not  so  lung  i'  ihe 
\^  ligh'.'ng  o'  that  [lipe,'  spoke  Red 
Ned  imi»aliently.  as  Cromplon  held  the 
glowing  sloiv-inalch  to  Trevor's  pipe  till 
the  face  of  the  latter  disappeared  in  the 
cloud  of  the  first  few  vigorous  pulls.  "  Or 
art  thou  hovering  at  h;iving  lo  tell  the  tale 
of  some  new  jest  played  on  thee  by  Mis- 
tress Isabel?  I-'aith  !  she  shall  be  my  toast 
for  the  next  nine  days  if  thou  art." 

"Then  thou'lt  find  some  other  toast  or 
be  without  one,  this  time,"  retorted  Trevor, 
rhucklingly.  "  It's  on  nu  trick  but  on  a 
point  of  honour  that  I'm  hovering,  if 
hovering  I  am  indeed.  But  ye  shall  hear 
the  tale  on't.  and  then,  egad  !  we'll  sit  on't 
in  court-martial  and  try  the  point  of  honour 
out.  I  have  not  asked  Prince  Rupert  what 
he  tliought  on't.  He  might  ha'  said  it  was 
well  done,  or  be  might  ha'  damned  and 
doomed  Loth  it  and  nif  logether.  Safest 
was  m  saj  naui,'hl,  su  naught  i  saiil.  Hut 
heaike.i  ye. 

"Think  o'  me  vonder  ihen.  striding  out 
over  the  threshold  of  thai  upper  rfKim.  the 
captured  message  safe  stowed  in  my  cuff, 
the  naked  messenger  very  grateful  to  me 
ia  the  room  behind  the  dour  I  was  pulling 
to,  and  no  more  for  me  to  do  now  Imt  get 


safely  out  of  the  town,  and  there  would  be 
another  good  service  rendered  to  His 
Majesty.  I  make  small  doubt  there  was  a 
shine  in  my  eye  as  I  thought  what  a  rare 
servant  the  King  had  in  me. 

"Then  there  must  ha'  flashed  a  twinkle 
thro'  the  shine,  for  it  came  to  me  all  in 
the  next  stride  that  there  was  no  need  to 
wait  till  the  lad  should  ride  out  and  then 
t')  follow  him.  Whv  should  I  not  just 
mount  again,  and  in  all  quietness  ride 
back  ibe  way  1  bad  <  '  '^' 
ix>ra)  on  the  chains, 
would    make    no    Ixinei 


The    cor- 


He 


.vuuld 


of    letting 


belie* 


I 


m  the  return  before  the  rest 
of  the  Irouji,  so  that  I  could  let  my  tired 
horse  go  easy,  and  not  have  to  spur  him 
to  the  pace  of  the  better  horses.  Faith  ! 
the  thing  was  as  good  as  done. 

"  But  ever  at  the  lop  of  certainty  comes 
the  snare  of  .accident,  and.  presto !  a  man's 
no.se  i.s  rubber!  1*  the  dirt.  I  was  but  half- 
wav  dcmn  that  slair  when,  in  through  the 
doorway  li'^low.  stepjied  what  one  half  a 
glance  saw  for  a  young  gentlewoman  and 
the  other  half  proclaimed  for  Alistress 
l.sabel.-  Woe  me  now  if  she  should  prove 
no;  truly  gentle  blood  ! 

"  For  she  saw  me  as  quick  as  I  saw  her, 
and  all  in  a  gasp  she  knew  me.  Now  was 
the  mo.ueiil  for  her  lo  cry  my  name  and 
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call  the  street  upon  me  for  a.  spy.  But, 
na,  Instead  she  went  half  white  with  a 
catch  of  fear — for  me,  an'  it  please  ve,  no 
less.  'Sdeath  !  I  could  see  it  in  the  i|iiick 
glance  of  fright  that  went  right  and  left 
and  over  her  shoulder,  dreading  lest  any- 
one should  see  me;  for,  good 
heart,  she  never  thought  but  that 
everyone  else  must  know  me  for  a 
cavalier,  even  as  she  did.  Gad  ! 
gentlemen,  it  troubled  me  to  the 
fee  her  put  to  such  dis- 


"  I  shook  my  head  with  a  smile 
and  I  nodded  it  with  a  smile  too; 
anything  to  ease  her  mind  till  I 
could  get  down  near  enough  to 
whisper  that  all  was  well  if  she 
said  nothing.  And  at  my  voice 
and  my  smile — yea,  doubtless,  too, 
at  my  ruffling  strut— she  got  Ii;r 
blood  back  again,  ajid.  loo'  joii  I 
the  demurest  twinkle  that  ever  lit 
a  mischief's  eye  stole  into  her's  as 
she  gave  me  a  little  grave  cour- 
tesy ;  all  the  merry  roguery  of  last 
night's  jest  sPirring  her  veins,  till 
at  last  she  had  a  deail  of  ado  to  ^ 

k€ep  her  smile  from  breaking  into 
open  laughter.     Bones  o'  me  I    it 
was  all  that  I  could  do  to  keep  from  enter- 
ing siege  to  her  then  and  there. 

"  For  full  a  minute  «e  stood  so,  [  want- 
ing to  say  sometlitng  with  wit  in  it,  she 
from  top  to  toe  all  one  sly  enjoyment  of 
remembrance,  and  then  a  door  opened 
somewhere,  or  a  foot  sounded  behind  her, 
or  something  else  there  was  that  roused 
her  again,  and  at  that  she  lifted  her  head 
and  swept  on  past  me,  up  the  stair  to  some 
room  to  call  for  some  refreshment,  doubt- 
less. Marry  !  I  felt  sore  templed  to  tarry 
and  refresh  myself  likewise.  It  would  ha' 
been  a  rare  refreshment  to  me  to  sit  and 
chuckle  with  her  on  my  blood -an'- wounds 
attack  last  night,  and  my  great  chase  of  her 
pretended  sweetheart. 

"  Then  came  a  truer  temptation,  for 
half-way  up  the  stair  she  flashed  a  swift 
glance  back  at  me,  and  I  saw,  to  my  won- 
der, her  face  all  strained  with  fear  again, 
r  faith  !  I  lifted  a  foot  to  follow  and  com- 
fort her,  so  sweet  she  looked  and  so  piti- 
ful in  that  distress.  It  was  all  I  could  do 
to  remember  my  duty.  That's  the  worst 
o'  duty ;  it  always  comes  up  stifFejt  to  b* 


done  just  when  the  very  mine  o'  the  vorld 
U  at  your  hand  had  ye  but  time  to  taste  il. 
Misery  me  I  my  work  would  not  wait ;  I 
must  begone. 

"  But  this  life  is  so  short  that  Fortune 
must    crowd     her     hazards     one    on    top 


atreichfd  him  flat  inlh  the  i>avagc»l 
hioi,'." 

o'  the  other,  to  get  them  all  in  on 
some  of  us  that  she  can  never  leave 
alone.  Faith !  I  did  but  turn  from 
watching  sweet  Isabel  go  up  the  stair 
and,  \()o'  you  !  there  into  my  face  ran  the 
goggling  face  of  (he  knave  serving-man 
that  Wharton  had  scruffed  up  last  night,  to 
show  us  the  messenger's  room. 

"  He  had  his  helmet  in  his  hand,  for 
h'i  was  hurrying  in  to  overtake  his  mistress 
with  some  question  about  the  horses,  and 
so  she  did  nut  know  he  was  behind  her. 
But  he  had  been  as  far  i'  the  joke  last  night 
as  she;  he  should  ha'  been  as  ready  nmv 
to  grin  and  to  pass  on.  But  that  is  ever 
the  fault  of  servants  like  Wim,  they  have  no 
wit  at  a  ])inch.  This  one  was  as  dunce  as 
any.  He  knew  me  instanter;  pat  as  a 
beadle  on  a  parish  brat;  and  all  in  a 
breath  he  burst  out  on  me  for  a  spy.  '  This 
is  him  !  Here's  (he  captain  that  rum- 
maged Landon  last  night.  A  spy  !  A 
spy  ! '  njared  his  great  frog's  mouth. 
'Sblood  !  I  could  ha'  run  him  through  witii 
a  relish,  for  his  sillinete,  had  he  not  been 
her  servant. 
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"  I  stretched  him  flat  with  the  savagest 
blow  I  ever  landed  on  the  ear  of  any  man, 
laying  him  out  cold  as  a  wedge  for  the 
minute.  But  all  the  common  room  had 
heard,  and  out  it  flocked,  and  all  the 
kitchen,  too.  *  A  spy  !  Where  ?  Where  ? ' 
they  shouted. 

" '  Down  the  street !'  shouted  I,  as  if  I, 
too,  was  alight  with  excitement.  'After  him, 
while  I  run  and  tell  mv  master,'  and  as  thev 
flew  out  o*  the  door  in  front,  I  flew  out 
o'  the  one  i'  the  hack,  and  into  the  yard 
behind.  Swift  was  mv  one  word  and  the 
message  my  one  thought.  A  plan  came  to 
my  head  as  I  ran.  By  the  stable  was  a 
shed  full  of  horse  gear  of  all  sorts,  and 
on  the  far  wall,  behind  all  else,  hidden 
■by  a  lumber  of  wains  and  carts,  hung 
wrecks  of  outworn  harness,  stuff  that  would 
never  be  used  again.  Snatching  out  the 
paper  I  read  it  once,  twice,  and  again,  to 
make  sure,  and  then,  reaching  up  to  a 
dusty  old  horse  collar  on  a  peg,  slit  a  hole 
with  my  sword  between  the  leather  facing 
and  the  pad  of  it,  and  into  the  crack  I 
stuffed  the  paper.  It  would  be  a  queer 
cast  of  fortune  that  should  ever  bring  that 
to  light  again. 

**  Next,  to  slip  through  the  yard  door 
and  into  a  back  street  was  enough.  Though 
I  were  captured  now  I  could  not  be  con- 
nected with  that  message.  Neither  would 
that  message  ever  be  found.  Parliament 
nvght  sit  twirling  its  thumbs,  but  there 
would  be  three  full  days  spent  before  the 
loss  of  that  message  could  be  made  good, 
and  Fairfax  would  then  be  too  late  to 
stay  the  King  from  relieving  Hereford  of 
the  besieging  Scots.  Even  if  I  were 
caught  that  much  was  done  at  least ;  even 
if  I  were  shot  as  a  spy  that  would  not 
be  undone. 

"Yet  all  that  was  but  half  the  work  I 
had  to  do,  and  naught  was  done  while 
aught  remained  undone,  thought  I.  An' 
it  were  any  way  possible  I  must  still  get 
away  and  take  the  words  I  had  read  to 
Rupert,  Rupert  who  sent  me  and  who 
waited  for  the  message.  The  town  was  too 
small  and  too  openly  built  for  me  to  cherish 
any  great  hope  of  hiding  in  it  till  night, 
and  then  escaping  in  the  dark,  but  I  might 
still  try  the  trick  on  the  corporal  at  the 
chains  if  I  were  swift  before  the  din 
broadened.  Alack  !  I  was  no  sooner 
ccme  to  my  horse  than- Zwounds  !  there 


ht  stood,  shining  with  lazy  happiness; 
done  for  all  present  use.  Two  young 
imps,  that  wished  themselves  big  enough 
for  soldiers,  had  seen  one  horse  standing 
with  the  saddle  on  him  still,  whereas  the 
horses  of  the  strange  troop  had  been  un- 
saddled now  some  little  while.  To  do  a 
good  turn  to  the  absent  soldier  they  had 
unsaddled  his  horse — mine — and  com- 
pleted the  kindness  by  watering  him. 
Beelzebub  !  the  old  joskin  was  just  lifting 
a  dripping  muzzle  from  the  trough,  out  of 
which  he  had  filled  himself  full  as  a  tick. 
To  gallop  him  now  would  founder  him  in 
a  dozen  strides,  even  if  I  could  ha'  sad- 
dled him  in  time. 

"  For  even  while  I  stood  looking  at  my 
useless  horse,  men  were  spurring  every 
way  to  warn  the  guards  on  every  post,  all 
round  the  to^^TI,  to  be  vigilant  and  let  none 
pass  till  the  spy  was  found.  Yet  had  I 
but  had  a  horse  I  might  ha'  ridden  wildly 
to  warn  the  sentries,  too,  and  in  my  ex- 
citement ha'  somehow  got  outside  them  and 
chased  a  spy  in  every  bush  till  I  were  clean 
escaped.  But,  na,  I  was  afoot,  and  naught 
remained  but  to  join  the  crowd  and  hunt 
for  the  spy  with  them,  keeping  an  eye 
open  to  be  out  o'  sight  of  the  pestilent 
rascal  that  had  betrayed  me,  till  the  hub- 
bub was  done,  or  till  I  could  come  across 
some  good  hiding-place. 

"  But  the  dice  seemed  loaded  against 
me  now,  for  all  the  roaring  street  came 
dashing  this  way,  and  who  in  the  lead  of 
all  but  this  very  villain  I  thought  I  had 
quietus'd  for  a  while.  And — no  hope — he 
marked  me  a  street  away,  belling  on  me 
like  a  bloodhound.  I  looked  about.  I 
must  make  some  sort  of  play  for  it.  There 
was  a  narrow  back  street  at  my  elbow, 
and  into  that  I  flew  as  if  headlong.  Yet, 
na ;  at  the  third  stride  I  stopped  and 
turned,  blade  out  and  up ;  and  here,  as  I 
expected,  all  but  tumbling  over  me  in  his 
eagerness,  headlong  came  the  serving 
knave,  still  well  ahead  o'  the  rest. 

"He  had  snatched  his  headpiece  on  and 
that  saved  him,  for  in  my  haste  I  used  the 
edge  instead  o'  the  point,  bringing  it  down 
in  so  mighty  a  stroke  that  it  drove  that 
pot  down  over  his  head  till  it  all  but  tore 
his  ears  off  and  made  him  another  Prynne. 
He  came  down  on  his  knees  and  groaned  ; 
he  came  down  on  his  nose  and  made  no 
sound.     He  was  ended    for   a    while;  a 
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thing  that  comforted  the  olJ  Adam  in  me 
mightily. 

"Then  the  rest  fell  on  roe.  Bones  o' me  '. 
but  we  had  the  handplay  there.  Luckily 
no  man  had  a  pike  with  him,  but  only 
swords,  and  so  I  set  my  back  to  the  wall, 
and  for  a  minute  or  two  was  doing 
ding-dong,  like  a  bull  broke  loiDse  at 
a  baiting,  till,  nay,  comrades  I  might 
ha'  come  at  some  escape  yet  had  I 
but  had  the  luck  to  ha'  chosen  a 
different  wall  to  back  me  at  first.  For 
this  one,  an'  it  please  ye,  proved  to  be 
that  of  a  cow-yard,  and  while  I  made 
such  mighty  swashings  and  such  furious 
ado  in  front,  loo'  you  !  a  grinning  lout 
inside  climbed  up  on  the  midden  heap 
to  see  what  all  the  fluster  was,  and  there, 
seeing  me,  down  he  reached  with  his  vile 
midden  rake,  and  first  he  caught  the  neck- 
eaves  of  my  helmet  behind  and  jerked  it 
forward  over  my  face,  and  next,  with  his 
unhandsome  tool,  he  caught  me  under  the 
chin  and  jerked  me  back,  flat  to  the  wall, 
like  an  owl  nailed  spread  on  a  barn-end. 
Pest  I  (hat's  the  thing  that  Fortune  owed 


me  amends  for— to  be  mocked  by  a  midden 
rake,  just  when  I  was  out-championing  all 
the  seven  champions  of  Christendom  rolled 
into  one. 

"  Gad  !  but  they  rubbed  my  nose  i'  the 
dirt  for  me  rarely,  before  they  set  me  o'  my 
legs  again  and  haled  me  off  to  the 
Governor  for  judgment,  though  they  them- 
selves judged  and  sentenced  me  afresh  at 
each  fresh  slride.  'Thou  shalt  be  shot, 
malignant  !  Thou  shalt  be  hanged,  spy  1 " 
clamoured  they  as  they  thronged  about  my 
going,  and  only  them  that  had  been  sliffest 
before  me  with  the  sivord  now  kept  the 
curs  o'  the  pack  off,  or  it  might  ha'  gone 
ill  with  me,  as  I  smiled  round  at  the 
blather. 

"  When  we  came  before  the  Governor  I 
judged  him  for  the  very  one  that  would 
send  a  kindly,  comely  youth  like  young 
Hardacre,  the  messenger,  away  to  the  inn, 
or  anywhere  out  of  his  house,  to  dine. 
Codfish-eyed  and  fiddle-faced,  he  droned 
and  snuffled  over  me  as  if  I  were  a  text 
for  a  four-hour  sermon,  for  he  was  none 
o'    the  good,    grim,    fighting    Roundhead, 


"I  set  my  hack  to  the  wall." 
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but  one  o'  them  that  come  to  note  by  rea- 
son of  a  long  face,  and  a  whine  i'  the  nose 
that  would  put  the  devil  himself  to  his 
wings  to  get  away  from  them. 

"But  whine  as  he  would  T  would  ha' 
none  of  his  sermoning,  and  less  than  none 
of  his  fir^t  and  biggest  word,  to  wit.  that  I 
was  a  spy.  Imprimis,  I  retorted  u|)on  him 
that  1  was  wearing  the  common  dress  of 
His  Majesty's  soldiers  in  tliis  buff  coat, 
and  that  if  knaves  wlio  rebelled  against 
him  wore  it  too,  then  it  was  they  who  were 
at  fault,  not  I.  Item,  too,  I  had  ridden 
into  this  Karlington  in  bold  daylight  and 
broad  noon,  offering  no  password  nor  using 
any  false  tale.  And  as  to  why.  it  was  a 
something  that  he  would  hardly  under- 
stand, since  it  was  the  failing  of  a  gentle- 
man had  moved  me  to  it,  for  a  certain 
ji;entlewoman  had  left  me  no  choice  but  to 
ride  in  and  out  of  Barlington  in  broad 
day,  before  I  could  stand  in  her  sight  as 
I  would  chcose  to  stand.  So  T  had  e'en 
tried  and  now  failed,  and,  being  a  prisoner, 
would  be  glad  of  a  cjuiet  corner  on  the 
straw,  to  give  me  a  chance  to  sort  my  limbs 
and  bones  into  shape  again,  after  the  maul- 
ing they  had  just  come  through. 

"  "Od's  Body  !  There  was  a  deal  of 
cracking  about  hanging  or  shooting  me,  but 
i'  the  end  they  had  to  hearken  to  sense,  for 
I  reminded  them  how  R\ipert  had  made 
their  officers,  his  prisoners,  throw  dice  upon 
a  drum,  which  of  them  should  be  shot,  ni 
justice  for  the  royalist  officers  they  had 
tied  up  and  shot  at  the  taking  of  Bartlemy 
Church  in  Cheshire.  That  (luieted  these 
talkers,  and  i'  the  end  it  was  agreed  to 
leave  my  case  to  the  decision  of  Parlia- 
ment itself  in  London,  and  meanwhile  to 
clap  me  up  i'  the  roundhouse  here  to  wait 
the  word.  Ten  minutes  after  that  and  T 
was  safe  inside  the  clink,  stretched  on 
clean  straw,  sor:i  and  <lamaged,  but  still 
half-way  content,  for,  as  I  was  marched 
out  from  the  Governor's  to  the  jail.  T  had 
seen,  down  the  street,  the  messenger  and 
his  fresh  troDp  merrily  pricking  away  for 
the  west.  That  meant  that  the  loss  of  the 
paper  would  not  b^  discovered  till  night, 
at  Briarslow.  T  was  not  here  in  vain,  loo' 
you  ! 

"All  being  done  that  could  be  done, 
and  regret  being  but  mere  waste  of  time 
and  heart,  I  fell  to  thinking  of  what 
pleasant  things  my  mind  could  conjure  up. 


And  first  and  readiest  of  all,  l)elike  since 
'twas  the  newest,  up  came  the  picture  of 
Mistress  Tsal)e\  there  on  the  stair,  all  in  a 
fright  for  me.  Faith  !  I  found  my  fingers 
j)ulting  fresh  shape  on  my  moustache, 
and  I  was  all  but  beginning  to  plume  my- 
self on  the  memory,  when  like  a  flash  my 
mind  went  still  further  back  and  left  me 
stranded  like  a  landed  fish.  Was  that 
fright  for  me,  or  f  r  the  messenger?  For 
that  messenger  was  her  lover,  was  he  not? 

"  Ay,  that  part  of  my  trumpeter  s  tale 
must  ha'  been  true  then,  as  the  words 
of  the  Lady  Margaret  also  made  surer,  for 
why  else  had  Isatbel  ridden  into  the  town 
anfl  gone  straight  to  the  inn,  save  to  steal  a 
meeting  with  her  lover  in  passing?  And 
coming  to  the  inn,  and  being  within  a  step 
of  his  arms,  suddenly  to  meet  me  coming 
down  the  stair;  me  of  all  men  i'  the  wide 
world ;  might  well  stop  her  heart  for  a 
gasp  or  two,  and  wash  all  colour  from  her 
face.  For  though  her  lover  was  there  i' 
the  midst  of  all  the  security  of  a  strong 
garrison  and  broad  daylight,  yet  there  i* 
the  midst  of  that  garrison  and  daylight  was 
I  too,  with  my  mission  against  his  errand ; 
and  to  a  woman  the  least  danger  at  all 
abcjut  her  lover  is  enough ;  her  heart 
will  not  be  still  till  it  be  stamped  out. 

"  Well,  there  i'  the  straw  as  I  lay  I  was 
sorry  for  her,  that  such  a  downfall  should 
befall  her  lover,  as  that  he  should  lose  his 
charge  and  come  to  such  grievous  disgrace. 
And  it  would  l)e  the  worse  for  her  when 
she  came  to  know  all,  since,  but  for  that 
jest  in  which  she  had  done  her  part  last 
night,  her  lover  would  never  have  been 
despoiled  of  his  trust,  save  in  open  fight, 
wherein  the  bravest  and  the  trustiest  may 
come  to  loss  without  dishonour.  Yea,  I 
was  right  grieved  for  p(X)r  Mistress  Isabel 
as  I  thought  on  it  all  there  in  quiet. 

"  But,  that  Fortune  might  waste  no  time 
on  this,  her  busv  dav,  I  had  scarce  made 
myself  c<^mfortable,  and  got  my  thoughts 
t.)  flowing  quietly  when,  loo'  you  !  open 
swimg  the  ])rison  door  and  in  to  me  en- 
tered—  ?  Nay,  ye'll  never  guess;  for  'if" 
was  Mistress  Isabel,  none  other  i'  this  rare 
world  of  God.  And  1  was  trying  to  gather 
my  aching  bones  and  get  upon  my  feet  to 
make  obeisance  i'  my  be.st  manner,  when — 
na,  na — she  flung  herself  to  her  knees  be- 
side me  in  the  straw  and  stayed  me  rising, 
her  hand  upon  my  hand  to  hold  me  still, 
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and  I  holding  still  for  the  sweetness  of 
having  her  hold  me.  Gad  !  gentlemen, 
prison  might  ha'  been  worse,  thought 
I. 

"  But  then  over  her  head  I  was  aware 
that  she  had  not  come  alone.  Nay,  she 
had  come  accompanied  by  that  villain 
serving  knave,  no  less ;  the  rascal  I  had 
once  stricken  under  the  ear,  and  once  smit- 
ten downright ly  through  the  sconce,  save 
for  his  headpiece,  a  murrain  on  it  !  His 
coming  took  the  edge  off  my  welcopie  for 
his  mistress  for  a  breath,  by  my  thinking 
he  was  here  to  leer  in  triumph  at  me,  till 
in  a  second  glance  I  saw  that,  though  I 
had  failed  to  disable  his  thick  head,  do 
what  I  would,  yet  he  had  since  fallen 
foul  of  one  that  had  managed  it — John 
Barleycorn,  good  man.  There  he  stood, 
drunk  as  a  lord  and  grinning  like  a  clown 
at  a  fair  to  think  again  of  what  great 
things  he  had  done  in  capturing  me.  But 
there  as  he  stood,  too,  I  saw  that  in  another 
minute  or  two  he  would  be  sound  asleep 
as  a  log,  and  even  while  I  yet  looked  he 
began  to  stretch  himself  i'  the  other  cor- 
ner. 

"  She  saw  me  Icoking  at  him,  and  her 
face  pleaded  with  me  to  excuse  her  of 
that  company.  *  Nay,  indeed,'  .she  whis- 
pered, *  he  is  very  needful  for  the  plan  I 
am  here  upon,  and  it  is  still  more  needful 
he  should  be  in  that  state.' 

"  Plan,  hark  ye  I  I  smelt  escape  i'  the 
very  mention  of  the  word.  Vet  never  a 
word  I  said,  but  only  smiled  openly  ui)on 
her,  so  that  she  went  on.  *  It  was  seeing 
the  knave  in  that  condition  in  the  inn-vard 
that  put  the  plan  in  my  head.  I  had  him 
roused,  gave  him  another  cup.  and  brought 
him  here.  In  five  minutes  he  will  be  .so 
dead-fast  asleep  that  \ou  will  be  able  to 
change  clothes  with  him  without  disturbing 
him  one  snore.  I  shall  be  gone  out 
meanwhile,  to  a  mercer's  near  bv.  and  as 
soon  as  I  have  bought  me  a  thing  or  two 
of  which  T  have  no  need,  then  I  will  come 
to  the  door  and  call  him — "  Giles  I  Giles  !  " 
Then  out  you  will  lurch,  as  if  you  were 
he,  and  I  will  rate  vou  and  bid  vou 
follow  me  to  the  inn.  There  we  will  get 
to  horse,  I  pretending  that  I  have  to  get 
home  at  once. 

"  *  But  once  outside  you  mu.st  promise  me 
that  you  will  make  no  more  attempt  on 
Captain  Hardacre,  for  I  shall  have  set  you 
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free,  and  I,  ttjo,  am  of  the  Parliament  side, 
even  as  he  is.' 

"  Sirs  !  her  face  took  on  a  grave,  sweet 
look  as  she  said  those  last  words,  so  that, 
though  I  thought  Captain  Hardacre  a 
goodly  lad,  yet  I  thought  him  lucky,  too,  to 
be  able  to  cause  that  look. 

"  I  locjked  my  thanks  to  her,  but  I  spoke 
another  thing.  *  Will  you  tell  me  why  you 
do  this  thing,  and  take  this  risk  to  save 
me  from  what  is  but  the  consecjuence 
to  be  reckoned  on  bv  a  soldier  in  his  dutv  ?  ' 

"  *  Because  I  have  been  sitting  in  such 
horror  of  hearing  you  shot  for  a  spy, 
when  I  know  well  'that,  but  for  our  foolish 
jest  last  night,  you  would  never  have 
ventured  into  this  town  as  you  did,  but 
would  have  beset  the  road  openly  and  tried 
the  shoc'k  of  war.  Believe  me,  when  I 
agreed  to  that  jest  I  believed  you  were 
only  some  coxcomb,  as  my  cousin  truly 
thought  you.  But  when  I  met  you  at  the 
foot  of  dial  .stair  in  the  inn,  oh,  my 
heart  bounded  with  dre^a<l  of  what  I 
had  done.  1  knew  that  Captain  Hardacre 
was  in  the  inn  somewhere  with  the  real 
message,  and  there  were  you,  making  such 
utter  mock  of  all  security  to  him,  and  of  all 
danger  to  uair^elf  ;  \ea,  my  heart  shook 
for  a  minute  in  dread  of  surh  a  man * 

"  I  broke  in  upon  her  words  by  standing 
to  my  feet  to  do  her  obeisance.  But  she 
stood  up  too.  and  finished  in  spite  of  me. 
*  So  now  that  Captain  Hardacre  is  safely 
gone  on  his  way.  I  have  had  time  to  think, 
and  it  went  to  mv  heart  to  see  what  we 
had  been  playing  with  last  night,  when  we 
made  sport  of  you  in  so  grim  a  business 
as  this.  Nay,  I  had  it  shown  to  me  in  all 
its  ugliness  as  this  rascal  .ser\ing  knave  of 
mine  got  worse  and  worse  in  the  inn  door 
in  his  glory,  telling  his  great  exploit,  and 
drinking  from  every  stretched  cup  of  them 
that  wanted  to  hear  his  tale  of  last  night 
and  to-day.' 

" '  Nay.  madam.'  urged  I,  '  never 
take  it  lo  heart  so.  Trust  me  it  was 
nothing  after  all.  If  it  were  not  one  play 
of  Fortune  it  would  be  another.  These 
things  are  never  done  like  clockwork,  plan 
we  never  .so  well  ;  nor  bv  the  wave  of  a 
wand,  like  a  conjuror's  trick.  I  am  alive, 
Ca])tain  Hardacre  is  alive:  the  world  is 
wide  and  time  is  long  make  no  .sorrow 
then,  but  smile  uponit  all.  It  is  the  only 
wav,  I  swear  vou.' 
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'  Ah,  you  do  but  make  me  grieve  the 
so  brave,  so  forgivii^, 

" '  Noble '  she  wouid  have  said,  but  I 
stopped  her  there  with  (he  bald  truth. 
Captains,  I  told  her  the  plain  truth,  just 
as  we  know  it.  '  Nay,  madam,  that 
is  just  the  place  where  all  women 
for  ever  make  a  mistake  on  us 
fighting  men.  It  is  not  bravery  in  us,  but 
only  habit,  that  takes  us  into  danger  and 
out  again.  Neither  is  it  forgivingness' 
that  makes  us  bid  you  say  no  more  of  mis- 
takes, but  only  that  we  see  so  much  of 
such  strange  turns  of  life  and  fortune  that 
we  reckon  only  the  intent  of  them  that 
hurt  us  and  not  the  effect.' 

"      It  she  was  like  all  true,  sweet  wonicn. 

:  of  their  nobleness  thev  picture  us  as 

ing  nearer  to  gods  than  such  poor, 

lui  earth  can  ever  come  and  a  man  shall 

re  than  do  what  manliness  demands, 

tl      ,  lo!  they  cry  in  their  hearts  that   he 

i      ,1  proved  their  dream  lo  be  no  dream, 

daily  user,  and  straight  they  set  him 

a  pedestal,  proving,  an'  they  tested  it, 

they  hold  him  no  common  morla!  but 

I     1,  or  else,  if  they  be  thorough,  that 

hold  this  world  fut  a  temple  where 

;n  should  be  gods  to  be  enshrined. 

1  mat  I  could  say  was  as  naught.     '  Vou 

>ut  show  \ourself  the  nobler,  in  what 

say,'  she   answered  me   with  earnest- 

-Then  I'll  sav  no  more,  madam,  for 
I  am  a  deal  less 'than  noble,  as  >ou  will 
find  or  e'er  this  play  be  played,'  said  I, 
thinking  on  the  message  I  had  hidden,  and 
knowing  that  she  aiuld  not  haie  brought 
herself  to  help  me  had  she  known  of  that, 
'  We  will  leave  talking,  then,  till  I  am 
clear  of  the  town.  Once  I  am  there,  rid- 
ing free  beside  you,  I  will  soon  prove  lo 
you  how  little  of  nobleness  doth  ever 
trouble  men.' 


plot  of  Mistress  Isabel  as 
made  for  it. 

"A-well,  in  short  time  I  nad  changed 
what  was  needed  with  the  piggish  knave 
i'  the  comer.  Jack-boots  there  was  no 
need  lo  touch,  and  his  birred  helmet  I 
must  take  without  exchange,  for  mine  had 
gone  over  the  wall  on  the  s-ur> y  midden- 
rake.  But  buff-coats,  yes,  for  mine  had 
been  slashed  most  grievously  i'  the  fight ; 
and  sashes  too,  since  his  was  plain  khI 
woollen  and  mine  o'.the  golden  silk.  The 
last  thing  I  changed  with  liitn  was  places. 
laying  him  face  down  on  my  straw,  hit 
hands  under  his  forehead  as  a  tired  man 
does  sleep,  and  (hen  I  was  ready  for  the 
ojiening  dtior.     Egad  !  the  thing  was  fine  '. 

"  The  rusty  hinges  scree  Hied.  I  nerer 
stirred.  The  voice  of  Misiress  Isabel 
called  o.i  me  to  come.  'Giles!  Giles!' 
I  did  but  snore.  In  came  the  jailer  to 
rouse  me  with  his  boot,  but  I  lay  so,  face 
down  and  head  to  wall,  thai  when  his  kick 
stirred  me  I  rose  up  drutikenly  with  my 
face  to  the  wall,  and  thus  stepped  out.  he. 
being  behind,  having  to  follow  me  out  and 
shut  the  door,  by  which  means  he  missed 
seeing  my  face.  And  if  he  looked  me 
over  from  behind,  why,  my  lurch  was  as 
like  the  lurch  of  the  drunken  knave  he 
llioughi  me  as  any  jury  could  expect. 

'■  Heho'd  ilie  two  of  us  (hen.  Mistress 
Isabel  and  I,  rsturning  thiiiugh  llip  slieci, 
I  keeping  as  close  behind  her  as  I  oiultl, 
and  hanging  my  head  i'  the  fi«ilish  drunken 
fashion  that  also  served  Ic  hide  my  f.icc. 
Straight  we  kept  for  the  inn.  and  straight 
I  went  through  to  the  horses  in  the  yard 
beliind,  she  coming  too.  as  if  lo  see  th.it 
I  s.iddled  iln-  rif^hi  liEirses— which  in  fruth 
was  what  she  did  come  for.  Then,  while 
she  for  a  nmrnent  returned  to  ihe  inn,  be- 
like to  seltle  the  bill.  I  seized  the  chance 
to  dan  into  the  sited  and  gel  the  message 


"She 


ed  ; 


slubb 


litile 


ifn. 


smile,  and  so  departeil,  telling  ilie  jailer, 
who  was  but  an  old  town  watcliman. 
that  her  serving  knave  might  belter  lie 
there  till  she  was  finished  her  buying,  than 
to  be  following  her  in  thai  sMtc.  She 
would  come  again  for  him  when  she  siiould 
l)ereadv  logo.  And  tli..- jailrr  i;iMMfd  ;in(l 
agreed.'  Truly  I  bk-.ssi-il  il.r  fact  thai 
there  was  no  great  jirison  in  Harlinglon. 
but  only  this  simple  clink,  as  pal  to  Ihe 


lighi, 


collai 
r  heart  rode  out  of  Bar- 
(us  I  ful  lowed  mv  sweet 
,1k-  wiih  her  dainty  nose  half- 
di>gu^l  id'  sLich  a  bestial  knave 
with  a  sil!\  leer  and  a  bend  o' 
lai  wi'll  jusiifiixl  her  nose.  The 
I  I'll-  chains  at  the  west  end  o' 
■I  u-  oiii.  with  a  civil  salute  to 
i  and  a  .0>  grin  al  me.  and  iwav 
a  i|nici  n.dln|i  fur  the  first  half- 
e  iiinied  inn,  the  side  road  ihal 
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led  to  I  andon  House 
Then  she  checked  to 
let  me  come  beaide  her 
and  there  she  spoke  at 
last  Sir    (hat  horse 

IS  one  of  my  filhers 
own  for  my  father 
Jia,th  been  away  in  Lon 
don  this  week  past  sit 
ting  in  his  place  as  a 
member  of  Parlnment 
— or  e'e  we  dared  no 
ha\e  used  the  house  for 
our  foil)  last  night — 
anj  50  I  bade  Gi  e 
nde  it  today  for  exer 
os^  You  vull  let  m> 
rousm  then  send  it 
bicv  to  me  from  Slain 
jn^bam  before  m  y 
father  return 

'"I  will,'  said  I  sim- 
ply, just  that,  for  a 
breath.  Then  in  the 
next  breath  I  began  to 
take  order  to  save  her 
from  the  consequences 
of  what  she  had 
done    5n     fxeeing 


"Shf  chci-heJ  to  Id  ) 


—to     ! 


her. 


fact,  from  the  blame      truubleth 
Wlial  sliall  you  say  when 


drove 


of  her  partv. 

it  is   discovered    in   B; 

servant  it  is  in  the  jail  and  the  Ma 

it   was    that    followed    you    out    a; 

servant  ?' 

"  '  What  can  they  ask  of  me  ? 
their  own  jailer  who  went  in  and 
you  out.  And  if  I  say— which  is  (he 
trutb^tbat  I  never  looked  on  you,  but 
kept  my  back  on  you  al!  the  way  to  the  inn, 
and  that  you  never  spoke  or  faced  me  till 
we  were  well  clear  of  the  town,  why,  vhat 
can  they  answer  then  ?  Besides,  it  is  only 
a  prisoner  lost,  for  they  do  not  know  that 
you  nere  there  to  capture  that  message. 
My  father  himself  will  understand  and 
will  approve.  Since  it  was  my  folly  that 
brought  you  into  jirison  it  was  my  duty  to 
set  you  free  again.  He  will  be  content, 
since  no  harm  has  been  done,  you  having 
failed  to  get  the  message.' 

"  Believe  me.  comrades,  at  that  moment 
T  ffk  the  prick  of  her  words.  This  was 
the  lime  when  I  should  have  justified  the 
■  i  I   had  spoken  to  her  in  the  round- 


man's  mind  little.  But  it 
stuck  i'  my  throat;  (he  words  would  not 
conie.  Then  I  fell  on  another  thought, 
and  spoke  again.  '  What  pity  'tis  you 
are  nut  on  our  side.  Are  you  not,  in  your 
secret  heart,  a  King's  woman,  but  for  your 
father  ?  '  asked  I,  for  if  she  were,  then  I 
thought  I  could  work  on  that. 

"  But  na ;  she  spoke  out  with  her  for- 
mer sweet  gravity.  '  Sir,  I  am  on  the 
side  of  Parliament,  to  save  England  from 
the  harm  tiie  King  would  do  it,  as  wholly 
and  as  truly  as  you  are  on  the  side  of  the 
King  to  save  England  from  the  harm  that 
Parliament  would  do  it.'  I-'faith  !  she 
left  me  no  room  for  hope  of  convincing 
her,  since  she  state<i  my  chief  argument 
i'  the  same  breath  and  the  same  words  as 

"  And  now,  ye  two  bold  captains,"  broke 
off  Trevor,  "there  is  the  case.  I  had  let 
her  set  me  free  under  false  colours,  for 
it  was  my  duty  as  a  soldier  to  get  free 
at  all  costs,  that  I  might  bring  the  news  I 
had  captured  lo  Rupert  that  sent  me.  Vet 
I  stood  under  the  honour  if  ? 


house,  a:;d  proved  to  her  that  nobleness     lo  Xh\s  ^ftiAX^-sOTOan.  -w^Mi  "mA.  ■MmA 
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mucli  for  me,  maugre  the  easy  way  sl>e 
spoke  of  what  must  fo!li>w.  Abuve  all,  it 
was  her  sweelhean  I  had  brought  to  dis- 
grace. What  tlien  was  the  thing  for  me  to 
do?  Was  I  to  ride  away  and  leave  her  to 
find  out  for  herself  what  harm  she  had 
done  to  her  own  side,  and  to  her  lover,  in 
releasing  me?  Or  was  I  to  tell  her.  and 
try  to  excuse  mvself  before  I  rode  away — 
Or  what  was  I'to  do?" 

The  two  listeners  looked  arni.is  at  each 
Other  in  slow  doubt.  "  I  fear  me  I  know 
what  the  King  would  sav,"  s];iil;e  Crom])- 
toa  "  Since  the  Roundheads  printed  his 
letters  that  they  captured  at  Naseby  there 
is  small  room  to  doubt.'' 

"Hold  awhile."  broke  -.ut  Red  Ned. 
"Thou  hast  rot  told  iis  all,  Thnu  hadst 
read  the  message  ar.d  knew  whiit  weight 
hung  upon  it.  Tell  us.  if  i;  he  no  se^Tet 
now,  and  then  we  shall  be  bc'.ler  fit  lo 
judge." 

"The  message  was  this.        Parliament 

got    word    that    the    King    intended 

:hing  out  of  Wales   to   drive  the  be- 

Scots   from    Hereford,    and    so  it 

Fairfax,  its  General  in  the  West. 

I      all   else  and  march  at  once  on 

Thus  either  the  King  must  march 

Bristol    instead,   and   so    leave 

ira       fall  to  the  Scots,  or.  if  he  still 

on  Hereford,  he  must  leave  Uris- 

:  to    Fairfax. 


way, 


I'ariin 


luld    ■ 


Pngh,  had  that  iioim 
was  only  one  thing  I 
and  let  her  set  thee  dow 


do — to  ride  ; 
for   ever 


raith  !  "  answered  Pugh  [o;nidiy,  "  I'm 
was  Phil  Trevor,  and  mil  Red  Ned 


Trevor  turned  his  ga^e  on  Crompton. 
('rompion  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
"  There  was  no  otl-.er  way,  I   fear." 

Trevor  nodded.  "  So  I  ha\'e  thought 
myself  ever  since.  But,  then,  looking  at 
her,  listening  to  her,  watching  the  sweetness 
of  her  lips ;  nay,  it  was  not  s<i  easy.  For 
a  full  five  minutes  I  sat  considering,  and 
ti-.ea " 

"  Then  what  ?  "  demanded  Crompton 
eagerly,  as  the  tale  broke  off  again. 

"  Then  look  out  the  message  and  handed 
it  across  to  her,"  said  Trevor  deliberately, 

Down  on  the  board  came  Red  Ned's  fist 
wiih  a  bang.  "  Stout  heart !  Bold  man  ! 
.Since  ihou  hast  done  it.  and  I  have  not  to 
judge.  Zwounds '  my  thanks  to  thee, 
Phil." 

Crompton  spoke  slower.  "  But  how 
.Ud.st  thou  justify  that,  Phil?  Or  how 
didst  thou  dare  return?" 

"  That's  another  tale,"  retorted  Trevor, 
his  easy  smile  coming  again.  "Another 
tale;  the  tale  of  the  Knave  of  Spades." 

"The  Knave  of  Spades,"  broke  out 
Pugh  in  fresh  astonishment.  "  Gad  !  we'll 
liave  that  tale  as  (juick  as  tongue  can  tell 
it.  On  with  it,  now.  For  the  thing  thou 
liadst  done  is  a  thing  that  by  all  law  and 
right  thou  shoubisl  have  been  shot  for.  A 
graver  Lraacli  of  dutv  a  soldier  could  not 
well  ir.ake." 

Trevor  nodded.     "  So  think  l—,w;v." 


OLD  ENGLISH  SHOPS 


By  J.   HUTCHINGS 


the 


OUR  iilea  of  the  old  shup  is  inseparably 
associated  niih  small  panes  of 
glass,  and  windows  jutting  out  over  the 
pavement,  or  gracefully  curving  forward 
on  each  side  of  the  door.  We  think  in- 
stinctively of  Birches  and  the  scarcelv  less 
celebrated  Chelsea  hun-shop.  The  theme 
awakens  visions  of  erratic  building  lines, 
narrow  tortuojis  streets  paved  with  cob- 
bles, houses  almost  meeting  overhead,  and 
between  them  slung  signs,  bearing  quaint 
legends  and  devices,  supported  upon  iron- 
work of  fantastic  design. 

Such  reminiscences  at  least  afford  some 
relaxation  from  the  depressing  monotony 
of  modern  trade  emporiums,  those  endless 
vistas  of  gigantic  panels  of  plate  glass 
framed  by  slender  ribs  of  wood  of  ahrm 
ingly  attenuated  proportions,  dnided  b) 
iron  stanchions  concealed  within  a  leneT 
o  f  masonry, 
faience, 
woodwork] 
false  coverin;; 
obviously  in- 
capable of  bear- 
ing ths  super- 
structure. 

Far  be  it 
from  us  to 
deny  the  utility 
or  inevitability 
of  the  plate- 
glass  front; 
still,  the  ques- 
tion may  rea- 
sonably b  e 
asked  whether 
the  best  results 
are  obtained 
with  the  mate- 
rials in  vogue 
and  the  object 
in  view,  and 
whether  the  an- 
tiquated notions 

fathers        may 
not  con- 

tain some 


lessons  which  may  assist  us  in  realising  a 
hijjher  type  of  civic  architecture.  Revo- 
lutionary methods  are  apt  to  produce  gro- 
tesque and  uncouth  shapes,  to  beget  re- 
action and  decadence;  the  gradual  organic 
growth  is  the  true  path;  the  progress  step 
by  step,  from  past  to  present,  present  to 
future,  a  gradual  unfolding,  expanding 
and  developing  is  the  only  sure  and  certain 
course  to  the  higher  levels  of  aesthetic 
attainment. 

We  must  confess,  therefore,  to  a  hanker- 
ing after  the  past,  and  a  desire  at  times  to 
ruminate  amongst  those  .survivals  of  ancient 
art  which  have  escaped  the  iconoclastic 
tendencies  of  the  diy,  conjuring  up  ghostly 
\]Sions  of  antiquity  the  while,  not  earning 
lh=  reproach  due  to  a  modern  student  of 
the  Cinterbur*  Tales,  of  whom  it  is  said, 
that  when  iskecl  some  question  relating  to 
everyday  con- 
would 
reply  :  "I  don  t 
know  what  the 
present  opinion 
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the  provinces,  the  iratles  were  prar- 
tlcally  limiled  lo  the  crafts,  ihe  small 
town  and  village  settlements  being 
self-governing  communiiies,  almost  exclu- 
sively agricultural  and  having  little  deal- 
ings with  their  neighbours.  The  local 
smith,  and  Ihe  shoemaker,  the  bell-man, 
the  hayward,  and  other  functionaries  of 
archaic  society  often  shared  in  the  common 
lands  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  in  ex- 
change for  their  ser^^ices,  a  condition  of 
affairs  indicated  by  survivals  in  nomencla- 
ture existing  at  the  present  time. 


opposifio 


IN    WHITCHURCH,    167O. 


The  \\<«<\  from  the  backs  of  the  flocks 
was  .spun  and  woien  into  >arn  and  broad- 
doth,  which  thrifty  wives  and  daughters 
manufaciured  into  garments;  the  brewing 
and  baking  took  place  on  the  homestead, 
the  beast  was  slaughtered  by  its  owner, 
and  bartered  in  kind,  or  salted  and  pre- 
seried  for  future  use.  The  merchant,  the 
trader,  other  than  an  occasional  pedlar  or 
huckster,  were  unknown  in  this  primitive 
society — and  their  ultimate  appearance 
provoked  an  outburst  of  ill-feeling  and 
e  part  of  the  ignorant, 
non-progressivw  peasant 
commim'ity.  The  trader 
appeared  to  them  as  a. 
panderer  to  the  rich 
landed  proprietor;  one 
who  introduced  luxuries 
which  cou-ld  only  hs 
gratified  at  the  expense 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Yet  this  very  trader  in- 
augurated a  period  which 
has  culminated  in  the 
vast  commercial  enter- 
prise of  to-day ;  he  made 
IX)ssib!e  the  infinitely 
more  precious  blessings 
of  freedom,  education, 
and  civilisation,  that,  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of 
commerce,  are  now  the 
heritage  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.  The  agri- 
culturist had  proceeded 
in  the  social  scaile,  as  far 
as  he  could  unaided  by 
some  outside  influence  or 
'incentive.  He  provided 
the  bare  necessaries  of 
existence  by  constant  ap- 
plication, but  being  at 
■the  mercy  of  the  ele- 
ments, 'if  his  crop  failed, 
.stan'ation  stared  him  in 
Ihe  face.  Without  re- 
source, he  wa-s  probably 
at  feud  with  the  nerigh- 
l>ouring  villagers,  and 
had  never  penetrated  be- 
yond the  hills  and  forests 
that  surrounded  his  home 
and  isolated  him  from 
the  outer  world.         The 
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presence  nf  a  bu  liler  must  from 
very  early  st,ig«s,  hi\e  been  ticedeil 
in  places  of  any  importance  illhough  the 
rough  frames  of  wattle  ami  dab  rould  nol 
have  called  for  nny  high  degree  of  talent 
Such  technical  skill  as  suffiied  for  the  hut 


tar\   stronghiilds  ind  the  stilelj   churches 
sprinj,nig  up  on  e(er)  hand 

1  li_  grow  I  h  of  ( onimerce  hu«  ever, 
inlroduitd  into  this  smiple  slate  of  com- 
muni>.m  Lonip'e\  omditions  luMng  the 
most  fir  reiihmg  effec  1     The  dmsicm  of 


IN   MUCH   WENLOCK, 


of  the  peasant,  and  the  collection  of  magni- 
fied huls  constituting  the  farm  and  manor, 
cannot  account  for  the  splendid  work  we 
see  in  the  remains  of  fortrt-ss  and  church ; 
these  must  have  been  fashioned  by  a  far 
superior  chss  of  itinerant  mason  and 
joiner,  men  who  would  find  constant  em- 
ployment on  the  large  monastic  establish- 
mcDts,  as  well  u  upcm  the  numerous  mill- 


a  portion  of  the  ]vi])uLilion  into  trades  and 
crafts  created  a  distinct  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing class,  ilivorced  from  the  soil  and 
dejiendent  ujHin  the  agriculturalist  for  sup- 
port. The  middleman  now  made  his  ap- 
pearance and  the  retail  shop  became  a 
necessity,  alike  for  the  sale  of  imported 
goods  and  articles  of  home  manufacture, 
as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  food  to  the 


5H 
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townspeople,  no  longer  lUing  ii 
groups  of  roK.igcs,  rliviiled  Ijv 
pasture  bnrh,  but  crowded  dnsu 
in  streets  and  alleys. 

Th.'  "mercers"  are  ret;ard«ii  as  (iiie  of 
the  oldest  associations  of  iradpsmen  in  this 


inpiht. 


(iresent  '-onsiitutes  llie  stock  of  a  general 
amnlry  shopkeeper." 

Wiih  the  increase  and  establishment  of 
cusloni.  it  became  convenient  and  less  com- 


plicated   to 
article!!.     0« 


EAKLY  EXAMPLE    OF   TliE    U.SE    Or    GLARING    BARS. 


country.  Mr.  Xorman  in  "l-ondim  .Signs 
and  Inscriptions,"  referring  ici  ihis  subject, 
says;  "  It  is  probable  that  ihuse  who  weri: 
called  mercers  dealt  at  lirst  in  most  com- 
modities, except  f I  icid  and  the  ]jrecious 
metals.  Herbert,  hwwevcr,  considers  ihat 
in  ancient  times  'mercer'  was  ilie  name 
of  a  man  who  dealt  in  small  wares;  and 
that  'merceries'  then  cdmprebended  all 
things  sold  by  retail  by  Ihe  little  balance, 
in  contradistinction  to  things  sold  by  the 
beam  or  in  the  gross,  and  included  not  only 
toys,  together  with  haberda.shery  and  vari- 
ous other  articles  connected  with  dress,  but 
also  spices  and   drugs;   in  short,  what  at 


■It 


rirt  the  multiplicitr  of 
to  this  specialising  pro- 
cess, we  obtained  from 
the  parent  mercer  the 
silk  mercer,  the  linen 
and  woollen  drapers,  and 
many     others.  T  !i  e 

Haberdashers  and  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  ari 
off -.shoots  firom  the  Lon- 
don Mercers'  Company. 
It  is  ourioiis  to  refer 
to  Harrison's  perfunc- 
Inry  and  brief  descrip- 
I'on  of  national  trade  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Clearly  he  did  not  fore- 
see the  time  when  Eng- 
land -should  be  known 
by  her  foreign  rivals  as 
"a  nation  of  shopkeep- 
ers." or  how  that  very 
commerce  which  he  con- 
demns as  luxury  should 
be  the  means  of  raising 
th's  country  —  almady 
embarked  upon  hec  im- 
perial quest  —  to  the 
forefront  among  the  prt>. 
fjressive  nations  of  the 
world.  Trade  to  hint 
is  synonymous  wiith  dis- 
hone.sty,  is  another  name 
for  all  Ihat  is  mercen- 
ary and  self-seeking ; 
to  tjuote  his  own 
1    world  also  to  see  how 


Hords : 

most  places  of  the  realm  are  pestered  with 
purveyors,  whu  lake  up  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  pigs,  capons,  hens,  chickens,  hogs, 
bacon,  etc.,  in  one  market  and  under  pre- 
tence of  ihcir  commissions,  and  suffer  their 
wives  to  sell  the  same  to  another,  or  to 
poulterers  of  London."'  He  stigmatises 
tiie  whole  .'iystcm  as  a  scheme  for  raising 
prices  and  impoverishing  the  artificer,  th* 
labnurer.  and  the  piKir.  His  notion — 
perhaps  derived  from  Sir  Thomas  More's 
"  L'topia  '' — perhaps  founded  upon  ancient 
custom,  appears  to  have  been  that  all  pro- 
duce of  the  land  should  be  retailed  to  th^ 


I 
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rcnsumer  in  open  markft,  or  a  dirert  ex- 
change between  farmer  and  consumer. 

By  Addison's  day  thought  had  made 
considerable  strides;  trade  \vas  then 
rc-ckoneJ  an  important  soun-e  of  revenue,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  principal  onuses  of  pros- 
perity, This  enlighteneil  ivtfler  quaiioily 
depicts    a    phase    of    the    old   feud    (nnt 


j-H-i 


yet  extinct),  in  an  altercation  between  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  the  Country  Squire  of 
the  old  Tory  School,  and  the  enlerprlsinj; 
merchant.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  in  which 
the  latter  triumphantly  and  conclusively 
vindicates  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of 
oommerce. 

Th:  pioneer  would  commence  business 
in  an  ordinary  dwelling  and  display  his 
warss  in  the  principal  window  of  the 
ground  floor,  until  experience  taught  him 


Referring  to  the  Butchers  Row   shop  I 
Shrewsbun,  a  late  Tudnr  example, 
fon-ed  lo  infer  that    the  development    ■ 
the  direction  of  light  and  space  was   at-§ 
tretnely  slow,   for  this  sirueture  varies  I 
lillle   from  a  purely  domestic  building  t 

the    same    era.     WhH^ 

church,     in 

41 1  county,     prcsen-es 

|t_-  old   shoj)  of   the   i 

_  jfz.  curifius  and   snt:qu^€4 

de:<cripli<in.  of  the  kiix] 
that     prevailed      later- 
Note      the       awkwaid 
flight  of  steps  formifl 
the     appr'>adi 
door,     .-inil     (he     stall^ 
boards  puijeiJt'ng 
the  fix>tway.       Shrei*«ij 
bury  contributes  a 
imen  of  attout  the  sain 
age,     and     Much-Wa 
lock  vet  another, 
J  682.'  and  from  a  c 
parison  of   these,   it    ; 
eviden;  that  a  considei 
able  amount  of  individ-^ 
ualitv     exi,;(ed.       Tlw 
Mwh-WeTvliwIt  shop    i 
below  the  footway, 
is    reached    through 
little  side  door  under  ■ 
balcony,  but   custoi 
usually     stand,     whili 
being    servH,     on     ihe^ 
narrow    pavement,    anJ 
their      purchases       arc 
handed         to  them 

tlinaug'h  the  open   win- 

The    t'united   dttnen 
s'ons  of  the  old   : 
contrast  strikingly   with    the   spaciousDC 
and  elevation  of  their  mndem  representa«l 
lives.     But   the    former    flourishe<J  in  1 
age  anterior  to  that  of  colossal  combim 
and  cut-throat  competition.     Small  profit! 
and  quick  returns  was  a  phraie  undieai 
of  In  the  Jog-trot  days  of  our  foreffltben 
Their  slock  was  small  if  varied,  their  pm 
fits  obviously     ample    measured    by 
present  standard,  and  there  was  no  i 
for  the  pushing,  aggressive  tactics  adopted 


y 
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by  our  American  liiiisnien  and  already 
permanently  adopted  by  English  cimi- 
mercial  custom. 

It  was  in  surh  restricted  premises  as 
Ihew.  the  slv^p  i.rc>[u:r  li.rming  l.ut  on« 
small  section  of  the  IniiJiling,  of  ivhich  the 
remainder  was  devo:ed  to  domestic 
uses.  the  surplus 
goixb  housed  jn  the 
loft  or  basemenl, 
where  the  apprentice 
of  old  worked  at  the 
counter,  plied  his 
master's  craft, 
teamed  the  riidimenls 
of  his  business,  how  . 
lo  make  himself 
agreeable  to  custom- 
ers, to  pass  the  fime 
o'  day,  and  indulge  in 
all  the  little  civilities, 
ch  t  rhat  ind  gossip 
tint  supplied  the  ab 
=ence  of  ne\4  spacers 
and  rendered  his 
place  of  business  a 
popular  report  It 
was  in  similar  apart 
ments  to  these  that 
the  London  appren 
tice  ser\ed  h"-s  time 
garbed  in  thespnght 
Iv  dre=s  of  th-" 
psrod  a  \outh  su 
premelv  jealous  of 
the  pmileges  of  his 
gu  Id  and  ready  at  a 
moment's  call  to 
sprmg  through  the 
unglazed  window  in 
to  the  street  ever 
ready  to  draw  his 
sword  in  aJiy  quarrel 
that  offered  eitci'e 
ment,  or  that  involved 
any  member  of  bis 
order. 

The  introduction  of  gl; 
domestic  use  and  the 
wrought  in  its  manufacture  ted 
spicuous  modifications  in  the  treatment 
of  shop  fronts.  For  trade  purposes 
leaded  lights  in  tiny  squares  would 
be  readily  discarded  for  the  obvious 
advantages   of    larger    panes.        To   ac- 


oommiidale  the.se,  le.id  lai-ksd  the  re- 
quir2d  rigidity  and.  being  therefore  un- 
su.;ta6le,  «a.5  rejilared  by  glaz'ng  bars  of 
wood. 

These  bars  at  their  inir.idiiction  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  (see  Mill  Street, 
Ludlow,    page   524),    heavy    and  clnsf.  to- 


SHOP    FRONTS    AT 


SALOP,   EIGHTEENTH 


i  into  general 
'mprovements 


gether,  were  gradually  whitfied  down  lo  the 
slender  proportions  that  are  familiar  lo  us 
in  eighteenth  century  work,  and  the  inter- 
stices were  gradually  enlarged,  as  bigger 
sheets  were  procurable.  With  experience 
and  knowledge,  greater  freedom  of  ex- 
pression was  indulged  in,  and  from  strict 
angularity  the    designers    launched   forth 
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into  curved  forms  of  b.auiiful  riii  I  t,rn,L 
fui  contour. 

The  Tudor  period  inaugural''  I  a  nert 
era  in  more  senses  than  one.  Not  onU 
was  ihs  old  tyranny  of  the  ChurLh  hroken 
and  tbe  new  light  of  learning  illoned  li> 
perjtt^ate  the  land,  but  the  pre\ilen(-e  of 
peace,  cumbined  wilh  these  and  nther 
causes,  led  to  a  rapid  develi  pment  of 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  resulting  in 
a  phenmrenal 
increase  o  f 
trade. 

The  demand 
for  more  space 
and  increased 
hei(;ht,  svn- 
nth 


fr  n  1  n.r  t  >  1  ler  And  all  this  is  acr-im. 
1  lislif-d  «ith  hU(.h  ma  lertui  cmpletenes*. 
Ml  h  «  .nl-rful  (exteriti  thai  the  resuh 
1(N)k^  tho  most  natural  in  the  »urld,  uinKis 
aa  thoi^h  It  were  the  only  thing  o  he  done 
under  the  ci re u  ii stances 

I'hte  glass  is  quite  i  rndern  in\entitin, 

an  I   tie  pTfTti  n  of    ihis     material    in- 

iuf,uritel  the    most    violent     innovations. 

«li    h    m  the  e\es  of  some     portend    the 

t  itil     degrada- 


Diromsing 
the  cheapening 
and  populans- 
ing  of  glass, 
placed  the  Re- 
naissance    Ar- 


rhite 


far 


new  problem, 
fur  the  shopj 
erected  by  his 
fathers  were 
judged  insuffi- 
cient an<i  un- 
worthy of  b's 
successors.  We 
see     for 


by 


of 

s.Sop  frMit. 
Aire 


the 


many  deiight- 
fuI  specimens 
that  survi\e, 
that  in  bracing 
himself  10  tac- 
kle the  changed 
r  e  qii^rements 
in  a  broad  spirit,  untrammelled  and  un- 
biassed by  past  triulitinns.  liow,  giving 
reins  to  his  fancy,  he  indulged  in  pleasing 
conceits  of  curving  windows  and  jutting 
bays.  Windows,  no  longer  narrow  iipen- 
ings  in  the  wall,  further  obstructed  by 
numerous  posts  to  support  the  superstruc- 
ture, became  a  bold  breaking  away  from 
established  custom,  unt'l  the  shop,  now  the 
raisim  d'etre,  practically  mynoiK)lises  the 
lower  portion  of  the  front,  and  in  place 
of  the  heavy  supporting-  posts,  a  strong 
lintel  bridges  the  eniire  npen'ng.  reaching 
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be- 
tween the  Ixm- 
w  1  n  dowe.I 
shops  of  the 
eighieenlh  cen- 
tury and  the 
plat  e-g;a.H 
erect  on>  of  to- 
diy  there  is  a 
\ast  gulf.  One 
fif  the  greaiesi 
arc  hiiectural 
problems  of 
the  present 
time  and  one 
generally  re- 
cogni  sed  and 
idmitted.  is 
how  to  design 
1  shop-front 
providing  the 
maximum  of 
plate-glass  for 
the  display  of 
wares,  and  at 
the  5ame  time 
to  so  dispose 
the  supporting 
piers  and  the 
result  shail  be 
structurally  and  aesthetically. 
,  admitted  the  problem  is  not 
iolved,  and  the  result  is  that 
stories  of  brick  or  stone  work 
■est  upon  attenuated  frames 
.sheets  of  plale-glass,  a  most 
p.innful,     and    inartistic  re. 


But  reverting  to  the  eighteenth  century 
examples,  nothing  seems  easier  than  to 
have  designed  a  fitting  and  elegant  shop 
front  in  (hi.se  days;  yet  it  was,  when  we 
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reflect,  a  far  cry  from  the  small  window 
and  the  low  narrow  opening-  ■ 
Gothic  era. 

The  very  fact  that  ;iie 
dift'erence  between  thL- 
types  is  so  totally  dis- 
line:,  is  conclusive  tes'.i- 
mony  to  the  ingenuity 
and  ivit  that  acconi- 
pHshed  the  change  so 
completely  and  so  suc- 
cessfully. Those  old 
shops  look  simple,  na- 
tural, unaffectefi.  for 
precisely  the  same  rei- 
son  that  everyshing  in 
nature  occupving  its  pro- 
per place  looks  in  abso- 
lute hantiony  with  i's 
S'jrrnundiigi;  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason 
that  a  masterpiece  of 
decoration  appears  ex- 
actly what  is  required 
in  the  particular  condi- 


seniials  what  is  required,  that  the  alteration 
of  apparently  unimportant  details  would 
S2em  to  detract  from  the  perfection  of  the 
work  as  it  stan<is.  All  ostentation,  the 
effort  to  produce  an  exaggerated  effect,  to 
magnify  the  humble  shop  into  a  slate 
emporium — all  this  is  absent,  and  the  result 
i  J  correspondingly  natural  and  pleasing. 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  the 
success  of  the  Renaissance  movement  in 
the  development  of  objects  of  everyday 
art,  whilst  it  failed  in  more  pretentious  and 
ambitious  schemes. 

The  vigour  and  variety  that  distin- 
guished design  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  waned  towards  its 
close,  and  at  the  advent  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  though  still  elegant  and  well-pro- 
poriioned,  a  more  fixed  and  tamer  standard 
of  treatment  prevailed.  The  bow  window 
so  tastefully  applied  formerly  is  now  re- 
placed by  curved  and  reeded  end-pilasters, 
whicli  though  inoffensive  enough  in  a  few 
instances,  become  wearisome  when  repealed 
with  ever  recurring  sameness.  The  square 
and  cant  bays  were  also  gradually  aban- 
doned and  some  form  of  large  flat  window 
held  the  field  almost  alone. 


ahiolu' 


and  in  all  t 
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Soon  local  bye-jaivs  stepped  in  to  pre- 
vent encroachments  o*er  the  pavement,  a 
change  as  inevitable  as  it  was  desirable, 
yet  one  cannot  regard  without  a  sigh  the 
irregular  building  lir.e,  so  characteristic  in 
the  past,  and  a  feature  that  certainly 
added  quaintness  and  charm  to  our  streets. 


defenceless.  As  time  progressed  they 
grew  into  important  and  powerful  corpora- 
tions and  wielded  a  political  influence  as 
great  as,  if  different  from,  that  exercised 
by  the  vast  labour  unions  so  familiar  to 
ourselves,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon 
ai  their  modem  counterparts. 


OLD     SHOl'S    AT    WOLVZRHAMl'TOK. 
I  The/mm' '  on  tin  rlylit  nre.  mmUrn.  > 


CO  m  m  errial 
system  ?  The 
b  e  K  i  n  n  ings 
were  small,  as 
indicated  al- 
ready, and  as 
is  ever  the 
case  with 
great       and 

lasting  enterprises.  Kor  the  s;ike  i>( 
mutual  protection  and  ailviiulage  in 
an  age  of  insecurity  and  [jerpelual 
unrest,  they  formed  tliemselves  ■nid 
associaliims  or  guilds.  The.'e  guilds 
formulated  rules  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, for  ths  aafs-guarding  of  trade  privi- 
leges, for  resistance  to  encronchnients  on 
the  part  of  the  feudal  powers,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  agsd,  the  we.ik,  and 


b;i,st:tfr 
galew; 


tuall  obtain- 
ing state  re- 
c  >f,ni  ion  in 
the  shape  of 
ro^al  charters 
Ivch  insured 
a  certain  legal 
-  status.      Too 

— ^        prudent       t  o 
rest  contented 
t  h      these 
pjper     rights, 
the    new    cor- 
porations pro- 
-h    the-r    jiositlon    with 
fiir.her  strengthened  by 
>-d  by  s:rongly  guarded 


The  lr.ade  guilds  formed  of  necessity 
the  heart  and  soul  of  municipal  life.  Froin 
their  ranks  the  town  guard  was  recruited, 
ihey  erei-led  halls  for  the  sale  of  their 
wares,  and  in  these  they  also  schooled 
themselves  in  debate,  levied  taxes  for  Ihs 
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construciion  and  maintenance  of  bridges, 
roads,  and  other  aids  tu  commerce;  and  at 
the  same  time  exercised  judidal  functions. 
It  was  this  substanliai  and  sturdy  class, 
together  with  the  yeoman  and  artisan,  who 
bote  the  main  stress  of  battle  which  cul- 
minated in  victory  for  religious  liberty  at 


the      Reformat!! 
ijueition     arose 
whether  a 

h  e  a  d  s  t  rong 
sovereign 
should    hs    al- 

pose  upon  the 
country  h  1  s 
own  tyrannous 
methods  i  n 
place  of  gov- 
ernment b  V 
Pa  rl  lament, 
and  force  his 
own  impopu- 
lar  religion  up- 


again  espoused 


And      when     the 


past;  progress  or  change  has  there  been 
sweeping  and  complete.  It  is  in  the  by- 
ways and  slums  where  antiquity  lingers, 
but  perhaps  the  richest  legacy  of  the  past  ■ 
is  to  be  found  in  our  sleepy  old  country 
market  (owns,  which  have  remained  com- 
paraiively  stationary  and  but  little  influ- 
enced by  the  restless  bustle  prevailijig  else- 
where. Ancient 
S  h  r  e  wsbury, 
for  instance, 
the  sometime 
metropolis  of 
and 
still  a  great 
trading  cer>lre, 
abounds  in  re- 
lics dating 
back  to  Tudor 


the 


of 


cause 
progress,  and 
once  for  all 
established  the 
principle  that 
even  the  dlv'jie 
right  of  kings 
must  be  exer- 
cised with  jus- 
tice and  moder- 
ation and  in  ac- 
cordance with 
the  laws  of  the 
Con  stitution. 
This  reputa- 
tion for  inde- 
pendence and 
good  sense  has  CEi 

been      again 

and  again  vindicated  at  succeeJ'ng  criti- 
cal epochi,  till  we  have  come  to  regard  it 
aa  no  insult  to  be  caHed  "a  naton  of 
shopkeepers." 

And  as  with  the  class,  so  is  it  with  the 
Uiiits  constituting  the  class. 

The  thriving  centres  of  modern  munici- 
pal activity  are  not  rich  in  records  of  the 


TilE    NINETEENTH 

TURV.  flawless    plate. 

In  the  coun- 
try U)\in  a  Irade  is  frequently  he- 
redilary,  the  son  succeeding  to  the 
father's  business  and  place  of  business 
generation  after  generation.  Another 
calling  that  freijuenily  prides  itself  upon 
the  antir[uity  of  its  establishment  is  that 
of  the  bookseller.  Members  of  this  order 
are  often  seen  in  the  most  curious  premises, 
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harbouring  all  sorts  of  dark  corners  and 
unsuspected  nooks  and  crannies  in  their 
inmost  recesses.  The  windows,  whether 
bulging  out  over  the  street,  recognising  the 
line  ot  frontage,  or  modestly  retiring  into 
the  background,  are  small  and  reminiscent 
ot  age.  Such  a  hole-and-corner  shop 
would  have  befitted  Kingsley's  Sandy 
Mackaye.  "He  read  at  least  tw^elve 
hours  every  day  of  his  life  and  that  ex- 
clusively old  history  and  politics,  though 
his  favourite  books  were  Thomas  Carlyle's 
works."  His  quaint,  homely  description 
of  the  old  bookseller  and  his  den  suggests 
that  extraordinary  conglomeration  of  wood 
and  plaster  known  as  Book-seller's  Row ; 
in  short,  the  now  extinct  Holywell  Street, 
and  the  varied  stock  as  portrayed  in  the 
description  might  have  been  almost  as 
aptiy  applied  to  them.  The  seeming  con- 
fusion was  to  the  propr"e:j:s  no  obstacle, 
they  a])pearing  to  know  the  where- 
abouts as  thev  were  familiar  with  the  con- 
tents  of  every  volume  of  their  heterogene- 
ous collection. 

The  barben  one  of  the  few  "tradesmen 
who  retains  the  sign  of  h's  craft,  accom- 
modates himself  to  premise>  of  the  most 
erratic  shape  and  diminutive  size.  In- 
deed, in  the  provinces  he  attaches  himself 
for  preference  to  the  most  anticjualed  and 
crazy  building  in  the  locality,  and  'should 
on  this  account  be  esteemed  as  a  pattern 
and  example  by  all  true  anti(]uarians. 
Perhaps  his  sympathy  with  the  past  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  his  order 
formerly  occupied  a  position  of  more  im- 
jiortance  than  he  now  enjoys,  the  barber- 
surgeon  being  regarded  as  a  quasi -phy- 
sician, quite  in(lisi)ensable  in  the  days 
when  blood-letting  was  considered  the 
panacea  for  most  human  ailments. 

The  pawnbroker  and  curio-dealer  rise 
superior  to  considerations  of  hygiene  and 
convention,  and  as  t]y^\  thrive  best  on  the 
borders  of  the  slums,  their  varied  slock  of 
old  clothes,  brass  candlesticks,  antique 
furniture  and  miscellaneous  jewellery  are 
more  often  than  not  disj)layed  in  a  window 
as  quaint  and  interesting    as    themselves. 


These  establishments  are  still  distinguished 
by  the  sign  of  the  three  golden  balls. 

In  treating  of  the  old  shop,  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  proprietor 
lived  upon  the  premises,  and  though  far 
from  commodious,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
modern  standards,  those  of  the  better  kind 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  houses 
of  the  professional  classes  and  smaller 
gentry  of  the  same  era.  Sometim-es  they 
were  finished  and  decorated  with  great 
elaboration,  and  through  the  half-open 
door  leading  into  the  parlour,  one  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  dark  oak  panelling  and 
a  massive  fireplace,  and  beyond,  perchance, 
a  heavilv  moulded  hand-rail  and  richlv 
ornamented  balustrade  that  evidently 
belong  to  a  handsome  staircase ;  enough  at 
least  to  show  that  the  original  owner  was  a 
man  of  substance,  and  also  a  lover  of 
elegance  and  refinement. 

A  feature  frequently  recurring  in  the 
older  business  premises,  and  one  which  we 
should  now  consider  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection, is  a  straight  flight  of  steps,  lead- 
ing from  the  street  to  the  door.  Awkward, 
unnecessary,  and  out  of  place  as  these  ap- 
pendages undeniably  are,  we  should  regret 
tD  see  them  swept  away.  Wellington  fur- 
nisher a  characteristic  example  of  these 
sprawling  flights  of  steps,  and  the 
Bridgenorth  specimen  illustrates  a  two- 
storey  shop,  one  a  little  below  and  one  con- 
siderably above  the  pavement  level. 

Some  of  the  charm  of  old  shops  is  due 
to  alterations  that  have  taken  place  from 
time  to  tim*^  in  hap-hazard  fashion.  It 
is  only  on  this  theory  that  the  existence  of 
the  remarkable  specimen  from  Northamp- 
ton can  be  accounted  for.  The  Wolver- 
hampton contribution  illustrates  the  same 
characterlsric.  but  the  result  »in  this  case 
has  been  to  mar  the  original. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  a  hun- 
dredfold to  prove  that  variety  and  interest 
in\est  the  old  trade  premises,  but  enough 
has  been  shown  and  said  to  vindicate  the 
author  in  his  attemi)t  to  interest  the  public 
in  the  old  .sho})s  that  compose  so  largely 
the  street  architecture  of  our  ancient  towns. 
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By  DOROTHEA    DEAKIN 


'*  EVERYTHING,"  she  said  with 
Cj  disgust,  "  is  hot  and  haleful  and 
horrid." 

The  Quai  de  Mont  Blanc,  and  even  the 
pleasant,  sha::!y  Boulevards  were  de- 
serted. 

All  the  pretty  ladies,  in  ccol  organ- 
dies and  silks,  with  bright  parasols,  had 
disappeared.  Ida  fell  sure  that  they  were 
sleeping  away  the  hot  hours  in  cool. 
luKurioiu  bedrooms  with  the  blinds  down. 
It  was  only  silly  little  school  girls  like 
herself  who  came  out  on  such  a  day  as 
this  without  a  sunshade. 

She  leant  her  elbows  on  the  stone  para- 
pet of  the  Pont  du  5!ont  Blanc  and  scared 
at  the  blue  waters  and  the  swaying,  in- 
viting boa's  beneath  her. 

It  certainly  was  cool  to  look  at  just 
down  there  in  the  sliadow  of  the  bridge, 
before  the  water  caught  the  glaring  sun, 
and  it  was  the  firsi!  time  she  had  been  able 
to  open  her  eyes  since  she  had  left  her 
tram  at  Place  Neuve. 

"My  head  aches  with  all  this  blue  and 
white;  it  is  whi'zzing  round  like  wheels — 
blue  sky,  while  houses!  Blue  water, 
white  pai'ement !  AH  blue  and  white 
and  glaring  !" 

She  sighed  and  moied  her  elbows  She 
would  be  late  for  her  appointment.  She 
would  be  late  hon*e  for  tea — ahe  would — 
She  shrugged  'her  siioulders. 

"Oh.  what's  the  odds  if  I  am,"  she 
oried  recklessly,  "and  why  should  I  be 
home  for  horrid  tea?" 

"  Come  out  in  a  boat  for  half  an  Jiour — ■ 
I  can  see  you  are  dying  to." 

Ida  stood  up  in  amazement,  too  con- 
fused for  ■the  moment  ^o  turn  away  with 
the  silent  contempt  proper  to  the  i-va- 
sion.  and  I  am  afraid  she  niili;i.rc]  how 
attractively  clean  and  cuol  lie  looked  in  his 
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light  grey  flannels,  before  she  remendjered 
that  this  «as  an  insult  she  must  resent  at 
once. 

"  Come  out  with  me,"  'he  went  on  with 
a  charming  smile,  "You  are  a  stranger 
here;  so  am  I.  Why  shouldn't  we  im- 
prove the  shining  hours  together?" 

By  the  time  he  had  finished,  she  was 
ready  with  a  suitable  ansiver. 

"  I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake,"  she 
arjsivered  icily,  walking  away  with  her  head 
in  the  air.  "  But,  oh."  she  thought  as  she 
hurried  along,  fo/getting  how  hot  she  was, 
"  What  a  pity  !  What  a  pity  !  He  is  nice, 
and  I  know  he  didn't  mean  <o  be  horrid. 
I  suppose  1  oughtn't  to  dawdle  a!>ouit  when 
I'm  alone.  I  wish  I  could  have  gone.  I 
wish  I  knew  l.im." 

"  I  ought  to  have  known  that  she'd  only 
be  angry,"  sa'd  the  man  in  grey  flannels 
with  a  s'gh.  "  She'^  English,  and  much 
too    well     brought     up    to     be     civil     to 


Then  "  Oh,"  cried  Ida,  when  her  lesson 
was  over.  "  what  a  .silly  I  was  !  He  was 
an  Air.erican,  and  Americans  are  alwavs  so 
very  nioe  to  girls.  He  only  meant  to  be 
kind.  I  know  he  diid.  And  I  should  like 
to  go  on  the  lake.     Perhaps-  — " 

She  gave  English  lessons  to  a  French 
girl  over  at  Grand  Pr^.  The  French  girl 
repaid  -them  in  ki'.nd.  and  it  was  for  this 
that  I<h  cro.vsed  .the  nrwsy,  busy  town  twice 
a  week  in  the  mid-day  heat.  The  next 
lesson  was  on  Friday,  She  put  on  a  fresh 
muslin,  which  was  quite  unnecessary,  and 
when  she  reached  the  Pont  du  Mont  Blanc 
she  stopped  to  rest,  and  once  more  gazed 
i^stfully  down  at  the  tempting  liwie  Ixwts. 
She  stayed  there,  indeed,  nearly  half  an 
hour,  and  it  was  iwj;  a  cikjI  place  \<t  chixwe. 
There  was  no  shelter  at  all,,  and  the  sun 
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beating  on  her  back  through  her  thin  dress 
made  her  feel  sick  and  headachy. 

She  went  on  to  her  lesson  in  a  bad 
temper. 

"  It  was  very  nice  of  'him,"  she  told  her- 
self, "to  understand  at  onoe  that  I  wasn't 
that  sort  of  girl.  But  he  might  have  cone 
again " 

On  Tuesday  she  did  not  stop  .to  look 
at  -the  boats,  but  she  "walked  very,  very 
slowly  across  the  bridge. 

'^  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  you  an 
apology  ?" 

Ida  felt  a  sudden  throb  of  pleasure; 
but  she  didn't  speak.  She  <was  only  eigh- 
teen, you  secj  and  didn't  know  what 
to  say.  He  looked  quickly  and  ap- 
prehensively at  the  blushing  face  under 
the  shady  hat. 

"  Please  don't  be  angry  with  me,"  he 
went  on  earnestly.  "  I  know  you  must 
think  me  horriblv  rude,  but  what  was  I  to 
do  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand,"  isaid  Ida  in  a  voice 
which  she  hoped  conveyed  icy  indifference. 
I  don't  think  it  did.  Neither,  I  imag'ne, 
did  the  young  man. 

"  I  have  seen  you  regulaFly  every  Tues- 
day and  Friday  for  three  weeks,"  he  said, 
"and  every  time  I  saw  you  I  wantetl  to 
know  you  more  and  more.'* 

I  da's,  heart  beat  faster  and  fascer.  It 
was  \ery  nice  of  him.  vshe  thought,  to  wajit 
to  know  her  so  mudi,  but  .she  couldn't 
think  why  he  did.  She  had  been  'brought 
up  with  half-a-do/en  sisters,  you  see  !  At 
the  age  of  eighteen.,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  natural.  i>erhai)s.  that 
she  should  under-value  her  p;.\ver  to  inter- 
est and  charm. 

"  I  went  to  the  English  Church,'"  he 
said,  "  on  purpose  to  get  an  introduction  to 
you  through  the  parson.  And  then  I 
found  he  didn't  even  know  you  by  sight,' 

"  I  don't  go  to  church."  Ida  said  quick- 
'ly.  forgetting  to  be  chilly.  "  We  are 
chapel  people  at  home." 

The  stranger  laughed. 

"  Will  you  accept  my  apology  ?*'  he  said. 

"  Yes,  of  course."  Ida  liked  him  bet- 
ter than  ever  when  she  saw  him  laugh. 

"  Will  vou  consider  me  as  introduced  to 
vou  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Engli.sh 
Church?" 

"Yes" — with    some   heiitation.     "If — 


if  you  like — I — "  with  a  rush' — ^**  I  really 
don't  see  why  I  shouldn't." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  the  stranger  plea- 
santly. "  I  really  am  quite  respectable, 
you  know.  I  am  sure  I  carry  honesty  and 
truth  written  on  my  brow."  Ida  gave  a 
quick  glance  at  his  thin,  sunburnt  face; 
and  smiled  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  You  see."  he  went  on  in  his  slow,  dry  ■ 
vo'-ce,  "as  I  was  saying  to  you  when  you 
froze  me  up  last  week,  I  am  a  stranger 
here — from  Massachusetts.  You  are  a 
stranger — from  England.  Why  not  be 
friend Iv  ?  I  guess  we  should  agree  all 
right." ' 

Ida  was  silent.  It  was  all  very,  very 
wrong,  she  felt  sure,  but  how  was  it,  she 
wondered,  that  wrong  things  were  so  plea- 
sant ? 

"  I  should  like  to  be  friends,"  she  said, 
dropping  her  Anglo-Frenoh  dioticmary  dn  . 
the  confusion  of  the  moment. 

The  man  from  Massachuse:ts  picked  it 
up. 

"  Good,"  he  .<^aid.  "  Are  you  going  to 
school  ?" 

Ida   found  her  tongue   then,    and   told 
him  about  Renee   Coquillon   and  the   ex- 
change lesson.     She  went  on  from  that  to 
talk  about  tlie  little   vidlage  of  Carouge, 
where  she  lived — Carouge  which  had  once 
belonged  to  Corsica  or  Sardinia — she  didn't 
quite  remember  which,  and  w'hich  was  still 
full  of  strange  names  and  alien  descend- 
ants,   and    the    stranger    listened  to   her 
childish  chatter,  and  to  the  odds  and  ends 
of    more    or    less    inaccurate  information 
brought  out  entirely   for  Jiis  benefit,  with 
much  apparent  interest.     He  walked  with 
her  to  Grand  Pre;  to  the  door  of  Madame 
C'oquUlon's  house,  and  when  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  her  to  say  good-bye,  he  studied 
her  face  with  some  return  of  his  old  appre- 
hension. 

"When  will  vou  come  out  on  the  lake?" 
he  sai<l. 

She  looked  d<j\vn.  Could  she — dare 
she?  Oh,  if  she  only  might — and  yet — 
^if  Miss  Linaker  found  out. 

"  Courage,"  said  he.  "  Why  shouldn't 
vou?     What  are  vou  afraid  of?" 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  anyone,"  cried  Ida 
childishly,  and  I  7C'iIl  come  if  vou 
like." 

"I    do  like,"    said    he,    smiling;   "very 
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muoh  indeed.     But  when  can  you  come? 
To-morrow  ?' 

Ida  shuddered  at  her  own  audacity. 

"  Yts  I"  she  said,  **  I  wil-l  come  -to-mor- 


row." 

*' At  three  o'clock?  It  will  be  hot,  but 
there  is  always  a  breeze  on  the  lake." 

"  At  three  o'clock,/'  said  naughty  Ida. 
"And  thank  you  very  much." 

.  •  «  . 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  deceit. 

Ida  pretended — she  didn't  exactly  say 
so,  I  believe;  but,  ati/ll,  she  led  Miss  Lina- 
ker  to  believe  that  she  spent  ithe  next  after- 
noon with  Mdlle.  Coquillon.  Instead  of 
which  she  let  the  stranger,  whose  name  was 
Clay,  take  her  on  the  water  for  two  hours, 
and  their  friendship  increased  in  leaps 
and  bounds  !  Ida  told  herself  that  he  was 
the  nicest  person  she  ihad  ever  known,  and 
no  doubt  she  was  right,  for  her  ex- 
l^erience  of  nice  young  men  had  been 
small. 

On  Fri-day  he  walked  up  the  Grand  Pre 
■with  her  again,  and  waited  till  she  came 
out,  to  take  her  badk  ito  the  Rond  Point 
and  the  Carouge  tram ;  and  she  told  her- 
self that  she  walked  to  the  Rond 
Point  to  save  expense,  not  at  all  fur 
the  pleasure  of  'his  society.  She 
had  explained  -to  Renee  Avith  all  the 
French  she  could  muster,  that  'n 
any  questions  regarding  her  English 
friend's  movements  she  mu£it  be  discreet 
and  admit  nothing — deny  nothing.  Renee 
(who  was  older  than  Ida.  and  quite  as 
pretty),  understood  perfecdy.  in  spite  of 
the  broken  French,  and  promised  discre- 
tion. If  the  lake  was  so  jV.easant  on 
Wednesday,  why  not  try  it  again  on  Satur- 
day —  and  Monday  —  and  Wednesday 
again?  Ida's  conscience  was  lulled  to  rest 
quite  successfully  for  the  moment,  and  she 
was  having  a  good  time.  It  'was  on  Wed- 
nesday that  they  had  tea  together  at  a  little 
cremerie  in  Place  Neuve.  and  Ida  ex- 
plained to  the  stranger,  who  was 
hardly  a  stranger  by  that  'time,  that 
the  i)ale  green  pistachio  cream  cakes, 
crescent  shaped,  and  only  five  cemtimes 
each,  were  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
round  pink  ones,  or  the  small  hot  browny 
things  soaked  with  rum  which  erst  ten.  and 
which  he  affected. 

"Look  here,"  Clay   said  pre-ently,  ab- 


sently dropping  the  flat  iquares  of  sugar 
into  his  already  swee::ened  cup.  "  Don't 
you  think  I  might  get  to  know  your  people 
somehow?  Couldn't  you  introduce  me? 
Say  I  was  a  friend,  you  know.  You 
needn't  say  how  long  our  friendship  had 
existed." 

Ida  opened  her  eyes  wide  at  him ;  and  a 
Frenchman  at  another  table  stared  a»t  her 
with  insolent  admiration. 

"  Quels  beaux  \  eux,"  he  cried  to  his 
companion. 

Clay  heard  and  scowled  for  a  minute. 
Then  looked  at  Ida  again,  and  his  face 
cleared. 

"  That's  so,"  he  drawled.  "  Eyes  like 
the  darkest  kind  of  purple  pansv — almost 
black." 

Ida  dropped  her  lids  and  blushed. 
''  Les  yeux  noirs  au  purgatorie,"  she  said, 
smiling.  "  But  what  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Clay  ?  Of  course,  I  can't  introduce  you 
to  Miss  Linaker.  She  would  be  dread- 
fully angry,  and  I  should  never  be  allowed 
out  again." 

Clay's  eyes  grew  "thoughtful. 

**  It  doesn't  seem  quite  square,"  he  said. 

''What  doesn't  seem  quite  square?" 

He  hesitaited. 

"  Why  this — this  sort  of  thing.  You're 
<o  \o.uig.  you  see — only  a  kiddie,  after 
all.  and  I'm  beginning  to  feel  ashamed  of 
myself." 

Ida  was  silent.  She  was  so  young  that 
she  didn't  altogether  imderstand  him. 
There  was  no  harm  in  it  thait  she  could 
sec. 

"Of  course,"  he  went  on,  leaning  his 
elibows  on  the  little  mait)le  table,  and 
tracing  a  spilt  tea  pattern  with  his  fore- 
finger, "  I  know  that  /  am  straight,  and 
/  know  that  I  respecc  you  as  m-uch  as  if 
\ou  were  my  own  sister,  and  like  you  a 

good    deal    more,     but "      Here    he 

stopped,  and  Ida  looked  frightened. 

"  Other  folks  don't  know  all  this,  and 
I'm  afraid  it  will  be  naaty  for  you  when 
Miss  E'naker  learns  that  youVe  been  go- 
ing about  with  me.  I  guess  she'll  find  it 
all  out  sooner  or  later." 

Ida  rose  from  her  seat.  "Miss  Linaker 
must  nes'er  know,"  she  whispered,  looking 
round  the  room  with  frigllitened  eyes. 
**  Why  should  she  ?  She  stays  in  all  the 
afternoon  when  I  am  away.  l)ecause  k  is 
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too  hot  to  go  out,  and  she  has  no  friend  in 
Geneva  who  could  tell  tales  to  her." 

"Well,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "if  I 
can't  be  friends  with  you  in  a  straigiht,  con- 
ventional, decorous  kind  of  way,  I  must 
take  what  I  can  g?it.  I  can't  give  you 
up." 

"Why?"  asked  Ida»,  with  apparent  in- 
nocence. 

Clay  laughed. 

"  I  guess  you  know  why,"  he  said.  "  I 
•won't  tell  you  to-day,  anyhow." 

After  that  Ida  met  him  every  day.  Some- 
times she  cycled  with  h'm ;  sometimes  he 
rowed  her  on  the  lake,  and  once  he  took 
the  train  to  Annemasse  on  the  Voiron  and 
from  there  walked  up  the  hill  to  the  tiny 
old  Savoyard  Chateau  d^Etambrieres  with 
its  two  towers,  and  its  little  gray  church 
to  match.  From  every  point  of  view  the 
excursion  was  a  success^  Clay  grew  reck- 
less. 

**  Look  here,"  he  said  slowly,  as  they 
climbed  down  the  hill  agajn.  "  This  has 
been  a  glorious  afternoon,  but  it  has  been 
too  short.  Could  you  get  away  for  the 
whole  day,  do  you  think?" 

Ida  drew  a  deep  breath  at  this  daring 
suggestion. 

"I'll  try,"  she  s.aid ;  "onlv " 

"  Only  wha-t  ?" 

"I'll  have  to  tell  a  lie  if  I  do." 

Clay's  eyes  grew  grave  suddenly.  She 
was  beginning  to  look  for  that  sudden 
clouding  over  when  she  alluded  to  the  ways 
and  means  she  used  to  escape  M's>  Lina- 
ker's  vigilance,  and  she  £<miled  cheerfully 
and  reassuringly. 

"  Don't  look  so  solemn,"  she  said.  "  It 
won't  be  the  first  time,  you  know.  I  learnt 
how  ito  fib  long  before  I  ever  knew  \  ou.  I 
ran  easily  pretend  that  I'm  going  to  spend 
the  day  with  Renee  Coquillon.  She  won't 
mind  backing  me  up  a  bit.  if  I  take  her 
some  pralines  next  time  I  go." 

"  Can't  you  get  away  by  any  other 
means?*'  Clay  asked  hastily.  "Wi'.hout 
lying  about  it,  I  mean." 

Ida  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "  You 
are  funnv,"  she  said  slowlv.  "  How  is  it 
you  have  grown  so  particular  all  at  once? 
And,  anyhow,  it  mus/  be  just  as  bad  to  act 
a  lie  as  to  speak  one.  dm't  you  thinlc?" 

Clay  didn't  answer.  All  the  way  home 
in   the   tram   he  sat   and   lo  >ked  at   Ida's 


childish  profile ;  at  the  heavy  fall  of  soft 
black  hair  over  her  Httle  ears^  shadowing 
her  delicate,  colourless  cheeks.  He  looked 
at  the  full,  red  lips  and  slender,  long  ne<^ 
the  thin,  girlish  figure  and  brown  hands; 
and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  something 
that  was  half  pity,  half  sorrow.  Ida  felt 
that  she  had  a  right  to  feel  aggrieved  by 
his  behaviour. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  him  to  be  de- 
pressed," she  said  to  herself.  "If  we  are 
dbund  out,  it's  me  that  will  be  blamed.  I 
shall  get  into  a  regular  royal  tow,  and  he 
will  escape  sot  free.  Who  is  there  to  row 
him,  I  should  like  to  know?" 

Presently,  however,  he  shook  off  his 
gloom,  and  spoke  to  her  with  a  smile. 

"  We'll  have  a  real  good  time  on  Thurs- 
day," he  said.  "  A  steamer  leaves  the  Quai 
de  Monit  Blanc  every  morning  for  a  dear 
little  place  called  Hermance,  where  nobody 
ever  goes.  Well  go  there  and  picrv.e  by 
the  stream.  I  shall  have  you  to  myi^elf  a 
whole  long  day.  I  guess  we  shall  both  re- 
member that  day." 

Ida  laughed. 

"  I  shall  remember  all  these  days,"  she 
said  S'jftly. 

So  they  went  to  Hermance  on  Thursday. 
Tbey  too-k  .the  little  steamer,  and  were  on 
the  w.iter  so  early  that  all  the  wonderful 
mountain  pictures  round  thenv  the  purple 
Juras.  and  the  Voiron  and  Grand  Sal6ve, 
with  the  dim  shadow  of  the  Alps  behind, 
were  ve  led  at  first  by  delicate  opal  haze, 
then  glor'ously-reflected  in  the  blue 
waters  of  the  lake.  Ida  was  in  ecsta^es. 
Miss  Linaker  had  never  taken  her  on  the 
water;  Miss  Linaker  had  never  shown  her 
anything  half  .so  beautiful  as  this.  And 
<hen  when  they  landed  on  t lie  wooded 
shore;   Hermance  itself ! 

Clay  took  her  to  the  sunny  hills'de  mea- 
dow where  the  vineyards  are.  and  they  sat 
down  in  the  shade  of  the  little  wood  where 
the  stream  lives ;  that  stream  whose  won- 
derful waters  of  iron  and  magnesia  are 
some  day  to  turn  the  paradise  into  an  in- 
ferno of  a  spa  and  a  health  resort. 

Ida  had  brought  her  poetry  books.  She 
thought  .she  was  foul  of  Browning  and 
Matthew  Arnold;  she  also  thought  that 
she  underst(K)d  ihem,  I  beliex-e.  Since 
then  she  his  kerned  her  own  limitat'ons, 
and  knows   I  think,  that  .she  never  will. 
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Clay  lay  at  her  feet  an  J  listened  to  her 
pretty  voice  as  she  read  to  him,  and 
watched  her  pretty  face  and  moving  lips. 
If  he  knew  the  verges  she  read  to  him 
off  by  heart  already,  and  if  his  brain  was 
busied  with  other  thoughts  as  he  lay  there, 
who  was  the  wiser?  Ida  thought  she  was 
edifying  and  impressing  him;  perhaps 
even  improving  his  min<l.  Why  shouldn't 
she  think  so? 

At  one  o'clock  'they  lunched,  and  Clay 
found  that  he  had  left  the  fruit  behind. 
Ida  jumped  up  with  a  laugh,  and  ran  away 
with  the  empty  basket.  Presently  she 
came  back  to  h/m  laden  with  big  plums 
and  peaches. 

"  I  saw  a  man  in  an  orchard,,"  she  said 
gaily.  "  But  I  find  now  that  it  is  only 
the  angel  of  the  Paradise.  He  gave  me 
all  these,  and  wouldn't  let  me  pay  a  sou 
for  them.     Look  !" 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  the  yoiuig  man  said 
gravely.  "  How  could  he  take  payment 
from  you?" 

How  could  he?  Her  pale  cheeks 
glowed  a  fa-int  pink  with  exci'tement  and 
pleasure;  s:he  wore  a  white  cotton  frock 
wic'h  a  pink  flower  on  it,  and  had  taken 
off  the  big  hat  which  hid  her  pretty  hair. 
The  magic  of  her  wonderful  dark  eyes 
bewitched  him. 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  take  the  money  from 
me?"  she  said  laughing.  ''*!  am  not  too 
poor  to  pay  for  a  few  plimm" 

She  didn't  want  him  to  think  her  poor, 
little  goose  that  she  was.  Anything  rather 
than  that  he  should  think  her  poor — and 
common. 

"Ida,"  he  saiid  presently,  looking  up  into 
'her  eyes  with  earnest  enquiry,  "  You've 
never  told  me  anything  about  your 
people  at  home  in  England.  We 
know  very  little  about  each  other.  I 
guess  we'd  better  confess  like  good  chil- 
dren.    Suppose  you  begin." 

Her  pink  cheeks  deepened  to  scarlet, 
but  she  did  not  answer  at  first.  How 
could  she  tell  him?  Oh,  how  could  .she? 
How  he  would  despise  her!  No;  any- 
thing, anything  but  that  now.  Perhaps 
afterwards  when — when  he  had  spoken  to 
her  properly — when  everthing  was  settled 
between  them;  when  she  went  home  and 
had  told  her  people  about  her  engage- 
ment,   he    would   be    so  fond  of  her  by 


that  time  that  he  would  forgive  any- 
thing. But  not  now — not  yet.  She 
couldn't  spoil  this  beautiful,  beautiful 
day.  He  would  go  away  without  telling 
her  that  he  loved  her,  and  she  couldn't 
bear  that.  She  must  be  worthy  of  him 
to-day ;  she  musL 

''What  are  your  people?"  he  asked 
curiously.  '*  Manchester's  all  cotton, 
isn't  it  ?     Are  your  people  in  cotton  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Ida  emphatically.  This,  at 
least,  was  true.  Then  she  hesitated.  Poor, 
.silly  little  girl  !  She  had  put  her  con- 
science to  sleep  lately,  you  see,  and  there 
was  nothing  else  to  tell  her  that,  at  this 
moxxent,  truth  was  not  only  right,  but  ex- 
pedient. 

"  My  people  live  in  Lancashire,"  she 
sa.^d  qu'ckly.  "We  are  the  Delameres,  of 
Delamere  Hall,  you  know.  My  father 
doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
cotton,  of  course." 

Clay  sighed. 

"  It  sounds  very  grand,"  he  said.  "Is 
the  ances»tral  mansion  very  old?" 

It  was  easy  now  for  Ida  to  draw  upon 
her  imagination. 

"Oh,  yes."  she  said.  "Hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years  old.  My — ^my  great 
grandfather  fought  at  Waterloo,"  she  went 
on  madly,  "  and  one  of  the  Delameres 
fought  the  Spanish  Armada  and  another 
at  Agincourt." 

Clay  was  silent. 

*'  The  house  is  an  old  Manor  house."  Ida 
went  on  shamelessly.  "  A  long,  low 
black  and  white  Manor  house  with  lots  of 
gables  and  dormers  and  mull  ions  and  lat- 
tices and  things." 

•*  With  such  a  hom.e  as  that,"  Clay  said 
gravely,  "  I  don'it  know  how  you  could  bear 
to  come  away.     Why  did  you  ?" 

Agajin-  the  girl  hesitated.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  romance  was  irresistible,  and 
why  should  she  tell  him  that  she 
had  merely  come  to  Geneva  to  study 
French  ? 

"They  wanted  me  to  marry  someone,'* 
she  said,  hanging  her  head.  "  He  was 
very  rich,  and — and  titled,  and  I  couldn't 
bear  him.  So  they  sent  me  away  from 
home  in  disgrace — ^to  make  me  see  reason." 

Clay  rose.  Ida  was  sitting  on  a  fallen 
tree,  and  he  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  Ida,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Did 
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you  care  for  anyone  el.-«— over  there  in 
England  ?' 

"No."  said  Ida,  glad  that  slie  was  able 
lo  reply  truthfully.  It  was  more  difficult 
somehow  to  inake  up  things,  while  he 
watohed  her  face  so  keenly. 

"  Do  you  care  for  anybod;-  now  ?'' 

She  was  silen'.  Her  cheeks  burned  and 
her  heart  was  thumping  away  so  loudly 
that  she  was  afraid  he  would  hear  it.  Of 
course,  she  did — oli,  of  course  she  diil. 
He  knew  she  did.  Why  didn't  he  tell  her 
'what  she  was  longing  to  hear — now.  now — 
the  lime  was  slipping. 

But  he  didn't  say  anythijig,  and  when 
she  turned  to  look  at  him,  surprised  at  his 
silence,  she  saw  that  he  looked  anxious 
and  troubled.  She  couldn't  think  wh\  he 
looked  like  that.  Surely,  he  understoofl. 
He  did  undersnand,  ami  stiM  be  was 
silent. 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  said  Ma.  No  an- 
swer. She  felt  chilled.  The  siin  nns  sti'i 
shining  on  the  pretty  hillside  p.isiure  be- 
fore them,  but  she  fell  sonieh()W  exaolly  as 
if  it  had  gone  in.  What  did  be  mean? 
Perhaps  he  didn't  care,  after  all.  Perhaps 
—citi,  how  unkind  he  was^how  \ery.  verj* 
unkind  ! 

When  Clay  looked  round  at  last,  she 
was  crying;  big  tears  were  welling  nul  of 
her  dark  eyes  and  falbng  on  lo  ber  frock. 
and  she  was  struggling  in  her  sleeve  to 
And  an  inadequate  handkerchief.  What 
could  he  do?  He  had  gone  so  far.  he 
told  himself  rerkiessly.  and  to-day,,  at 
least,  he  must  play  the  game  be  had 
begun. 

He  took  her  into  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  without  a  wrd.  and  Ida  laid  her  he.id 
on  his  shoulder  and  fin'shed  her  cry  there. 
And  still  he  was  silent. 

"  I — I  thought  you  didn't  care."  she  .sa'd 
at  last. 

"I  wish  to  God  I  had  let  you  go  on 
thinking  so,"  said  Clay. 

Ida  drew  herself  awav  from  him  in  mr- 
pfise. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked. 

Clay  kissed  ber  again.  "Mean."  he 
said ;  "  I  don't  know  yet  what  I  mean.  I 
only  know  that  I  love  you.  And  1  guess 
I'm  behaving  like  a  mean  hotmd  in  telling 
you  so." 

Ida  laughed. 


"  Nonsense,"  she  *    fhy  shouldn't 

we  be  happy  while  we  Wby  do  you 

worry  so  about  le  who  don't 

matter  a  bit?  Wtiat  does  anything  matter 
if  only— we— if  we—," 

Clay  smiled  rather  miserably. 

"If  we  wbat?"'  sairl  he 

"  If  we  love  eaoh  otherj"  said  Ida.  He 
was  silent  again,  and  presently  he  took  his 
arm  away  and  got  up  to  pack  the  things 
into  the  picnic  basket.  Ida  didn't  under- 
stand why  he  was  behaving  so  strangely, 
but  he  certainly  loved  her.  and  that  was 
I'll  she  cared  about. 

He  hardly  spoke  lo  ber  at  all  in  the 
lianr  on  the  steamer  going  home,  and 
when  he  said  good-bye  to  her  in  Place 
Neuve  he  held  her  hand  a  long  time;  then 
recklessly  kissed  her  in  face  of  all 
Geneva. 

"  Goodbye,  little  girl."  he  said. 

"  Good-bye."     said   Ida,   "t£ll   to-mor- 

There  was  a  letter  next  morning  for  Idj, 

directed  in  a  fine  business  hand. 

"What  is  it?'  Mi'ss  Linaker  was  pro- 
perly inquisitive  But  Ida  put  it  in  her 
pocket. 

"  From  the  dentist,"  she  said  hurriedly. 
"  Its  only   the  baleful   dentist's  hal«ful 

bill.'' 

After  breakfast  she  ran  upstairs.  It 
didn't  lake  a  second  to  tear  open  the  en- 
velope.    Why  had  he  written  when  he  was 

to  see  her  that  verj-  day  ? 

No  address  headed  the  letter, 

■'  Dear  little  girl.— 

When  I  fell  in  love  with  you  I  hadn't 
reckoned  on  the  fighting  ancestors  and  the 
ancient  Manor  bouse,  and  it  seems  lo  roe 
that  for  a  square  man  I've  been  playing  it 
prett)  low  down  on  your  aristocratic 
paren.s. 

I  guess  those  ancestral  halls  are  a  cut 
nbove  the  junior  partner  in  a  hardware 
store,  and  before  you  get  my  letter  I  shall 
have  started  for  home  again.  I  should 
advise  you  to  forget  all  this  as  sojn  as 
possible,  and  think  twice  before  you  re- 
ject   that  tilled    aristocrat   for  the  *coi">ni! 


Believe  me, 
vays  your  respectful  frienj, 
ISRAEt  P.  Cl»V. 
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Ida  was  stunned  for  a  momenl.  She 
did  not  realise  all  at  once  what  the  stupid 
letter  meant.  Then  i]uife  suddenly 
everylhing  came  to  h«r  in  a  flash,  bring- 
ing With  it  a  hnrrit'le.  aching  pain  at  her 
heart,  :mri  a  Ijiiiidiny  slorni  of  Lears.  She 
sSlw  at  last.  loo.  very  dearly  lnw  wrong  she 
had  been.  What  a  wreck  she  had  made 
of  her  life  with  (ler  silly,  romantic  lies; 
her  stupid  deceit. 

Down  on  the  pillow  went  ihe  poor  little 
head  in  utter  deitpair.  to  s-mk  it  with  tears 
from  the  eyes  he  had  called  purple  pan- 
si  es. 

It  was  too  late  jiow— too  late  for  any- 
thing. He  was  gone,  and  slie.'hould  never 
see  him  again  as  long  as  she  Wved. 

But  was  it  t.x>  la:e— WAS  it?  She 
looked  at  her  watch.  If — if  he  went  by 
the  nine  o'clock  train  lo  Pars  there  was 
still  time  to  catch  him;  only  ju.st  time.  If 
he  went  last  night — 

"If  he  went  last  night,"  she  cried,  as 
she  hastily  pinned  on  her  sailor  hat,  "I 
shall  drown  myself  in  the  lalte." 

Luok  faix>ured  her  so  fuz  that  she 
slipped  out  of  the  house  without  attract- 
ing notice — that  her  tyres  were  plump  and 
the  bicycle  house  unlocked. 

Once  on  her  machine,  she  was  safe. 
Down  the  hill  to  Carouge  and  on  to 
Geneva  as  she  had  never  ridden  in  iier 
life  before.  What  a  long  way  it  was  to 
the  station.  The  road.^  had  been 
watered — her  bicycle  skidded  once,  and 
she  fell,  covering  herself  with  mud;  b'j', 
she  did  not  even  wait  to  wipe  it  off  her 
hands.  If  she  could  reach  the  station 
i'l  time  nothing  else  in  the  whole  world 
mattered. 

Clay  was  having  his  luggage  weighed 
when  he  saw  her,  and  his  grave  face  grew 
graver  still  as  he  went  to  meet  her. 

He  saw  at  once  that  she  had  been  cry- 
ing— that  there  were  still  tears  in  her  eyes. 


and  he  wished  that  she  had  not  come  to 
make  things  harder  for  him  at  the  last 
moment. 

He  took  her  little  muddy  hands  in  h-:s, 
and  gazed  wistfully    into   l>er  face. 

"  It  is  goo<l  of  you,"  he  said  slowly.  "  to 
come  and  see  me  off— to  say  good-bye." 

But  Ida  had  found  her  breath  at  last. 
"  Oh."  she  cried,  "  you  miisn't  go  !  You 
shan't  go  !  I  have  come  to — to  tell  you 
what  a  hateful,  hateful  girl  I  am — I  cinie 
because  I  couldn't,  couldn't  let  yon  go — I 
came  to  tell  you  that  it  is  all  lie's  !"' 

Clay  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 

"  My  father."  cried  Ida  recklessly, 
"keeps  an  ironmonger's  shop,  and  always 
has.  There  are  no  ancestors — no  black 
and  white  Manor  house — no  anything.  I 
am  the  wickedest  girl  in  rhe  world." 

Clay  caught  her  hands  in  his. 

"Is  it  true?''  he  aikeii,  "true?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Ida  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  am 
speaking  the  truth  for  once.  It  was  all 
made  up,  every  bit  of  it." 

"And  ihe  titled  aristocrat  who  wanted  to 
marry  you  ?"  Clay  aske<l  eagerly.  "  Was 
he  a  myth,  too?" 

Id.Vs  iKwr  little  face  grew  crimson. 

"No  one  ever  wanted  to  marry  me  but 
;ou,"  she  said.  ".And  I  don't  suppose  you 
do  now— now  you  know  what  I  really 
am." 

Clay  laughed  out  loud.  "  It's  a  good 
thing,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  not  taken 
my  ticket  yet." 

Ida's  eyes  fell  before  his.  "Then," 
she  whispered,  "you^you  are  not  going?" 

Clay  laughed  again.  "  Well,  I  guess 
I'm  not  going  to  Paris,  I  am  going  to 
take  you  straight  home  and  have  things 
out  with  your  precious  Miss  I.inaker, 
whetiier  you  like  it  or  not," 

Ida's  tone  was  very  humble  now.  "I 
don't  care  what  happens,"  she  saiid,  "if 
only  you  don't  go  away," 
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By   CHARLES  WILKINS 
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ALFRED  Guillaume  Gabriel,  Count 
D'Orsay,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1801.  His  father  was 
Alberte,  Count  D'Orsay,  a  nchle  of  the 
ancien  regime  who  was  familiarly  known 
as  Le  Beau  D'Orsay,  being  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  the  Court  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  who  had  been  heard  to  remark 
"  that  he  would  make  an  admirable  model 
for  Jupiter."  He  had  early  entered  the 
grand  army  of  the  Empire,  and  he  had 
served  with  great  distinction  under 
Napoleon :  who  was  wont  to  say  of  him, 
that  he  was  "  aussi  brave  que  beau."  His 
mother,  a  beautiful  woman,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  by 
a  marriage  that  was  good  in  religion  but 
not  in  law,  and  which  was  after- 
wards set  aside  by  the  King  .s  union  with  a 
royal  personage ;  she  was  no  less  remark- 
able for  her  wit  and  noble  disposition 
than  for  her  beautv.  The  eldest  son 
having  died  in  infancy,  their  family 
consisted  of  Alfred,  and  a  daughter  Ida, 
subsequently  Duchesse  de  Grammont. 
By  the  transmission  of  intellectual  power 
on  the  maternal  line,  and  of  striking  traits 
of  physical  conformation  from  the  sire, 
the  force  of  heredity  was  exemplified  in 
the  children  of  the  brilB'ant  Coun'tess  and 
Beau  D'Orsav. 

From  his  earliest  childhood,  Alfred  was 
remarkable  not  onlv  for  comeliness,  but 
for  quickness  of  apprehension  ;  as  a  boy 
his  superior  strength  and  agility  in  exer- 
cise and  bright  spirits,  combined  with 
frankness  of  nature  and  chivalrous 
generosity  of  disposition,  made  him  the 
favourite  of  his  companions. 

While  yet  in  the  nursery  he  was  set 
apart  to  be  a  page  to  the  Emperor,  and  at 
a  very  early  age  he  entered  the  army,  and 
somewhat  later  and  reluctantly,  the  garde 
du  corps  of  the  restored  Bourbon  sove- 
reign. He  retained  imperialist  sympathies 
during  the  whole  of  his  life,  as  well  as  an 
ardent  enthusiasm  for  Napoleon,  whose 
page  he  was  to  have  been.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  soldiers,  whose  comfort 
and  welfare  he  carefully  looked  after, 
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and  theiT  worship  was  deepened  by  the 
feats  of  strength  he  performed,  as  well  as 
by  the  leadership  he  took  in  all  manly 
exercises. 

Some  of  the  traits  of  his  garrison  life 
are  too  characteristic  to  be  left  unnoticed. 
His  various  attractions  had  made  him  an 
object  of  admiration  at  the  provincial 
balls;  at  the  dance  it  was  his  custom  to 
single  out  the  plainest  girls  present  for  his 
partners,  and  to  pay  attention  to  those  who 
seemed  most  neglected  and  unnoticed.  The 
officers  jeered  at  him  for  this,  yet  there 
was  no  affectation  in  it,  for  it  was  done 
simply  from  natural  kindliness  of  heart. 

Count  Alfred  D'Orsay 's  first  visit  to 
England  was  in  1821,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  coronation  of  George  IV.  He  came  in 
company  with  his  sister  and  her  husband, 
the  Due  de  Guiche,  son  of  the  Due  de 
Grammont,  then  Ambassadcx'  at  the  Cdurt 
of  St.  James's.  The  Due  de  Quiches  had 
been  reared  and  educated  in  England, 
and  he  had  ser\*ed  in  an  English  regiment 
of  Dragoons;  his  sister  had  married 
Viscount  Ossulton,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Tankerville;  consequently  he  held  a  posi- 
tion calculated  to  ensure  the  best  recei>- 
tion  for  his  brother-in-law  in  the  first 
circles  of  English  society,  which  advantage 
was  £trengtliened  by  the  favourable  impres- 
sion the  young  Count  created  by  his 
graceful  bearing  and  chann  of  manner  at 
the  entertainment  given  by  the  Due  de 
Grammont  at  Almack's  to  the  King  and 
Royal  Family,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1821, 
and  he  was  at  once  placed  amongst  the 
leaders  of  fashion. 

It  was  during  this  first  visit  to  London 
that  D'Orsay  was  introduced  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Blessington,  and  not  in  the  garrison 
in  France,  as  has  been  stated.  It  is 
equally  incorrect  that  to  accompany  them 
to  Italy  he  abandoned  his  intention  of 
joining  the  expedition  to  Spain. 

Lady  Blessington  was  now  twenty-eight. 
She  had  contrived  to  set  one-half  of 
London  raving  about  her  beauty,  and  the 
other  half  frantic  about  the  magnificence 
of  her  establishment.     Margaret    Power, 
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the  daughter  of  "  Shiver  the  Frills,"  a 
rninerl  Tipperary  buck,  ha<l  suddenly  be- 
come a  (|ueen  of  Knglish  s<KMety.  Royal 
tlukes,  Cabinet  Ministers,  wits,  painters, 
authors,  ])<'ets,  and  actors  throngecl  to  pay 
homage  to  her  gorgeous  charms.  Count 
Alfred  D'Orsay  was  amongst  the  foreign 
noblemen  who  sought  her  acquaintance, 
and  nowhere  did  he  create  so  deep  and 
lasting  an  impression  as  in  the  breast  of 
Lady  Blessington ;  and  he  was  the 
favoured  guest  of  this  charming  hostess  at 
the  magnificent  conversaziones,  soirees, 
dinners,  balls,  breakfasts,  and  suppers, 
which  followed  each  other  with  such 
rapidity  in  her  brilliant  mansion  in  St. 
James  S(iuare. 

The  young  Count  then  formed  that 
hasty  judgment  of  Knglish  Society  which 
he  entered  in  the  Journal  eulogised  by 
Byron  after  he  had  perused  it  carefully. 
This  praise  would  be  very  pleasing  to  the 
writer,  who  formed  other  opinions  subse- 
quently nevertheless. 

Count  D'Orsay's  first  visit  was  brief, 
and  he  returned  to  Paris  with  his  relatives. 
A  very  short  time  elapsed  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Blessington  found  themselves  at  the 
French  Metropolis  under  circumstances 
that  greatly  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
latter.  Her  sway  over  her  extravagant 
lord  being  absolute,  she  prevailed  on  him 
to  commence  a  lengthened  tour  in  Italy, 
in  company  with  the  handsome  young 
Frenchman,  and  it  was  immediately  so 
arranged.  Count  D'Orsay  joined  the 
Blessingtons  at.  Avignon — they  having 
started  from  Paris  for  Italy  via  Marseilles, 
having  with  them  her  ladyship's  sister, 
Mary  Anne  Power,  a  younger  daughter  of 
"  Buck  "  Power. 

Charles  Matthews,  the  comedian,  was 
another  member  of  that  party,  a  host  in 
himself  in  contributing  to  their  amuse- 
ment, until  this  was  spoilt  by  a  quarrel 
between  himself  and  D'Orsay.  A  duel 
would  have  been  the  result,  had  not  judi- 
cious friends  interfered  and  made  peace 
between  them. 

The  extravagance  of  the  Blessington 
mode  of  living  abroad  exceeded  their  ex- 
travagance at  home.  They  travelled  with 
a  retinue  of  cooks  headed  bv  a  maitre  dc 
cuisine,  who  had  been  c/tef  to  an  Emperor. 

They  arrived  at  Genoa  in  March,  1823. 
Here  they  met  Lord  Byron,  who  then  sat 


to  D'Orsay  for  his  last  portrait.  Byron 
announces  their  arrival  thus,  in  a  letter  to 
M(K)re,  dated  April  2nd,  1823  : — 

"  Your  other  allieK,  whom  I  huve  fouiifl 
very  agreeable  jjersonages,  are  Mi  lor  Bles- 
Hingtoii  and  <^pouHe,  travelling  with  a  very 
)iandt«ome  comijanion  in  the  shape  of  a 
younff  Fi*ench  Ck>uiit,  who  has  all  the  air  of  a 
Cupidon  derhnin/'^  and  in  one  of  the  few 
8i)ecimen8  I  have  seen  of  our  ideal  of  a 
Frenchman  l)efore  the  Revolution.  Miladi 
seems  highly  literary.  Mount  joy  seems  very 
goocl-naturc<l,  but  is  much  tamed  since  I 
recollect  him  in  all  the  glories  of  gems  and 
snuffboxes,  and  uniforms  and  theatrical?, 
and  speeches  in  the  House — I  mean  the 
I)eers  (I  must  refer  you  to  Pojie),  and  sitting 
to  Stroelling,  the  painter,  to  be  depicted  as 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourt." 

Three  <lavs  later,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Blessington.  he  returns  to  him  the  Count's 
Journal,  and  writes:  — 

**The  Count's  Journal,  which  is  a  very 
extraordinary  production,  and  of  a  modt 
melancholy  truth  in  all  tluit  i-egards  high  life 
in  England ;  I  know,  or  knew  personally, 
most  of  the  pen^onagesand  societies  which  he 
describes,  and  after  reading  his  remarks 
liave  the  sensation  fresh  upon  me  as  if  I  had 
seen  them  yesterday'.  The  most  extraordinary 
thing  is  how  he  should  have  penetrated  not 
the  fact,  but  the  mystery',  of  the  English 
ennui  at  two  and  twenty.  I  was  about  the 
same  age  when  I  made  the  same  discovery, 
in  almost  precisely  the  same  circles,  but  I 
never  could  have  described  it  so  welL 
Iljaut  /^tre  Fi-an^ais  to  effect  this.  Altogether 
your  friend's  Journal  is  a  very  remarkable 
production.  Alas !  our  dearly  beloved 
countrymen  have  only  discovered  that  they 
are  tired  and  not  that  they  are  tiresome. 
I  have  read  the  whole  with  great  attention 
and  instruction.  I  am  too  good  a  patriot 
to  say  pleasure,  at  least,  I  won*t  say  so, 
whatever  I  may  think.  I  beg  that  you  will 
thank  the  young  philosopher,  and  make  my 
compliments  to  Lady  Blessington  and  her 
sister." 

In  subsequent  letters  Byron  repeatedly 
returns  to  the  subject  of  the  Count's 
Knglish  Journal : — 

''  I  beg  my  compliments  to  Lady  Blessing- 
ton, Miss  Power,  and  your  Alfred,  I  think 
since  his  Majesty  of  the  same  name  there 
has  not  been  sucn  a  learned  surveyor  of  the 
Saxon  Society." 

To    D'Orsay    himself    Byron    gives    his 
approbation,  as  follows: — 

April  22,  1823. 
**  My  dear  Count  D'Or&vy. 

(If  you  will  permit  me  to  address  you  so 
familiarly)  you  should  be  content  with 
writing  in  your  own  language,  like  Gram- 
mont,  and  succeeding  in  London  as  nobody 
has  since  the  days  of  Charlefl  II  and  the 
records  of  Antonio  Hamilton,  without  devia- 
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ting  into  our  barbiirous  language — which 
vou  understand  and  write,  however,  much 
better  than  it  deserves.  *  My  approbation,' 
as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it,  was  very 
sincere,  but  perhaps  not  very  im()artial ;  for 
tho'  I  love  my  country,  I  do  not  love  my 
coutitrymen— at  least  such  as  they  are  now. 
And  besides  the  seduction  of  talent  and  wit 
in  your  work,  I  fei\r  that  to  me  there  was 
the  attraction  of  vengeance ;  I  have  ^een  and 
felt  much  of  what  you  describe  so  well ;  I 
liave  known  the  persons  and  r6unionH 
described— (many  of  them  that  is  to  say), 
and  the  portraits  are  so  like,  that  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  painter  no  less  than  his 
i)erformance.  But  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  ; 
for  if  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  life  at 
your  age,  what  will  become  of  you  when  the 
illusion  is  still  more  dissipated  ? 

Believe  me, 

Your  very  obliged  and  faithful, 

BVROX." 

The  world  will  he  interested  to  learn 
whether  this  satirical  view  of  English  high 
life  two  generations  ago  still  ex'sts,  which 
was  pronounced  by  such  competent 
authority  to  be  equal  to  anything  the 
Comte  de  G^'ammont  has  left,  and  even  to 
surpass  his  Memoirs  in  genuine  wit  and 
humour.  Byron  may  have  praised  it 
unduly  for  the  very  reason  that  he  has 
stated  "  that  I  do  not  love  my  countr}'men 
— at  least  such  as  they  are  now,  though  I 
love  my  country.'  After  D'Orsay's  de- 
cease the  Duchesse  de  Grammont  took 
possession  of  his  papers,  but  the  Journal 
had  been  destroyed  by  himself  years  pre- 
viously, after  he  had  formed  different  ideas 
from  those  of  his  first  visit,  "  lest  at  any 
time  the  ideas  there  expressed  should  be 
put  forth  as  my  matured  opinion."  During 
the  latter  years  of  Count  D'Orsay's  resi- 
dence in  England,  when  his  debts  were 
pressing  hard  upon  him,  he  might  again 
and  again  have  coined  money  on  the  pages 
of  a  MS.  (reputed  on  no  less  authority 
than  Byron's)  to  be  so  piquant,  but  he  had 
been  heard  repeatedly  to  declare  that  he 
never  would  "  sell  the  people  at  whose 
houses  he  had  dined  " ;  and  he  burnt  the 
Journal  to  render  all  temptation  im- 
possible. 

When  Bvron  went  to  Greece  to  die  there, 
he  made  a  parting  present  to  Alfred  of  a 
ring,  which  he  desired  him  to  keep  :  "  It  is 
too  large  to  wear,  but  it  is  formed  of  lava, 
and  so  far  adapted  to  the  fire  of  his  years 
and  character." 

In  his  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way  "  N.  P. 
Willis  says  that  the  Count  was  the  most 


splendid  specimen  of  a  man,  and  of  a  well 
dressed  man,  as  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
portraits  confirm  that  opinion.  He  was 
six  feet  in  height,  broad  chested,  with 
small  hands  and  feet,  hazel  eyes^  and 
chestnut  hair.  Sidney,  in  his  "  Book  of 
the  Horse,"  mentions  him  as  the  first  of  a 
triad  of  dandies,  the  two  others  being  the 
Earl  of  Sefton  and  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field. A  characteristic  engraving  taken 
from  an  oil  sketch  by  Sir  Francis  Grant, 
in  the  collection  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace, 
shows  D'Orsay  on  his  park  hack  in  Rotten 
Row. 

D'Orsay  s^)  endeared  himself  to  his  Eng- 
lish friends,  that  a  union  w^as  at  length 
proposed  by  Lord  Blessington  between  him 
and  the  younger  of  his  two  daughters  by 
his  first  wife.  Mrs.  Browne.  This  pro- 
position meeting  the  approval  of  the 
Count's  family,  it  was  decided  that  Lady 
Harriet te  should  become  his  wife;  she 
was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  Rome.  That  this  un- 
happy marriage  was  forced  on  Count 
D'Orsay  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  yet  he  had 
then  reached  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
when  he  married  a  beautiful  woman  whom 
he  could  not  love,  while  loving  a  beautiful 
woman  whom  he  could  not  marry,  which 
resulted  in  his  separation  from  his  wife 
almost  at  the  church  door.  The  grievous 
wrong  done  to  one  almost  a  child  in  years, 
experience,  and  understanding,  may  rather 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  who  promoted 
the  marriage. 

After  a  lengthened  tour  and  a  sojourn 
of  some  years  in  Italy,  Lord  and  Lady 
Blessington,  with  the  Count  and  Countess 
D'Orsay  came  to  reside  in  Paris,  where 
their  joint  careers  received  a  check  by  the 
death  of  Lord  Blessington  from  apoplexy 
in  1829. 

It  was  very  remarkable  to  observe  the 
affection  which  D'Orsay  inspired  in  chil- 
dren,, whom  he  seemed  to  attract  by 
an  influence  which  the  most  reser\-ed 
and  shy  could  no  more  resist  than 
the  most  confiding.  Children  who  usually 
held  aloof  from  strangers  would  steal  to 
his  side,  take  his  hand,  and  be  quite  happy 
and  at  ease. 

In  society  no  one  was  too  humble,  too 
little  au  fait  in  the  mode  of  living,  to  be 
beneath  his  notice  or  beyond  his  power  of 
finding  out  any  peculiar  talent  the  person 
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might  possess,  on  which  he  could  converse 
with  him.  Men  of  all  classes,  opinions, 
and  positions  found  themselves  at  home 
with  him  on  some  particular  question  or 
other,  from  his  natural  facility  of  adapting 
himself  to  those  around  him.  His  active 
n^ind  declared  itself  in  conversational 
exercise.  He  often  said  that  "  he  had  never 
known  the  meaning  of  the  word  ennui." 
To  the  last  he  retained  this  happy  frame 
of  mind  when  he  had  lost  his  fortune  and 
nearly  all  he  loved  best  on  earth. 

He  was  severe  on  arrogance  and  affecta- 
tion, and  satirical  on  the  purse-proud ;  on 
these  he  let  play  his  keen  wit  and  powers 
of  raillery.  He  had  made  a  study  of  the 
wit  of  Talleyrand,  and  he  had  become  a 
proficient  in  that  species  of  refined  con- 
ventional e sprit y  combining  terseness  of  lan- 
guage, neatness  of  expression,  and  certi- 
tude of  aim  with  the  polish  and  sharpness 
of  an  intellectual  weapon  of  rare  excel- 
lence :  — 

**Hi8  social  wit,  which,  never  kindling  strife, 
Blazed  in  the  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life, 
Those  little  sapphires  round  the  diamond  shone. 
Lending  soft  radiance  to  the  richer  stone." 

It  became  evident  on  Lord  Blessington's 
death  that  the  splendours  of  the  Hotel 
Ney  must  be  abandoned.  Early  in  1831 
D'Orsay  and  Lady  Blessington  had  drifted 
back  to  London.  Thenceforth,  for  nearlv 
twenty  years  they,  wielded  a  sort  of 
supremacy  over  a  considerable  circle  of  the 
artistic  and  fashionable  world  of  London. 
They  gathered  around  them  in  their  draw- 
ing-rooms for  five  years  in  ^Layfair,  for 
nearly  fifteen  at  Kensington,  all  the  social 
and  literary  celebrities  of  their  time.  They 
lived"  scrupulously  apart  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  though  within  easy  dis- 
tance. While  the  Countess  had  her  home 
at  Gore  House,  the  Count  occupied  a  villa 
next  door.  During  his  career  in  London 
D'Orsay  was  recognised  universally  as  the 
"  arbiter  elegantiarum  "  and  beau  par  ex- 
cellence of  his  age,  and  was  very  much 
more  deserving  of  that  distinction  than  any 
other  of  the  oracles  of  dress  and  deport- 
ment who  had  given  the  law  to  a  particular 
set.  D'Orsay  was  anything  but  a  mere  fop 
and  adventurer;  he  was  a  gallant  gentle- 
man of  refined  taste  and  of  aristocratic 
birth.  His  pure  classical  features,  his 
accomplishments,   and  irreproachable  get- 


up  made  him   every w^here    the    centre  of 
attraction. 

He  possessed  great  strength  and  daunt- 
less courage.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
shots,  the  best  fencers  and  the  best  boxers 
of  his  day.  He  rode  well  to  hounds,  but 
the  hunting  men  at  Melton  thought  his 
style  ira«ther  that  of  the  riding  school  than 
of  .the  hun-Ling  field.  In  dress  he  was  ded- 
dedly  to  the  front,  his  name  being  attached 
by  the  tailors  to  any  kind  of  raiment,  till 
Vestris  made  him  a  subject  of  ridicule  by 
an  application  to  his  tailor  for  a  coat  made 
after  the  Count's  pattern;  the  tailor  re- 
ceived the  Count's  permission,  who,  no 
doubt  tl.ought  it  was  some  admirer's  way 
of  testifying  his  admiration ;  but  on  going 
to  the  Olympic  Theatre  to  see  a  new  piece, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  coat  on 
the  back  of  Liston  as  a  burlesque  of  him- 
self. 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine  iot 
August,  1845,  remarks  on  D'Orsay  as 
follows:  — 

"  Whatever  Count   D'Orsay  under- 
takes   seems   invariably    to    be    well 
done.     As  the  '  arbiter  elegantiarum 
he  has  reigned  supreme  in  dress  and 
fashion.     To  emulate  him  was  once 
the  ambition  of  the  youth  of  England, 
who  then  discovered  in  this  model  no 
higher  attributes.     But  if  time,  *who 
steals  away  our  years,  steals  also  our 
pleasures,  he  replaces  them  with  others 
or  substitutes  a  better  thing ;  and  thus 
it  has  befallen  Count  D'Orsay." 
D'Orsay    was    both    a    sculptor  and    a 
painter.       Most  of  his  works  of  art  are 
well  known.     His  portrait  of  Wellington, 
who  had  so  great  a  regard  for  him  that  it 
was  sufficienrt:  to  mention   D'Orsay's  name 
to  ensure  his  attention  and  interest  even 
when    otherwise    occupied,     was,  we  be- 
believe,  the  last  the  Duke  ever  sat  for.    At 
it^   completion   his    Grace    warmly   shook 
hands  with  the  noble  artist,  exclaiming  **At 
last  I  have  been  painted  like  a  gentleman  ! 
I'll  never  sit  to  anyone  else." 

Count  D'Orsay's  statuettes  of  Napoleon 
an<l  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  of  his 
portraits  of  Dwarkanauth  Tagore  and  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  exhibited  capabilities  of 
the  first  order.  Additional  proof  of  his 
powers  has  been  given  by  the  publication 
of  the  engraving  of  his  portrait  of  Lord 
Byron,  wherein  that  noble  bard  is   repre- 
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(liHi-l  an-i  a-.orplishi-il  personage." 

mv  l>nish  in  his  d.in<)v   Kl"ves.  »hi<-li 

In    IJi'-ken^s  flouiehold  Words  occurs 

made  my  !■.  arl  a  he.  ;Ir.il  l.raered  tje     1 

.1.  P-iss-'K'-:    - 

hinii'iu-irters  !•>  ;Tin;;ii:«  nvrr  a  l-ii  of 

■■Al     NiimU-r      5      lived      Count 

sk>.     Sui-h  a  di.'-     hIiIii-  ^u-m  .■...11. 

H'drs.iv.  whiui-  nami-  is  s\r>in\miiiis 

lilue  -siiiii  i-ia\.r.  h.iir  I'ilcil  an  I  i'iitI- 

wlt:i  elcjjaiu  and  (jra^^-ful  ai-.Mmplish- 
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ments;  and  who,  by  those  who  knew 
him  well,  is  affectionately  remembered 
and  regretted  as  a  man  whose  grett 
abilities  might  have  raised  him  to  any 
distinction,    and   whose   gentle  hekrt 


D'Orsay  was  almost  invariably  present  at 
these  receptions.  Latterly  h^  became  domi- 
ciled at  Gore  House,  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  being  arrested  for  debt.  He  there 
carried  on  hi&  profile  sketches  of  people  of 
even  a  world  of  fashion  left  unspoilf^/ fashion  of  tH^t  day,  which  numbe^^d  one 
id  Mr>.-Sei|pant  Ballantine  says  in^iisShhundred    and     twenty-five  ..iii:..Vll;    and 

Vei^  published   by    Mitchell,-  t>f    Bond 
Street.  *^  * 

Among^  tlie:  visitors  welcomed  at^jjAje^ 
House  were  ^Walter  Savage  Landor,  wSo^' 
I)raised  the  hosi^sMn  verse  and  pros^;  the 
elder  D'lsraeli,*  who,  even  in  his  eigmieth 
year,  sought  the  saYne  inspiration ;  the 
younger  D'Israeli,  who  sketched,  D'Orsay 
to  life  under  tlie  name  of  Count ' Mirabel, 
in  his  love  -tare  of  Henrietta  Temple; 
Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  who  was  the  i 
only  man  she  came  in  contact  with  who 
remained  insensible  to  her  fascinations, 
which  she  tried  on  him  in  vain — the  canny 
Scot  shied  from  her  hand  like  a  Highland 
sheltie ;  Bulwer  Lytton,  who  inscribed  to 
i>'Orsay  his  i)olitical  romance  of  "  Godol- 
•phin,"  referring  to  him  *'as  the  most  accoan- 
l)lishe(l  gentleman  of  our  time";  two  great 
I.urd  Chancellors,  Lyndhurst  and  Ellen- 
borough,  with  the  accomplished  Marquis 
WcUesley,  and  Lord  Brougham  were 
pleased  to  relax  in  that  pleasant  circle. 
Lord  Xormanby,  a  novelist,  as  well  as 
an  ambassador,  Lord  Durham,  and  Lord 
Chesterfield  assisted  in  giving  a  tone  of 
fashion  as  w  ell  as  of  gaiety  to  the  agreeable 
conversaziones. 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon  occupies  a  distinct 
l)lace  apart  from  the  general  crowd  of  the 
habitues  of  Gore  House.  He  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  harmless  refugee  without 
influence  or  resources,  and  as  a  dreamer  of 
the  vainest  dreams.  At  that  time  he  had 
published  "  Les  Idees  Xapoleoniennes  "  ; 
and  ill  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  same 
(juiet  and  observant  author  had  written 
another  book,  which  was  sold  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  throughout  the  world.  The 
relations  A\hich  had  existed  between  Count 
D'Orsjy  and  the  prescribed  Prince  Louis 
XaiMjleon,  the  twice  defeated  conspirator 
and  still  conspiring  emigre  were  of  the 
most  confiding  and  intimate  nature.  To 
the  Prince.  D'Orsay  was  something  more 
than  a  mere  oracle  of  fashion — for  he 
possessed  the  intimate  friendship  of  states- 
men of  all  parties,  foreign  Ministers  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  secretaries  of  several 


And 
Experiences : — 

"  Count   D'Orsay  was  courteous  to 
everyone,  and    kindly.     He    put    the 
companions  of  his  own  sex  perfectly 
at  their  ease,  and  delighted  them  with 
his  varied  conversation,  and  I  never 
saw   anyone  whose  manner  to  ladies 
was   more  pleasing    and    deferential ; 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  record  the 
fact    that   when,   as    occurred    occa- 
sionally, he  stopped  and  spoke  to  me 
in   the   park  or  elsewhere,   I  used  to 
hope  4iiit  some  of  my  ordinary  com- 
panions^mi^ht  witness  me  in  cop.verse 
with  this  *  glorious  creature.'  " 
It  is  verv  evident    that    this   man    was 
something  more  than  a  mere  fop  and  man 
of  fashion,  or  "  a  compound  even  of  Her- 
cules and  Adonis,"   who  could  enumerate 
amongst  his  friends  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,.     Lords      Brougham,      KUeiiiborough. 
Lyndhurst,    and    Bxron;  as  well  as  suc'i 
men    as    Lan-dor,    Cami)L)ell,    Forster,  the 
D'lsraelis,  and  the  Bulwers. 

Count  D'Orsay 's  mother  was  strongly 
attached  to  Lady  Blessington,  and  fre- 
quently before  her  death  she  spoke  to  her 
with  great  earnestness  of  her  anxieties  for 
her  son,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  tendency 
to  extravagance,  and  she  entreated  Lady 
Blessington  to  watch  over  him  and  to  use 
all  her  influence  to  check  these  i)ropensi- 
ties.  Lady  Blessington  often  alluded  to 
the  promise  she  had  given  to  the  dying 
Countess  D'Orsay ;  as  also  the  Count  did 
after  Lady  Blessington's  death. 

We  have  already  said  Lady  Blessington 
and  Count  D'Orsay  returned  to  London  in 
1830,  and  about  the  end  of  the  following 
year,  she  had  fitted  up  a  residence  in  Sea- 
more  Place,  Mayfair.  Here  she  gathered 
around  her  as  many  distinguished  i)eople 
as  she  could  entertain,  and  queened  it 
amongst  them  with  a  magnificence  only  a 
little  less  regal  than  she  had  shown  in 
Italian  and  French  palaces. 

In  the  year  1836  Core  House  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  demi-monde,  with  the 
Countess  of    Blessington  as   their    queen. 
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Legations,  and  his  powerful  influence  with 
the  editoM  of  newspapers  was  wide- 
ly exerted  in  the  cause  of  the  exile  of 
Ham. 

To  these  influences  the  prescribed  con- 
spirator was  indebted  for  his  position  in 
society,  for  opportunities  of  acquiring  influ- 
ence, and  of  early  and  timely  knowledge  of 
passing  events  in  foreign  Courts.  He  said 
with  truth  when  the  news  of  Count 
D'Orsay's  death  reached  him  that  he  had 
"  lost  his  best  friend.'' 

During  his  residence  at  Gore  House 
D'Orsay  was  a  most  generous  benefactor 
to  his  countrymen  in  need  of  assistance. 
From  Louis  Napoleon  down  to  the  poorest 
exile,  he  afforded  relief  with  a  considerate 
delicacy  and  sympathy  which  increased  the 
value  of  his  bounty.  He  founded  the 
Societe  de  Bienfai^sance.  still  existing  in 
London,  for  the  benefit  of  his  distressed 
countrymen. 

When  D'Orsay  fell  into  i)ecuniary  em- 
barassments,  his  debts  had  reached  the 
enormous  total  of  ;£i 20,000,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  close  concealment,  to 
avoid  the  bailiffs,  within  the  walls  of  Gore 
House,  where  he  amused  himself  by  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  by  "  stalking  sparrows,*' 
as  he  called  it,  shooting  them  with  a  pea 
rifle  in  the  garden.  He  relin(juished  all 
interest  in  the  Blessington  estates  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  annuities  being  re- 
deemed and  of  a  stipulated  sum  being 
handed  over  to  himself.  The  result  of  this 
arrangement  was  that  with  the  annuities 
the  aggregate  sum  i)aid  to  his  creditors 
by  1851  amounted  to  upwards  of 
;£i03,5oo.  During  the  i)eriod  of  his 
twenty  years'  residence  in  London  he  him- 
self  had  an  allowance  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Ireland  of  ^£550  a 
year.  Lady  Blessington's  liabilities  had 
long  been  desperate,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  her  literary  productions. 
The  final  crash  came  in  the  April 
of  1849,  when  D'Orsay  started  for  Paris, 
taking  with  him  his  valet  and  a  single  port- 
manteau. Lady  Blessington  followed  him 
soon  afterwards,  accompanied  by  her 
nieces,  the  blisses  Power.  Their  old  friend, 
Louis  Na^Kileon,  was  then  President  of  the 
Republic.  On  the  4th  of  June  of  that  year, 
Lady  Blessington  was  carried  oft*  by  a 
sudden  fit  of  apoplexy,  as  her  lord  had 
been  twenty  years  before.     Her  death  pro- 


foundly affected  D'Orsay,  who  busied  him- 
self in  designing  and  erecting  a  fitting 
monument  to  her  memory,  in  which  he  took 
a  deep  and  mournful  interest. 

In  the  following  year  he  hired  an  im- 
mense studio  attached  to  the  house  of  M. 
Gerdin,  the  celebrated  marine  painter,  to 
which  he  removed  all  his  belongings,  in- 
cluding his  own  works  and  implements  of 
art.  His  talents  were  now  developed  in 
the  extraordinary  taste  shown  in  the 
arrangement  and  transformation  of  a  large 
wasie  room,  with  raked  lofts,  into  on?  of  the 
most  elegantly  fitted  up  and  admirably  dis- 
jMJsed  studios  in  Paris,  and  a  habitable 
sal  ON  of  great  beauty,  combining  requisites 
for  a  museum  en  miniature.  In  this  salon 
he  lived,  here  he  daily  received  the  visits 
of  some  of  the  greatest  celebrities  of 
Europe;  statesmen,  politicians,  diploma- 
tists, men  of  letters  and  artists  were  his 
constant  visitors  and  frequent  guests. 

The  ex-roi  Jerome,  one  of  his  most 
faithful  and  attached  friends,  desired  to 
see  him  elevated  to  a  post  worthy  of  his 
acceptance,  but  this  hope  was  destined  to 
be  defeated.  Meanwhile  he  executed  a 
bust  of  Laniartine,  of  l^mile  de  Gerardih, 
and  of  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Jerome; 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  had  completed 
the  small  model  of  a  full-sized  statue  of 
the  ex-roi  Jerome,  ordered  by  the 
Government  for  the  Salle  des  Marechaux  de 
France.  The  three  works  of  art  on  which 
D'Orsay  most  prided  himself  were  the 
statuettes  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
Najxjleon,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Charles  Greville  states  in  his  Journal  of 
the  Keign  of  (^ueen  Victoria  that  Louis 
NajMjleon  wished  to  give  D'Orsay  a  diplo- 
matic mission,  and  he  certainly  was  very 
near  being  made  Minister  at  Hanover,  but 
that  the  French  Ministry  would  not  consent 
to  it.  The  poor  Count  pined  away,  expect- 
ing in  vain.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  exile  of 
Ham.  D'Orsay  was  struck  to  the  heart  by 
the  ingratitude  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Though 
hii  generous  nature  was  incapable  of  bitter- 
ness, he  suffered  deeply  and  long  in  silence. 
He  had  separated  himself  from  general 
society  since  Lady  Blessington's  death,  but 
he  still  received  in  his  studio-salon  morning 
visits  from  his  family  and  a  small  circle  of 
intimate  friends.  The  Duchess  de  Gram- 
mont  with  the  Misses  Power  were  his  de- 
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v{jted  attendants  in  sickness  and  sorrow. 
The  ex-roi  Jerome  and  his  son,  Emile  de 
Gerardin,  and  the  well-known  M.  Ouvrard 
were  amongst  the  last  in  whose  constant 
society  he  found  repose  and  happiness, 
when  that  of  others  had  lost  its  charm. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1849,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  written  a  letter  to  Count 
D'Orsay,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs:  — 

**Je  me  rejouis  de  la  pros[)eiite  de  la 
France  et  du  succes  de  M.  le  President  de  la 
Republique.  Tout  tend  vers  la  permanence 
de  la  \m\\  de  I'Euroi^e  (jui  est  necessaire 
pour  le  bonheur  do  chacun. 

Votre  ami  tres  rlevout*, 

WELLINliTON. " 

This  singular  letter  of  one  of  the  most 
clear-sighted,  far-seeing  men  of  modern 
times  was  written  after  the  election  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic,  not  after  the  coup  ductal  of 
December,  1851,  which,  effected,  as  it  was, 
at  the  loss  of  personal  honour  and  the  cost 
of  perjury  and  bluod,  put  an  end  to  the 
friendship  between  D'Orsay  and  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  former,  with  his  chivalrous 
notions  as  to  solemn  promises  and  sacred 
oaths,  believed  the  President  of  the 
Republic  had  violated  these  obligations, 
and  unwisely  expressed  his  opinion  thereof 
in  these  words  :  "  It  is  the  greatest  political 
swindle  that  has  ever  been  practised  in  the 
world."  Such  sentiments  were  verv  unwel- 
come  to  the  new  regime.  Lady  Blessington 
had  been  equally  unwise.  "Are  you  going 
to  stay  long  in  France?"'  inquired  the  head 
of  the  Republic,  as  their  carriagoG  stopped 
a  few  minutes  side  by  side  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare.  "  I  don't  know,"  answered 
the  fugitive  lady,  saucily;  "are  you?" 
Indiscreet  remarks  of  this  nature  would 
naturally  tend  to  block  the  road  to  fortune. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  just  then 
D'Orsay  was  wholly  dependent  on  the 
favour  of  the  Prince  for  his  future  fortunes 
in  his  native  land  ;  and  that  he  had  returned 
to  France  reckoning  on  the  gratitude  of  his 
former  friend,  now  head  of  the  French 
Republic,  to  whose  establishment  he  had 
so  largely  helped.  He  was  at  first  well 
received,  but  afUr  the  coup'd'etat  the  amity 
of  the  Prince  and  Count  cooled  down  from 
blood  heat  to  the  freezing  point.  The  man 
with  th:'  henvv  evelids.  i)resst^il  down  l)v 
the  ieailen  luind  of  care   and   calcuhitioi. 


having  imjxjsed  upon  himself  the  weight  of 
Empire,  could  not  see  his  former  friends 
without  looking  down  on  them;  and 
D'Orsay  would  not  be  looked  down  on 
even  by  an  Emperor. 

At  last,  however,  when  a  representation 
was  made  to  the  Prince-President  (for  he 
was  not  elevated  to  the  Imperial  rank  till 
the  following  December)  of  D'Orsay's 
urgent  necessity,  he  deigned  to  recognise 
his  claim,  and  he  appointed  his  old  friend 
Director  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  appoint- 
ment it  cannot  be  truly  said,  "  better  late 
than  never."  The  Prince  thought  by  this 
tardy  favour,  which  came  too  late,  to  screen 
himself  from  just  reproach. 

Directly  afterwards,  in  the  spring  of 
1852,  the  spinal  affection,  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal,  declared  itself  unmistakeably, 
to  which  was  added  disease  of  the  lungs, 
causing  intense  suffering,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  devoted  attendants,  was 
borne  with  great  fortitude.  At  Dieppe  he 
was  visited  by  Dr.  Madden,  who  witnessed 
a  pathetic  scene.  D'Orsay  was  so  overcome 
with  emotion,  that  for  a  long  time  he  could 
not  speak.  Gradually  he  became  more 
composed,  and  talked  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  death,  while  all  the  time  the  tears 
poured  down  his  wan,  death-stricken  face. 
He  said  with  marked  stress :  "  In  losing 
her  1  lost  everything  in  the  world — she  was 
to  me  a  mother,  a  dear,  dear  mother  I  a  true 
loving  mother  to  me  T  While  he  uttered 
these  words  he  sobbed  and  cried  like  a 
child.  Again  he  said,  "  You  understand 
me."  Dr.  Madden  received  his  words  as 
those  of  a  dying  man  speaking  from  the 
heart,  expressing  nothing  to  encourage  the 
belief  that  he  sought  to  deceive  his  hearer 
or  himself. 

In  the  dying  man's  chamber  was  a 
crucifix,  placed  over  the  head  of  his  bed ; 
to  divert  his  mind  to  that  source  of  consola- 
tion which  alone  could  bring  peace  at  the 
last,  the  same  friend  remarked  on  its  pres- 
ence, finally  observing  that  *'  men  living  so 
much  in  the  world  as  he  had  done  were 
likely  to  forget  the  calls  of  religion." 
D'Orsay  seemed  hurt  by  this  remark,  he 
arose  and  stood  upright  at  a  great  effort, 
and  said,  "  Do  you  see  those  two  swords?" 
(pointing  to  two  small  swords  hung  over  the 
crucifix  crosswise)  "  do  you  see  that  sword 
to  iliv-  right  ?  With  il  1  fought  for  my  reli- 
gion wiih  an  officer  at  the  mess-table,  for 
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using  impious  language  in  speaking  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin;  I  threw  a  dish  of  spinach 
in  his  face;  we  fought  that  evening  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  town,  and  I  have  kept  the 
sword  ever  since." 

During  his  illness  he  had  more  than  once 
been  visited  by  the  excellent  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  who,  though  comparatively  a  late 
acquaintance,  entertained  for  him  a  warm 
regard.  Two  days  before  his  decease  the 
Archbishop  had  a  long  conversation  with 
him,  and  at  parting  embraced  him,  assuring 
him  of  his  friendship  and  affectionate 
regard.  "  J'ai  pour  vous  plus  que  I'amitie, 
j'ai  de  I'affection,"  were  the  Archbishop's 
words.  The  following  day,  the  last  of  his 
existence,  he  received  the  consolations  of 
religion  from  the  cure  of  Chambourcy.  He 
had  done  much  to  adorn  the  church  of  this 
good  priest,  and  had  painted  and  given  the 
original  picture  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  ex- 
pressly for  the  church,  the  lithograph  of 
which  is  well  known,  and  is  sold  under  the 
title  of  the  Magdalen ;  though  why  thus 
styled  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

Count  D'Orsay  died  on  the  4th  of 
August,  185^,  in  the  house  of  his  sister,  the 
Duchesse  de  Graitfiftont.  He  had  pre- 
pared his  last  resfing-place  by  the  side  of 


>[arguerite.  Countess  of  Blessington,  whom 
he  had  survived  three  vears  and  two 
months.  On  a  green  eminence  in  the 
village  of  Chambourcy,  near  St.  Germains- 
on-Laye,  where  the  rustic  churchyard  joins 
the  estates  of  the  Grammont  family,  rises 
a  marble  pyramid.  In  the  sepulchral 
chamber  there  is  a  stone  sarcophagus  on 
either  side,  each  surmounted  by  a  white 
marble  tablet ;  that  to  the  left  encloses  the 
remains  of  Lady  Blessington;  that  to  the 
right  now  received  the  body  of  Count 
D'Orsay.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the 
7th  of  August.  The  Due  de  Grammont 
being  confined  to  his  bed,  two  nephews 
acted  as  chief  mourners,  Count  Alfred  de 
Grammont  and  the  Due  de  Lesparre»  and 
the  sadness  of  the  scene  was  deepened  by 
the  presence  of  the  Duchesse  de  Grammont, 
his  beloved  sister,  who,  with  the  Misses 
Power  had  cheered  his  last  illness  by  their 
tender  solicitude.  Amongst  the  crowd  of 
notabilities,  the  Prince-President  was  con- 
spicuous. No  funeral  oration  was  pro- 
nounced over  the  body. 

Thus  terminated  at  the  age  of  fifty-one 
years  the  existence  of  this  highly- gifted 
man,  w'hen  hardly  beyond  the  prime  of 
life. 
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■  DAWN 


By  WILFRID   U   RANDELL 

THE  world  drew  near  adventurous  to   dare 
My  soul,  and  set  its  harmonies   astray, 
So  that   my  feet,   treading  earth's   winding  v.'ay. 
Might  falter,  aod  my  songs  be  hushed  with  care. 
Life's   noblest   visions  passed  me  unaware; 

And  when  Night  lowered  the  banners  of  the  fray 
My   wistful   eyes  implored   the  loitering   day. 
Yet  found  with  dawn  no  blessing  anywhere. 

But  when,    a    fugitive,   I  came   to   thee, 

Lo,  Love  stole  smiling  b^  to  reach  my  side, 

And  Hope  made  sanctuary  for  my  fears; 

So,    with    thy  winsome   grace  my    armoury 

I   dauntless  stood,  and  all  the  world  defied. 

Secure,   elate  to  face  the  coming  years. 

No  30.     September,  1905. 
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THE  LORD  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  HIS 

WORK 


By  GEORGE  A.  WADE 


TO  the  ordinary  *'  man  in  the  street,''  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  is  one  of  those 
personages  whose  name  he  often  reads 
in  the  papers,  but  of  whom  he  in  reality 
knows  very  Iktle.  Nor  is  his  knowledge 
much  increajsed  by  beimg  informed  thai  ■^he 
preient  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England  is 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  for 
to  the  average  man  the  personaliity  of  this 
nobleman  is  hardly  better  known  than  the 
work  of  hi5  office.  It  is  because  so  many  er- 
rors have  appeared  in  various  papers  as  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  duties  and  office 
that  I  sought;  for  the  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine,  some  particulars  at 
first-hand,  and  was  kindly  allowed  by  his 
lordship  to  visit  his  apartments  at  St. 
Jame-s  Palace,  and  was   fum'shed  offici- 


ally with  much  of  the  information  here^J;. -rules. 


more  direct  guidance,  such  as  the  Ass'st- 
ant-ComptroUer  and  others. 

Whilst  'the  vaitous  rooms  are  all  very 
well  and  comfortably  furn»ished — with 
carpets,  chairs,  tables,  and  pictures  that 
would  do  no  discredit  to  a  fine  old  man- 
sion— yet  ^here  is  about  the  place  the 
easily-recognised  air  of  work.  This 
seems  to  pervade  all  the  rooms,  yet  it  is  not 
manifest  by  hurry  and  scurry,  by  a  display 
of  excessive  energy,  as  in  some  offices ;  it  is 
rather  borne  an  upon  the  casual  visitor  by 
the  continual  interruptions  to  which 
his  visit  is  subject  owing  to  the  con- 
stant coming  of  this  person  or  that 
in  search  of  necessary  information  about 
something  or  somebody  connected  with  the 
wide  region  wherein  the  Lord  Chamberlain 


given. 

Let  us  b^giin  with  some  account  of  the 
office  itself.  It  is  situated  \n  that  part  of 
the  Palace  known  ais  Stable  Yard,  and 
consists  of  several  very  well-furnished 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain and  h's  subordinates.  His  lordship's 
own  work-room  has  a  table  so  filled 
witth  papers  and  books  of  reference  as  to 
prove  that  the  work  done  at  it  is  anything 
but  I'ght  and  some  of  the  most  ticklish 
problems  in  the  Kingdom  may  be  sa'd  to 
be  often  settled  at  this  table ;  for  what 
occasions  more  bickerings  and  jealousy  in 
the  hearts  of  the  aristocracv  than  ''-he 
thorny  question  of  precedence  and  place? 
Then  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  who  acts  as  Comp- 
troller of  the  Roval  Household,  has  a 
finely-furnished  work-room,  with  a  pretty 
ante-TOom  for  those  waiting  to  see  him  on 
business ;  and  he  finds  quite  enough  to  do 
there  each  day,  what  with  this  person  and 
that  who  "  want  to  know,  don't  vou 
know  !" 

There  is  a  large  apartment,  with  three 
or  four  large  tables,  on  the  ground  floor, 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  various  clerks, 
whilst  other  rooms  are  set  apart  for  gentle- 
men working  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain'j 
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What  is  this  region ;  anid  what  ihas  the 
Lord  Cham'berlain  to  do?  Let  it  be  made 
quite  clear  at  tihe  start  that  the  Lord 
Chamiberla.in  iis  an  altogether  distinct  per- 
son, and  his  office  qu'te  sr^parate,  from  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England.  The 
two  are  often  confounded,  and  indeed  this 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  lis  an  officer  of  State, 
whose  office  is  hereditary  and  runs  in  the 
families  of  the  Cholmondleys  and  Ancas- 
ters ;  the  Ix)rd  Chamberlain  is  an  officer  of 
the  Royal  Household,  and  is  dependent 
upon  Parliament  for  Ivs  pos'tiion,  as  he  is 
appointed  anew  by  each  successive  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain,  then,  has  con- 
trol over  a  vas-t  nuxber  of  appointments 
in  the  Royal  Palaces,  from  those  of  the 
King's  physicians  down  to  that  of  the  char- 
woman who  srweeps  out  the  servants'  rooms 
t^ere.  He  it  liis  who  gives  to  various 
tradesmen  the  right  of  calling  themselves 
''purveyors"  to  the  King  and  Queen  for 
various  kinds  of  articles  supplied,  if  he  is 
sati-fied  with  the  qual'ties  of  the  goods  and 
deems  it  wiise  to  appoint  such  a  person  as 
a  pur^•evor  to  Royalty.  He  also  nominates 
many    of   the    close  attendants  upon  the 
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person  of  the  King — of  cours",  subject  to 
his  ^fajesty's  prva'.e  wishes  and  inclina- 
tions, whidh  are  al«rav-s  consulted  nowa- 
dajrc  ia  these  inaUei&  And  cvrtaJn  pusti 
of  State-offidaldom  about  the  monarch  are 


this  means,  only  those  can  form  any  i^ 
who  h3v<e  once  seen  it  gone  through  in 
the  office.  But  ixwadays  (he  Earl  ManfaaJ 
has  somewhat  l:ghtened  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's voA   in  these  matters,    for  tbe 


also  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Cham-  cOTonatlcm  and  funeral  of  the  Sorereign 
berlain,  such  as  those  of  the  Gentlemen-  are  under  his  responsible  direotion.  The 
Ushers,  the  Pages-of -Stale,  the  Serjeants-  Lord  Chamberlain  still  keeps  cootrol  of 
at-Arms,  tbe  Yeon-«n  of  the  Guard,  etc         tbe  axrangements  for  Roral  ■ 

But  perhaps 
even  more  im- 
portant than 
the  foregoing 
are  the  duties 
of  the  Lord 
C  h  a  mberlain 
as  regards  the 
holding  o  f 
Courts  and 
levees.  Tbe 
names  of  lad- 
ies and  gentle- 
men wishing 
to  be  pre- 
«ented  have 
to  be  sub- 
mitted to  his 
lordship,  and 
by  him  to  the 
King ;  their 
various  rights 
and  privileges, 
as  well  as 
their  preced- 
ence, deter- 
mined upon ; 
they  have  to 
be  notified  of 
ih'u  and  that; 
the  actual  cere- 
monies have  to 
be  organised 
and    rehearsed 

under  the  Lord  Chnmberlain's  personal 
directions,  and  there  is  siirh  a  vast  amount 
of  minute  iklail  tu  w.Ui-h.  that  tlie  (vi.nder 
is  it  is  ever  all  kept  straight  and  work- 
able, let  alone  raa.Ie  the  ^uiv,-ss  that  all 
such  occasions  are  .admitte<l  to  lie. 

Formerly  the  I^rd  Chamberlain  used 
10  have  to  underl.ike  all  the  work  and  over- 
sight conneried  with  such  important  events 
as  the  Cormiation.  Royal  marriages  anrl 
funeral.*,  openings  of  Parliament,  and 
other  affaiTs  of  similar  nature.       Of  what 


diviuoo  o  f 
wortt  ceitalnlr 
— And  14ie  mao 
ia     the     street 

may  well  fa« 
fofgiven  for 
not  clearly 
com  prebend- 
ing  why  the 
official  who 

has  cfaar;ge  of 
wedding  ar- 
ran  gements 
cannot  alio 

take  charge 
o  f  funeral 
matters,  when 
such  are  un- 
f  o  r  t  u  nalely 
necessary,  and 
so  save  the 
trouble,  e  x  • 
pense.  and  ex- 
tra officialdom  f 
But  our  Eng- 
lish State  af- 
fairs are  often 
beyond  the 
c  o  m  p  r  ehen- 
ami  Ft.  sicH)  of  intel- 
p  l©?ts         far 

greater  than 
that  of  tbe 
avera^ie  ma .  in  the  street,  and  if  such 
men  as  Burtce,  Fox.  Peel,  and  Gladstone 
fa'led  to  grasp  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
uf  th's  or  that  in  our  Constitution,  the 
.miinarv  subject  can  hardly  be  exiiected 
tfi  iinderstan  I  it. 

Another  function  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain that  the  ordinary  person  often  hears 
about  15  that  of  a  "  theatre- licenser."  and 
of  .1  "  censor  of  plays,"  There  are  ceitain 
theatres  over  whidi  Ws  lordship,  by  virtue 
of  hk  office,  has  a  full  and  direct  control. 


He  can  order  iliem  to  shut  up  < 
almost  as  he  pleases,  so  compleie  are  his 
powers;  he  can  take  away  tiieir  licenise  or 
renew  il^  independently  of  magis^Tal&i  or 
others,  if  'he  su  desires.  The  die.ttres  in 
the  old  Metropolitan  area  cunie  under  hw 
control,  also  those  in  some  remoter  towns, 
such  as  Windsor  and  Margate.  There  are 
various  reaawis  why  he  h.is  conlni^l  of 
these;  for  in- 
stanc«.  Wind- 
sor is  a  Roj-al 
borough,  and 
special  ads 
of  Parliament 
of  years  ago 
made  the 
Lord  Cham- 
berlain the 
controller  of 
the  theatres 
at  Bath.  Mar- 
gate, and 
other  places. 

Then 
again,  a  1 1 
plays,  before 
they  can  be 
licensed  for 
p  e  rformance 
at  any  Brit- 
itsh  theatre, 
must  be  read 
and  passed  by 
his  lordship, 
or  by  »«e 
gent  leman 
specially  ap- 
pointed by 
him  for  that 
duty.  The 
latter  func- 
tionary —  foi 

the  Lord  Chamberlain  himself  never  poses 
as  the  actual  judge  of  intended  theatrical 
performances — is  now  Mr.  George  A.  Red- 
ford.  This  getWieman  has  to  read  all 
plays  submitted  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
fi>r  his  a[)pruval.  and  to  give  his  verdict 
upon  them  as  to  whether  ihey  are  fit  or 
not  for  public  representation.  Upon  that 
dictum  the  Lord  Chamberlain  acts,  anil 
acts  fearlessly.  It  is.  in  my  judgment,  an 
excellent  way.  despite  what  little  objec- 
n'ons  now  and  then  occur,  or  what  criticism 


may  be  offered  by  annoyed  authors  and  I 
managers,  when  i;he  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
the  censor  do  not  quite  regard  sane  ques- 
tion of  morality  or  Biblacal  representation 
in  the  same  light  as  do  the  interested 
parties. 

The    Lord    Chamberlain,  too,  is  always  | 
a    member    of  the   Privy   Council,   and, 
being  usually  in  close  touch  with  his  Ma- 
jesty      t  h  e  j 
King,  he  has  j 
generally 
take    a    more   | 
active  part  in 
its      meetings 


So    that     his    I 
actual    duties 
are  much  in- 
creased there, 
by,    as    he   's 
tightly      con- 
sidered      a  n  I 
a  u  t  h  ority 
from     whom 
it    is  danger- 
<us   lo   differ 
when    certain 
questions     o£ 
Court         . 
quette,      cu»-  I 
torn,   or   pre- 
cedence   [;rop   j 
up         during 
ihe  debates. 

Having 
then.       dealt 
w  1 1  ^     the 
m  a  n  i  f  old  1 
duties  of  this 


It  offi- 


cial, I 


our  altemion  for  a  little  while  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  office  ilself.  The  first  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  whom  we  have  any  record 
was  Sir  William  Stanley,  Knight,  who  was 
appointed  to  bids  office  by  his  Royal  master, 
King  Henry  VII.,  for  his  services  at  Bos- 
worth  field.  Stanley  was  beheaded  in 
1 485.  and  so  did  not  long  adorn  the  new 
'ififire.  and  his  successor  was  another 
Knight  who  wa*  subsequently  made  Earl 
of  Worcester.  Frran  that  date,  all  the 
Lotd  ChamherlaSns  of  England  have  been 


h 
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noblemen  of  high  rank.  To-day,  the  office 
is  alwajs  looked  upon  as  a  mosi  important 
aiKi  desirable  one ;  it  is  much  sought  after 
by  noble  supporters  of  the  party  that 
comes  into  power  after  a  General  Els^ 
(ion.  The  Pr'me  Minister  nontinates  the 
n')bleman  whom  he  wisha-s  to  be  Lord 
Ch:imberlain.  but,  of  course,  ha  makes  sure 
beforehand  tha:  his  nom'nee  sha!l  be  a 
gentl. 


electors    as    a    public  speaker    or    a  keen 

This  explain^  why  the  preserK  Lord 
Chamberlain,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  is  a  nobleman  of  whon).  per- 
sonally, the  "man  in  the  street"'  has  heard 
so  little  as  outnpared  with  w-hat  be  kimws 
about  certain  peers  of  the  realm.  Ednard 
Hjde  Villiers  U  the  fifth  earl  of  Claren- 
don, -and  has 
held  Ihe  office 
o<  Lord 
C  h  amberlain 
snce        1900. 


Upper      Hou.it 
kind.         Wh'l: 
of  the  Ministrv.  and  k 
lieri    of    the  Houses 
Lc-rd  Chanibi;r!aln',-  of 
are  more  impurtat.;  on  the  social  side  of 
our    Constitution,    and    hence    the    hold- 
er    of     the     ofSce     is     often     a     noble- 
man    i>ho    has    ne\er    ^to^ed    before   I'le 


THE 

or  durmg  the  periods  of 
official  excitement  when 
some  great  State  cere- 
monies are  proceedini; 
for  which  he  is  respon- 
sible. 

His  recreations  atv 
those  of  the  averat;i; 
cauntty  gentleman,  lie 
is  very  fond  of  huntinj; 
and  of  ishooting.  whilst 
his  chief  indoor  relaxa- 
tion is  a  game  of  bil- 
liards. As  a  landlord, 
he  U  well-liked,  and  as 
a  "chief"  at  the  de- 
partment in  Stable 
Yard  everybody  speaks 
of  him  with  the  higbes; 
respect  and  loyally.  He 
commands  the  confi- 
dence and  trust  of  all 
those  working  under 
him.  and  is  ever 
ous.  ready  to  help  or 
advise,  and  desirous  of 
doing  all  he  can  in 
every  way  to  make  the 
great  wheels  of  Stale 
work  iSinootbiy  under 
the  intricate  and  often 
delicately  -  b  a  1  a  n  ced 
weight  of  Court  cere- 
mony and  red-tape  :hat 
have  centuries  of  precedi 
behind  thera. 

One  duty  is  impnsed  on  (he  Lord 
Chamberlain  that  was  not  mentioned  above, 
and  is  little  known.  He  has  to  take 
charge  of  the  various  insignia  of  most  of 
the  Orders  of  Knighthood;  and  this  in 
itself  is  no  r.iean  task,  either  in  respect  of 
the  r^ponsibility  or  with  Tegard  to  the 
great  value  of  the  articles  thus  committed 
til  his  charge. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lam,  though,  pnL-)l)ably,  b's  dutias  are  the 
most  important  of  any  pertaining  to  ofiEoers 
of  the  Royal  Household,  does  not  Tank  as 
the  premier  oiBcerof  the  Household.  That 
distinalon  belongs  to  the  Lord  Steward. 
of  whose  work  and  office  most  people  know 
even  lass  than  they  do  about  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  The  latter  ranks  as  the 
second  person  of  the  King's  Household. 


md  custom 


whilst  (he  Master  of  the  Hurse  comes 
third. 

Buckingham  Palace  and  Wind.ior 
Castle  in  England  (and  to  some  extent 
Holyjood  Palace  in  Scotland)  are  under 
t-he  regime  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  de- 
partment. He  has  lo  look  after  (he 
Poet  Laureate,  and  he  has  to  appoint  the 
King's  Bargeraasler  1  He  has  to  super- 
Intend  ihe  duties  of  the  Corps  of  Gentle- 
men-at-Arms.  and  be  has  to  see  that  the 
Royal  awans  on  the  Thaimes  are  preserved 
and  attended  to  !  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
gi\es  an  eye  to  the  King's  music,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Royal  band  under  Sk  Walter 
Parra>tt;  and  he  also  has  under  hira  pur- 
view the  gamekeepers  in  Windsor  Forest  1 

Such  a  \-ariely  of  duties,  such  a  multi- 
tude of  work ;  such  a  range  from  the 
pinnades  of  State  to  some  very  humble  re- 
sponsibilities,   are   not   to  be  found  com- 
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prised  in  any  other  Government  ap- 
pointment in  this  country.  It  re- 
quires a  ma&ler'mind  of  its  kind  to  be 
a  successful  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  curi- 
ously enough,  it  is  when  the  holder  is  most 
successful  that  one  hears  least  about  him 
and  his  work !  For  when  all  goes 
smoothly,  when  there  is  no  friction  in 
these  mixed  and   wide  departments  under 


his  sway  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has 
achievied  his  great  success.  But  that 
very  fact  keeps  his  personality  fr<Mn  loom- 
ing largely  in  the  public  eye.  in  Parlia- 
ment or  in  the  Press,  And,  judged  by 
that  standard,  the  rule  of  the  present  Lord 
Chamberlain  can  so  far  be  safely  pro- 
nounced an  undoubted  and  even  brlliant 
ach'.evement. 


JOHANNES   C.   ANDERSEN 


I    HEAR  ihe  song  of  the  river 
Trickling  from  ancient  glaciers; 
Ice-cold  and  milky. 
Child  of  (he  dancing  sunbeam 
And  the  brooding  Ice-Maiden: 
Nursling  of  cold  and  silence, 


In  time-furrowed  mountains, 
Wihose  whiteness  for  ages 
Has  flushed  in  the  morning, 
Whilst  far  from  the  lowlands 
Man,  ever  changing 
Like  mist-wraitlis  and  passing. 
Has  seen  them  immovable. 
Heaven-set,  majestic. 

I  hear  the  falling  of  waters. 
The  murmur,  the  song  of  the 
Sweeping  through  desolate  v: 
With  verdureless  icy  faces; 
lonely,   untenanted 
Save  by  hollow-voiced  monsters. 


ileys 


The  children  of  Tane 

And  Hine,  Maid  of  the  Mountains. 

I  hear  the  world-wearing  torrent 
Griding  the  rocks  down-fallen 
Fro.-n  cloud-mantled  sumnrts; — 
I  hear  the  mounitain  tempests 
Rousing  to  battle, 
Shrieking  through  cloven  cliff 
And  sheer  ravine. 
Whilst  the  brawl  of  the  torrent 
Ruder  rages. 
And  clouds  invade 
The  desolate  valley, 
Huddling  confusedly 
In  de.Uhly  rairk.^ 
The  clouds  disperse. 
And  sharp  from  the  gorges 
The  scream  of  the  kea 
Sounds  like  a  soul  in  torment ; 
Whilst  meek  in  the  desolation 
Edelweiss  tenderiy  nestles. 
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I  hear,  I  hear  the  voices 
Of  foaming  torrents 
Leaping  the  mountain  bastion : 
Broken  and  seething, 
Down,  down  they  hurtle; 
Torn  by  the  wind  and  the  crags 
The  fall  spray -veiled 
Thunders  ttmiultuously 
Into  the  tree-lipped  chasm. 

I  hear  the  cry  of  the  robin, 
The  call  of  the  tui. 
From  close-leafed  verdure 
Of  fuch^  and  maire : 
I  hear,  I  hear  the  screaming 
Of  kakas  tearing  the  rata 
For  tree-borne  honey:  — 
And  under  them  all,  insistently, 
The  murmur  of  waters, 
Fern-loved  and  darkling. 
Now  white  in  cascades, 
Now  dark  as  night 
In  shadowy  pools. 

I  hear  the  sighing  of  winds, 
The  rustling  of  foliaged  oceans ; 
And  deep  mid  the  ferns 
In  doubtful  day 
The  -winds  quest,    love-lorn 
In  secret  recesses 
For  Paoro, 

Whose  voice  calls  weirdly 
Along  the  valley; 
Calls  for  Arohi 
Dancing  In  sunshine ; 
Calls  to  Mariko, 
The  woman,  her  daughter. 

I  hear  the  rustling  ti-tree, 
Shaking  its  lances. 
As  in  mamic  great  preparation 


For  fairy  warfare 

Of  the  multitudes. 

The  hosts  of  the  Hakuturi, 

Spirits  and  children  of  Tane 

Hid  in  the  leafage. 

I  hear  the  sigh  of  the  valleys. 
Flax-flowered,  sun-kissed, 
Where  Tane  by  purling  stream 
Found  Haere  sleeping, — 
Begat  the  plumed  toi-toi, 
And  covered  a  barren  hill-side 
With  manuka  white-starred. 

I  hear  the  Si'gh  of  the  tussock 
Blent  with  the  croon  of  the  wa;ers, 
Rippling  on  sihingly  beds ; 
The  weka  cries,  and  the  plover, 
Breaking  the  changeless  silence ; 
Or  the  Nor'-T.ester  swoops 
From  the  crags  and  the  gorges. 
Leashing  the  river,  that  madly 
Follows  with  turbid  foaming, 
Mile  wide  spreading ; 
And  a  hawk  hovers  lonely 
Over  the  plains  unbounded. 
Like  a  wandering  soul 
Lost  in  its  sorrowful  flight 
From  laughing  Earth  to  Reinga. 

I  hear,   I  hear  a  moaning 
Answer  the  murmur. 
The  croon  of  the  gliding  waters; 
A  world-old  sound 
Of  world-old  moandng; 
The  thousand-voiced,  calling  sea, 
Hoar-waved,  impetuous  as  youth, 
God -bearing,   go3dess-giving, 
Sun -kissed,  moon -loved. 
Radiantly  biitter, — 
Thalatta,   Thalatta ! 


Tane. — God  of  the  foi-ests. 

Kea.  — The  mountain  -  parrot :  orij^nally  a 
vegetable  feeder,  it  now  attacks  and  kills  sneep 
for  their  kidney  fat. 

Tui. — One  of  the  sweetest  song-birds  of  New 
Zealand. 

Kaka. — The  brown  jmrrot. 


Paoro.— Echo,  who,  uniting  with  Arohi, 
'*  Quivering  sunlight,"  produced  the  first 
woman,  Mariko. 

Hakuturi, — The  wood- fairies. 

IffiJlti.— The  New  Zealand  rail. 

Reintja. — The  Maori  Underworld. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  NORTH  ROAD 


By  CHAS.    K.    MOORE 


THE  Edinburgh  cuaL-h  has  been  stopped 
on  ihe  Great  NurUi  Road  near  York, 
you  say  ?  And  the  highwaymen  are 
caught?  Ah,  then  there  will  be  the  short 
cord  and  the  long  drop  for  them — g-u-r-r  ! 
No,  nothing  is  nrung  with  me;  only- 
only  I  like  to  pace  up  and  down  the  floor 
after  I  have  been  tied  to  a  chair  for  an 
hour.  Only — gur-r-r  !— only,  I  never  hear 
of  the  Great  North  Road  without  a 
throbbing  under  my  waistcoat  and  a  creep- 
ing up  my  back.  You  know  something  of 
my  past  life,  my  friend,  and  no  doubt 
you  guess  more,  but  ;ou  cannot  imagine 
how  narrow  an  escape  I  once  had  from  that 
short  cord  and  that  long  drop  Should 
you  like  to  hear  the  story?  Try  a  lii;le 
of  this  French  brandy  ;  it  is  none  the 
worse  for  being  smuggled,  and  it  wlill  cor- 
rect the  coldness  of  the  aie. 

I  had  to  leave  Oxford,  as  you  are  aware, 
because  of  politics.  That  was  the  large 
name  they  called  it  by,  though  my  offence 
was  no  more  than  the  indiscretion  of  a 
toast  abjut  a  while  rose  and  a  squeezed 
orange.  The  expuls'on  was  a  small  mat- 
ter, and  little  harm  would  have  come  from 
it  iji  the  end,  but  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
and  before  I  had  left  'tlie  town  of  Oxford, 
there  came  an  express  from  London 
ordering  my  arrest.  Why  the  Governms:it 
should  have  'honoured  a  sizar  at  a  small 
college  with  an  accusation  of  high  treason 
I  could  never  make  out.  There  was  nt 
plot  on  foot  at  the  time;  I  «as  no  con- 
spirator; and  my  crime  was  only  a  boyish 


display  of  Jacobite  sentiment.  All  I  know 
is,  that  the  -Mini.sters  were  seized  wiph  a  li: 
of  loyalty,  and  IhaC  I  was"  their  con- 
venient victim.  Of  course,  I  took  to  my 
heels;  and  equally,  of  course,  my  flight 
was  taken  as  a  proof  of  my  guilt.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  I  dared  not  take  re- 
fuge in  my  native  Devonshire,  where  I  had 
many  friends;  and  had  to  strike  north- 
wards towards  Yorkshire,  where  I  was  a 
total  stranger. 

It  would  have  been  ten  times  better  for 
me  if  I  had  actually  been  concerned  in  a. 
plot.  In  that  case,  I  had  known  where 
to  go  for  shelter.  As  it  was,  I  had  not 
the  name  of  a  single  soul  from  whom  I 
could  claim  assistance-  I  had  little  money 
to  start  with.  also,  and  no  way  of  com-ng 
by  more,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  waJ 
in  fOre  itraits. 

I  do  not  tell  vou  this  as  an  excuse  for 
what  I  afterwards  did ;  I  simply  state 
the  bare  fact*  to  let  you  know  how  I  stood. 
If  I  were  to  try  to  claiim  your  sympathy, 
I  would  ask  you  to  remember  that  I  was 
little  more  than  a  boy.  that  there  was  a 
price  set  on  my  head,  that  my  heart  was 
burning  hotly  against  the  world  for  its  in- 
justice, and  Ilia!  a  staning  mant  if  he  has 
any  courage  in  him  .1;  all.  is  proverbially 
a.  dangerous  man. 

I  was  passing  through  a  little  town 
near  Towton  when  the  crisis  came  to  my 
affairs.  For  a  week  I  had  eaten  nothing 
but  coarse  bread,  washed  down  with 
draughts  of   water;   and  even   that  plain 
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fare  now  failed  me,  and  hunger  gripped 
me  hard  and  demanded  to  Le  saiisfied. 
My  few  spare  clothes  had  been  sold  for 
what  they  would  fetch,  and  my  whole  re- 
maining poss2Ssions  were  a  pair  of  pistols. 
I  had  kept  these  to  the  last,  from  a  foolish 
idea  that  they  might  prove  useful  if  an 
attempt  was  made  tj  apprehend  me;  but 
now  there  was  nothing  for  dt^,  they  must 
also  be  exchanged  for  food.  I  think  I 
offered  them  to  every  man  in  the  place, 
from  the  lawyer  to  the  blacksmith,  and 
from  the  clergyman  to  the  tavern-keeper, 
but  no  one  would  look  at  them.  The 
lawyer  drew  down  his  lip  and  the  clergy- 
man threatened  a  constable ;  the  black- 
smith sneered  in  my  face,  and  the  tavern- 
keeper  laid  his  finger  against  the  side  of 
his  nose. 

I  walked  out  of  that  town  with  the  feel- 
ing in  the  small  of  my  back  that  several 
pairs  of  eyes  were  following  me.  Was  I 
to  let  myself  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  I  asked  myself,  as  I  strode  away 
in  anger;  I  who  was  young  and  strong, 
and  had  a  higher  spirit  than  these  country 
bumpkins?  No,  I  answered;  not  while  I 
had  two  hands  and  good  weapons.  And 
with  that  I  took  the  pistols  out  of  my 
pocket  and  loaded  them,  and  saw  to  the 
flints  and  the  primilnj^*.  Then,  as  the  dusk 
fell.  I  took  toll  on  the  road  from  the  first 
likely  man  that  passed  me. 

When  a  man  begins  that  trade,  tihere  is 
no  laying  it  down  again.  If  he  defies  the 
;law,  he  must  remain  outside  the  law  till 
he  has  paid  the  penalty.  That  was  the 
lesson  I  had  to  learn  and  bitterly  digesr, 
and  for  many  a  day  thereafter  my  life, 
as  well  as  my  food  and  shelter,  de- 
pended on  a  bold  front  and  a  well-oiled 
trigger. 

It  is  fifteen  years  ago — say  nearly  six- 
teen— since  all  this  happened,  but  it 
seems  to  me  no  further  gone  than  yester- 
day, and  stands  ou:  clear  and  sharp  in 
my  mind.  It  was  a  chequered  experience, 
with  more  black  than  white  in  it;  and  it 
was  while  I  stood  on  one  of  the  black 
squares  that  the  adventure  came  which 
nearly  brought  me  to  my  undoing.  My 
headquarters  happened  to  be  in  Ycrk  Cit 
that  time,  at  the  White  Lion,  a  lowly 
ho>telry  but  convenient,  wh^re  a  gentle- 
man   could    take  his  pleasure  fully  but 


quietly,  and  no  questions  asked.  I  liked 
the  City ;  it  was  a  pleasant  centre,  and 
were  I  to  go  to  the  dogs  again,  which 
Heaven  forbid,  I  think  1  should  choose 
York  as  the  place  I  should  run  to  when 
I  had  slipped  the  collar. 

One  night  I  laid  my  plans  to  meet  a. 
well-to-do  grazier.  I  fixed  on  a  good  spot 
for  our  interview,  a  bit  of  moorland 
no:  too  far  from  the  White  Lion  and  yet 
not  too  near  York,  and  I  went  there  in 
good  time,  and  lay  in  wait.  When  eight 
o'clock  came,  however,  I  knew  that  For- 
tune, the  jade,  was  to  be  unkind.  I  wis 
not  to  see  my  grazier.  He  was  a  man  of 
big  body  but  of  little  50ul,  and  made  a 
Rile  never  to  travel  late  at  n-ght  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  console  me  in  my 
disappointment :  I  should  have  taken 
little  credit  out  of  the  affair;  a  loud  voice 
and  a  cocked  pistol  would  have  brought 
him  shiivering  to  his  knees.  Now,  I  con- 
fess I  liked  to  have  a  risk  in  my  enter- 
prises; i>erhaps  because  it  salved  my  con- 
science in  some  way  when  I  touched  the 
money ;  I  could  never  forget,  you  see, 
even  in  mv  worst  davs,  that  I  had  once 
been  a  gentleman. 

It  was  with  some  discomfort  of  mind 
that  I  made  mv  wav  back  to  York.  There 
was  a  long  score  standing  against  me  at 
the  White  L'on ;  the  landlady  had  scowled 
blackly  that  afternoon ;  the  maid  had 
served  my  dinner  with  a  clatter,  and 
had  not  stopped  for  go3sip ;  and  I  knew 
that  if  I  returned  with  nothf.ng  but  excuses 
I  should  have  a  northerly  welcome. 

IL 

The  night  was  young,  Jiowever;  a 
hearty  wind  hurried  the  clouds  across  the 
sky ;  a  full  moon  showed  bright  and  then 
again  was  bidden;  and  the  struggle  with 
the  boisterousness  of  the  half  storm  soon 
put  me  in  better  spirits.  I  had  been 
baulked  by  a  beef-fed  and  beer-soaked 
grazier,  but  chance  might  throw  some 
better  quarry  in  my  way. 

Tihere  was  a  clump  of  trees  in  the  middle 
of  the  moor  and  I  stepped  into  it,  meaning 
to  get  out  of  the  rush  of  the  air  for  a 
•little.  I  had  scarcely  settled  my  back 
agaiinst  a  great  fir,  whose  bark  was  warm 
after  the  bite  of  the  blast,  when,  to  my 
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surprise,  I  discovered  that  I  was  not 
alone.  I  did  not  hear  the  man;  his  feet 
moved  noiselessly  on  the  carpet  of  fir 
needles;  he  was  no  more  than  a  dark 
figure  among  the  shadows.  And  he  had 
not  heard  me,  either,  for  he  kept  look- 
ing away  down  the  road.  What  was 
to  be  my  luck,  I  wondered?  Was  he  ot 
substance,  and  did  he  carry  a  purse ;  or  was 
he  a  countryman  with  a  harness-buckle 
and  a  couple  of  tossing  buttons  in  his 
pouch?  I  waited  till  the  modn  ^Ihone 
clear  from  the  rack  of  clouds,  and  then 
made  out  that  he  was  young  and  fashion- 
ably attired.  So  far,  this  was  good,  and 
I  hoped  he  had  a  substantial  paxt  of  his 
fortune  upon  his  person. 

I  did  not  hesitate :  quick  into  a  venture 
and  quick  out  of  it  was  my  motto.  I  crept 
forward  at  once,  therefore,  and  made  my 
challenge.  What  followed  passed,  as  you 
might  say,  between  pulse  beats.  From 
my  experience,  he  should  have  been 
startled  when  he  turned  and  found  him- 
self looking  into  the  barrel  of  my  pistol ; 
w»hat  I  did  not  know  was  that  he  was  as 
high  strung  as  myself,  and  as  ready  for 
instant  action;  that,  in  fact,  he  expected 
to  be  called  in  question  for  his  presence  in 
that  place.  The  moment  I  spoke  he 
swung  round  and  sprang  at  me,  and  the 
next  of  it  was  that  my  head  went  crash 
against  a  tree.  It  was  not  he,  but  I,  who 
was  taken  unawares. 

A  miinute  passed  before  I  gathered  my 
cluttered  wits  together,  and  then  I  found 
'his  knee  on  my  ohest  and  his  hand  on  my 
throat.  We  were  about  the  same  height 
and  -weight,  as  well  as  I  could  guess,  but 
he  had  me  on  my  back,  and  his  fingers 
played  on  my  windpipe,  and  I  was  wholly 
at  his  mercy. 

"  Keep  quiet,"  he  whispered,  "or — "  and 
he  gave  me  a  squeeze  that  almost  sent  me 
back  to  unconsciousness. 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  be  surprised  at 
this  order  when  there  came  a  sound  of 
voices  from  the  road.  My  gentleman,  it 
was  plain,  had  no  desire  to  let  it  be  known 
that  he  was  under  the  firs — and,  in  the 
circumstances,  neither  had  I.  There  were 
seven  or  eight  of  the  company,  to  judge  by 
the  noise  they  made ;  they  were  in  a  merry 
mood,  and  when  they  passed  wiithin  half 
a  dozen  paces  of  where  we  lay  under  the 


deep  shadow  of  the  trees  a  woman  broke 
out    into   this    song:  — 

"  Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  pale  can't  move  her. 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale?' 

The  verse  was  Suckling's,  of  course,  and 
was  gfiven  with  good  expression ;  bu;t  what 
made  me  prick  up  my  ears  was  that  it  was 
not  sung  to  the  proper  tune.  It  was  fitted 
to  the  old  ballad  measure  of  "The  Rim- 
away  Bride,"  and  the  effect  was  strange, 
for  the  words  of  one  line  had  to  be 
(Slightly  lengthened,  and  the  words  of 
another  had  to  be  crushed  together  in  order 
to  fit  the  notes.  My  gentleman,  too,  was 
greatly  flurried  with  the  strain,  and  his 
fingers  slipped  from  my  neck.  All  this 
set  me  thinking,  and  thiniking  quickly, 
and  before  the  last  notes  had  died  out  on 
the  air  I  had  built  a  preitty  story  of  the 
incident,  of  a  man,  a  song,  a  maHdj,  and  a 
message.  I  shook  with  silent  laughter  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  thing;  I  had  been 
wiser  to  restrain  my  amusement,  for  the 
long  slim  hand  came  quickly  back  to  the 
right  place,  and  this  (time  I  thought  I 
should  have  been  choked  beyond  recovery. 

The  party  of  walkers  were  well  out  of 
the  way  before  the  grip  was  relaxed,  and 
then  it  was  little  before  my  ribs  got  to  their 
old  curve  and  my  neok  settled  again  com- 
fortably w.ithin  my  coat  collar.  When  I 
had  shaken  myself,  and  found  that  nothing 
was  broken,  only  that  something  was 
bruised,  I  immediately  regained  my  old 
self-confidence.  After  what  I  had  heard 
I  had  no  fear  that  I  should  be  brought 
to  the  shackles,  a  barred  door,  and  a  grated 
window  for  the  night's  work;  besides.  I 
was  on  my  feet,  and  I  should  have  tried 
another  fall  on  fairer  terms  before  it  had 
come  to  that  pass.  It  was  in  a  tone  of 
banter,  therefore,  that  I  said — 

"  And  where,  may  it  please  your  worship, 
is  the  nearest  look-up?  It  were  well  to  be 
jogg'^'  ^or  the  night  grows  chilly." 

My  gentleman  laughed  :  the  song  and 
the  message,  as  one  nuight  guess,  had  been 
to  his    liking. 

"The  joke  is  all  against  me,"  I  went  on ; 
"To  go  in  search  of  a  purse  and  to  inter- 
cept a  billet-doux  set  to  music!" 
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«  I'. 


I'd  have  you  remember "  he  'began 

angrily. 

**  Tut,  tut/'  I  interrupted,  "  why  so  much 
heat?  I  am  discreet,,  and  I  spoil  no 
man's  sport." 

He  turned  away  from  me  with  im- 
patience, and  looked  down  the  road  to 
where  his  sweetheart  had  disappeared. 
Doubtless,  to  'him  the  mangled  verse  was 
the  sweetest  ever  written  by  poet — -but 
then  the  poor  boy  Avas  in   love  ! 

I  was  forced  to  remind  him  of  my  pre- 
sence, however. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir ;  you  turn  your 
back  on  me,  and  I  have  another  pistol." 

This  brought  him  swiftly  out  of  his 
dreams,  with  the  crack  of  a  whip,  and  for 
a  moment  I  thought  he  would  have  sprung 
at  me.  But  I  stood  quiet  and  without 
motion,  and   he  only  demanded — 

"  Why  do  you  not  use  it,  then  ?" 

"  Because,"  I  replied  with  grievance, 
"you  have  been  so  careless  as  to  knock 
out  the  flint." 

The  young  gentleman  had  humour,  and 
he  laughed  at  my  quip.  I  laughed  back 
at  hinx  And  the  end  of  it  was  that  we 
carried  each  other  onwards  in  laughter 
till  each  had  to  lean  against  a  tree. 

" Whitheraway,  my  friend?"  he  asked, 
when  the  thing  had  run  its  course. 

*'To  York." 

"  It  is  a  good  step." 

"It  is  a  Jong  step."  I  admitted ;  "  and  a 
bruiised  and  weary  traveller." 

"  I  used  you  roughly,"  he  said  with 
apology. 

"  Believe  me,  sir,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  you  should  be  rough." 

"There  is  an  Inn  close  at  hand,"  he 
answered  with  a  smile ;  "  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  a  supper.  I  owe  you  isome 
amends  for  ijpy  usage.  What  say  you — 
shall  we  walk  to  the  Inn  and  the 
supper  ?" 

The  invitation  was  not  one  that  could 
be  refused,  it  was  givoi  with  so  much  cour- 
tesy, and  with  so  clear  a  desire  to  make 
up  for  bygones.  Besddes;  I  had  had  a 
long  fast  and  the  brisk  air  had  whetted 
my   appetite. 

"  I  think  this  us  yours,"  he  added  when 
I  had  accepted  his  offer ;  and  he  lifted  my 
first  pistol  from  the  ground  and  handed  it 
to  me. 


"  This  one  has  a  flint,"  I  said  with  sug- 
gestion. 

And  at  that  we  laughed  till  the  wood 
rang. 

III. 

A  quick  sitep  of  a  mile  or  so  brought  us 
to  a  little  inn  on  the  edge  of  the  moor- 
land, and  a  girl  waited  for  us  at  the  side 
door  and  ushered  us  into  a  comfortable 
parlour. 

"  Why,  Jessie,  fliis  is  your  own  room  !" 
cried  my  gentleman. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  we  thought  it  better  that 
you  should  be  private." 

I  whistled  to  myself.  A  lord  !  Was 
ever  mortal  cursed  w^th  such  preposterous 
luck  !  Here  was  the  purse'  I  *came  in 
search  of;  time  and  again  I  could  have 
taken  it  within  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  J 
and  I  had  refrained  simply  because  I  ha(j 
been  treated  with  civility.  Surely,  al- 
though I  was  a  footpad  I  was  a  very  in- 
complete blackguard.  But  I  have  often 
discovered  to  my  loss  that  it  is  a  weakness 
to  me  to  remember  that  I  was  once  a  gentle- 
man. 

Jessie  waiited  upon  us,  more  as  a  humble 
friend  of  my  lord.  I  could  see,  than  as  a 
servant  and  it  could  be  guessed,  from  little 
hints  thait  passed  between  them,  that  she 
was  a  confidant  in  all  the  sweethearting. 
My  eyes  followed  her  as  she  went  about 
the  service;  she  was  a  tall  girl,  handsome 
of  the  brown  !kind,  with  a  wealth  of  wavy 
hair.  I  tried  to  attract  her  attention^  but 
to  no  purpose,  and  her  indifference  ruffled 
me.  Out  of  bravado  (it  was  foolish  of 
me,  but  I  could  not  help  it),  I  began  to 
talk  openly  of  my  calling,  of  its  risks, 
and  gains  and  failures,  and  above  all  of 
its  romance;  and  this  made  her  open  her 
eyes  and  filled  them  with  Simon  Surtrees. 
She  looked  at  me,  however,  in  a  way  that 
I  did  not  care  to  meet.  There  was  no  fear 
in  it :  that  would  have  pleased  me,  for  a 
show  of  fear  in  a  woman  is  often  flatterv 
to  a  man ;  rather  she  exhib'ted  dislike,  and. 
what  was  harder  to  bear,  disdain. 

Hlis  lordship,  how^ever,  treated  me  as  an 
equal,  and  made  it  plain  that  he  liked  my 
companionship,  even  though  I  was  only  a 
footpad.  He  was  a  man,  however,  and 
had  seen  the  world. 

"  I   am  astonisihed,"  he  said,  after  I  had 
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tolJ   him   some  of  my   adventures,   *'  that 
you  do  not  have  a  horse." 

"  But  you  must  consider,"  I  repined, 
*'  that,  if  I  had  a  horse,  it  would  he  neces- 
sary that  I  should  consort  with  ostlers. 
and  postboys,  and  all  the  mixed  crew  that 
smell  of  stables." 

His  lordship  nodded  a  grave  assent. 

"  I  think  you  will  admit,"  I  added,  ''that 
that  kind  of  cattle  is  offensive  to  a  person 
of  breeding,  no  matter  how  he  may  have 
been  mishandled  by  fortune;  and  as  long 
as  I  do  my  business  on  foot  I  can  do  it 
alone,  and  between  times  choo.«"e  my  own 
company." 

Now,  this  was  true  in  a  measure.  I 
had  a  dislike  to  rubbing  shoulders  with 
men  of  low  tastes  and  who  were  common  ; 
hut  it  was  absurd  to  make  the  boast  at  that 
time.  My  punishment  came  swiftly  on  the 
back  of  my  words  !  Jessie  gave  a  mock- 
ing laugh  and  flounred  out  of  the  room.  I 
grew  hot  and  then  cold ;  the  contempt  of 
the  girl  wounded  me  deeply  ;  my  heart  felt 
as  if  it  were  dropp'ng  blood.  When  I 
lifted  my  eyes,  I  caught  my  lord  looking 
keenly  at  me  between  the  candles.  He 
said  nothing  of  what  he  must  have  seen  in 
my  face,  however  but  harked  back  with 
ready  tact  to  something  that  had  been  said 
in  our  previous  talk. 

After  that  we  sat  together  for  it  might 
be  an  hour,  talking  of  th's  and  that  and 
thj  other,  until  the  landlord  came  in,  a 
stern,  heavy-browed  fellow,  wr'ith  the  news 
that  the  chaise  wait  2d  for  his  lordsh'p. 

"  A  ducat  to  a  beggarly  denier !"  I 
cried   roguishly.     "  It  is  an   elopement  !" 

"And  what  then?"  my  lord  asked, 
flushing  at  the  temples. 

"  Why  this :  I  love  an  adventure ;  shall 
I  see  you  through  with  iit  ?" 
■  The  landlord  scowled ;  Jessie,  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  gave  an  exclamation 
of  alarm ;  but  my  lord,  in  honest  boyish 
faith,  held  out  his  hand  across  the  table. 
I  grasped  it  with  a  lump  rising  in  my 
throat :  it  was  pleasant  to  be  once  more 
treated    as   a   gentleman. 

IV. 

My  lord  and  I  went  out  to  the  yard 
behind  the  Inn,  and  went  over  the  chaise 
carefully,   m:ik'ng  certain   of   the  wheels 


and  the  springs,  and  trying  every  buckle 
and  sitrap  of  tl.e  harness  of  the  horses : 
fin  the  flight  a  great  deal  might  depend 
on  a  very  little  matter.  The  lamps  were 
then  blown  out,  and  the  chaise  was  led 
on  to  the  road  thv.t  crossed  the  moorland. 

"  Jessie  I"  cried  my  lord  in  surprise  and 
reproof  as  a  cloaked  and  hooded  figiire 
joined  us. 

"  I  go  with  vou,"  .she  said. 

''  But "  ' 

"  I  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  see  you  well 
started." 

My  lord  made  no  further  protest.  He 
knew,  as  I  did,  why  Jessie  was  deter- 
mined to  come  with  us.  The  girl  doubted 
me. 

As  we  walked  forward  behind  the 
chaise,  my  lord  took  advantage  of  a 
moment  when  he  and  I  were  alone  to 
whisper  in  my  ear — 

"  She  is  a  good  girl.   Simon   Surtrees." 

"  I  know  what  is  in  your  thoughts,"  I 
ansiwered,  "  and  she  shall  take  no  harm 
from  me.  I  have  been  trying  to  hate  her 
for  her  disitrust,  but,  on  my  honour,  I 
can  only  find  admiration  for  her  cour- 
age." 

"  The  gentleman  dies  hard  in  you,  my 
friend,"  he  said,  and  gripped  my  arm 
with  c.'>mradeship.  And  again  the  lump 
rose  in  my  throat. 

When  we  were  close  to  the  finvood 
where  we  had  had  our  first  meeting,  the 
chaise  was  left  behind  in  a  convenient  dip 
of  the  road  and  the  three  of  us  sbrudc 
across  the  moor,  a  rough  bit  of  country. 
We  stopped  when  we  came  ^'o  a  straggling 
shrubbery,  through  whxh  there  shone  the 
lighted  windows  of  a  large  house.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  the  Hall  of  which  Jessie 
spoke  to  my  lord  while  we  were  at  sup- 
per, and  the  home  of  my  lord's  ladylove 

The  clouds  rolled  across  the  sky.  moon- 
light and  shadow  chased  each  other 
across  the  moor,  and  the  wind  blew 
strongly  from  the  west :  it  was  the  same 
kind  of  weather  that  had  braced  me  up 
earlier  in  the  evening,  but  now  it  only 
made  me  cold  and  miserable.  A  blank 
future  lay  before  me;  I  had  not  enough 
in  my  pockets  to  buy  me  a  bed ;  in  all 
likelihcod  the  door '  of  the  White  Lion 
would  be  shut  on  me,  and  I  should  again 
be    a    houi^eless   wanderer        Yet    I    was 
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honest  enough  t)  know  that  none  of  these 
was  the  real  reason  for  my  depression.  It 
was  that  a  girl  stood  behind  me,  and  a 
little  apart,  and  watched  my  every  move- 
ment with  suspicion. 

At  last,  and  it  seemed  in  my  then  mood 
that  we  had  been  standing  there  the  whole 
night,  and  that  it  must  now  be  greying  for 
the  dawn,  my  lord  gave  a  joyful  exclama- 
tion. A  lady  ran  up  to  him  from  a  side 
walk  through  the  shrubbery.  I  could 
make  out  little  of  her,  except  that  she  was 
young  and  slender,  for  her  head  and 
shoulders  were  wrapped  up  in  a  white 
shawl.  There  was  a  quick  exchange  of 
questnon  and  answer;  I  did  not  hear  all 
that  passed,  but  I  gathered  that  she  was 
afraid  that  she  had  been  observed  to 
leave  the  house.  Upon  that  news  we  at 
once  began  to  run  toward>  the  place 
where  the  chaise  was  standing.  And 
there  was  good  cause  for  haste,  as  we  soon 
discovered.  We  had  no',  gone  half  way 
when  the  wind  carried  down  the  sound  of 
an  alarm.  There  was  a  cry  or  two,  and 
then  a  loud  ringing  of  bells,  and  shouting 
of  orders.  The  lady  had  shown  a  good 
spii*it  so  far,  but  now  she  was  seized  with 
a  trembling,  and  my  lord  on  one  side  of 
her  and  Jes^sie  on  the  other  could  scarce 
keep  her  on  her  feet.  All  might  yet  have 
gone  well,  however,  had  not  one  of  the 
men  from  the  Hall  caught  sight  of  the 
white  shawl,  which  ^hone  brightly  in  the 
moonlight,  and  given  a  loud  halloo,  and 
brought  all  the  scattered  pursuit  in  our 
direction.  I  think  my  lord  swore;  I  am 
certain.  I  did ;  and  everything  had  been 
lost  but  for  a  thought  that  happily  came 
into  my  head.  I  snatched  the  shawl  from 
the  lady  and  threw  it  around  Jess'e,  and 
cried — 

"  Carry  off  your  sweetheart,  my  lord  ! 
Come,  Jessie,  my  lass,  we  will  lead  this 
foxhunting  crowd  off  on  a  false  scent !" 

A  wisp  of  cloud  did  us  good  service; 
It  co\'ered  the  moon  for  half  a  minute  or 
so;  and  before  the  sky  lightened  my  lord 
and  the  lady  were  safely  under  the  fir- 
Avood  of  our  earlier  adventure,  and  Jessie 
and  I  were  speeding  towards  another  and 
a  higher  part  of  the  moor.  Of  course,  the 
chase  was  all  after  the  white  shawl,  and 
as  long  as  Jes?ie's  strength  held  out  we  led 
the  pursuers    a    pretty    dance.     She  was 


cuml>ered  with  wraps.  h(jwever ;  the  men 
gradually  gained  on  us ;  and  the  end  came 
when  we  both  tripped  over  a  bush  of 
heather.  I  was  quickly  on  my  feet,  but 
not  in  time  to  prevent  the  first  fellow  who 
came  up  from  making  a  clutch  at  the 
white  shawl.  His  rudeness  gave  me  an 
excuse  to  knock  him  down,  and  then  I 
drew  my  pistols  on  the  half-dozen  who 
were  close  at  his  heels,  to  keep  them 
at  a  distance.  Unfortunately,  Jessie's 
face  was  exposed,  and  the  game  was  up. 
There  were  angry  words,  and  oaths,  and 
threats,  and  we  should  have  fared  badly, 
notwithstanding  my  p^istols,  had  not  some 
one  in  authority  ordered  the  men  to  give 
over,  and  go  back  to  the  stables,  and  get 
out    the    horses. 

"  And  the  devil  go  back  with  you  and  a 
sixpence  !"  I  cried  after  them  in  the  words 
of  the  old  saving  as  thev  ran  back  to  the 
Hall. 

Jessiie  had  risen  by  th's  time,  and 
stood  breathless  and  shivering.  She  had 
not  thought  of  me  while  we  stumbled  on- 
wards at  the  top  of  our  speed,  but  now  it. 
came  to  her  that  she  was  alone  with  a  foot- 
pad "in  the  middle  of  the  moorland.  I 
took  a  malicious  pleasure  out  of  her  dis- 
comfiture, it  is  feared,  but  again  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  once  been  a  gentleman, 
and  I  controlled  my  face  and  my  voice. 

'*  Well,  we  have  done  all  that  is  pos- 
sible," I  said  in  an  ordinary  tone.  "  and  we 
may  as  well  be  gett'ng  back.  Which  way 
does  the  Inn  lie?" 

"  Over  there,"  she  said  with  a  gasp. 

'^Is  it   far?" 

"  Two  miles,   I  think." 

"  Good ;  there  is  no  use  staying  here." 

I  caught  the  glint  of  her  eye — of  sur- 
prise, of  thanks,  of  relief,  it  little  matters 
of  what — and  then  we  set  our  faces  to- 
wards the  Inn.  We  had  gone  up 
th*;s  rse  in  the  moorland  hand  in  hand, 
now  we  walked  down  it  with  a  yard  of 
cold  air  between  us.  I  spoke'  once  or 
twice,  of  the  weather,  and  so  on,  to  give 
her  confidence,  but  she  only  returned  me  .1 
'*yes"  or  "no,"  and  I  had  to  let  her  walk 
on  in  silence. 

When  we  came  within  sight  of  the  Inn, 
and  she  could  have  no  fear  for  her 
safety.  I  was  tempted  to  put  her  on  her 
mettle. 
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"  She  is  an  heiress.'  I  said  with  con- 
viction. 

"  And  he  is  a  lord,''  I  continued. 

*'  And  he  will  fill  his  empty  title  with 
her  wealth,''  I  added. 

She  fiaid  nothing  to  my  first  two 
charges,  but  to  the  third  one  there  was  a 
retort. 

**  You  do  him  wrong.''  she  said.  **  He 
has  a  title,  it  is  true,  but  he  has  wealth 
and  enough    of  his  own." 

"Then  why  all  this  pother?"  I  natur- 
ally asked.  "A  rich  lord  is  not  usually 
kept  at  his  staff's  end." 

**  She  is  under  a  guardian,  and  he  has 
a  rough  lout  of  a  son." 

"H'm/'  I  replied;  "Rough  and  lout, 
is  he?     Perhaps   you   are   prejudiced." 

"  Perhaps,  but  at  any  rate  you  thought 
him  rough  enough  and  lout  enough  to 
knock  him  down  but  a  minute  ago." 

"  Oho  !  and  that  was  he?  Well,  in  that 
case,  my  lord  and  my  lady,  and  some  one 
else  I  shall  not  name,  owe  me  a  day  in 
harvest." 

With  that  I  stopped ;  we  were  within  a 
score  of  yards  of  the  Inn  door;  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  anything  else  to  say,  and 
yet  we  did  not  bid  each  other  good-bye. 
Then  I  recollected  that  I  had  the  white 
shawl  over  my  arm,  and  I  held  it  out  to 
Jessie.  She  did  not  take  it  from  me,  how- 
ever. 

"  The  night  is  cold,"  she  said.  "  Keep 
it.  it  will  do  for  a  wrap." 

I  weighed  it  in  my  hands;  it  was  thin 
and  light. 

"Well,"  I  saHd,  "I  ^hall  take  it  in 
memory  of  to-night,  and  it  will  be  more 
kindly  round  my  neck  than  the  hempen 
cravat  I  look  forward  to." 

"  I  hope  it  will  never  come  to  that  !" 
she  cried. 

She  held  out  her  hand  as  if  to  ward 
off  the  evil ;  I  seized  it  in  mine ;  she  was 
only  an  innkeeper's  daughter,  but  I  raised 
It  to  my  lip$. 

"  It  is  the  sweetest  thing  I  have  stolen 
on  the  Great  North  Road."  I  raid  with 
gallantly. 

V. 

I  was  not  far  on  my  way  back  to  York 
before  I  heard  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs 
and  the    whirring  of   rap'd    wheels:    the 


lady's  guardian,  no  dt)ubt,  and  perhaps 
that  rough  lout,  his  son,  were  already  in 
hot  pursuit.  1  stepped  to  the  side  of  the 
road  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  as  I 
climbed  up  the  bank  my  hand  fell  upon 
a  loose  hedge  stake.  What  followed  .  I 
did  out  of  impulse,  and  as  much  out  of 
ill-temper  as  anything  else :  certainly,  no 
two  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  as 
to  what  I  meant  or  wanted.  As  the  chaise 
galloped  past  I  flung  the  stake;  it  caught 
en  one  of  the  wheels  and  locked  it ;  there 
was  a  crash  and  a  trampling  of  horses ; 
a  heavy  body  struck  me,  and  I  was 
thrown  to  the  ground. 

I  spent  the  rest  of  that  night  In  a  stable 
at  the  Hall,  with  a  couple  of  stout  men- 
servants  guarding  me.  There  was  little 
need  for  their  vigilance.  One  of  the 
horses  had  lasihed  out  at  me  as  it  passed, 
my  leg  was  broken  in  two  places,  and 
there  was  a  big  wound  on  my  head. 

On  my  way  to  York  jail  the  next  iiiorn- 
ing  I  had  one  short  moment  of  pleasure, 
the  memory  of  which  was  to  help  me 
greatly  during  the  long  months  of  suffer- 
ing. The  cart  in  which  I  lay  stopped  at 
the  Inn  in  the  middle  of  the  moor,  and 
while  the  constables  drank  mugs  of  ale 
and  gossiped  with  the  landlord  about  the 
events  of  the  night,  Je?sie  came  out  and 
bathed  my  temples  with  vinegar  and  gave 
me  a  long  cooling  draught.  She  dared 
not  say  a  word,  for  the  cart  was  sur- 
rounded with  gaping  servants,  but  her  eyes 
spoke  pity,  and  a  tear  dropped  on  my 
cheek  as  she  put  a  bundle  of  straw  under 
my  head  for  a  pillow. 

VI. 

I  was  tried  at  York  Assiizes  on  some 
charge  as  to  wrecking  the  chaise.  I  was 
too  sick  to  know  exactly  how  I  had  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  law ;  all  I 
know  is  that  I  was  sentenced  to  a  twelve- 
months', imprisonment.  Afterwards  I  was 
told  that  I  had  had  a  parrow  escape  from 
hanging ;  how  that  could  be  I  leave  others 
to  say ;  but  the  gallows  would  have  been 
my  lot  had  any  one  known  that  I  was  the 
footpad  who  had  infested  the  roads  round 
York  that  winter. 

If  I  escaped  death  in  one  way,  however, 
I  very  nearly  met  it  in  another.     My  leg 
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was  a  long  time  healing.  an<l  when  I  was 
strcmg  enough  to  hobble  about  the  cell  and 
creep  down  into  the  prison  yard  with  the 
help  of  a  crutch,  it  was  only  to  be  seized 
upon  by  what  was  then  called  the  black 
fever.  A  terrible  time  followed,  and  1 
had  never  left  the  jail  but  for  the  charities 
of  the  girl  Jessie;  she  managed  to  smug- 
gle in  guinea  after  guinea,  and  I  was  thus 
able  to  buy  a  little  nursing  and  a  few 
medicines  Once  or  twice  a  letter  came 
with  the  guineas,  and  told  me  that  my 
lord  and  bis  lady  were  travelling  abroad — 
they  had  been  married,  it  sieemed — ^and 
that  in  their  absence  Jessie  felt  bound  to 
give  me  all  the  help  that  lay  in  her 
power. 

I  cannot  speak  of  what  I  endured  m 
that  loathsome  place ;  I  cannot  even  think 
of  it  after  these  years  without  s>huddering. 
But  the  worst  day  of  all  my  life,  I  th'nk — 
worse  even  than  my  most  neglected  day  in 
my  cell — "svas  the  one  on  which  I  crawled 
out  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  heavy 
gateway  into  the  sunshine  of  the  streets, 
and  saw  myself  mirrored  in  the  glass  of 
fthe  windo\vs  as  I  passed.  I  was  horror- 
struck  at  t'he  change  that  had  come  over 
me  I  was  not  a  man,  I  kxjked  like  a 
fam'shed  wolf.  Jessie  had  written  that 
on  my  release  I  was  to  make  my  way  to 
the  Inn,  and  that  she  would  have  fcxxl 
and  clothes,  and  a  little  mor.ev  for  me  : 
but  I  had  some  of  my  old  pride  left,  and 
I  would  not  present  myself  before  her  in 
such  a  pi  ght. 

I  wandered  away  into  the  country,  I  do 
not  know  where;  I  travelled  for  weeks,  I 
cannot  remember  for  liow  long.  I  was  too 
weak  to  do  the  I'ghtest  work  had  anyone 
taken  p  ty  on  my  wretchedne5i5 ;  I  was  tOD 
spiritless  to  rob.  even  had  I  met  any  one 
feebler  than  myself;  I  could  only  beg — I 
who  had  once  been  a  gentleman — and  I 
■was  thankful  for  the  meanest  crust  from 
the  hands  of  the  poorest  cotter. 

A  day  came  when  I  was  so  broken 
w'th  want  that  I  thoutrht  I  must  surelv 
ht  near  the  end  of  my  lifi^'s  journey.  The 
'heat  was  fierce ;  it  was  in  the  dog  days 
of  summer ;  and  I  stumbled  along  a  white 
glaring  road.  But  at  the  same  time  I  was 
not  miserable,  as  miight  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  indeed,  I  was  in  the  highest  o: 
spirits.  Perhaps  the  sun  had  touched  me; 
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certainly  I  was  light-headed;  and  as  I 
went  I  sang  scraps  of  old  airs  that  had 
been  famdiar  to  me  in  the  days  of  my  boy- 
hood. At  last  one  set  of  words  came  into 
my  head ;  I  could  not  get  rid  of  it ;  and  I 
chanted  it  over  and  over  again. 

*'  Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ? 
Prithee,  why  so  pale?" 

That  was  what  I  sang.  And  I  did  not 
give  it  the  right  tune,  but  tried  to  fit  it 
to  the  ballad  measure  of  "  The  Runaway 
Bride,"  and  screamed  with  laughter  when 
I  could  not  force  the  verse  into  the  notes. 
If  I  were  not  mad  on  that  afternoon,  I 
must  have  been  desperately  close  to 
another  fever. 

In  the  midst  of  a  wild  outburst  of  mer- 
riment, a  light  touch  fell  upon  my  arm.  I 
glanced  down,  and  saw  a  dainty  gloved 
hand ;  I  looked  up  and  met  the  gaze  of  a 
sweet  and  gracious  lady. 

**  Why  do  you  sing  that  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Because — well,  because  I  cannot  help 
it,"  I  stammered. 

"But  why  do  you  sing  the  words  to 
that  strange  tune?" 

" Come  away,  sweetheart.''  interposed  a 
strong  man's  voice.  "  Give  him  money,  if 
you  will,  but  do  not  touch  him." 

*' But  did  you  not  hear  what  he  sang?" 
she  said.  ''  It  was  Suckling's  words  to 
the  music  of  the  '  Runawav  Bride  !'  " 

Some  one  came  in  front  of  me,  but  mv 
eves   were  still  for  the  ladv's  face. 

"  Simon  Surtrees  !" 

At  that  I  looked  at  the  man.  and  gasped 
in  amazemer.t. 

•'  iMy   friend  1'  he  cried  again. 

"  No.  my  lord.,  only  Simon  Surtrees,  your 
footpad  !"' 

The  next  of  it  was  that  I  was  on  a  heap 
of  £  tunes  by  the  roadside.  iMy  lady  was 
beside  me.  mourning  and  comforting 
by  turns.  She  had  lieard  of  Simon  Sur- 
trees, and  cared  little  that  he  was  a  foot- 
pad ;  and  my  lord  Is  own  arms  were  now 
round  me. 

A  chariot  came  up,  a  dusty  travel-stained 
chariot,  and  my  lord  brought  wine  from 
it  and  food.  But  I  could  not  eat.  and  he 
took  the  wine  and  poured  it  down  my 
throat. 

*'My  lord,"  I  protrstetl.  as  the  Ji(]uor 
caught  my  breatlj ;    "  it  seems  that  I   am 

nil 
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never  to  see  you  but  you  try  to  strangle     Our 
me.  — 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  that  is  more  like  the 
old  Simon  !" 

Then  he  demanded  this,  and  that,  and 
the  other  thmg,  and  principally  why  I 
had  not  gone  to  the  moorland  Inn  on 
my  release. 

*'  I  could  not  go  there,"  I  cried,  throw- 
ing out  my  hands.  "  How  could  I  go  to 
Jessie  like  this?'' 

Mv  lord  looked  hard  at  me  and  then  at 
my  lady. 

•'  Well,  well/*  he  said,  "  I  can  under- 
stand ;  but  it  was  unfortunate.  We  did 
not  know  of  vour  tiaubles  till  a  vear  was 
nearly  past,  and  now  we  must  try  and 
make  vou  amends  for  them." 

"Yes,"  assented  my  lady.  "We  will 
never  forget:  what  you  did  for  us,  and  we 
Avill  try  and  make  our  good  fortune  yours. 
Would    you     like    to    be    our    steward? 


old    steward    has    just  died,     and 
my     lord      has      been      searching      for 

another." 

My  lord  made  a  queer  face,  and  I 
giggled;  I  could  not  help  it:  <he  strong 
wine  had  run  to  my  head.  Then  my  lord 
became  grave,  and  this  tickled  me  the 
more,  and  I  laid  myself  back  on  the  stCMies 
and  burst  into  laughter.  My  lord  could 
not  resist  me;  he  caught  up  the  laughter, 
and  carried  it  on  till  we  had  to  hold  our 
sides. 

"  I  know."  said  my  lady  smil'ing,  "  that 
is  how  you  laughed  in  the  firwood  !" 

"Well,  Simon,"  said  my  lord,  "my  lady 
shall  have  her  wav,  and  if  "^  ou  make  free 
w:th  a  half-year's  rents " 

*'  It  will  go  to  pay  for  the  hedge-slake," 
completed  my  lady. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  there  is  my  wife  fretting  lest  the  sup- 
per be  spoiled.  Coming,  Jessie  1  Coming  I 
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By  ALICE   ASKEW 

THEY  spjke  of  the  King  as  they  sat  at  their  sp  nning. 
Of  his  riches,  his  power,  his  crown — 
The  Queen  was  sitting  amongst  her  maidens. 

Proud   in  her  cramousie  gown; 
Weary    to   death  of    watching  the  splnn:n[^. 
Weary  of  sceptre  and  crown, 

Proud  in  her  cramousie  gown. 

They  sf>oke  of  the  Kn'ght  as  they  sat  at  their  sp  nn'ng. 

Of  his  falcon,  his  hound,  h"s  curls — 
The  Queen  was  sitting  amongst  her  maidens, 

Blushing  'before  her  girls, 
Lost  to  sight  and  sound  of  their  spinning, 
Dreaming  of  nut-brown  carls 

Blushing  before  her  girls. 

They  spoke  of  their  dreams  as  they  sat  at  their  spinning. 

Of  lovers  and  loved  and  fate — 
The  Queen  was  wiser  than  all  her  maidens. 

Pale  in  her  robes  of  State, 
Bowing  her  head  to  the  whir  o*f   the   spinning, 
Towing  her  soul  to  fate. 

Pale  in  her  rubes  of  State. 
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THE  VICTORIA  FALLS  OF  THE  ZAMBESI 


By  EMIL    LOCH 


THE  lish  of  ihe  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  ot  Sdmce,  during 
this  moiith.  to  the  Victoria  l-'alls  of  ihe 
Zambv-si  will  impart  a  spuc'al  interes:  tu 
this  article  and  the  accompanyiuj;  illus- 
trations. 

Tiie  firi:  ijuestion  always  asked  on 're- 
turning from  a  trip  to  tii«  Zambesi  is: 
How  does  ;'.iis  compare  wi'li  Niagara? 

To  my  mind,  there  can  be  no  cump.ir'ion 
poijible  so  long  as  the  V: 


their 


U-. 


etc.,  while  in  case  \uii  sliou'.d  need  refresh- 
ment   on    llie    way  large  posters  proclaim 

the  superiority  of  's  whisky  uver  all 

rivals. 

Hut  at  the  Victoria  Falls  all  is  (as  yet) 
sulliudc  and  gra;;deur— wild,  opt-n  coun- 
try— and.  in  spite  of  the  works  for  the 
bridge,  Hiih  but  little  trace  of  man  tu  mar 

From  the  liu:el  )Ou  loJk  acrojs  a  stretch 
<if  barren  ve!dt  of  sand  where  ihe  river 
has  wurn  i;s  way  deep  among  the  rocks, 
and  a  g  Ajd   view  can  be  obtained  of  '.he 


At  Mag 

che.ipcned  and  vulgarisod   by  the  tawdry 

"  Kill's  Court"  5ty!i  of  the  surroundings. 

The    town    is    quite  close,   and  signs  ot 

civilis.iiion  (?)  obtrude  tliemstlvej  at  every 

tuni.     Vou  can  hire  a  waterproof  to  pro-      a  rainbow. 

tecc  you  from  the  Jpray,  or  buy  souvenirs         The  thunder  of  the  Falls  can  always  be 

of  ths  Falls,  portraits  of  Captain  Webb,      heard,  and  forms  an  unceasing  obl'gaio  to 


cloud  of  sprav  which  lia 

ngs  over  the  Falls 

day  and  night.     This  is 

especially  beauti- 

ful  at  sunrise  and  sunsi 

;t,  when,  owing  to 

the  jKJsition  of  the  sun, 

it  is  coloured  I'ke 
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life  in  the  vicinltv.  Later  in  the  season, 
when  the  volume  of  water  is  much  in- 
creased, this  grows  more  not'ceable,  as  does 
also  the  spray,  which  rises  high  above  the 
land  from  the  depth  of  the  fall  400  feet 
below. 

The  native  name  for  the  Falls  is  "  the 
smoke  that  sounds,"  and  well  descri'bes  the 
wonderful  cloud  that  coils  and  twists. 
driven  this  way  and  that  by  the  slghtest 
breeze.  At  one  time  standing  Ln  front  of 
the  "Main  Falls,"  nothing  can  be  seen 
save  an  impenetrable  curtain  of  mast — then 
dn  a  moment  it  is  blown  aside  and  tlie  full 
glory  of  this  great  wonder  of  nature 
bursts  into  view.  But  onlv  for  an  instant. 
The  next,  the  "  smoke,"  swirling  up.  blots 
everything  from  sight,  and  aga  n  you  are 
standing  in  a  heavy  rain  of  spray  that  ob- 
scures the  sun. 

Below  the  actual  Falls  themselves,  the 
river  hr.s  cut  its  way  in  a  series  of  deep. 
V-.shap2d  gorges  for  no  less  a  distance 
than  thirty  miles,  and  there  are  clear  indi- 
cations that  changes  have  taken  place  in 
its  course ;  and  some  gorges^,  once  filled 
with  its  smoking  torrent,  are  now  com- 
pletely  dry   and  empty. 

The  upper  reaches  of  the  river  are  not 
entirely  covered  w'th  water,  especially  in 
July,  when  the  Zambesi  is  rapidly  decreas- 
ing. But  after  the  end  of  the  wet  season, 
d.e.,  from  about  the  end  of  May,  its  volume 
is  so  greatly  increased  that,  with  the 
single  except'on  of  Livingstone  Island,  the 
whole  mile  and  a  quarter  is  one  huge  fall, 
and  the  island  cannot  be  approached 
owing  to  the   current. 

It  is  c  great  advantage,  throughout  a 
visit  to  this  neighbourhood,  to  be  able  to 
stand  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine  and. 
looking  down  into  its  depths,  watch  the 
-wild  wilderness  of  waters  far  below.  In 
this  re  ped.  "  Danger  Point "  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  is  lost  by  not  hav'ng  a 
"good  head."  The  rock  which  here  lies 
scattered  over  the  ground  is  always  we: 
and  slippery,  but  once  having  gained  the 
Point,  which  requir.-s  little  skill — oiVy 
care  and  no  haste — you  obtain  a  better 
view  of  the  great  chasm  than  from  any 
other  spot. 

Directly  opposite,  the  Zambesi  makes 
its  great  leap,  Mid  to  do  justice  to  the 
Cun'.rast    between    its    quiet    wa'.crs   seen 


above  the  ridge,  flcnving  between  huge 
rocks,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  falling 
torrent,  would  require  a  Turner  to  paint 
and  a  Dante  to  de>x:ribe. 

The  Fall  here  consists  of  hundreds  of 
small  falls,  and  in  the  morning  the  5un 
shines  full  on  your  face,  making  the 
water  to  glitter  and  flash,  and  rendering 
any  attempt  at  photography  imjyossible. 
"  Danger  Point "  is  itself  in  a  cloud  of 
spray,  and  only  at  intervals  do  you  see 
the  effect  of  the  sun,  when  the  curtain 
drifts  aside,  moved  by  the  wind  made  by 
the  mass  of  falling  water.  To  right  and 
left  stretches  the  great  chasm,  and  the  sun 
shining  through  the  (Spray  produces  hun- 
dreds of  rainbows  of  wonderful  colour- 
ing. Wherever  you  turn  new  ones  ap- 
pear, and  in  many  cases  bridge  the  dis- 
tance between  you  and  the  falling  water. 
The  sense  of  power  displayed  is  wonder- 
ful, and  grows  with  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  river. 

The  water  never  seems  to  hurry,  and 
after  watching  it  through  powerful 
glasses  this  impression  is  heightened ; 
each  stream  appearing  to  fall  almost 
lazily,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
roar  wiiich  rises  from  the  abvss  below. 

Walking  on  the  left,  you  enter  the 
'^^  Rain  Foresj'.,"  so-called  because,  the 
everlasting  spray,  falling  like  rain 
throughout  its  length,  keeps  the  trees  in 
leaf  and  nourishes  the  palms  even  in  such 
a  time  as  the  month  of  August,  when 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  this  favoured 
s'te  the  land  is  parched  and  dead  for 
lack  of  moisture.  The  fore&t  is  tropical 
in  nature,  .-^nd  rejoices  in  large  ferns 
many  feet  in  height,  huge  palms,  and 
every  kind  of  undergrowth  ;  while  the  air 
is  hot  and  very  moist,  making  the  neces- 
sarv  waterproof  a  great  burden.  The 
gra.'.nd  is  ,«alura  ed  under  foot,  and  you 
often  sink  djep  into  the  soft  earth,  but 
all  trouble  and  fatigue  is  forgotten 
when,  having  passed  through  half  its 
length,  you  coi  e  out  opposite  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Main  Fall. 

This  Fall  is  really  much  more  of  one 
mass  of  water  than  the  other,  being 
henuned  in  by  Livingstone  Island,  and, 
therefore,  covering  comparatively  little 
ground. 

To  dcscr'be  its  bcauly   is  iniposs'ble. 


U  was  here,  perhajM,  more  ili.in  any- 
where else  that  the  aiivantage  of  seeing 
the    Falls    when    V--.e  rlv;r  was  low  was 


5^9 

sight  is  iiiiip:ciiive,  l»u[  rmicli  more  ^^)e^.■Li-* 
cular  than  any  cilher  pari  of  ihe  Falls. 

A  fine  v^ew  is  to  be  obtained  from  thel 
Native  Comm'ss -oners  Camp,  though  the! 
walk  is  a  long] 
une.     am! 
road  sandy  and.'J 
heavy.. r 


,  and  the  whole  valley  lies  spreaiJ  out 
at  >'oiir   feet. 

Turning  lo  the  other  side,  fhe  course 
of  the  river  is  hidden  from  vieiv,  but 
can  easily  be  Iraced  by  ihe  belt  of  luxu- 
riant vegetation  on  either  side.  Away  in 
the  distance  hangs  the  "smoke  cloud," 
and  a  faint,  a  very  faint,  murmur  comes 
acrtisi  the  li\«  miles  tlut  separate  the 
hill  from  the  Falls. 

The  pjspect  in  which  the  Nativt  Com- 
misiioner  is  held  by  the  ^atives  wa?  illus- 
trated in  a  striking  way  by  our  guide. 
CHmb'ng  ihe  sleep  ascent  to  the  Camp, 
and  while  quite  a  hundred  yards  away, 
and  before  we  knew  whether  the  Com- 
missioner wa.5  there  or  not.  this  raw 
"boy"  carefully  took  off  his  hat  in 
respect  to  the  majesty  of  tlte  law,  and 
remained  bareheaded  until  we  had  de- 
sceni'ed  the  liill  seme  half-hour  Liter, 
although  no  while  man  was  then  present. 

In  passing,  it  would  be  ungracious  not 
to  remark  with  pride  on  the  way  in  which 
the  great  work  of  Empire  goes  on  in 
the  lonely  outlying  poMs  far  away  from 
any  re-iral    a'.i'htir:iv.  and   where  no  cor- 


notice .  good  work  do( 
and  rejKirt  it  in  headlines  in  the  noni 
ing  papers.  Quietly  here,  and  tbrougn 
out  the  great  terriiory  of  Rhodesia,  l' 
"white  man's  burden"  is  being  che^ 
fully  borne  by  young  Englishmen, 
devote  some  of  their  best  years  to  woi 
hundred  of  miles  removed  from  what  I 
most  of  us  maltej  life  woriii  living,  aiR 
are  cunlent  that  gcud  work, 
honestly  done,  shall  be.  in  too  many 
rases,  their  only  reward.  All  honour  to 
ihem,  and  I  am  glad  1,  also,  have  livQ( 
in  what  stlil  remains  practically  a  Fton^ 
ctwntry, 

The  engineers  in  charge  of  the  Sri^ 
Works  ha^e  now  ihroivn  a  cable 
the  gorgs.  and  lisitors  are  allowed  1 
cross  on  lht,s  once  a  day  in  the'r  troiyj 
A  magnificent  view  of  the  Falls  is  ( 
tainted  from  this  great  height  when  ; 
midair,  and  being  able  to  cross  at  tfaj 
point  ii^stead  of  Laving  to  go  to  Livingsta^ 
and  return  s-x  miles,  makes  an  excursion 
lo  the  Palm  Grove  on  the  North  Bank 
an  easy  matter.  In  an  old  gorge  of  the 
river,  now   dry,  grow  the  finest  coLectJqj 


of  palms  to  be  seen  anyivliere  tn  the 
eighbouihoad.  The  de«siit  is  steep 
.nd  rui'ky,  and  requlrei  cOTtsidwable 
exertion.  A  narrow  paih  brandies  frum 
the  high  land,  nnd  below,  under  your  feet, 
it  were,  are  the  tops  of  the  palm  trees ; 
arkd  beyond  the  river,  at  the  point  where, 
having  emerged  fnim  the  "Boiling  Pot," 
it  makes  a  turn  under  ihe  spot  where  the 
Bridge  will  span  the  first  gorge.  Scramb- 
ling down  this  rocky  w.iy,  the  Irees  nn 
either  side  soon  shut  out  all  sunlight,  and 
Ihe  air  strikes  chill  after  the  brightness 
above. 

The  palms  grow  to  a  very  great  height 
and  are  extremely  fine,  being  covered  in 
many  case3  with  thick  ropes  of  tangled 
creepers.  Winding  in  and  out  among 
them  Ihe  palh  rap'dly  descends  to  the 
level  oft  the  present  river,  but  about  a 
hundred  yards  before  the  water  is  reafhed 
the  trees  end.  and  you  come  upjon  great 
masses  of  lichened  rocks  piled  high  upon 
one  another. 

After  negotiating  this  somewhat  d'fficult 
pass,  you  stand  .il  hist  on  a  level  Hith  the 


ZanAesi.       Above  you  towers  the  gorge-   ( 
nearly  500  feet  h*gh  ;  the  trolly,  passing   , 
on  its  wire  rope  from  one  side  to  a 
looks    like  a  small    dul,    and  at  last  the 
magnitude  of   ihe  undertaking  which  Ihe  1 
Bridge  represents  can  be  fully  realised. 

Walking  round  the  edge  of  this  ravine, 
ilie  "Boiling  Pot"  can  be  reached,  and 
you  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls. 

It  is  well  worth  the  considerable  physi-   I 
cal  effort  needed  to  descend  and  re-mount 
this  gorge,  for  from  no  other  spot  c 
adequ.ate  idea  of  the  height  of  the   Falls    I 
be  obtained,  ami  the  p3:m  grove  a' 
well  worth  a  visit. 

The  last   day  of  our  slay  was  one  of 
the  pleasantest.     The    acting- Administra- 
tor had  kindly  arranged  for  a  boat  to  be    ' 
placed  at  out  disposal  to  take  us  up  the  | 
river,  and  thus  we  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  Go\'ernm=nl  canoe  and  Govem- 
merC.  "  boys  "  to  padd'ie,  as  they  are  picked 
as  the  best  on  the  river,   and   everything   ' 
has  to  give  way  to  them. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Falls- 
the  river  is  too  often  forgotten.     But  its 
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iirjii'.%  an'I  ']3r[]ng  among  rocks  ;in'l  rapldi 
vv:ihou:  .inv  .if.parftnt  effort,  Ihe  can'^o 
marie  ^.---l' «av  ruund  tut  l<'..it<l  'ri  :iiv- 
centre  of  the  stream,  heading  for  the 
Camp  on  the  North  Hank.  Some  of  :he 
ii!an'js  are  beautiful,  but  others  are  mere 
santibants  w  th  trees. 

The  beauty  of  she  river  increased  as 
the  scenery  grew  wlflsr,  n:i-]  when  ws 
reached  the  p'):nt  where  the  l«o  s-reams 
joined  the  grandeur  of  th'.-  vast  exp.inse  of 


:  I-.-. 


■  i  11-. 


ir-.tun- 

r-.a::r-i.  <^n:e  we  s'ghtcd  a  "'fappa'' 
f.l'ivlr;;.  .n;.'l  |i:it  n-\  lop  sp-'^e-I  tii  out-poce 
th's  :roubics'>.-iie  neighbour.  Later,  when 
the  Lovs  were  beTixming  anxo'js.  we  found 
that  iie  had  dived,  and  we  ha-l  the  whole 
river  to  our.selve^  once  more. 

Xatives  dlsl  ke  and  fear  tl-.e-e  an-mah 
far  n-.ore  than  they  do  the  "crocs.."  and 
not  nlthaut  reason.  Hliip<)  rarely  attack! 
unless  wounded,  but  if  a  came  comes  by 
chance  amung  a  "  sch..*il  *'  they  arc  liable 


aler  on  whicli  we  .swim-d  a  nieru  floating 

la  throw   the  l.^iat  out  of  the  water,  and 

ii?i;k  was  sci^n  fully  for  tlie  fir.^il  time. 

then  there  is  ^mall  chani-e  for  the  unfortu- 

After landing  at  Livingstone  for  lunch 

nate  peii|iV'  in  hi-r.     Durinj;  the  day,  how- 

id In  gin.'  ilic  U>ys  a  re<t.  we  proceeded 

ever,  they  viry  .■^cldoii  appear. 

■  the  Hairdo,  sr.me  four  miles  higher  up. 

IJ^ng  sliall   I  remember  that  day  on  the 

is.^iig  (lirough  lovelv  scenerv.     Some  of 

Zaiiibes'.       No  one  who  has  not  seen  a 

<:  paddling  was  be.u'it  1  ful  1  v  iUnc.  es\^c\- 

ri\or    a    mile  wide — as    this  is  near  Llv- 

ly  the   last  mile  nnvng  the   -hoals  and 

iiig.';toiie--c.in  form  any  i<lea  how  grand  a 

ji'ds.     Tnrnng.  we  .mtlc'patfil  an  easv 

s'^lht    f'jch    a    volume   of  water  presents. 

iwn-stru.im    j.,i.rn,-v.    l.iit    ihc  «ind  ha-l 

The     !•■;;, Is    are    indeed    wonderful,    and 

...n-cl.  and  M..vvii!g  afta'nst  the  siream 

worthy  of  a   long  jnurnty.  but  were  they 

in^rd  rnu|;h  a:id  broken  watir.     Ifut  this 

to  vanNh  lo-morrow  1  would  gladly  travel 

■^v   .L-,.  r:  uf   ll,o   river  w.is  very     mprcs- 

[ij  (ar  J  *  ^pi-nd  a  few  days  on  the  Zam- 

VK. and  vif  felt  we  had  been   fortunate 

besi  alone. 
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By  ;•  M.   STUART- YOUNG 


THE  art  of  leaving  the  stage  of  life  at 
the  apropos  moment  has  yet  to  be 
taught.  To  those  who  knew  him  intimately 
the  climax  in  the  career  of  Oscar  Wilde 
seemed  a  fitting  one.  It  is  one  of  my 
fondest  recollections  that  I  appreciated  the 
work  and  the  personality  of  Wilde  in  his 
■hey-day.  "Nerves"  is  a  malady  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  to-day.  The 
thorny-handed  navvy  seems  to  be  no  more 
immune  than  the  dainty  lady  an  her  bou- 
doir; and  Oscar  V^iilde  was  the  acquiescent 
slave  of  morbidity.  He  was  diseased  in 
the  will :  he  lacked  the  desire  to  be  .strong 
and  healthy-minded.  Human  nature  is 
builded  upon  two  potential  instincts — the 
predilection  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ego,  and  the  predilection  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  race.  In  Oscar  Wilde  these 
instincts  were  j>erverted;  and  the  will 
diseased.  So  that  the  culminating  point  in 
the  career  of  this  genius  was  the  inevitable 
one. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  health  ought 
more  fittingly  to  'be  "catching"  than 
disease.  In  the  world  of  letters  health 
and  saneness  are  caitchilng ;  just  as  much 
as  disease  and  moral  leprosy  can  be  dis- 
seminated by  a  suggestive  book.  Charac- 
ter is  contagiousj.  and  pleasural)!e  emotion 
is  prevalent.  And  it  is  just  because  the 
books  of  Oscar  Wilde  are  so  terribly  real 
in  their  delineation  of  his  attributes  that 
we  value  them  so  highly.  The  creed  of 
Wilde  is  summed  up  in  his  own  words 
from  the  witness-box  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  of  London,  on  Thursdav, 
April  4th'.  1895: — 

"  In  writing,  I  do  not  consider  in  any 
degree  the  effect  of  creating  or  exciting 
either  morality  or  immorality ;  I  aim 
neither  at  good  nor  evil.  I  simply  endea- 
vour to  make  a  thing  with  some  quality  of 
beautv.  There  cannot  be  moralitv  or  im- 
morality  in  art.  Either  a  thing  is  done 
well  or  it  is  done  ill.  .  .  To  reach  the 
reality  of  self  is  the  principal  aim  in  life, 
and  to  arrive  at  this  state  of  consciousness 
tfirough  pleasure  is  finer  than  through 
pain.      An  individual  truth  ceases  to  be 


trutlh  when  it  is  followed  by  a  crowd. 
What  is  truth,  you  ask?  It  is  something 
so  personal  as  to  be  only  a  reality  to  the 
person  who  holds  it.  A  man  can  never  be 
judged  by  an  accepted  code  of  ethics. 
Each  soul  has  its  own  laws.  .  .  I  never 
gave  adoration  to  anyone  except  myself.'^ 

It  is  a  tremendous  day  in  the  history  of 
a  man  when  he  realises  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  "To  the  purei.  all  things  are 
pure."  Sin  is  individual,  and  morality  a 
condition  of  the  mind. 

•  I  know  not  whether  Laws  be  right. 
Or  whether  Laws  be  wrong  ; 
All  that  we  know  wlio  lie  in  gaol 
Is  that  the  wall  is  strong  ; 
And  that  each  day  is  like  a  year, 
A  year  whose  days  are  long. 

But  this  I  know,  that  every  Law 

That  Men  have  made  for  Man, 

Since  first  Man  took  his  brother's  life, 

And  the  sad  world  began, 

But  straws  the  wheat  and  saves  the  chaff 

With  a  most  evil  fan. 

This  too  I  know— and  wise  it  were 

If  each  could  know  the  same— 

That  every  prison  that  men  built' 

Is  built  with  bricks  of  shame, 

And  bound  with  bars  lest  Christ  should  sec 

How  men  their  brothers  maim. 

With  bars  they  blur  the  gracious  moon, 

And  blind  the  goodly  sun  : 

And  they  do  well  to  hide  their  Hell, 

For  in  it  things  are  done 

That  Son  of  God  nor  son  of  Man 

Ever  should  look  upon.'* 

What  a  cry  from  the  depths  !  I  saw  him 
first  in  1894.  He  was  then  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  our  most  promising  play- 
wrights, and  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan " 
had  captivated  the  critics.  I  was  budding 
fifteen,  and  worshipped  him  as  I  wor- 
shipped many  of  his  contemporaries — 
poets  of  the  younger  generation :  Richard 
Le  Gallienne,  Stephen  PhillipF^  William 
Butler  Yeats,  Laurence  Binvon  and  Arthur 
Symons — but  with  this  difference:  there 
was  something  aroused  within  me.  by  the 
rhymes  of  Oscar  Wilde,  which  savoured 
more  of  astheny  than  robustness.  I  was 
curious  to  xneet  h*m;     but  will  not  give 
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the  boyish  letter  sent  to  him;  in  reply  to 
the  one  in  which  he  thanked  me  for  mv 
admiration.  Unfortunately,  I  have  only 
retained  two  of  his  epistles. 

In  June,  1894,  I  visited  him  in  London, 
and  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  his 
conversation  over  dinner  at  the  Savov. 
There  was  present,  besides  myself  and' 
Wilde,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty,  whom 
he  introduced  a3  "Freddy"  Atkins.  He 
jseemed  to  be  somewhat  embarrassed  bv  our 
conversation,-,  for  with  my  ser'.ous  precoci- 
ousness  I  insisted  upon  dis^cussing  art  and 
literature.  Wild^  must  have  found  me 
vastly  amusing,  and  I  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight.  I  rememil>eir  the  re- 
mark. "I  am  feeling  quite  refreshed  by 
you.  Jackie.  If  I  only  had  a  lx)y  of  your 
calibre  near  me  oftener,  I  might  be  a 
better  man,"  quite  well. 

In  March.  1895 — little  d'd  I  dream  hew 
imminent  was  the  ^vii\  of  Wilde's  meteoric 
career — I  saw  him  again,  and  we  visited 
Little  College  Street  in  company.  Xo 
breath  of  immorality  had  touched  me 
through  the  friendship  of  Wilde;  and  I 
■recall  ithe  aesthetic  pleasure  and  luxury  of 
the  cosy  room^  hung  with  hea\'y  green 
draperiesf,  with  ^jomething  of  the  old  thrill. 
I  forget  the  names  of  those  present,  but 
Taylor  and  Scarfe  are  two  out  of  the  num- 
ber. 

The  case  is  too  well-known  to  be  re-told. 

Oscar  Wilde  was  born  on  October  i6th. 
i8c6.  and  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Wilde,  the  eminent  surgeon  and  archaeolog- 
ist of  Dublin.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College.  Dublin,  and  then  sent  to  Oxford, 
Magdalen  College,  obtaining  the  Newdl- 
gate  prize  for  English  poetry,  and  taking 
his  degree  in  1878.  He  married  in  1884  a 
daughter  of  Horace  Lloyd,  Q.C.,  and  his 
first  volume  of  poems  was  published  in 
1882,  when  a  young  man  of  26.  He  had 
two  .soriis,  who  still  sun^ive.  His  wife  died 
five  years  ago. 

Oscar  Wilde  expired  in  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  Sebastian  Mel  moth,  on  November 
30th.  1900. 

I  am  still  able  to  think  of  our  friendship 
"vvlth  vigour,  and  regret.  He  was  a  poet  of 
the  first  water,  exuberant,  fantastic,  tune- 
ful. I  was  too  young  in  1895  to  gauge  th'? 
weighty  import  of  the  trial,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  condemn  him  now.     There  was  in  hiim, 


as  in  his  work,  a  suggestion  of  the  unusual, 
die  .strange.  •  I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
those  two  years  of  sordid  imprisonment 
prematurely  killed  him,  and  England  has 
lost  one  of  her  most  gifted  singers.  The 
crowd  is  not  capable  of  judging  a  man's 
temperament,  and  he  should  have  had  a 
jury  of  literary  confreres.  Our  poets  are 
losing  the  true  ideal — 'the  Beautiful.  Wil- 
liam Watson  sings  sweetly,  (but  there  is  a 
clamourous  note  of  political  discontent  in 
his  5ongs,  and  his  neat  sense  of  epigram 
and  his  sudden  satire  are  obscured  by  his 
unbelief.  Kipling  is  hidden  in  the  Imper- 
ialistic war-cloud,  and  will  soon  need  to 
publish  a  glossary  of  his  slang.  Arthur 
Symons  becomes  sickly  sensuous.  Yeats  is 
shadowy  and  intangible.  Swinboume  is  our 
greatest  living  poet,  ibut  his  music  is  often 
•thin.  Edmund  Gosse  has  ceased  to  soar. 
And  Richard  Le  Gallienne's  passion  is  as 
unreal  as>it  is  assumed  :  <he  merely  makes  a 
pose.  England  is  becoming  the  home  of 
the  middle-class. 

The  morbid  life  of  Oscar  Wilde  appears 
to  me  as  the  result  of  our  social  Philistin- 
ism. We  did  not  understand  his  aims,  and 
misconceived  bis  Art  In  most  dramatists 
we  have  the  grossness  without  the  vice — the 
vulgarilty  without  ith-e  passion.  Any  lewdness 
may  be  suggested  so  long  as  open  avowal  is 
withheld.  Many  amusic-haJl  song  is  impreg- 
nated Avith  a  sinister  indecency  w^hich  is  re- 
volting— ^and  yet  \^ts  sniff  at  "Tihe  Picture 
of  Dorian  Grey,"  or  rather,  should  we  say, 
that  their  suggestiveness  is  builded  upon 
and  panders  to  the  public's  love  of  the  ob- 
r>cene?  For  who  can  deny  thait  prurience 
comes  from  within  ?  Evil  can  be  found  in 
the  most  innocent  of  words,  if  the  listener 
be  but  of  immoral  calibre.  Art  does  not 
conceal — it  reveals.  One  is  inclined  to 
think  that  modern  wit  (as  demonstrated  in 
our  music-halls)  'has  nothing  to  reveal,  so 
simply  makes  a  vulgar  show  of  covering 
something  which  does  not  exist.  The 
references  to  things  sensual,  in  our  modem 
plays  and  poems,  are  generally  as 
stupid  as  the  thoughts  are  gross.  How  we 
long. for  the  refreshing  avowal  of  a  Wilde, 
instead  of  the  inane  evasion  of  an  intricate 
situation.  English  ladies,  who  would  look 
askance  at  a  Palais  Roya!  fa«rce.  will  shake 
their  undraped  shoulders  in  high  glee  at  the 
suggestiveness  of  a  problem  play.     The  re- 
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soectable  middle-classes  would  not  be  seen 
with  a  volume  of  Oscar  Wilde's  keen  epi- 
gram in  their  hands,  and  yet  laugh  hearti- 
ly at  th«  tawdry  and  indecent  anecdotage  of 
our  weekly  journals:  generally  of  a  pink 
colour,  but  decidedly  blue  in  their  tenden- 
cies. And  if  a  writer's  sense  of  morality 
takes  an  erratic  turn,  or  is  coalesced  in  any 
audacious  disregard  of  social  nile,  he  is 
condemned  as  a  filthy  fellow.  The  sensu- 
ous pursuit  of  any  pei  theory  of  morals  is 
the  sin  unabsolvable.  The  only  present- 
day  plea  for  daintiness  is  to  pretend  to  be 
coarse. 

I  have  never  gone  about  the  world  wi:h 
the  eyes  of  the  critic,  and  when  I  hunted 
up  the  poet,  whose  wild  fancties  had  filled 
my  years  of  adolescence  wi.h  dreams.,  at 
his  rooms  in  the  Rue  des  B-aux  Arts,  a 
vear  after  his  relea5;e.  T  ft>und  him  still 
the  gentlemanly  man  of  letters  he  had 
alv/ays  been.  I  had  prepared  mysalf  not 
to  see  anything  lurid  or  dreadful :  sin  is 
ftndividually  rela;:ive,  and  Oscar  Wdlde's 
erotical  nature  was  not  so  revolting  as 
some  superficial  thinkers  imagine.  I 
thought  only  of  the  hideous  confinement 
endured  during  the  Autumn  of  1895,  all 
1896,  and  the  Spring  of  1897.  and  of  the 
gross  round  of  duties  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  perform  in  his   prison  cell : 

**  We  toro  the  tarry  rope  to  shreds 

With  blunt  and  hleedinc^  nails  ; 
We  rubbed  the  doors,  and  scrubhed  the  floors, 

And  cleaned  the  shininj;  rails  : 
And  rank  bvrank,  wo  soaped  tlie  plank, 

And  clattered  with  the  pails. 

We  sewed  the  sacks,  we  broke  the  stones, 

We  turned  the  dusty  drill  ; 
We  banged  the  tins,  and  bawled  the  hymn«, 

And  sweated  on  the  mill : 
But  in  the  heart  of  every  imn 

Terror  was  lying  still  " 

— ^tlie  livdng  and  sleep*;ng  in  one  .=imali 
room,  with  white-washed  walls,  blarik, 
hideous;  the  denial  of  God's  blessed  sim- 
shine,  the  utensils  that  had  to  be  polished 
dai-ly,  the  solitariness  of  confinement,  the 
enforced  attention  ait  service,  the  insolent 
arrogance  of  warders,  with  "souls  beneath 
ihe  ken  of  things  divine,"  and  the  tears 
gathered  thickly  on  my  lashes  as  I  as- 
cended the  stairs  to  his  room. 

That  he  was  poor  I  knew,  and  that  he 
Ifoulc)    hj^v^   difficulty    in    continuing    his 


literary  career  I  guessed.  At  first  I  hesi- 
tated to  knock.  Then  I  heard  him  stir- 
ring wi'thin,  and  tapped  gently.  He 
opened  the  door  himself,  and  at  sight  of 
his  faoe — so  piteous  in  dts  suffering,  so 
anguished  in  its  settled  despair — I  re- 
coiled. The  same  stalwart  figure,  tall  ind 
commanding,  but  slightly  bent,  the  hair 
tinging  into  grsy,  and  the  forehead 
wrinkled  with  premature  age.  But  I  held 
out  mv  hand  instantlv.  and  said  as 
steadily  as  I  could,  "  May  I  shake  your 
hand  again.  Mr.  Wilde,  as  a  token  of  my 
esteem  and  unchanged  devotion?"  He 
drew  me  within  without  a  word,  and  looked 
ac  me  keenly.  There  was  a  tigerish  gleam 
in  his  eyes,  and  I  felt  vaguely  frightened 
and  abashed.  I  have  w^ondered  since 
wli.ether  he  had  suffered  thoughts  of  mad 
anger  and  revenge  to  thrill  him  wKlst  in 
Reading  Gaol,  and  wb.en  look'gig  backward 
at  his  trial  !  But  he  had  not  forgotten 
me,  and  his  welcome  was  as  sincere  as  it 
was  touching.  So  we  sat  beside  the  fire 
and  talked. 

His  face  grew  more  animated  as  we 
conversed,  and  throughout  it  was  lit  up  by 
n  pleasant  smile.  His  old  lightness  had 
PiOt  forsaken  him,  and  he  quoted 
from  his  essays  with  all  the  enthu- 
s'asm  of  ear^'iier  years.  The  manu- 
script of  "The  Ballad  of  Read- 
ing Gaol"  lay  upon  his  talle,  and  I  read 
several  stanzas  wjth  growing  appreciation. 
I  asked  him  how  he  had  fared,  and  he  re- 
counted the  indign.it'es  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  I  spoke  of  the  restful- 
ness  of  his  attaining  the  'third  stage,  when 
lighter  tasks  w^ould  be  apportioned  to  him, 
and  he  would  become  privileged  to  receive 
books.  He  stretched  out  a  hand  depre- 
catingly,  and  reminded  me  that  his  sentence 
had  been  one  of  "continuous"  hard 
labour.  "But  the  ibooks,"  I  protested. 
His  voice  was  harsh  when  he  replied: 

"  Do  not,  I  pray  you,"  he  cried.  "  Of 
what  use  to  me  was  the  namby-pamby  stuff 
ot  Reading  Gaol?  During  those  first  few 
weeks  I  lived  in  a  Hell  of  thought.  I 
have  suffered  almosJt  all  that  a  man  can 
suffer  — except  that"  (he  poinited  to  the 
"Ballad"  lines  ^The  man  had  killed  the 
thing  he  lovi^d  and  so  he  had  f.o  die')  "and 
I  am  inclined  <to  the  belief  that  we  find  our 
surest  sense  of  life  in  poignant  pairu  The 
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only  real  passions,  whether  they  be  pleasur- 
able or  tormenting,  are  frenzies  of  the 
brain.  Feeling  vanishes  onoe  it  is  realise<l. 
There  are  moments  dn  'the  lives  of  all  when 
we  become  conscious  of  being  but  idle  dolls 
in  the  hands  of  some  strange  incomprehen- 
sible Force,  and  my  imprisonment  has  been 
one  long  chain  of  such  terrible  moments  of 
consciousness." 

I  floubt  whether  I  should  be  right  in  giv- 
ing expression  to  all  h's  sentiments  that 
night.  When  I  left  h'jn  he  was  crooniij^ 
sofcly  over  the  fire,  a  cigarette  between  liis 
lips.  We  had  been  talking  as  of  old,  and 
I  had  quoted  several  of  my  favorite  pieces 
of  imagery.  I  looke  1  back  at  him,  noting 
again  h'js  clear-cut  profile,  the  sunken 
forehead,  the  mobile  mouth. 

He  glanced  round,  and  said  musingly  : 
*•'  Good-bye,  Jackie.  Luck  to  you  !  Don't 
let  my  thoughts  run  away  with  you.  Each 
soul  is  the  centre  of  the  universe^  remem- 
ber. High  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  each  soul 
see  fauks  in  its  contemporaries.  And  the 
hunchback,  deformed,  hideous,  is  right  in 
declaring  his  lack  of  esteem  when  he  views 
the  plaster-cast  of  Apollo.  Don't  al- 
together forget  me  in  England." 

I  did  not  see  him  again,  nor  do  I  know 
how  he  passed  his  last  few  days.  Let  us 
realise  how  much  of  infinite  pain,  how 
much  soul-distraction,  how  much  self-con- 
demnation went  to  make  up  his  books.,  and 
appreciate  and  sympathises — not  avoid  and 
reprove. 

Even  in  declaring  himself  a  decadent, 
Oscar  Wilde  was  a  man  to  be  loved.  As 
"Heart's  Brother"  he  was  known  to  the 
favoured  few  who  were  admitted  into  the 
inner  circle  of  his  life.  The  modt  precious 
poet  is  not  he  who  trirgs  the  laughter 
bubbling  to  our  lips  ;  nor  is  it  he  who 
moves  us  to  tears  by  his  pathos.  It  is  he 
who  makes  his  sorrow,  his  pain,  h'is  pas- 
sionate longings  most  beautiful  and  most 
mus'cal  to  our  ears.  It  is  he  into  whose 
rhyrr.es  has  crept  that  incommunicable 
something  called  "self":  that  element  of 
aesthetic  delight  in  one's  own  attributes 
which  would  render  a  dunghill  full  of  sweet 
odours.  What  Keats  calls  the  "sensuous 
life  of  verse '^  must  rule  the  fancy  of  every 
writer  of  poetry.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was 
occasionally  drunk.  Oscar  Wilde  was  oc- 
casionally a  moral   debauchee;  but  what 


years  of  sober  and  restrained  lalx>ur  went 
to  make  "Tales  of  Romance  and  Fantasy.' 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  keen  epigram  of 
"  Intentions  "  on  'the  other  !  Which  is  the 
true  Oscar  Wilde — the  moral  leper,  the 
gibe  of  the  man  in  the  street — or  the 
strenuous  artist,  the  man  who  cried:  — 

*'  Methinks  no  flower  would  ever  })ud  in  Spring, 
But  for  the  lover's  lips  that  kiss,  the  jKjec's  lips 
that  sing  ?  " 

The  morals  of  the  poet  are  always  mis- 
represented, misunderstood.  The  most 
ascetic  of  our  singers  lay  themselves  open 
to  condemnaltion  if  we  read  their  lives  too 
critically.  The  light  that  beats  around 
every  action  of  the  man  of  note,  ithe  frank 
confession  beaming  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  port,  reveal  the  .'•oul  itself.  I  can 
vouch  that  the  average  morality  of  Oscar 
Wilde  was  superior  to  thai  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  For  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion must  be  fervid,  and  the  aesthetic  value 
of  Oscar  Wilde's  work  depends  le&s  upon 
the  character  of  the  man  than  upon  the 
genius  of  -the  artist.  Oscar  Wilde  is  en- 
titled to  a  niche  in  the  world  of  letters,  and 
I  hope  sincerely  that  the  obloquy  which 
has  so  long  obscured  his  memory  will  ere 
long  be  lifted.  In  claiming  his  right  to 
immortality  I  do  not  hesitate.  The  man 
who  could  write  this  Requiescat  was  not 
wholly  bad: — 

**  Tread  lightly,  she  is  near. 
Under  the  snow  ; 
Speak  frently,  she  can  hear 
The  daisies  grow. 

All  her  bright  polden  huir 

Tarnished  with  rust  ; 
She  that  was  young  and  fair 

Fallen  to  dust- 

Lily-like,  white  as  snoxv, 

fche  hardly  knew 
She  was  a  woman,  so 

Sweetly  she  grew. 

Coffin -board,  heavy  stone 

Lie  on  her  lireast ; 
I  vex  my  heart  alone. 

She  is  at  rest. 

Peace,  peace,  she  cannot  hear 

Lyre  or  sonnet ; 
All  my  life's  buried  here,  - 

Heap  earth  ujwn  it." 

That  God  may  rest  his  soul  in  peace, 
and  give  him  that  tnie  love  which  he  .so 
madly  sought,  and  so  wrongly  mis-con- 
ceived in  this  world,  is  my  heart-felt 
prayer. 
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1"X  from  beliveen  Mdme.  d-i  Mon;e 
Span's  red  lips  wUh  an  e;ise  begot  of  fre- 
quent repitit.on;  "  Morti  enn^  :  "I'is  in- 
l:tmou5.  To  tliink  h'.s  M:ijesty  sli"uld  be 
So  ovei«>.T,e  by  the  aiduuc  of  hunting  a 
paltry  stag  that  he  should  forget  my  very 
existence,  and  allow  me  tu  iose  my.elf  in 
this  hateful  forest,"'  and  hot  tear^  of  aiigt-r 
forced  lh=niselvei  into  ihe  black  eves- 
whose  witching  brilliance  had  already  cost 
Louis  the  .Magnificent  more  than  he  would 
have  cared  to  admit. 

Madame  was  thoroughly  angry  ;  not  only 
had  the  King  neglected  her.  but  in  her 
pique  ahe  had  galloped  her  hghmeitled 
chestnut — Madame  deip  sed  anv  creature 
whose  sp-fit  was  no;  as  active  as  her  own — 
along  so  many  grassy  glades  and  woodland 
paths  that  now  she  had  emerged  from  the 
cool  greenery  of  ti.e  forest  to  the  glarng 
whiteness  of  the  h'ghway.  she  was  as  ut- 
terly uncertain  of  her  whereabouts  as  if 
she  had  suddenly  found  henelf  in  the 
moon. 

The  chestnut  was  as  angry  as  his  fair 
rider;  «^  many  libert'ei  had  been  taken 
with  his  mouth  and  his  leg.>  during  the 
past  two  hours  that  when  Madame,  after 
fiazing  vainly  up  and  down  the  dusty  road 
for  someone  to  assist  her:  suddenly  made 
an  angry  clutch  at  the  r^-tn:  h's  p.U'ence 
gave  way.  Toss'ng  his  head,  he  seiwd  the 
bit  between  his  teeth,  and,  with  .t  tx>und 
which  almost  unseated  his  rider,  gallope*] 
headlong  down  the  road. 

Madame  streamed  ;  her  afr'taled  nerves 
at  last  gave  way.,  and  scream  after  scream 
rent  the  st'll  air.  Her  brenth  had  almost 
left  her.  annther  minute  nnd  .she  would 
have   fallen  from  ihe  saddle,   when  from 


round  a  bend  in  the  road  came  a  dtus  ex 
machina  in  tl'«  form  of  a  voung  man  on, 
hor^ba:k,  wi:h  a  cojple  of  b  g,  rough 
dogs  tri.tting  by  his  side. 

With  a  single  glance  the  young  man 
took  in  the  situat.on;  clipping  from  his 
horse,  he  threw  himself  in  the  path  of  the 
runaway  and  seized  the  bridle.  With  an  up- 
ward thrust  of  his  Atroiig  arm,  the  chest- 
nuts head  "was  Jerked  in  the  air,  and  he 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  standstill  and 
hurled  back  almost  on  his  haunches.  With- 
out releasing  his  grip  the  young  man 
stepped  forward,  and  throwing  his  left  arm 
rou.id  Madame's  w.ts;  drew  her  yini\y 
from  the  saddle.,  and  she  dropped  fainting 
on  his  breast. 

"  So  ho  !  ,thou  brute ;  qui;.',  quiet,  I  say," 
thundered  the  young  man;  and,  unencum- 
bered by  h's  burden,  he  pushed  the  cliest- 
nut  backwards  until  the  s'de  of  the  road 
was  reached,  and  he  was  able  to  hLok  the 
re'ns  over  a  broken  branch.  Tlien  he 
placed  the  lady  gently  on  the  gtt>und.  and, 
as  if  the  restoration  of  beautiful  fa'iiting 
women  were  a  daily  habit.,  drew  from  one 
cf  the  po.-kets  of  his  leather  jerkm  a 
capacious  flaik.  and  drop]>ed  on  the  white 
forehead  and  parted  vermilion  lips  a  little 
of  the  contents. 

"y.on  Dieu!  liow  teautiful  she  is."  he 
wh'spjred,  as  he  watcl-ed  the  colour  come 
back  to  the  pale  cheeks,  and.  as  if  in 
answer  to  the  ^involuntary  compliment 
Mndame's  lid?  were  ra'sed.  ami  her  eves 
swept  wonderngly  across  his  admiring 
face.  Tlien  w'th  a  pretty  s'gh  and  a 
shudder  Madame  de  Monlespnn  came  nut 
of  her  faint,  and,  drawing  her  elf  from 
the  young  man's  arm,  sat  upright  on  llw 
mo.wv  turf. 
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"  Mademo!seJ!e  is  better  ?"  queried  the 
young  man  iimidly,  rising  to  his  feet  and 
removing  his  cap  with  a  court  ecu  i,  old- 
fashioned  bow. 

"  Monsieur,  you  ha\'e  saved  my  life.  I 
thank  you,"  and  she  smiled  as  the  d"d  at 
Louis  when  a  favour  was  to  be  asked, 
causing  the  young  mans  hearc  to  thump 
violently  and  his  brown  face  to  become  a 
dull  crimson  with  embarrassment. 

".MademoLselle's  horse  ran  away;  I 
stopped  it.  It  is  no:?hing,"  he  stam- 
mered awkwardly. 

The  lady  smiled  again,  so.xewhat  scorn- 
fully. He  had  saved  her  life,  and 
nothing,  not  even  her  ascendancy  over  the 
King,  was  more  dear  to  her. 

"  Monsieur  is  an  hero,"  she  said  softly, 
and  the  hero's  confusion  ^vas  terrible  to 
see. 

Had  a  magidan  offered  to  procure 
Madame  the  desire  of  her  heart  at  that 
moment  she  had  asked  for  a  mirror,  but  as 
that  was  impossible  she  contented  herself 
•with  replacing,  at  random,  a  curl  or  two^ 
that  had  strayed  from  under  her  broad  hat, 
and  arranging  the  lace  ruffle  at  her 
throat. 

"  Will  Monsieur  not  sit  down  and  tell 
me  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  this  brave 
deed?"  she  asked,  when  she  had  arranged 
the  curls  and  the  ruffle  as  well  as  circum- 
stances permitted. 

The  young  man  sat  down  at  a  respect- 
ful distance.  "  Mv  name,  mademoiselle  ? 
I  am  called  Pierre  de  Merevv." 

"  You  live  here  ?" 

**  All  my  life,  Mademo^.^ellc' 

"And  dost  know  who  is  your  debtor?" 

The  youth  shook  his  head  ;  so  beautiful 
WMS  she,  he  told  himself,  that  were  she 
the  Queen  of  France  he  would  not  be  sur- 
prised. 

"  Hast  never  heard  of  Madame  de 
Mouicespan  ?" 

"Madame  de  Montespan?  Nay.,  Made- 
moiselle, I  know  not  the  name." 

Half  vexed,  half  amused,  by  such  mstic 
ignorance,  the  King's  favourite  sm'Ied. 
"Art  young,  mons'eur.  but  not  so  young 
ye  might  have  heard  the  name."  A  sudden 
thought  came  to  her:  she  would  amuse 
herself  at  this  rustic  gallant's  expense. 
**  Now  L"  she  continued,  "  I  am  waiting 
maid  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  her  fav- 


ourite maid,  and  she  would  have  sorrowed 
greatly  if  1  had  been  killed." 

The  young  man  gave  a  fleeting  glance 
a:  the  smiling  face.  Was  it  possible  one 
so  bcrautiful  could  be  but  a  waiting  maid? 
True,  his  own  mother,  the  Baronne,  kept  a 
maid,  but  not  such  an  one  as  this.  Still, 
there  was  less  timidity  in  his  voice  as  he 
asked,  **  Then  ye  are  of  the  court.  Made- 
moisiiUe?" 

Madame  smiled  again.  "Ay;,  I  have 
seen  somewhat  of  the  Court." 

"And  Mademoiselle  knows  Paris,  too?" 

Again  that  bewitching  smile.  **  Yes 
monsieur,  'tis  in  Paris  I  live." 

"  Ah,  1  have  re'er  seen  Paris.  Tis  the 
dream  of  my  life,  yet  Father  Geffrey,  our 
chap'ain,  says  that  Paris  is  a  w'cked 
city." 

"  And  all  therein  are  wicked,  I  sup- 
pose," she  mocked.  "  Truly,  monsieur 
knows  how  to  pay  a  compliment." 

Pierre  de  Merevy's  face  was  ludicrous  in 
its  expression  of  dismay  and  confusion. 
"  Nay,  I  meant  not  that;  and  if  all  there 
be  like  you."  he  continued  boldly,  "  then 
it  must  be  Paradise." 

Madame  laughed.  "Did  I  not  say 
Monsieur  knew  how  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment ?" 

As  his  admiration  increased  de  Merevy's 
timidity  grew  less;  and  when,  as  the  s-.n 
sank  lower.  Madame,  who  was  getting 
hungry  and  wearied  of  this  tete-a-tete, 
desired  to  be  directed  to  the  road  to  Ver- 
sailles— she  forbade  the  young  man  to  do 
more  than  poiint  out  the  road — he  lifted 
her  boldly  into  the  saddle,  and  seizing  her 
hand  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Adieu,  monsieur,  and  rememiber  I  am 
your  debtor  for  life,"  cried  Madame  de 
Montespan  gaily,  as  she  touched  the  now 
quiet  chestnut  with  her  heel.  "  Adieu." 
But  it  was  "  au  re  voir,"  the  young  man 
whispered  to  himself  as  he  waved  his  hand 
in  rej)ly;  and,  when  she  was  out  of  sigv.. 
he  drew  from  his  breast  a  dainty  riding 
glo\e  of  soft  perfumed  leaither  of  which 
he  had  possessed  himself,  and  pressed  it 
passionately  to  his  lips. 

A  week  later  a  young  man  mounte<l  on  a 
magnificent  sorrel  horse  rude  into  Paris  ancl 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  famous  cabaret 
of  the  Fox,  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens.  It 
was  Pierre  de  Merevy.  and  the  object  of 
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faU  coming  to  the  forbidden  city  was,  of 
course,  to  find  the  owner  of  the  perfumed 
glove  which  rested  inside  his  jerkin.  Far 
a  week  he  had  dreamed  of  h!s  fair  ac- 
quaintance, Qjid  th<.'n,  unable  .and  unwill- 
ing to  fight  agains:  the  novel  and  delicious 
sensations  which  filled  his  breis-t,  he  de.^er- 
mined  to  seek  her  in  Paris;  and,  when 
found,  to  declare  his  love.  In  h:s  s  mplic- 
ity,  be  imagined  that  the  find  ng  would  no: 
be  difficult,  nor,  as  a  matter  (.>f  fact  was  it. 

He  W.1S  sitting  at  one  of  tho  tables  dis- 
cussing a  measure  of  wine,  which  the  heat 
of  the  day  and  his  dusty  ride  of  the  morn- 
ing demandeii,  when  there  tin-'.erc^d  two 
gentlemen.  Musketeers  of  the  King's 
Guard,  though  of  that  de  Mercvy  was  un- 
aware. Having  ordered  their  li(pur,  they 
sat  down  within  three  feet  of  the  inlerested 
young  man.  and  commenced  to  discus.?  jver- 
sor.s  and  ma-tters  connected  wl'th  the  Court 
with  a  freedom  and  levity  of  si)ei^ch  that 
astonished  their  listener. 

"  Another  vacancy  gone,  friend  Ga£<ton," 
said  one,  setting  down  his  measure  after  a 
mighty  draught.  "  The  Montespan  hath 
wheedled  the  King  into  giving  the  lieuten- 
ancy to  some  beggarly  relatnon  or  cast  off 
lover  of  hers,  and  thou  and  I  will  have  to 
wait  again." 

The  Musketeer's  companion  swore  with 
remarkable  fluency  when  he  heard  -this 
piece  of  news.  "  Mort  de  ma  vie  !  It  has 
ever  been  thus  since  that  beautiful  devil 
had  a  finger  in  <the  Court -p'e.'  he  said. 
when  his  feelings  were  somewhat  relie\ed. 
"  Here  is  thou  and  I,  Raoul,  put  aside  be- 
cause Madame  had  someone  to  rec(^m|)ense 
or  conciliate." 

"  Or.  that  has  money  to  spare."  suggested 
the  other  significantly.  "Believe  me,  Gas- 
ton, de  Montespan  ne'er  does  aught  for 
naught,  and  those  who  receive  gifts  througli 
her  pay  dearly  for  them." 

The  Musketeers  grumbled  in  concert,  de 
Mer^vy  listening  with  some  indignation  to 
this  impeachment  of  tlie  honesty  of 
his  inamorata's  mistress;  and  so  ab- 
sorbed was  he  in  the  thoughts  the 
conversation  brought  into  his  mind, 
that  he  l.>st  the  commencement  of 
the  Musketeers'  further  talk.  He  was 
awakened  from  his  brown  study  by  a  loud 
burst  of  laughter  from  the  younger  and 
more  devH-may-care  of  the  pair. 


"Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  and  what  said  his  Majesty 
to  that  pretty  tale,  eh?'' 

"  Nay,  I  know  not ;  'twas  Marie,  de 
Mon.espan's  maid  told  me  the  story;  but 
it  fin  shed  there,  for  Marie  heard  a  noise, 
and  fearing  to  be  seen^  stayed  no  longer, 
and  s^  I  lost  the  rest." 

"Lost,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !'  laughed  the  Muske- 
teers again  :  *'  lost,  Parbleu  !  I  shall  die 
with  laughing.  Why,  when  Madame  loses 
herself  she  does  so  with  a  purpose.  Eh, 
Raoul.  I'd  give  a  month's  pay — if  I  had 
it — to  kn.;w  who  was  the  -companion  she 
was  lost  with." 

De  Merevy's  ears  tingled  with  horror. 
Madame  de  Montespan.  whoe'er  she  might 
be,  was,  he  understood,  a  great  lady,  and 
yet  these  soldiers  were  speaking  of  her  as 
if  she  were  no  better  than  a  fish-wife.  His 
face  crimsoned  with  indignation,  and  it 
was  all  he  could  do  to  prevent  himself 
from  taking  the  Musketeer  by  the  throat 
and  casting  the  lie  in  his  teeth.  Not  for 
what  he  had  said  concerning  Mdme.  dc 
Montespan ;  that  might  or  mi'ght  not  be 
true.  It  was  nothing  to  him^  but  this 
sneering  rufiian  had  actually  accused 
madame's  maid  of  listening  outside  the 
door.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  accused  the 
lady  whom  he,  Pierre,  had  befriended, 
and  to  whom  he  had  lost  hU  heart,  of  a 
disgraceful  a.uion.  It  must  be  she,  for 
was  not  the  perfumed  glove  next  his  heart 
marked  with  a  M.  and  had  not  the  rascal 
said  his  inftormant's  name  was  Marie? 

"  Mordieu  !"  gasped  the  young  man, 
"  let  me  get  away  from  here  ere  I  commit 
murder,"  and  hot  with  rage  he  stumbled 
from  the  cabaret  and  into  the  street. 

By  the  aid  of  many  enquiries,  and  at  the 
ex])ense  of  many  sly  winks  and  derisive 
sniiiles,  de  Merevy  at  last  fotmd  himself 
outs'de  the  magnificent  hotel  w'here  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  had  installed  his  beautiful 
favourite.  Taking  his  courage  in  both 
hands  he  boldly  passed  through  the  great 
gates,  anfl  found  himse-lf  in  a  large  room, 
■through  which  a  constant  stream  of  serving 
men,  waiting  maids,  lackeys,  and  trades- 
I)eople  were  (continually  passing.  For  a 
time  he  stood  with  h".s  back  agaFnst  the 
wall,  not  knowing  to  whom  to  addre.NS  him- 
.'^elf.  while  no  one  degn-ed  to  take  any 
r.oti'cof  him.  beyond  eyeing  with  some  curi- 
osity his  plain  and  somewhat  rustic  attire. 
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Al  last  a  lackey  came  to  him  and  de- 
manded, somewhat  contemptuously,  his 
business;  but  on  being  told  that  the  gentle- 
man deshed  to  see  .Nidme.  de  Monti jspan, 
the  fellow  stared  rudely,  laughed,  went 
away,  and  forgo:  all  about  him.  For  half 
an  hour  Pierre  waited,  and  then  a  pretty - 
looking  girl — she  was  the  source  of  the 
story  wh  ch  had  so  excited  de  Merevy's  in- 
dignation— who,  eacii  tcme  she  had  passed 
through  the  roox-n,  had  eyed  the  young 
man's  stalwart  form  and  brown  face  with 
open  approval,  approached,  and  smilingly 
begged  to  know  for  whom  he  was  wai.ting. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Pierre  colouring. 
"  I  am  anxious  to  ^ee  Mdme.  de  Monte - 
span,  if  it  be  possible/' 

The  girl  looked  doubtful.  "  Madame 
receives  so  few,"  she  sa'd,  "  unless  the 
business  be  important.  Can  you  not  tell 
me  what  it  is?" 

Pierre  hes'tated;  he  did  not  like  taking 
anyone  into  his  confidence,  but  he  could 
see  no  o^her  way  of  getting  what  he  de- 
sired. "  I  am  anxious."  he  said  slowlv, 
"  to  secure  Madame's  influence  with  the 
lady  who  owns  this  glove,"  and  he  drew  • 
the  object  in  question  from  his  breast. 

The  smile  faded  from  the  girl's  lips. 
She  stared  at  the  glove,  -with  its  well-known 
iM  embroidered  in  azure  silk  at  the  inner 
corner,  and  then  at  the  young  man's  face. 
Snatching  the  glove  from  Ivs  hand,  she 
said  hurriedly,  "  I  will  take  it  to  Madame 
at  once,"  and  darted  away  belbre  Pierre 
could  make  an  atteaii>t  to  recover  bis  pro- 
perty. Before  he  had  recovered  from 
his  surprise  she  was  back  ag:iin.  "  Follow 
me,  monsieur,"  she  said  more  respectfully  ; 
"madame  will  see  you." 

"  Monsieur  de  iMerevy,"  announced  the 
maid,  and  shutting  the  door  of  the  boudoir 
retired,  and  Pierre,  with  ner\^ous  feet,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  woman  whose  reputa- 
tion he  had  heard  discussed  so  freely  two 
hours  before. 

Anastasie  de  Montespan  was  seated  be- 
fore her  dressing  table,  on  wh'di  lay  the 
dainty  passport  which  had  secured  Pierre 
the  audience  he  des'red.  Apparently,  his 
appearance  had  interrupted  the  prr>gress 
ot  her  to* let.  foi  madame  was  dressed  m 
a  vrilMminnus  white  silk  wrapper  simothered 
\\<h  \\r\  and  lavishly  trimmed  with  knots 
of     n7ure    riblx>n.    while    her   black  hair 


straggled  in  bewitching  curls  over  should- 
ers of  a  whiteness  like  to  ivory.  No  one 
else  was  in  the  room,  but  then  madame 
was  nothing  if  not  daring. 

"  Thou  hast  found  Paris,  then,  my 
rescuer  of  maidens  in  distress,'  she  ex- 
claimed, turning  her  head  as  de  Merevy 
advanced. 

Pierre  stood  stock  still ;  he  was  petrified 
with  astorbishmen-t,  and  his  eyes  remained 
fixed  on  Anastasie's  fax:e  as  if  unable  to 
credt  their  own  vision.  To  return  the 
laughing  greeting  was  a  sheer  impo:sibility, 
for  his  tongue  absolutely  refused  its 
cffi:e,  e\en  if  his  bewildered  brain  had 
ibeen  able  to  dictate  the  words. 

"  Come,  monsieur,"  exclaimed  madame 
in  a  tone  of  anger  and  repioach  to  which 
her  laughing  eyes  gave  the  lie,  "  am  I  so 
hideous  that  thou  art  changed  to  stone  ^s 
if  I  were  another  Medusa?  Have  I  altered 
so  in  the  past  few  daysP' 

PoAver  came  back  to  his  limbs  if  not  to 
his  tcngje,  and  diopping  on  one  knee 
Pierre  pressed  his  lips  to  the  beautiful 
hand  extended  to  him. 

"  Thou  art  astonished,  monsieur,"  said 
the  beauty  smiling.  "  Thou  hast  looked 
to  find  the  maid  and  discovered  that  she 
is  the  mistress.     Art  thou  disappointed?" 

"Aye.  madame,  that  I  am,"  Pierre 
answered  sorrowfully,  at  last  finding  his 
speech.  "  Pierre  de  Merevy  had  thought 
himself  good  enough  for  the  maid,  but 
alas  !  he  knows  he  may  not  dare  raise  his 
eves  to  the  mistress." 

"And  has  monsieur  so  little  knowledge 
or  experience  he  does  not  know  that 
love  knows  no  distinction  between  the 
piince  and  the  peasant?"  and  madame's 
fine  eyes  rested  tenderly  on  the  young 
man,  caus'ng  his, heart  to  throb  and  his 
nerves  to  thrill  with  a  pass'onate  violence 
that  exceeded  any  sensation  he  had  yet 
experienced.  iHe  d*d  not  notice  the  mock- 
ery behind  the  glance  or  in  the  melodious 
voice,  and  hope  and  exultation  filled  his 
breast. 

"  Love  may  come,  madame,"  he  said 
timidly,  "but  dare  one  always  let  him 
remain  ?" 

"And  why  not,  mons-ieur,  unless,  of 
course,  one  be  faint-hearted?"  and  her  eyes 
told  him  she  could  not  count  him  as  a 
coward. 
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"Then  am  I  not  t</cast  out  love,  now^to  the  Fox  he  returned,  and  after  a  hearty 


that  it  has  come  to  me  ?" 

"  Monsieur,  what  a  question  to  ask  me. 
How  can  I  advise  thee?  Yet,  I  had 
thought  thee  a  brave  man." 

"  Then  I  will  not,"  he  cried  joyously. 
"I  will  feed,  and  not  starve  my  love;  I 
will  not  suppress  it  and  try  to  cast  it  out. 
but  encourage  it ;  and  it  shall  increase,  al- 
though e'en  now  it  is  great  enough  to  over- 
whelm me,  and  ere  long  it  shall  be  so 
strong  it  will  sweep  all  before  it,  and 
claim  i'ts  prize,  the  cau5e  of  its  being," 
and  in  the  flashing  of  his  ey^s  and  the 
ringing  tones  of  his  voice,  Madame  de 
Montespan  could  read  the  honesty  and  ar- 
dour of  his  passion. 

Truly,  Pierre  nvas  different  from  all  the 
other  men  with  whom  the  mistress  of  the 
King  had  come  in  contact,  and  sihe  was 
forced  to  realise  that  her  estimate  of  his 
character  was  scarcely  a  correct  one.  Such 
fire  and  resolution  she  had  never  expected 
in  this  simple  country  squire,  and  a  islight 
feeling  of  ner\'ousness  was  coming  to  her. 
What  she  had  began  in  mockery,  this  young 
man  had  accepted  as  earnesl .  and  thi's  was 
likely  to  pro\^  dangerous.  Wliile  Pierre, 
no  longer  nervous  or  ill  at  ease,  poured 
forth  the  tale  of  his  love  and  devot'on. 
she  was  seeking  for  some  means  to  control 
the  spirit  she  had  aroused.  \Mhen  there 
came  a  hurried  knock  at  the  door,  and  the 
maid  entered  and  whi5?p3red  a  few  wcrds 
dn  her  mistress's  ear. 

Madame*s  self-control  was  superb. 
"Monsieur,"  she  said  regretfully  to  Pierre, 
who  had  not  risen  from  his  knee.  "  Mon- 
sieur, the  time  has  passed  so  quickly  in 
you^  company  that  I  had  forgotten  the 
hour  of  an  appointment  with  my  physician 
has  come    I  must  bid  thee  farewell." 

Pressing  his  lips  passionately  to  her 
hand,  Pierre,  guided  by  the  maid,  left  the 
room  bv  another  door  than  that  bv  which 
he  had  entered.  As  he  left  the  hotel  a 
huge  carriage,  lavishly  decorated  ami  gilded, 
was  drawing  slowly  away  from  the  great 
gatesK  and  on  the  panels  his  eyes  noticed 
the  Royal  lilies  of  France.  His  mind, 
however,  took  no  heed  of  th^  circumstance. 

De  Merlvy's  exultation  at  the  thought 
that  he  was  a  favoured  suitor  of  the  lady 
he  so  passionately  loved  did  not  prevent 
him  from  feeling  uncommonly  hungry,  so 
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meal  again  sat  himself  down  to  try  the 
quality  of  the  host's  famous  Beaune.  A 
dozen  or  more  men  occupying  one  of  the 
larger  tables,  who  had  commenced  the 
business  of  drinking  some  time  before 
Merevy's  entry,  had  now  reached  that 
stage  of  convivality  which  demands  a  song, 
and  one  of  them,  a  big,  swarthy -oom- 
plexioned  fellow  with  a  rich  deep  voice, 
trolled  out  a  song  which  would  have  pro- 
cured him  a  life-long  habitation  in  the 
Bastille  had  it  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
lady  whom  it  celebrated.  Bm  as  there 
was  no  one  in  the  room  'beyond  his  boon 
companions  and  the  nistic- looking  fellow 
de  Merevy,  the  singer  chanted  boldly  : — 

"  Qu'est  ce  qu'est  aime  par  le  roi  ? 
Malgre  qu'elle  n  est  pas  en  la  loi, 
Qu'est  aime  par  tout  avec  Targent,  Ma  foi  I 
C'est  Madame  de  Montespan.' 

Qu'est  ce  qu'est" — the  singer  had  gone  no 
further  into  the  second  verse  when  the  rustic 
looking  fellow  was  out  of  his  chair,  a  single 
'bound  brought  him  tt)  the  long  table,  and 
the  song  \vas  broujjjht  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion, for  his  clenched  fist  smote  the 
singer  full  on  the  lips  and  hurled  him 
backwards  over  his  chair.  De  Merevy, 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword;,  drew 
back,  and  faced  the  astonished  roisterers 
with  flashing  eyes  and  burning  cheek. 

For  a  moment  the  entire  company  sat 
sf>eechle>s  with  amazement ;  then,  as  the 
singer  scrambled  to  his  feet,  they  rose  as 
one  man.  In  a  moment  their  s>\'ords  were 
unsheathed,  and  they  crowded  around  the 
champion  of  the  King's  mistress?,  amid  a 
babel  of  oaths  and  threats  and  angry 
shouts. 

"The  song  is  a  foul  slander,  a  lie,  as  I 
will  prove  by  my  sword,"  shouted  Pierre 
"  Gentlemen,  I  will  fight  you  all,  one  after 
the  o'her,  and  God  will  protect  him  who 
upholds  i\\^  right." 

They  stared  at  him  in  ^vonde^.  "  Lis- 
ten to  him,  he  is  mad  or  drunk,"  said  ona 
"  Mad  or  drunk,"  shouted  a  voice  thickly, 
"  I  will  slay  him  for  that  blow."  and  with 
the  blood  dripping  from  his  wounded 
mouth  the  swarthy -faced  singer  pushecC 
himself  through  the  ring.  "  En  gardq 
monsieur." 
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De  Mer^vy's  blade  flashed  from  Us 
scabbard;  the  others  fell  hurriedly  back- 
wards, and  in  the  clear  space  between  the 
long  table  and  the  wall  the  two  Siwords- 
men  set  to  work. 

The  soldier  attacked  immediately,  h*s 
crushed  lips  mumbling  curses  as  he 
thrust  and  lunged  with  furious  strength ; 
fury  had  robbed  his  hand  of  its 
skill,  but  had  added  to  its  power.  Another 
man  had  given  way  before  his  fierce  at- 
tack. Not  so  Pierre.  His  arm  was  as 
firm  and  rigid  as  a  bar  of  iron,  and, 
fierce  as  was  the  onslaught  it  was  met  by 
a  defence  so  sure  a:  ^  so  strong  that  his 
opponent's  sword  arm  was  almost  numbed 
by  the  force  of  the  parries.  Nor  was  he 
backward  with  his  ripostes.  The  lust  of 
killing,  which  lies  in  the  heart  of  every 
man,  had  :been  aroused  by  the  gross  in- 
sult given  the  woman  he  loved,  and  he 
was  determined  to  slav  the  dnsulters, 
fighting  with  a  cold  ferocity  more  danger- 
ous than  the  other  s  passionate  anger.  In 
less  than  a  moment  a  vigorous  parry  sent 
his  opponent's  rapier  flyicig  towards  the 
ceiling,  he  lunged  fiercely,  and  the  on- 
lookers heard  the  horrible  drawing  found 
of  steel  passing  through  flesh,  and  the  dull 
thud  of  his  sword  guard  as  it  struck  on 
his  opponent's  breaSc  bone.  The  soldier 
threw  up  his  arms  and  fiell  to  the  floor, 
with  three  feet  of  encrimsoned  steel  pro- 
truding from  between  his  shoulder  blades. 

Withdrawing  his  rapier,  de  Mer6vy 
stood  upright  and  steadily  faced  the  dead 
man's  comrades.  "  The  next  gentleman," 
he  said  calmly ;  but  none  came  forward. 
They  were  all  men  of  courage,  and  he 
had  killed  their  friend,  but  they  feared 
to  face  this  young  giant,  in  whose  eyes 
gleamed  murder  so  plainly. 

For  a  minute  de  Merevy  waited ;  then 
thrusting  his  s^vord  into  its  scabbard,  he 
walked  steadily  past  them  and  out  of  the 
room.  The  conversation  he  had  over- 
heard in  the  morning,  the  smiles  and 
winiks  which  had  met  his  requests  for 
direction  to  Madame  de  Montespan's 
house,  came  back  to  his  mind,  and  were 
jumbled  in  hopeless  confusion  with  the 
words  of  the  song  sung  by  the  dead  man. 
Across  his  mental  vision  came  pictures  of 
Madame  as  he  had  seen  her,  so  innocent, 
so  guileless,  and  so  beautiful ;  and  follow- 


ing these  across  th^j  panoramic  sheet  of  his 
mind  came  the  gilded  coach  with  its  de- 
corated panels. 

Straight     to   the    magnifirent    hot^l   he 
went.     He  found  no  need  this  time  to  en- 
quire the   way,  and  passing   thrcugh  the 
gates,  and  then  the  long  ante-io  m  heed- 
less of   those   who   gathered  therein,  and 
who  stared  at  him  in  alarm,  he  reached  the 
stairs.     Here  a  lackev  strove  to  bar  the 
way,   but  Pierre  put  hm   aside  with  one 
hand  and  ascended.     Before  he  had  gone 
half     way     the     astonished    servant   had 
mounted  behind  h  m,  seized  him  by   the 
jerkin,  and  tried  to  drag  him  bacScward. 
A  single  blow  freed  him,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate man  fell  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
and    lay   there  without    movement,    while 
Pierre  reached  the  corridor  and  searched 
for  the  door  with  its  panels  decorated  with 
pink  roses,  by  which  he  had  entered  the 
boudoir  a  few  hours  beifbre.       Then  he 
came  in  confusion,  with  beating  heart  and 
ner\'ous  limbs,  but  now   his  heart  scarce 
seemed  to  beat  and  his  foot  was  firm  and 
steady.       He  turned  the  handle  and  en- 
tered. 

Reclining  on  a  low   ottoman   was  the 
woman  he   had  come  to  see,  and  whose 
smile     of      welcome      d'ed     from     her 
rougisd    face   as  she   recognised  her  visi- 
tor.      It    was  someone  else  she  was  ex- 
pecting.     As    he  •  advanced,    Mdme.   de 
Montespan  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  there 
was  more  of  anger  than  alarm  in  her  voice 
as  she  cried.  "  Monsieur,  what  means  this 
intrusion  ?  Who  has  allowed  thee  to  come 
hither?" 

"  I  came,  madame,  to  ask   a  question,, 
which  I  pray  thee  to  answer.     Art  thou 
loved  by  the  King?" 

Madame  stared,  but  she  did  net  reply ; 
she  made  a  movement  towards  a  table  on 
which  stood  a  small  silver  bell,  but  de 
Merevy  interposed  and  caught  her  bare 
beautiful  arm  in  his  right  hand.  He  did 
not  mean  to  hurt  her,  but,  neverthe- 
less, she  winced  beneath  his  grip. 

"  Will  ye  answer  my  question,  madame  ? 
I  have  heard  rumours  and  stories :  I  have 
but  noNv  sla'n  a  man  who  dared  asperse 
thee,  and  I  demand  an  answer.  Are  ye 
the  King's  mistress?** 

"  Release  my  arm,  monsieur :  begone  ;  I 
will  cry  for  help.     Begone,  I  say."       No 
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one  bad  ('er  yet  accused  Mdme.  de  Monte- 
spza  of^ack  of  courage,  but  the  devil  in 
de  MerSvy's  eyes  was  bringing  f«ar  into 
ber  heart. 

Pierre's  grip  tightened.  "  Madame,  I 
beg  for  your  answer.  Is  it  true?  I  loved 
you:  God  only  knows  how  much,  and  I 
demand  to  know,  or  I  will  strangle  you  in 
this  rown." 

The  eyes  of  the  man  and  woman  met. 
For  a  moment  Madame's  were  reolut*: 
beneath  his  stem,  pitiless  gaze;  then  they 
wavered,  and,  bending  her  head,  she 
faintly  whispered,  "Yes."  She  had  met  a 
spirit  stronger  and  more  unconquerable 
than  her  own. 

For  a  moment  de  Mer^vy  looked  down 
on  the  bowed  head ;  he  sliuddered  and 
he»tated  aa  if  irresolute,  '-hen,  he  cast 
her  from  him  roughly,  and  she  fell  sob- 
bing on  the  ottoman. 

"And  I  loved  her,"  he  muttered,  and 
left  the  room  without  a  glance  behind 
iiim.  As  he  pasa.d  from  the  hotel  a 
carriage  approached  and  stopped  outs'de 
the  gates,  a  gentleman  dressed  in  white 
satin  stepped  out  and  entered  the  hotel, 


With  [he  manner  of  one  who  goes  into  his 
own  house. 

De  Mer^vy  watched  his  entr)',  and  lo  a 
pasfier-by  be  said,  "Is  it  the  King,  mon- 
seiur?"  and  the  man  replied,  as  one  w4io 
answers  some  ridiculous  question,  "The 
King?  Why,  of  course,  m'^eur;  who  else 
should  it  be?" 

At  the  Fox  all  wa*  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion when  de  Mercvy  returned,  and  his 
host  stared  at  his  re-app;a ranee.  "  If 
m'siei;.-  is  wise  he  will  leave  Paris  at 
once."  hs  said.  "The  deid  man  has  l)een 
carried  to  yonder  room,  whe:«  h's  friends 
are;  they  are  awh  ling  the  b;er.  They 
have  vwied  vengeance,  and  they  are  many." 

C.raightly  Pierre  strode  into  the  room 
through  the  angrj-,  wondering  Mu^teers, 
and,  reaching  the  table  where  lay  the 
corpse,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  dead  man's 
breast.  "  God  pardon  me,  comrade,"  he 
said  sorrowfully,  "for  killing  thee,  for  thou 
wert  right,  and  'twas  I  who  lied.  Now, 
genilemen  " — and,  straightening  himself, 
he  walked  towards  the  slain  man's  com- 
rades— "  ye  may  do  with  me  as  ye  will ;  I 
admit  that  I  was  wrong." 
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A  FAINT,  sweet  sn^Il  of  the  peat  fires 
of  early  morn,  borne  off  land  by  the 
soft  summer  breeze,  a  bold  broivn  shore 
fringed  by  a  lace  of  white  foam,  a  white, 
Sturdy,  sentinel  lighthouse  watching  wer 
a  black  reef  of  hungry  rocks,  tells  us  ihat 
our  passage,  luckily  smooth,  from  Bristol 
port,  is  ended,  and  Cork  city  is  nigh. 

Sweeping  round  at  a  right  angle  and 
passing  under  the  frowning  forts  guarding 
the  harbour's  entrance,  Queensiown  Bay 
throws  wide  ils  spacious  expanse,  studded 
with  merchant  shipping  intenmingled  with 
Bnlain's  ironclads,  who  look  down  with 
stem  rigidity  and  contempt  upon  the  fus- 
sily-yarning  pleasure  steamers  ruihing  from 
one  portlet  to  another.  Sweeping  past 
Queenstown,  fairer  afar  off  than  near,  but 
crowned  by  a  noble  Cathedral,  we  glide 
under  the  shadmv  of  tbe  guardship,  which 
condescends  to  drop  its  enagn  to  our 
salute.  Passing  up  the  beautiful  River 
Lee,  the  towers  of  a  stately  Chunch  rise  in 
the  distaiKC,  and  soon  Cork's  fair  dty  is 
reached.  A  yelling  mob  of  car  drivers, 
fT-antically  trying  bow  near  ther  can  back 


their  cars  to  the  quay  edge,  yet  miss  auch 
utter  desrtructiun,  claims  our  practical  at- 
tention, and  having  made  one  happy  we 
drive  off,  scattering  pigs,  poul:ry,  and 
Paddies  with  equal  impartiality.  Racing 
up  the  quay  side  over  St.  Patrick's  Bridge. 
paternally  watched  over  by  the  statue  of 
the  Temperance  Apostle,  Father  Matthew, 
who  ever  contemplates  the  element  be 
loied  so  well,  we  charge  up  Patrick  Street, 
stop  for  .a  few  hurried  minutes  to  purchase 
fishing  tackle  and  flies,  and  then  return  to 
the  steamer,  get  our  luggage,  and  catch  the 
train  for  Western  Kerry.  Booked  for  Kil- 
lorglin,  we  proceed  at  a  fair  speed  to  Mal- 
low Junction,  where  we  change  into  the 
branch  train,  and  then  travel  very  leisurelj^ 
to  our  des:ination. 

Killamey  liea  on  our  route,  but,  having 
visited  it  before,  we  do  not  alight,  and  can 
enjoy  from  our  carriage  the  familiar  spec- 
tacle of  the  perplexed  tourist  clamor- 
ously urged  to  choose  his  hotel,  a  nuisance 
which  the  Rarlway  Company  has  now  put 
a  stop  to. 

The    slow     railroad    journey  gives   us 
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plenty  of  time  lo  talk  over  plans  of  ex- 
ploring the  lovely  Caragh  Lake,  climbing 
Mount  Carrantuel,  and  visiting  the  liltle- 
known,  but  wonderfully  interesting  Dingle 
district,  famed  both  for  its  grand  coast  line 
and  its  archaeological  relics.  Farranfore, 
another  junction,  is  negodated,  and  our 
liltle  branch  train  crawls  circumspectly 
along  until  our  firsrt  abiding  place,  Killoi- 
glin,  is  attained. 


dow  embellished  with  a  plaster  of  Paris 
egg-cup  and  egg,  garnished  with  pre- 
Adamite  dust,  bore  across  its  lintel  the 
legend : 

T.     FOLEY, 
Egg  and  Butter  ifERCHANX, 
Wholesale.  Retail,  and  foh  Exporta- 
tion. 
Turning  from  these  haunts  of  commerce, 
we  leave   the   town   and  stroll  along  the 
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Fairly  comfortable  quarters  await  us  and     banks  of  the  broad,  shallow  River  Laune, 
in  tbe  evenlrg  we  explore  the  town.  Situated     watching  with  interest  the  sight  of  fourteen 


on  a  hillade,  one  principal  street 
it,  crossed  at  the  top.  like  the  letter  T,  by 
another.  Rough  cobbles  pave  the  road- 
way, and  one  tiny  thatched  cabin  with 
roud-carpeted  parlour  opening  oa  the  side- 
Ka!K,  aail  a  microscopic  four  paned  win- 


fine  salmon  being  hauled  for  the  London 
markets.  The  fishermen  tell  us  that  some 
little  uhile  ago  an  old  dog  jeal  came  with 
two  of  his  harem,  and  diving  below  and 
into  the  net  deliberately  tossed  every  fish 
it  contained  to  his  wives.     The  Arms  Act 
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prohibiting  rifles,  the  net  men  were  power- 
less to  arrest  the  thief,  anJ  rhe  seal,  when 
satisfied,  simply  rushed  the  net  and  swam 
away.  The  story  is  confinned  by  another 
countryman,  who  adds  that  "the  talk  of 
them  salnxin  boys  was  mighty  strong." 

The  Laune  fisheries,  having  netting 
rights  over  several  other  rivers,  send  dur- 
ing the  season  large  quantities  of  salmon 
daily  to  England.  The  persistent  hauling 
of  Irish  rivers  and  waters,  'however,  spoils 
greatly  the  sport  of  the  rod-fisher.  Judg- 
ing from  former  experience,  I  know  how 
comparatively  scarce  the  salmon  are  get- 
ting. In  one  pool  on  [his  same  stream 
nine  salmon  were  taken  by  ihe  fly  in  one 
day,  now  it  would  be  an  event  to  take  one 
salmon  there  in  nine  days. 

A  night's  rest  and  a  good  breakfast  the 
next  morning  prepare  for  a  reasonably 
early  start  for  the  climb  of  Carrantuel,  and 
although  urgently  pressed  by  the  head 
waiter  of  the  establislunent  lo  remain  one 
night  more,  "as  it  is  Fair -day,  and  there 
will  be  great  sjiorl  to-night  in  ihe  smokirtg- 
room,"  yet  we  resist,  and  engage  a  car  with 
a  driver  who,  probably  spurred  on  by  the 
hope  nf  .sharing  in  the  sport,  does  his  duty 
[.Mll.intly.  and  lands  us  at  Mrs.  Breen's 
Hotel.  Glencar,  in  ample  time  to  climb  the 
mountain  and  return  before  sunset.      One 


ascent  is  much  of  a  kin  to  another.  It  is 
only  a  song  of  degrees;  no  hairbreadth 
escapes  happen,  and  the  usual  mist  lies  on 
the  very  summit,  but  ihrough  gaps  of  it, 
sufficient  is  seen  to  disclose  a  splendid 
land  and  seascape.  Easterly  spreads  out 
the  range  of  the  McGillicuddy's  Reeks, 
embosoniing  Killamey's  lakes.  South- 
wards the  bay  of  Kenmare  shines 
through  a  far-away  haze.  Apparently, 
at  our  very  feet  lies  fair  Caragh's  lake; 
beyond  the  Bays  of  Castlemaine  and 
Dingle;  yet  further,  Mount  Brandon  and, 
in  the  dim  distance,  rolls  the  Atlantic  To 
the  north,  the  valley  and  plains  of  the 
Laune  and  Maine  rivers  run  out  to  the 
Tralee  hills,  whilst  in  the  very  mountain's 
heart  nestle  green  lakelets  feeding  moun- 
tain torrents  glistening  in  sunshine.  Three 
hours  vie  take  to  gain  the  summit,  3,414 
feet  above  the  sea,  two  and  a  half  to  return 
to  the  hotel,  where  a  good  dinner  satisfies 
well-earned  appetites. 

Two  days  are  devotetl  to  exploring  the 
beauties  of  Glencar,  and  in  vainly  trying 
lo  lure  a  salmon  from  the  Caragh  river. 
One  solitary  rise  of  a  doubtful  nature  is  the 
sole  reward,  but  if  we  cannot  get  a  bile, 
\el  the  more  blessed  office  of  giving  is  ours, 
as  swarms  of  midges  claim  their  toll  of 
Saxon  biood.      One  morning  is  spent  in 
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a  fruitless  search  for  a  specimen  of  the  Kil- 
larney  fern,  legended  to  have  been  found 
here,  hunting  for  which  we  climb  the 
charmingly  fair  but  damp  course  of  an  in- 
fantile waterfall. 

The  filmy  ferns,  both  Hymeiiofhylum, 
Tunhitdgetne  and  Wihoni  we  find  in 
plenty,  and  the  tall  Osmunda  coversevery 
crevice  and  tiny  glen  with  imposing  fronds, 
but  Triehomanti  Rcdicaiis,  if  e^'er  there, 
had  withdrawn  herself  fnim  coielous  eves. 
Trees,  ferns,  and  grassy  glades  with  lovely 
Fritillery  butterflies  darting  lo  and  fro, 
bold  rock  and  scarp  with  sunbeams  silver- 
ing the  dainty  streamlets  falling  over  them 
make,  howe\er,  a  picture  that  atones  for 
our  disappointment. 

The  upper  Caragh  river,  to  my  thinking. 
is  one  of  the  most  lieautiful  in  Ireland, 
running  between  wooded  lianks,  hemmed 
in  with  heather  covereci  bills,  and  broken 
into  chains  of  foaming  falls  and  rapids,  it 
finally  rushesunderKlackstonesHridge,  ami 
after  a  mile,  more  or  less,  of  smooth  cur- 
rent opens  into  the  no  less  beautiful  Lough 
Caragh,  through  ivliich  He  take  l>oat  to 
catcli  the  train  at  Caragh  station,  en  route 


for  Dingle,  via  Tralee,  Caragh  Lake  ls 
about  six  miles  in  length,  narrow  in  its 
upper  half,  and  almost  cut  in  two  midway 
by  two  bold  spits  of  land  reaching  out  to 
each  other.  Avoiding  these  obstructions, 
it  swells  out  into  a  broader  basin,  but,  like 
many  a  successful  humanity,  loses  romance 
by  prosperity. 

The  waters  of  the  upper  Caragh  all  bH 
wash  the  towering  steeps  rushing  sheer 
from  the  narrow  beach.  Brightly  coloured 
rocks  relie\ed  by  green  fern  and  tree,  wher- 
ever tree  can  anchor  root,  depict  a  scene 
unsuqjassed  by  even  famed  Killarney. 

Bold,  rugged  headlands,  jutting  out, 
lend  relief  to  the  frowning  cliffs,  and  on 
one  mighty  precipice,  till  lately,  a  solitary 
pair  of  eagles  built  their  eyrie,  and  tyran- 
nised over  the  wild  fowl  haunting  the 
waters.  The  craggy  sliores  are  outflanked 
by  massy  boulders  ivirved  bv  the  ice  plough 
of  b\gone  £eons  into  fantastic  shapes.  One 
monulith,  halfway  in  the  lake's  course, 
from  shape  .ind  blackne*^.  has  earni.d  the 
title  nf  "the  coffin  of  the  O'Dunoghue." 
Cariigh,  however,  lias  another  claim  for 
notice.  Trout  are  plentiful,  and  salmon  not 
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scarce,  and  the  many  fishers  who  frequent 
its  waters  find  their  wants  well  cared  for  in 
the  Castle  Hotel. 

A  couple  of  hours  leisurely  spent  by  our 
oarsmen  take  us  to  the  landing  stage  for 
the  roadside  station,  and  a  slightly  monoto- 
nous ride  ends  at  the  metropolis  of -Kerry, 
Tralee.     Thence  the  light  line  rail  running 
for  the  most  part  alongside  the  public  road 
conveys  us  to  the  most   weslerly  town  in 
Ireland,  Dingle,  little  known  to  the  ordi- 
nary   tourist,  but    well   worthy  his    visit, 
being-  perhaps, 
the    centre    of 
flie  most  inter- 
esting    district 
in  Europe.  Pity 
it  is  that  more 
Englishmen  do 
not  search   out 
(he  resources  of 
their        own 
lands,     benefit- 
tii:^  their  own 
kinsfolk,      and 
helping  to  link 
our  Islands  in 
closer      bonds, 
rather      than 
spsnd     their 
money  n 

foreign  hotels, 
enriching  those 
to  whom  they 
are  simply  so 
many  strangers 
to  be  fleeced. 

Dingle  has, 
perhaps.  the 
most  magnifi- 
cent coast 
scenery  in  the 
ivorld,  and  its 
antiquarian   re- 


earned  for  i(  the  title  of 
Baalbec  of  Ireland."  From  the 
Tralee  station  is  left  unbil  llie  day  of 
return,  scenery  and  relic  rival  each  other: 
even  the  rail  journey — well !  whoso  has  nnl 
travelled  by  light  line  rail  lo  Dingle  has 
missed  a  good  thing.  Climbing  up  one 
mountain  side  with  gloriou*  views  o\'er 
Tralee  Bay,  pausang  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  summit  ere  descending  an  equally  pre- 
cijMtous  sleep  overlooking  monnlaln,  moor. 


and  sea,  plenty  of  time  is  given  todrint  In 
the  magnificent  landscape,  and,  moreover, 
to  appreciate  the  remarks  made  by  sarcastic 
car  drivers,   who,  overtaking  and  passing 
us  on  the  road,  suggest  the  delivery  of  sun- 
dry messages  lothe  good  folk  of  our  desti- 
nation or  generously  lender  a  toiv  to  the 
engine.       The  guard  and  driver  are  also 
most  accommodating,  and  would,  probably, 
raise  no  serious  objection  to  the  stoppage 
of    the    train,    so    that  passengers  might 
gather  mushrooms,    and    certainly   do  not 
hesitate  to  de- 
lav   a  little  ex- 
tra   for   a  con- 
\.;rjalion     with 
'.ht  r   numerous 
Irieads  and  re- 
latives.   In  one 
instance  so  pro- 
longed a  halt  is 
made    that    an 
tiate  third-class 
remarks  out  of 
his  window  that 
"maybe      that 
when   the   gen- 
tleman      who 
drives  the  ma- 
chine      has 
finished     cook- 
ing his  dinner 
he'll  drive  on." 
All  things  end 
sixmer  or  later, 
and     in     about 
lour    hours  we 
coier  the  thirty 
"dd  iSles,  de- 
spite an  errant 
'  ow,  whidi,   in 
trite      national 
■o  b  s  t  r  u  c  tive 
spirit,    selected 
the        railway 
the     sleepers     ^^he^eon    to"  take    her    siesta, 
our     and     on     being     disturbed     appealed     to 
her     owner,      a     lady  ,..rf     varied     but 
scanty      clothing,      emphatic      in      voice 
and    gesture,    who    iiifnt    fluent    hybrid 
of  Gaelic  and  Engli^   pleads  her  quad- 
ruped's  rights,  caFIitig   upon    the  aid  o£ 
all    the    ancient    saints    in    her    calen- 
dar,   but    finding    them,     alas !     power- 
less    against     the     modern     fire  -  eater, 
with   vague  thre.its    to   carry    her  wrongs 
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t>  the  law,  whacks  off  her  cow  and  clears 
the  line. 

All  Ireland  n  studded  with  ancient 
monuments,  but  the  climax  is  attained  in 
the  Dingle  district;  to  quote  the  roll-call 
of  one  section — the  Barony  of  Corkaguiny 
—about  the  size  of  a  medium  English 
parish,  will  suffice.  Eleven  stone  cahers. 
three  earns,  forty  calluraghs,  or  ancient 
burying  gnaunds  {now  only  used  for  the  in- 
terment of  untoaptised  diiJdren),  ten 
castles,  eighteen  artificial  caves,  (iventy-one 
Churches  in  ruins,  and  nine  Church  sites. 


no  evii-smelling  or  dank  cryptB  have  lu  be 
sought  out  by  flickering  candle  light; 
ail  he  open  to  the  sunlight,  unhaunted  by 
special  microbe  Iroublers,  unhaunted  by 
that  worse  enemy,  the  officious  guide,  for, 
wherever  you  journey  in  Ireland,  saving 
those  spots  where  the  usual  ruck  of  touriits 
have  forced  the  breed  into  existence,  the 
peasam  is  uniformly  courteous,  ready  to 
g'lve  informatiorv  when  aj(!;ed.  but 
never  intrusive.  I  know  Ireland  well, 
and  I  havei  yet,  ^n  her  oomparativ'd'.y 
unknown  parts,  to  experience  a  ruden^cs 
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two  hundred  and  eighteen  cloghauns,  or 
bee-hive  shaped  stone  houses,  «xteen  crom- 
lechs, twel\e  large  stone  crosies,  three 
hu[>dred  and  seventy-six  earthen  raths  or 
foits,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  gallauns 
or  imcnense  rude  stand.ng  stones,  forty- 
four  monumental  pillars  {mostfy  bearing 
Oghajn  or  lirb  wr!''i-Dg  inscriptions), 
fifteen  oratorie;.  n'ne  penitential  sta- 
tion!, sixty-six  wells,  many  dedicated  to 
icine  saint,  and  twenty-nine  miscefiaiieous 
remains. 

Legends  hover  round  these  as  the  doves 
Butter  round  the  stones  of  S;.  Mark's  of 
Venice.  All,  moreover,  can  be  explored 
while  drinking  in  the  pure  Atlmtic breezes; 


by   word  or  deed  from  an  Irish  i 


Luatry- 


Dingle  until  the. last  few  years  was,  ex- 
cept by  sea  and  car,  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of 'the  world.  The  nearest  railway  station, 
Tralee,  being  thirty-three  miles  away,  the 
car  road  ran  through  a  bleak  and  moun- 
tainous country,  and  uo  halt,  save  to 
rhange  horses,  broke  the  long  drive.  The 
probability  of  rain  dau:Tted  the  pleasure- 
seeker,  although  to  the  hardy  native  rain 
and  storm  enough  to  have  driven  the  aver- 
age morlal  to  a  dog  kennel  for  shelter 
seemed  but  an  episode  to  be  commented  on 
but  not  avoided.  I  can  recall  one  day 
while  travelling  on  the  car,  the  rain,  im- 
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pelled  by  a  sudden  change  i'l 
tbe  strong  wind,  varied  its 
monotonous  perpendicuJar  fall 
*o  a  hoiizontal  rush.  I,  in 
desperation,  look  leniporary 
refuge  with  car  and  horse  in  an 
old  shed.  Therein  stood  a 
Kerry  man,  a  driver  of  a  moO 
of  ponies,  who  had  taken  off  K.a 
clothes  to  "  dhry  himself," 
Carefully  he  wrung  the  exceis 
of  water  out  of  each  garment, 
and.  replacing  his  attire,  in- 
formed me  that  "  it  was  a  line 
soft  day,  but  the  weight  of 
water  in  his  clothes  made  thefti 
heavy  to  walk  In,"  and.  light- 
ing his  pipe,  he  unconcernedly 
faced  again  the  wrath  of  the 
elements. 

The  township  of  Dingle  Is 
fairly  large,  moderately  clean, 
and  possesses  two  good  hotels. 
It  h:is  a  good  haitour,  and  is  in 
weekly  coiiHnunfx:ation  with 
Cork      by      steamship,      whicli, 

carrying  back  fish,  (be  staple  trade  Church  is  well  worth  the  investigations  of 
of  tbe  town,  returns  with  "notioas"  the  ajiliiiuary.  Crime  is  rare  in  the  dis- 
to  supply  the  inhabitants  and  trawling  sea-  Irict,  [he  principle  business  of  the  magis- 
men.  A  handsome  Roman  Calhulic  trates  being  to  line  publicans,  who  are 
Church  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  many,  for  being  open  during  unlawful 
town,    and    a   most    interesting  I'roteslani      hours,     and     also  to   settle    the  personal 

family        dia- 
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it  Chrifilisn  Church  in  Irclaiicl. 


,= peeling  the 
Oratory 
Gallerus, 
poseri  to  be  the 
ancient 
Ch  ristJan 
Church  in  Ite- 
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land.  It  is  in  perfect  preservation  built  of 
enormous  ro'jghly  hewn  stones  placed'  to- 
gether witTiout  cement.  The  doorway,  about 
five  feet  four  inches  high,  i.s  of  the  Cyclo- 
pean type  of  architecture,  and  at  the  east 
end  of  the  building  is  a  small  window, 
sufficient  to  admit  light  i 


strange 


to 


side    the 


andent  building,  antecedent,  according  to 
Dr.  Keane,  to  the  advent  of  St.  Patrick, 
vid  renieml>er  how  many  races  and  changes 
that  plain  building  has  sursived.  The 
land  it  stands  upon  is  classic  ground.  Not 
far  off,  and  clearly  in  view,  is  St.  Bran- 
don'* mountain,  with  its  holy  wells  at  its 
summit,  to  which,  legend  tells  us,  the  saint 


Ireland,  and  were,  by  order  of  Lord  C-ey 

and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  after  surrender, 
slain  to  a  man.  Charles  Kingsley,  in  (he 
stirring  pages  of  "  Westward  Ho  I"  tells 
«ell  the  tale. 

About  a  mile  from  Gallerus  stands  the 
ruined  Church  of  Kilmelkedar,  or  St.  Mel- 
kedar,  an  old  building,  erected  about  the 
twelfth  century,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
heiathen  temple,  the  shrine  of  the  Golden 
Moloch,  the  Phcenecian  god,  whose  wor- 
shippers are  credited  with  the  erection  of 
many  of  the  buildings  in  this  locality. 
This  Church  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
earliest  known  Christian  Church  in  Ire- 
land mat  had  a  cross  on  the  roof.     The 
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e\"ery  morning  made  his  pilgrimage.  From 
the  bay  below  the  hill,  St.  Urandon,  with 
a  faithful  few,  sailed  on  his  momentous 
voyage,  and,  tradition  state.i,  dismvercd 
America.  His  wondrous  adventures  are 
recorded  by  the  monkish  chronicles  of  the 
middle  ages.  Amongst  other  slrange 
sights,  rtie  weirdest,  may  be,  was  his  en- 
counter with  Judas  Iscariot,  who,  for  one 
day  in  the  year,  is  released  from  torment 
because  he  once  shared  half  his  coat  with 
a  naked  beggar. 

Immediately  facing  Gallerus.  about  a 
league  off,  is  the  famous  Fort  del'Or.  where 
tbe  Spaniards  made  their  last  Mand   in 


cross  is  still  to  be  seen  over  the  chancel; 
another  large  cross  in  the  churchyard  is  an 
object  of  great  veneration  to  the  country 
folk.  To  the  extreme  left  of  the  photo- 
graph is  a  remarkable  Ogham  Ston^ 
pierced  near  the  top  with  a  hole;  this 
ii  a  stone  of  blood-guiUiness,  a  pillar  of 
refuge,  in  fact.  As  of  old,  the  Jews  had 
their  cities  of  refuge,  so,  also,  had  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Once  a 
man,  guilty  of  shedding  his  fellow's 
blood,  could  reach  the  stone  and  place  hia 
hand  or  finger  into  (he  hole,  he  was  safe 
from  the  slain  man'^  kindred.  Other 
stones  of  this  character  exist  in  Kerry ;  a 
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very  fine  one,  I  believe,  near  Sneem.  An 
Irish  oath  to  the  present  day  is,  "  I  swear 
by  the  hole  in  the  stone."  The  Church 
is  still  used  for  burials,  and  the  tourist  is 
advised  to  take  heed  to  his  steps  lest  he 
tread  upon  some  poor  relics  of  mortality  as 
bones  and  skulls  are  too  much  in  evidence, 
the  shallow  graves  the  Irish  dig,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  wearing  away  and 
uncovering  their  contents.  My  friend 
peered  into  one  of  the  vaults ;  he  made  no 
remark,  but  looked  white  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Close  to  the  Church  is  an  old  monastery, 
erected,  probably,  about  the  fourteenth 
century,  containing  a  window,  which,  from 
its  construction,  was  probably  used  as  an 
open-air  pulpit.  On  our  return  to  Dingle 
we  pass  a  group  of  the  old  bee-hive  houses, 
but  these,  although  curious,  were  not  in  as 
good  preservation  as  others  we  aftenvards 
inspected.  A  curious  traiit  in  the  Irish 
character  was  experienced  at  Kilmelkedar. 
A  country  man  walked  up  to  the  church- 
yard gate,  his  friends  attending  him; 
hardly  had  he  crossed  the  bounds,  when, 
nishing  to  a  newly-made  grave,  he  flung 
himself  on  his  face,  keeping,  moaning,  and 
tearing  up  the  earth  with  his  hands.  His 
friends  tried  to  drag  him  away,  but  as 
often  as  they  partially  succeeded  he  burst 
from  them  and  renewed  his  attempts.  At 
length,  by  main  force,  he  was  borne  back. 
Once  outside  the  sacred  confines  his  grief 
departed,  and,  lighting  his  pipe,  he  de- 
parted also. 

Inside  Kilmelkedar  Church,  and  leaning 
against  one  of  the  pillars,  is  a  curiously- 
engraved  stone,  the  inscription  being  partly 
written  in  ancient  Irish  characters  and 
partly  in  Roman. 

Near  Dingle,  leading  westerly  over  the 
mountains,  and  ending  in  Brandon  Bay, 
is  a  very  ancient  roadway,  called  the 
Fahan  road  or  the  Thief's  Highway.  It 
has  its  course  marked  out  by  upright 
stones  placed  at  certain  distances  apart, 
and  it  was,  undoubtedly,  used  in  old  times 
as  the  roadwav  of  the  freebooters.  At 
different  points  in  its  track  are  remains  of 
the  ancient  bee -hive  houses,  some  in  good 
preservation ;  one  near  the  summit  of  the 
Scrag  Mountain  in  perfect  condition.  This 
house,  in  common  with  many  others,  is 
built  of  roughly  hewn  stones  placed  in  a 
circle  about  38  feet  in  circumference    at 


outside  base;  the  wall  about  four  feet 
thick,  and  rounding  to  the  top,  about  seven 
feet  high  in  the  centre.  Access  to  the  in- 
terior is  gained  by  a  doorway  measuring 
two  feet  six  inches  square.  Alongside 
many  of  these  houses  are  little  chambers, 
probably  for  the  shelter  of  their  watch- 
dogs. Some  of  the  dwellings  are  quite 
isolated,  but  many  are  in  groups.  The 
solitary  ones  seem  to  have  been  used  as 
sentry-boxes,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  best 
position  for  observation.  In  nearly,  if 
not  all,  of  these  buildings  at  regular  inter- 
vals stones  are  left,  with  their  ends  jutting 
out  from  the  sides  of  the  structure,  pro- 
bably to  allow  the  occupier  or,  perhaps, 
sentinel  to  rapidly  ascend  to  the  crown  of 
the  roof;  or,  it  may  be,  the  houses  were 
thatched,  and  the  projecting  stones  so  left 
in  order  that  the  thatch  ropes  might  be 
attached  to  them.  The  architects  of  these 
domiciles  are  unknown;  rumour  attributes 
them  to  the  Danes,  but  a  more  probable 
surmise  is  that  the  Phoenician  metal 
workers  were  their  builders.  They  are 
much  the  shape  of  African  kraals.  It  is 
known  that  a  large  traffic  in  wrought  metal 
was  carried  on  with  the  North  of  Africa ; 
probably  then  the  now  bare  hills  were  well 
wooded,  supplying  fuel  in  abundance.  A 
smelting  forge  was  discovered  near  Mount 
Brandon  with  the  remains  of  long-spent 
charcoal  fires. 

The  most  remarkable  find  in  recent  years 
was  discovered  in  an  old  chamber  not  far 
from  Slea  Head  in  the  Fahan  Highway 
before  alluded  to.  The  archaeologists,  on 
removing  the  flat  paving  stones,^  found  the 
existence  of  a  lower  Chamber  about  nine 
feet  square,  and  in  it,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  a  small  oblong  ston*  with  the  head 
of  a  sphinx  or  Pharoah  rudely  engraved  on 
it.  Evidently,  from  its  position,  it  was 
valued  by  its  ancient  owners,  and  is  a 
striking  link  with  the  Phoenician  past. 
The  stone  is  now  preservjxl  in  die  Dublin 
Museum. 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  very  few  of  the 
wonderful  records  of  antiquity  scattered 
about  this  marvellously-interesting  dis- 
trict; the  county  is  full  of  them.  Scarcely 
a  field  but  contains  some  relic  of  old.  Many 
hundreds  of  old  dwellings  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  materials  used  in  fences, 
but  now  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  has 
intervened  in  their  behalf,    and  is  having 
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tbe  country  properly  surveyed  with  a  view 
to  their  proteclion.  Many  days  are  plea- 
santly passed  in  tracing  out  these  monu- 
ments of  a  nearly -forgotten  race,  and  also 
in  endeavouring  to  lure  a  few  trout  from 
the  streams. 

But  Dingle  fishing  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  many  other  spots  in  the  West. 
Streams  are  small,  and  trout  agree  bolh  in 
size  and  quatHity. 

Leaving  stones  and  streams,  we  arrange 
for  a  farewell  excursion  round  Slea  Head 
before  we  depart  homewards.  Selecting 
a  fine  day,  a  long  tramp  past  Bumham 
House,  the  home  of  Lord  Ventry,  through 
Ventry  village,  and  along  its  magnificent 
golden  sirand,  brings  us  to  the  headland, 
and  before  us  stretches  the  mighty  Allan- 
tic  Ocean,  studded  with  the  sixty  islands 
and  rocks  of  the  Blasket  group.  About 
two  miles  away,  the  Great  Blasket  Island 
frowns  down  upon  its  smaller  brethren, 
and  500  feet  below  us  the  sea,  restless  even 
o.T  that  windless  day,  frets  and  foams  over 
purple  beds  of  wrack  and  golden  sand. 
Far  below  us  screavn  and  hover  thousands 
of  Ka  fowl  chasing  their  finny  prey, 
which  harassed  by  pirates  below, 
spring  into  the  sunlit  aar,  9a.$hing 
like  bars  of  silver  as  they  vainly 
«eek  for  safety,  denied  them  in  their 
own  elemeilt.  One  solitary  porpoise 
rolls  and  tumbles  beneath  us.  ?he  whole 
fixnning  a  picture  alone  worth  the  journey 
to  Ireland  to  view. 


We  visit  the  Creek  of  Brandon,  a  curious 

cra«k  in  the  sea  cliffs,  where  once  a  large 
barque  was  hurled  by  the  gale,  and  so 
wedged  in  by  its  narrow  walls  that  it  re- 
mained almost  unbroken  and  upright  for 
some  time,  while  the  fortunate  crew  crept 
along  hi  bowsprit  to  dry  land.  Lucky  it 
was  for  tliem  it  struck  where  it  did,  as  there 
is  no  other  opening  in  the  rocks  for  miles 
on  either  side.  We  are  sorely  tempted  to 
climb  St.  Brandon's  Mountain,  but  can  find 
no  guide,  and  have  not  the  experience  of 
the  saint  who  daily  ascended  it  to  say  his 
prayers,  so  have  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
although  we  wish  greatly  to  verify  the 
statement  that  on  its  very  summit  two  wells 
of  water  exist.  We  cioss  by  a  ricketty 
wooden  bridge  die  Brandon  River  where  tlie 
saint  obtained  his  salmon,  and,  returning 
to  Dingle,  take  for  the  present  our  last  rest 
in  Ireland,  leaving  by  the  morning's  traan 
for  Cork  in  time  to  catch  the  steamer  for 
Bristol.  For  those  resident  in  other  parts 
than  the:  West  of  England,  the  Bristol 
route,  may  be,  is  not  a  convenient  one,  but 
given  a  fair  ability  to  resist  the  prostrating 
effects  of  twenty-four  hours'  ocean  rocking 
the  direct  passage  from  Bristol  to  Cork  is 
inexpensive  and  the  least  troublesome. 
The  boats  are  clean  and  fa^r-sized,  the 
catering  plain  'but  satisfying.  Other  routes 
are  via  Milford  Haven  with  a  ten  hours' 
passage,  or,  of  course,  the  time-honoured 
but  tedious  railway  journey  via  Holyhead 
and  Dublin. 


Ka.  M.     Beptomber,  1901. 


By  L.    M.    CHURCH, 


SHE  came  across  the  gleaming,  yellow 
fielJ,  a  tall,  s'ender.  white-robed 
figure,  humming  a  gay  air  th-;  while- 
Ihrough  the  vine-cover<?ti  lait  ce  ol  iht; 
summerhouse  he  saw  her  come  up  tlie  pi.wh, 
attd  iftiiled  a  tender,  rmused  smile  as  rm 
wai'ohed  hi,-r  turn  this  way  and  that,  ilite 
a  great  white  bulteri;/,  and  heard  ifie  low 
hum  of  her  voios.  As  she  diew  near  he 
turned  back  lo  the  tabfe  covered  with 
papars   and   continued  his  writing. 

At  the  door  she  paused,  gJanoed  at  f.he 
grave,  earnest  face  of  the  man  at  the 
table,  who  kept  on  writing,  then  knodked 
lightly  on   the  casi'.g. 

Hh  did  not  look  up.  Tie  pen  traveled 
a  trifle  fadjcr  arross  t'he  paper  and  a  slight 
frown  gathered  on  the  wrter's  face.  She 
headtated  a  nr.oment,  then  bravely  er>tered. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  busy  ?"  ^  ven- 
tured. 

He  looked  up  and  solemnly  greeted 
her,  and  answered  the  quetfton  with  the 
same  silent  bow. 

She  sJghed  a  lii:tle  as  ahb  seated  herself 
on,  a  corner  of  the  table.  "Everybody 
W  busy.  Mother  is  in  the  kitcbem  -wiiih 
Rebecca,  trying  some  reo'pes  she  'has  just 
read  in  a  magazine.  They  don't  want  me, 
and  I  feel  just  I'ike  stalking  to  some  one." 

The  pem  Ecratrhed  on  across  the  ahoet. 
There  was  no  answer. 

"  Is  the  semon  nearly  finished  ?" 

He  drew  his  chair  a  little  <j'oser  M  liie 
table  and  shook  his  head  vn  reply. 

"  It  sdjms  as  if  I  mvat  tailk  to  some 
one." 

A  long  pausa. 

"  Don't  you  I'lke  to  have  me  talk  to  vou. 
dear?' 

The  man  placed  his  pen  between  his 
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leeth  and  turned  to  a  reference  boc*  at 
his  albow.     Si'ence  reigniid- 

"  Dear  man,  aren't  \ou  glad  to  see  your 
wife?' 

He  closed  the  book,  took  the  pen  from 
his  teeth,  and  resumed  his  writing. 

For  saT.e  minutes  she  sac  gazing  out 
inito  the  sunny  field.  Then,  turning  to 
him  appealingly,  she  asked:  "Do  you 
wish  I  would  go?'' 

He  smiled  at  Tner  affection ately- 

She  3iood  up  and  looked  at.  him  a 
minute  as  ht  wrote  forever  on  and  on. 
"Visiy  we'd,  I  wiJI  got"  she  answered, 
sadly,  tumoBg  to  the  door. 

At  the  thresho'd  she  paused.  "  Pet- 
haps  I  shall  never  odne  back,"  she  darkly 
suggested. 

Xo  sound  came  from  the  t>usy  man. 

She  parsed  out  into  tlw  sunlight 
"  Good-bye,''  atx  called  as  shb  faoed 
about. 

Gravely,  sdberty,  he  bowed  his  'head 
without  lifting  his  eyes  fnam  the  psiper. 

And  the  tajl,  white  figure  ^wly 
moved  awny. 

The  fairt;  fragrance  of  the  wild  roae 
filled  the  air,  borne  by  the  summer  breeze, 
and  sweet  was  the  song  df  the  meadow 
lark  beyond  (he  brook.  AW  the  world 
seemed  gay  and  gflad,  but  stiJ.l  the  man 
worked  ac  his  papery,  nor  seemed  ^o  notice 
that  fhe  btigli,  sunshine  and  tWi  breeae 
and  the  me.^dow  lark  were  aiM  calling  to 
him  to  come  oiit  and  rejtKce  with  them. 

Onos  he  stopped  an  instant  and  passed 
his  hand  through  his  hair  as  he  thought, 
and  as  he  paused  a  low,  i-nurmurng 
EOund  attracted  his  attenticn.  It  was 
regui'.ar,  lik';  the  buzzing  of  a  bee,  but  row 
and  fell  in  musical  cadences.      With  cri- 
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asity  ai:  last  he  parted  the  vmes  over  the 
lattice  and  peeped  out. 

A  few  yards  from  rhe  summerhouse 
there  partly  reclined  against  .a  large  rock 
the  white  figure  of  ithe  woman^  in  the  cool 
shade  of  a  near-by  maple.  One  elbow 
leaned  on  the  gray  stQ-.e^  while  in  iher 
hand  was  a  spear  o£  grass,  which  she 
nibbled  now  and  then 

The  man  am'iled  as  he  laid  down  his 
pen  and  tiptoed  softly  out  of  the  suimnler- 
house  and  a  lit'^ile  way  down  the  path. 

"  My  dear  man  is  so  busy  thds  morning 
on  his  sermon  he  won't  ile»:  me  (talk  to 
him,"  fijae  was  saying.  **I  interrupted  him, 
and  he  doesn't  Jike  to  be  inbi-rrupted  this 
mormng,  anid  I  would  -liCce  to  interrupt 
him  better  than  nnythiaig  on  eauth.  Some 
(mornings  I  like  »to  sit  on  the  verandah 
and  sew  or  read  and  do  things  in  the 
bouse,  but  today  I  feel  so  bappy^  just 
bubbling  over  to  isxpress  mysdf  to  an 
agreeable  compamion.  If  I  had  been 
writing  thailt  seitnon,  and  he  had  come  to 
me,  I  wou'd  have  said :  *  My  dear  wife, 
k  is  a  beautiful  day,  far  'too  beautiful  to 
i>ay  in  and  work,  and  as  it  is  only  Tues- 
day my  »ermon  shaill  wait.  We  will  take 
Dol'ly  and  the  pf'.iaeton  and  drivji  off  across 
country  and  talk  and  sing  and  have  a 
glorious  boiliday  and  not  come  home  itill 
the  sun  is  dowp.'  That's  what  I  would 
have  said.  But  h,is  heail:  is  hard,  his  duty 
is  stern  and  real,  and  his  wflfe  and  the 
world  arc  filT.ed  with  frivdity."  She 
concluded  with  a  sigh  and  dropped  her 
gaze  to  a  more  common  altitude. 

A  faint  spxy  odour  cam|3  from  the 
Oiouse.  She  sat  up  straight  ajid  the  man 
hastily  backed  a  few  steps  itoward  the 
summerhouse. 

"The  ginger  snaps — they  are  done," 
she  murmured,  and  drew  in  a  deep,  fuU 
breath.  "  And  tli5ey  are  good,"  5Jhe  added. 
"And  I  will  get  sque  and  bring  to  him 
to  soften  his  heart.  But  if  I  just  take 
them  to  him  he  will  accept  Khem  without 
speaking.  No,  I  know  what  I  will  do. 
I  will  ask  him  whajt  I  (have  brought  him 
and  hide  them  so  he  won't  know.  IMl 
hide  them  r^ht  here^  by  thi'S  rock,  and 
give  h'm  thn^e  guesses,  and  by  the  time 
he  is  interested  'and  talkative  T  wiill  come 
a»nd  get  them,  and  then  he  w?iM  le  won. 
Hooraj  r 


The  man  waited  to  hear,  no  more,  but 
ran  softly  and  quickly  back  to  the  sum- 
meiihouse  before  she  rose  and  turned 
about.  He  was  hard  at  work  again  in  a 
kninu^  afod  onHy  peeped  through  che  vines 
201  time  to  see  l^he  white  gown  flasb  down 
the  path  and  dnito  the  house. 

Then  quickly  he  adized  a  large,  blank 
sheet  of  paper  and  wro'.e  cm  k  in  plain 
letters: — 

Mt  Dear  Wife  :  It  is  a  beautiful  day,  far 
too  beautiful  to  stay  in  and  work,  and  as 
it  is  only  Tuesday,  my  sermon  shall  wait. 
W^e  will  take  Dolly  and  the  phaeton  and  drive 
off  across  country  and  talk  and  sing  and  have 
a  glorious  holiday  and  not  come  home  till  the 
sun  is  down. 

Swifti^y  he  ran  out  to  the  big  rook  with 
what  he  had  written  and  placed  the  sheet 
in  a  conspicuous  spot  on  dt^  holding  it 
dowp  by  a  small  stone.  Then  with  soft, 
rapid  steps  he  iiin  back  to  his  work,  and 
'wfitb  a  amile  on  h/is  face  was  soon  writ- 
ing away  op  the  unfinished  sermon. 

Beyond  the  ficCd  was  the  orchard,  and 
back  of  the  orchard  was  the  house,  Whose 
open  doozs  and  mndows  exhaled  the 
fragrance  of  ithe  ovem.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  scr^  door  closed  with  a 
slam,  and  a  splash  of  white  cou!.<l  be  seen 
among  the  (trees. 

fl!\he  man  heard  the  door,  and  with  a 
wide  smile  of  anticipation  laid  down  his 
pen  and  gave  ihttmsel'f  up  to  the  (aTijo\jmen,t 
of  watching  her  approach. 

In  her  hands  she  held  a  blue  plate, 
vivid  agaiinst  the  whi/e  of  her  gown,  and 
on  it  were  piled  the  fragrant  brown  cook- 
ies. flDall,  graoefii^  her  fadii  flushed  and 
eyes  dancing,  like  a  goddess  of  joy  (and 
plen«ty  she  came,  and  did  'not  notice  as  she 
tripped  'lightly  up  the  path  that  the  rock 
was  inhabited.  A  few  yards  away  she 
saw  i: — the  patdh  of  white  shiuiiuig  in  th|e 
sunlight — and  \vit?h  eyes  w.'dened  with 
wonder  she  hurried  on. 

The  cookies  were  ha^  illy  deposited,  the 
paper  was  in  her  lilmds  in  a  moment,  and 
the  man  b^lhind  fthe  vine-covered  lattice 
watched  with  an  ever- wii dining  grin — 
wa'!:dned  the  expressions  of  surprise,  inter- 
est, wonder,  and  joy  pass  over  her  f  adi ; 
then  as  with  a  crv  of  elafcicxn  she  ran  to- 
ward  the  summerhouse,  he  took  up  hij 
pent  affid  sobered  hb  'face. 
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WJi^h  a  Tusti  ^e  entered,  the  papers 
were  scatiered  in  the  air,  the  psn  was 
knocked  to  ihe  floor,  and  rapturously  she 
infodetJ  him  in  a  mighry  hug,  he  whose 
e;-bglass:3  were  left  to  danglcj  but  who 
tried  to  look  stern, 

''De.ir,  dear  man,  do  you  mean  it  P 
Shall  wa  go?  Now?  R'ght  away?' 
she  breaithleaaly  demmded,  aglow  with  ex- 
citqnent. 

He  carefully  readjusted  his  eyf: glasses, 
Ithen  iojked  down  into  the  eager,  flushed 
■face. 

"We  shall  go" — he  slow'ly,  kindly  an- 
swerei — "we  shaM  go  before   long." 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  in  diiapponlmeit. 
"You  said  the  sermon  cou'd  wait.  Whv 
can't  we  go  now,  dear?  Can't  we  g" 
now?" 


Very  soLerly,  very  tenderly,  he  iifteJ 
Ihi  anxious  face  and  gized  into  the 
troubled  eyes, 

"D-'ar  heart,  we  shall  go,'  he  answered, 
"just    as    ioan  as  I  can  find  it  possible 

■to "     He  paused,  as  if  lie  could  go  no 

further. 

"Oh,  dear,  7u/iat?  Just  as  soon  as 
what?''  ;ihe   asked,   in  gr'eved  tones. 

"Jus!  as  soon,'  he  went  on  seriously, 
feii.dlvj  "as  I  fird  it  possible  to" — he 
smied  a  IJtt'e  at  her  growing  impatienOi 
— "  jast  as  soon  as  I  fijid  nt  poss,bIe  to  ea: 
the  ginger  snaps  'hat  are  on  the  blue 
plate  Lehind  the  (>ig  rock,'' 

Wth  a  wii'd  cry  of  rei''ef  she  flew  out 
of  ihe  d-.iOT,  whili  the  man  gathered  his 
papers,  put  them  away,  and  locb.-d  ide 
drawer. 


